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PARTI 


INTRODUCTION 


1 OBJECTIVES 


This monograph is about the royal household in Neo-Assyrian times 
(c. 934—612 BCE), with the main focus on its administrative organisation. The 
central aim is to reconstruct the royal household management system and its 
personnel structure and to create a model for the palace household on the basis 
of the written sources. Though the origin and nature of the available sources is 
particularly suitable for such an attempt, no comprehensive study of the house- 
hold of the Neo-Assyrian king has been undertaken so far. 

By investigating the responsibilities and activities of officials and profession- 
als, I will define the administrative procedures and daily business which took 
place within or on behalf of the palace household. This requires, on the one 
hand, the separate examination of the different offices and professions, and, on 
the other hand, the identification and classification of distinct administrative 
entities and departments forming part of or associated with the royal household. 
Although the identification and characterisation of the decision-makers within 
the royal household system are among the primary objectives of this mono- 
graph, it is in principle conceived as a bottom-up study. By examining all 
ascertainable offices and professions active in the palace household, a better 
understanding is gained of how the royal household was maintained with the 
involvement of all the different administrative and social levels. By taking 
the perspective of lower levels into account, one escapes the risk of ignoring 
their degree and nature of impact on the entire system and of regarding every 
phenomenon within the system as caused only by the will and actions of Assyria's 
elite. Thus, with this analysis of as broad a spectrum of society as possible, 
I expect to attain a more balanced overall picture of the royal household. Such 
a study also involves a discussion about the role of the palace household within 
the general setting and about the relationship of the royal household with other 
households, including those of the state officials and of key members of the 
royal family. Furthermore, the royal household's relationship with the temple 
and the effects of cultic requirements upon the palace and its principal inhabit- 
ants need to be clarified. Since the royal household was not only the residence 
of the king and his family but also the administrative and political centre of the 
empire, its detailed study in its imperial context is crucial for a better under- 
standing of the Neo-Assyrian empire in its entirety. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


In addition to reconstructing the system on the basis of its personnel, I will 
determine the conditions under which the latter were employed by and active 
for the royal household. The determination of, among other things, access to 
office and the type of remuneration for office holders is a key issue for under- 
standing the general nature of the Neo-Assyrian empire, especially with respect 
to the ideal types of rulership—" patrimonial" and “bureaucratic”—defined by 
Max Weber in his pioneering work Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft first published 
in 1921 and 1922. The determination of the nature of the Neo-Assyrian empire 
also facilitates comparison of the Neo-Assyrian system with other pre-modern 
court societies and the discussion about the extent to which differences can be 
observed with its predecessor, the Middle Assyrian state, and with succeeding 
periods including the Babylonian and the Persian eras. This matter cannot be 
thoroughly addressed in the context of the present study, but its results may be 
used as a basis for future attempts of this sort. 


2 PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The main work prior to this study was conducted more than a century ago, 
by Ernst Klauber, who published his dissertation about Neo-Assyrian official- 
dom in 1910. On the basis of the Sargonid letters he examined key offices in 
detail and discussed general aspects of offices and office-holders. Several of 
Klauber's observations—thanks to his good understanding of the letters—are 
still valid today, but the incorporation of other textual sources and the improved 
understanding of the Neo-Assyrian period on account of the huge amount of 
research conducted in the meantime, enable us to go beyond his conclusions. 
Even prior to Klauber, an attempt to collect and discuss officials attested in 
Neo-Assyrian empire was undertaken by Johns in his second volume of 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents (Johns 1901: 66—183). Later Meissner (1925: 
130-46) gave a brief overview of the officials and the administration of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire. In his entry “Beamter” in the Reallexikon der Assyri- 
ologie Opitz (1928—32) briefly mentioned several of the Neo-Assyrian palace 
officials and addressed some basic issues, such as the appointment and career 
of officials. His statements were based on Klauber's work. In the fourth volume 
of the Reallexikon der Assyriologie Garelli (1972—5) gave an overview of 
the Assyrian court under the keyword “Hofstaat” and examined in brief the 
women's quarters (8 2 “le harem”), the magnates (§ 3 “les “grands””), the 
palace officials (8 4 “les dignitaires du palais royal”), and the palace personnel 
(Š 5 “le personnel subalterne”) as well as the general ambiance at court (Š 6 
"l'esprit de la cour"). At about the same time, in 1972, Kinnier Wilson edited 
the wine lists of 8"-century Kalhu. He supplemented this edition with a study 
of the Neo-Assyrian officials associated with the royal household on the basis 
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of the wine lists, also consulting other Neo-Assyrian sources known at that 
time. It is also worth mentioning here the discussion about the archives of the 
bureaux of the palace manager (rab ekalli) and of the manageress of the queen 
(Sakintu, see Teppo 2007) from Fort Shalmaneser by Dalley and Postgate 
(1984: 4-13). In recent times, the article “Palast” dealing with the Middle 
Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian period was published by Postgate (2003-5b) in 
the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, and Barjamovic (2011) provided a survey of 
the Neo-Assyrian court, discussing aspects such as the women's quarters and 
royal Sa-résis in more detail. Other recent studies relating to the Neo-Assyrian 
court have been conducted by Svärd (née Teppo) who, in the course of her 
research on women in the Neo-Assyrian empire, examined women at court (see 
inter alia Teppo 2007, Svárd 2015). Otherwise, studies of specific offices in 
the royal household include the articles of Luukko (2007) about the palace 
scribe and the chief scribe, and Radner's (2010b) examination of the gatekeep- 
ers. Furthermore, this work has benefitted considerably from the study of the 
Neo-Assyrian highest state officials, i.e. the seven magnates, by Mattila (2000) 
and the study of the administration and personnel of Assyrian temples by 
Menzel (1981). The same is true for Postgate's Taxation and Conscription in 
the Assyrian Empire (1974b) and several other works by the same author, 
including his discussion of the "invisible hierarchy" of the Neo-Assyrian 
administration (2007). 


3 METHOD AND STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 


This book is divided into three parts: an introduction (Part I), an analysis of 
the data (Part II) and a synthesis (Part III). The details about the contents of 
these parts are given along with the discussion of the method applied here. 
Thereafter you find the prosographical catalogue of the people discussed in 
Part II.! 

The basis of this research is a prosopographical collection of all the refer- 
ences to bearers of official, professional, and honorary titles and class designa- 
tions attested in the Neo-Assyrian text corpus. Apart from records written in 
the Neo-Assyrian dialect, this includes also texts written in Neo-Babylonian 
and Standard Babylonian, as well as Aramaic documents from that period. The 
majority of attestations derives from everyday documents (i.e. legal records, 
administrative documents, and letters), but they also come from the royal 
inscriptions, treaties and decrees, lexical lists, and from some literary and 
descriptive texts. The collection required careful checking of these text genres, 


! Note also Baker 2016a in which named individuals bearing a title, as attested in the Neo- 
Assyrian sources, are collected. 
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edited among others in the series State Archives of Assyria (SAA), Cuneiform 
Texts from Nimrud (CTN), Studien zu den Assur-Texten (StAT) and Neo- 
Assyrian Texts from Assur. Private Archives in the Vorderasiatisches Museum 
of Berlin (NATAPA). I could cross-check these collected data with the material 
recorded in the comprehensive digital database of the The Neo-Assyrian Text 
Corpus Project headed by Simo Parpola in Helsinki. The relevant editions 
are listed along with an introduction to the most important text genres (legal 
texts, administrative records, letters, royal inscriptions, and lexical lists), below, 
followed by an overview of the archival background of the sources and a dis- 
cussion about the widespread use of Aramaic and the use of perishable materi- 
als in the Assyrian administration (sections 6.1, 6.2, and 6.3). Partly depending 
on the text genre, the collected data can be divided into explicit and implicit 
references, that is, references to actual persons, with or without name or with 
the name lost, and references to offices or professions with no named individual. 
The majority comprise explicit attestations involving named individuals; these 
have been collected with the help of The Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian 
Empire, comprising six fascicles edited by Radner (1/I-II, 1998-9) and Baker 
(2/I-I, 3/I-I, 2000-2, 2011). Since the majority of texts derives from palatial 
contexts, it is clear that some individuals known only by name from these texts 
were also office-holders, but apart from a few exceptional cases it is not pos- 
sible to identify their position with any certainty. Their incorporation into the 
discussion is therefore not expedient for creating a model of the palace house- 
hold, but some of their activities help us to get a better understanding about 
Neo-Assyrian officialdom in general. Based on this comprehensive collection 
of data, the different types of offices and professions are analysed indepen- 
dently in Part II, with a summary appended to each section.? An analysis based 
on the prosopographical data is conducted with all the different types of offi- 
cials who took care of various aspects of the palace management (sections 1: 
"Palace management”, 2: “Storage facilities", 3: “The inner quarters", and 
5: "Security and guard") as well as with supplying and entertaining palace 
personnel (sections 4: “The domestic sector", 7: “Musicians”, 11: “The royal 
tombs", 12: “The management of the food supply", 13: “The management of 
grain", and 14: “The management of other goods"), including an examination 
of the associated departments. In addition, different designations for courtiers, 
which to some extent denote distinct classes of courtier, are discussed with 
the help of the data collected (section 8). This examination is complemented 
by a survey of foreigners at the Assyrian court (section 9). For the scholarly 
sphere only a brief discussion is provided (section 10) since this is a very 


? Data is occasionally given only in footnotes in cases where the material is repetitive and/or 
less significant for the study of the Neo-Assyrian household (such as the agricultural labourers 
listed in the Harran Census). 
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distinct and closed group which has been well studied (viz. the pioneering work 
of Parpola 1983a) and whose role at court is well understood (Radner 2009). 
AII the different sectors of production and craftsmanship are examined on the 
basis of the collected references to craftsmen and labourers. This includes 
“Food production” (section 15), “Personal care” (section 16), “Textile pro- 
duction and processing” (section 17), “Leather production and processing” 
(section 18), “Construction works” (section 19), “Carpenters” (section 20), 
“Makers of bows and arrows” (section 21), “Smiths” (section 22), “Processing 
of stone” (section 23), “Processing of clay and reed” (section 24), “Agricul- 
ture” (section 25), “Gardening” (section 26), “Animal husbandry” (section 27), 
and “Hunting and fishing” (section 28). Only part of the military sphere is 
associated directly with the royal household, and thus no comprehensive pros- 
opographical analysis is provided here; the more relevant aspects are discussed 
in a separate section (section 6). This modus operandi is also justified by the 
fact that an in-depth analysis of the Neo-Assyrian military sphere has been 
published recently (Dezs6 2012). Similarly, the state officials, namely the 
magnates (that is, the treasurer, the palace herald, the chief cupbearer, the rab 
sa-rési, the chief bailiff, the vizier, and the commander-in-chief) and the pro- 
vincial governors are not discussed in Part II. They were mostly not concerned 
with the royal household proper but with military activities and state affairs 
and, with their own institutional households, comprised the outer area of the 
king's court. Also, the seven magnates were examined in detail by Mattila 
2000. Due to the overall importance especially of the seven highest-ranking 
state officials for the Assyrian administration, they are briefly introduced in 
section 7.3. This section is accompanied by a general overview of the history 
of the Neo-Assyrian empire (section 7.1) and an introduction to the nature of 
the Neo-Assyrian kingship (section 7.2). 

The offices, professions, and courtiers are analysed according to the follow- 
ing criteria: [1] social background and origin; [2] appointment and career; 
[3] properties and economic affairs; [4] income and revenues; [5] functions 
and subordinates; [6] rank and distribution. Thus, the analysis considers the 
social status and financial situation of office-holders as well as the tasks and 
responsibilities entailed by each office. The categories of officials and profes- 
sionals discussed here are mostly not limited to the royal household and the 
households of key members of the royal family but were also associated with 
the households of high-ranking state officials and the temple sphere. Since it 
is not always clear from the sources to which domain personnel—especially 
professionals but also some officials—belonged, the data are usually presented 
and discussed in their entirety for the sake of completeness and in order to gain 
as much information as is available and to draw conclusions, with the help of 
analogy where necessary. For the same reason knowledge gained from other 
periods, particularly the Middle Assyrian (Jakob 2003) and the Neo-Babylonian 
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(Bongenaar 1997; Jursa 2010), is taken into account. Furthermore, a large 
amount of archaeological and iconographic data from Neo-Assyrian palaces 
has helped to create a more comprehensive picture and also to adjust the 
conclusions drawn from the written sources. Nevertheless, the focus of this 
work lies on the analysis of the written sources, and so this other material is 
only occasionally incorporated. A spatial analysis of Neo-Assyrian palaces on 
the basis of the archaeological material has been conducted recently (Kertai 
2015; see also Groß and Kertai 2019). As to the written sources, we are dealing 
with a fraction of the documentation originally written and thus that the sources 
only provide a limited insight into the Assyrian world. Despite taking into 
account this scanty state of preservation, which is partly owed to the use of 
perishable writing materials, the Neo-Assyrian administration is generally 
regarded as less bureaucratic, thus less associated with “paper-work” Ë than 
other ancient systems. Together with the assumption of a less developed 
bureaucracy, one wonders to which extent ad hoc assignments rather than fixed 
responsibilities determined the everyday life of an official. However, although 
ad hoc missions certainly were part of the system, official tasks comprised 
a fixed range of basic responsibilities. Despite the tendency of the sources 
(especially the letters) to reflect irregular cases rather than daily routine, we can 
detect consistency among the working environments and duties of particular 
officials. 

The synthesis provided in Part HI deals with two main subjects. On the basis 
of Part II and of the Neo-Assyrian text corpus in general, first, the Neo-Assyrian 
palace household as a whole and, second, Neo-Assyrian officialdom are dis- 
cussed. In the first section I examine the staff of the principal members of the 
royal family (king, crown prince, queen and king's mother). Mainly based 
on the areas of responsibility elucidated in Part II, I then offer a reconstruction 
of the organisation of the palace household and its personnel, together with 
a model of the palace household. Therefore subjects including the overall 
administration, the management of communication and documentation, the 
maintenance of guarding and security, and the supply of foodstuffs and other 
goods are examined, taking into account the different types of palaces and their 
functions. These aspects not only concern the central palace household but also 
demonstrate its connection with the provincial domains and the temple sphere. 
The discussion concentrates on the working structures, the division of respon- 
sibilities, and the ways in which the palace organised itself, covered its needs 
and gained (financial) profit while fulfilling its role as administrative and 
political headquarters. This focus contrasts with the approach of the pioneering 
court study Die hófische Gesellschaft of Elias concerning the French court 


? See Fales and Postgate 1992: XXXIII, Postgate 2001b: 182 and 2007: 7-8. 
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in Versailles of Louis XIV and his successors first published in 1969," where 
the social aspects are paramount. The impact of social dynamics at court, how- 
ever, is considered in the second part of the synthesis which examines general 
features of Neo-Assyrian officialdom including social origin, education, 
appointment, career steps, remuneration and property-holding, the concept of 
service, hierarchies and delegation of responsibility. The investigation of Neo- 
Assyrian officialdom also leads us to consider questions such as its degree of 
rationality and to which extent Weber's ideal types of rulership including the 
"patrimonial state" (i.e. “traditionale Herrschaft") and the “bureaucratic state" 
(i.e. “rationale Herrschaft", Weber ?1972: 124) apply, or whether it is legitimate 
to describe it as a “patrimonial-bureaucratic empire", a modified type proposed 
by Blake (1979: 78—9) for the Mughal empire on the basis of Weber's models. 


4 TERMINOLOGY 


For the purpose of studying the Neo-Assyrian royal household, it seems 
advisable to define some recurring terms and to discuss their connotations. 
Beginning with the "palace", this primarily denotes the physical house of the 
ruler or the king which, as is clear from the Sumerian É.GAL, distinguishes it 
from other houses by its greater physical size. This “great house” is regarded 
as the royal residence, the seat of kingship and the seat of the central govern- 
ment. Just as the term “house” (É) can also refer to “household”, the same is 
true for the “palace” (É.GAL) which may be understood as the “palace house- 
hold” in the sense of the structured inner life of the palace building, and in the 
abstract sense of an administrative entity, an institution, whose responsibilities 
and claims extend beyond the palace walls. Thus, the GAL in É.GAL refers to 
the size of the building as well as to the structural complexity of its departments 
and personnel, in-house and outside. In this book “palace” is usually used in 
the sense of “palace household”, either as a reference to the internal household 
or the palace institution; only occasionally does it refer to the palace building 
as such. The term “royal household", as used in the title of this book, functions 
as a synonym for the “palace household", owing to the fact that the palace is 
above all the household of the king. However, we do not find an equivalent in 
the Akkadian sources: bet Sarri is not used as an alternative designation for 
ekallu. By contrast, the households of the crown prince, the queen, and the 
king's mother are referred to as bet mar Sarri, bét segalli, and bét ummi Sarri 
respectively. Arising out of the palace household originally, they developed 
into separate establishments and are frequently referred to as "satellite house- 
holds" (of the royal household) in this study. 


^ The book is based on Elias' Habilitation treatise from 1933 (Elias ?2002: 491). 
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In discussing palace households, one also needs to clarify the use of the 
term “court” for which, in contrast to other languages such as Greek aulé and 
Latin aula, no distinct term in Akkadian exists. According to Winterling's 
(1997: 13—4) attempt to list all connotations of “court” in the middle ages and 
early modern times, the “court” among others can refer to the residence of the 
ruler, the ruler's entourage, and the organisation of court offices, in the sense 
of the “Hofstaat”, and the state it represents as such. In short, he defines the 
"court" as the "erweiterte *Haus' eines Monarchen" (Winterling 1997: 14) 
which roughly corresponds to the aforementioned definitions of the “palace” 
and the “palace household"? This meaning of “court” also applies to this 
study, though in a narrower sense the "court" is meant here to denote the 
king's entourage comprising his personal servants and confidants, many of 
whom accompanied him on a regular basis. Hence, in the case of an itinerant 
king his “court” is not fixed to the main palace building, but is applied to the 
immediate environment of the king wherever he was. Corresponding to the 
definitions of “court”, "courtier" in the proper sense of the word means a 
member of the king's entourage but also denotes the palace household mem- 
bers in general, comprising officials, professionals, servants, and others. 

The terms “empire” and “state” are used synonymously here to refer to the 
political system of Assyria in first millennium BCE. The term "state" for 
Assyria does not refer to a state in the modern sense of the word with a clear 
definition of state territory, state nation, and state authority, but, simply, to 
a territorial power in the abstract. 


5 TECHNICAL REMARKS 


Instead of referring to the number of the tablet or its copy, such as ADD 711, 
or previous editions, such as TIM 11 7, care has been taken to cite texts 
and text passages according to the most recent edition, such as SAA 14 38 and 
SAA 14 426. The envelope of a tablet is marked with an asterisk given with the 
text number (for instance, CTN 3 10*). Transliterations are reproduced accord- 
ing to the edition or according to copies and photographs of the tablet itself. 
For the sake of consistency, however, general writing conventions are adopted 
from the State Archives of Assyria series and applied to all the transliterations 
(see list of “Other abbreviations and symbols"). Consistency is aimed at with 
the translations of titles, so that the Akkadian equivalent is not always repeated 


5 Cf. Garelli (1972-5), describing the Assyrian “Hofstaat” which comprises the palace 
household (including the women's quarters, the magnates, the palace officials and the domestic 
personnel). 

6 See Selz 2011: 23-4; cf. Postgate (2010: 20) who differentiates between “state” and “empire”. 
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along with the English term and vice versa. It should be understood that in some 
cases these are only approximate renderings of the title in the original language.” 

The post-canonical eponym dates from 648* to 612*/609* BCE are given 
according to Parpola's reconstructed schedule in the first fascicle of PNA 
(Radner 1998: XVII-XX). This list is not undisputed and other attempts to 
reconstruct the chronological order of post-canonical eponyms, specifically that 
of Reade (1998), are not to be ignored.? Thus, in relevant cases, the dates 
according to Reade's reconstructed schedule are also taken into account. 

In the prosopographical catalogue the numbers assigned to individuals in 
PNA are given in brackets. Individuals who feature in PNA as the sole bearer 
of a name (and who are thus unnumbered) are here designated (1), to distin- 
guish them from individuals who are not included in PNA, here designated (-). 
PNA numbers are only given along with individuals who bear titles which are 
directly relevant and are also examined in more detail in this study. Hence, 
PNA numbers are, for instance, usually not provided for named municipal 
authorities such as mayors (hazannu), priests (sangá) or military officials such 
as cohort commanders (rab kisri). This, however, does not apply to subordi- 
nates of the officials discussed here. Hence the PNA number is, for instance, 
provided for the chariot driver of the chief cook. 

Information about geographical locations is given according to the Helsinki 
Atlas of the Near East in the Neo-Assyrian Period (Parpola and Porter 2001). 
Additional information on toponyms of the western territory is provided on 
the basis of Die Orts- und Gewdssernamen der neuassyrischen Zeit. Teil 1: 
Die Levante (Bagg 2007) as well as Teil 2: Zentralassyrien und benachbarte 
Gebiete, Agypten und die arabische Halbinsel (Bagg 2017) and the RIA article 
on the Assyrian provinces (Radner 20062). 

References to the Assur Temple usually mean the Assur Temple in Assur, 
the main temple of the god Assur and of the Assyrian empire. However, sanc- 
tuaries devoted to Aššur also existed in other Assyrian cities and these are 
occasionally also attested in the sources (see Parpola 1983a: 317). 

Since this study repeatedly refers to measured allocations of natural pro- 
duce, the approximate modern equivalents of the ancient capacity measures 
are given here according to Postgate (1976: 67-8, $6.3): one emaru is 
c. 184.00 litres, one situ is c. 18.40 litres and one qü is c. 1.84 litres. It has to 
be kept in mind, though, that one distinguished between heavy, light, and other 
variants of these measures and that the actual capacities therefore varied 
considerably (cf. Powell 1987—90: 501-2). 


7 The Akkadian terms are, however, kept in cases where the translation is particularly uncertain 
or problematic. 

* For an overview of the research on the post-canonical eponyms and some remarks see 
Mattila 2002: XIII-XV. 
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6 TEXTUAL SOURCES 


Covering a timespan of more than 300 years, thousands of documents mainly 
written on clay have come to light for the Neo-Assyrian period. This chapter 
provides a discussion of the text genres and archives of particular relevance for 
the study of the royal household. In addition, it examines the increasing use of 
perishable writing material such as wooden writing boards, parchment and 
leather which, in the latter two cases, accompanied the use of Aramaic language 
and script. 


6.1 Text types 


The most important and substantial text group for the present study consists 
of documents produced for everyday use, primarily legal texts, administrative 
documents and letters. Apart from these “everyday documents” employed both 
in the official and in the private sphere, text types exclusively related to the 
official or the royal sphere are of interest here. These comprise royal inscrip- 
tions, loyalty treaties (SAA 2 6, 8; Lauinger 2012), queries to the sun-god 
Šamaš and related extispicy reports concerned with appointments to posts and 
with possible rebellions against the crown,’ the edict of the appointment of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a (SAA 12 82-4), and grants of land and tax exemption of 
land (together with related schedules) to high-ranking individuals; '? one also 
gains some information about officials from the edicts and decrees for temple 
maintenance (SAA 12 68-81). In contrast to the Middle Assyrian period, the 
Neo-Assyrian textual evidence is poor in descriptive texts, but there is a 
description of a royal meal (naptunu) preserved which gives some insight into 
the schedule of such a meal from the perspective of the personnel engaged 
(SAA 20 33).!! In addition, there are two lexical lists, one found in Sultantepe 
and the other from Kuyunjik, enumerating official and professional titles which 
are of particular use here (MSL 12 233, 238). The remainder include a few 
literary, cultic, and prophecy texts. In the following sections the everyday 
documents, royal inscriptions, and lexical lists are discussed in more detail 
according to their primary distinctive features such as outward appearance, 
form and contents, and their usefulness for the present study. 


? Appointment queries: SAA 4 149-182 and 274-275; extispicy reports related to appoint- 
ment queries: SAA 4 299—310; insurrection queries: SAA 4 139-148. Whereas queries focus on 
the request to Šamaš itself, the extispicy reports first of all enumerate omens relevant to the 
particular query, which is only mentioned afterwards (Starr 1990: XVI-XXVIII). To simplify 
matters, I refer to all these texts as queries. 

10 SAA 12 1-67 (except for nos. 1, 19, 24 and 48 which are grants to temples). 

!! A recent discussion of this text can be found in Ermidoro 2015: 161—89. 
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6.1.1 Legal texts 


The majority of legal texts stems from the private archives of Assur and from 
archives from public buildings in Nineveh and Kalhu. First editions of Neo- 
Assyrian legal texts from Nineveh and from Nineveh and Assur respectively 
were made towards the end of the 19“ century and in the first decades of the 
20" century by Johns (1898, 1901, and 1926) and Kohler and Ungnad (1913). 
Legal texts from Nineveh were upgraded in the context of the Neo-Assyrian 
Text Corpus Project in the series State Archives of Assyria, volumes 6 (1991) 
and 14 (2002).? Legal texts from Assur were published in recent years by 
Ahmad 1996, in the series Studien zu den Assur-Texten (StAT 1—3 [1999, 
2001, 2007]), in two issues of the State Archives of Assyria Bulletin," and in 
Radner 2016. Legal documents from Kalhu can be found in Wiseman 1953, 
Parker 1957, the series of Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud (CTN 2 [1973] and 
3 [1984]), and Ahmad and Postgate 2007 (= Edubba 10).'* From among these 
legal texts from the heartland cities, material dating to the 8" century or earlier 
is meagre, apart from the text group from the North-West Palace in Kalhu 
published by Ahmad and Postgate 2007. The majority dates to the 7 century, 
and in the case of Assur one can even narrow it down to the second half of the 
7^ century. Other places where legal records have been found include inter alia 
Imgur-lllil (Parker 1963), Dur-Katlimmu (Radner 2002), Burmarina (Fales 
and Radner 2005), and TuShan (Parpola 2008).? Continuing works on Neo- 
Assyrian legal documents in terms of their appearance, formulation, and legal- 
and socio-historical aspects have been published by Postgate and Radner.!^ 
While Postgate concentrated on the formulation of the legal texts and estab- 
lished still valuable categories for it, the attempt of Radner goes beyond it as 
she studied these texts also with regard to the information they contain on 
Assyrian society. 


12 A previous edition of these texts was published by Kwasman in 1988 (NALDK). SAA 14 
includes the archive of the courtier Inirta-Sarru-usur (SAA 14 426-461) which was previously 
edited by Postgate and Ismail (TIM 11, n.d.); for further previous works see Kwasman and Par- 
pola 1991: XIII-XIV and Mattila 2002: IX—X. 

13 NATAPA 1 and 2 in SAAB 5 (1991) and 9 (1995). Corresponding copies to the published 
Assur-texts were edited by Jakob-Rost and Fales 1996 (KAN 1), Jakob-Rost et al. 2000 (KAN 2) 
and Faist 2005 (KAN 3); note also Faist 2010 (KAN 4) providing further copies of everyday 
records mostly not studied yet but as far as legible taken into account here. 

14 For lists of legal texts published in the two CTN-volumes see Postgate (1973: 2) and 
Dalley and Postgate (1984: 4, 9—10, 14, 15). Previous editions of the texts studied in CTN 2 were 
made by Wiseman (1950, 1952) and Wiseman and Kinnier Wilson (1951). 

15 For a detailed register of editions of legal texts from the entire Neo-Assyrian empire up to 
1997, including provincial material, see Radner 1997a: 9-18. 

16 Postgate 1976, a pioneering work on Neo-Assyrian legal texts, and Radner 1997a. A brief 
overview of legal texts is also provided in Radner 2003b: 901—5. The following description of 
the different types of legal documents is based on these studies. 
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As Radner put it, Neo-Assyrian legal texts are the legally binding documen- 
tation of legal transactions. Thus, essential characteristics of Neo-Assyrian 
legal documents are the date, the witness list as well as the sealing," with the 
witnesses being the very indicator differentiating legal texts from administra- 
tive documents. Basically one distinguishes between the conveyance type 
(“Erwerbsvertrag”) and the contract type (“Obligationsurkunde”). In addition, 
receipts and judicial texts belong here, but they do not involve the same strict 
formulae. The conveyance type documents “transfers of ownership of real 
estate and persons" and includes sales and exchanges, land leases, adoptions, 
marriages, dedications to temples, and divisions of inheritance. The contract 
type records any kind of obligation, mainly “true loans" and other debt notes; 
also the corn loan dockets belong to this group.!? Although the phrasing of 
conveyances refers to a “cash purchase", this might not always have been 
the case and is perhaps owed to the highly standardised formula. The contracts, 
on the other hand, were also used to document administrative procedures 
(Dalley and Postgate 1984: 8). External characteristics for conveyances are 
a rectangular shape and the writing parallel to the shorter axis. By contrast, the 
bulk of obligations comprise pillow-shaped tablets enclosed in envelopes. Both 
the tablet and the envelope bear almost an identical version of the contract, 
usually written parallel to the longer axis, though only the envelope was sealed. 
The second group of contracts comprises the triangular dockets which were not 
only used to document corn loans but also loans of wine, straw or animals. 
They were shaped around a knot of strings and written either parallel to the 
shorter (more often) or the longer axis. There has been a vivid discussion on 
the question to what these strings were actually once fixed. Postgate assumed 
that they had been fixed to Aramaic scrolls, which had in the meantime per- 
ished. Radner (1997a: 27-31), after considering other proposed possibilities, 
supports this suggestion which indeed remains the most plausible.?? 

As the tablets were usually kept by the creditor or purchaser, while sealed 
by the debtor or seller, we can generally assume for an interrelated text group 
that we are dealing with the archival legacy of the one on whose behalf the 


17 This happened before the transaction as such was drawn up on the tablet (Radner 1995: 67). 

!Š For an edition of selected judicial texts see Jas 1996. He primarily categorised these texts 
by the presence or absence of the term dénu. According to Radner (1997-8: 380-1) this is 
misleading. The categories (a) orders in court, (b) records of court proceedings, (c) records of 
payment of judicial fines and (d) records of judicial settlement, as established by Postgate (1976: 
58—62), may fit better. 

19 Common debt notes include delivery and work contracts as well as offering-debt-notes. 
Postgate (1976: 33, 37) established the term “true loan" for records containing the phrase ina 
puhi ittisi, though its definite meaning remains disputed (cf. Faist 2007: 26, commentary to line 
5 of StAT 3 6). 

20 Radner convincingly refutes the suggestion of Fales (1986: 19-24) that the dockets were once 
worn around the neck by the debtor. As to the possibility that the dockets were fixed to the very 
item they deal with, she observes especially in the case of living animals that this is implausible. 
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transaction was drawn up.?! Quite often active parties are qualified by their title 
or profession, which not only facilitates and clarifies the identification of 
individuals but adds essential information on the official's conduct of life. 
Hence we are occasionally able to estimate the scope of legal transactions as 
well as the actual state of wealth of individuals. Additional observations can 
be made according to the degree of mobility and room for manoeuvre due to 
purchases of land scattered throughout the empire by the very same individual. 
Of further interest is also the question of whether the same parties tended to 
make deals with one another repeatedly and, if so, which persons interacted 
with each other. Apart from the active parties to legal transactions, another 
important group of persons comprised by the obligatory witness list. These 
witnesses, if not named along with their title, can sometimes be identified 
thanks to their recurrent role as witnesses to transactions conducted by the very 
same buyer or creditor. Perhaps not in each case but quite frequently, witness 
lists were arranged according to social rank and legal status, which were related 
to the title.”? The arrangement was not accidental, as is also shown by the 
scribe, as actual writer of the legal text, who lists himself at the very end, with 
or without title and sometimes with the supplement sabit tuppi.” Apart from 
universal hierarchies, also other factors influenced the order of witnesses such 
as the participation of the buyer's and seller's associates and neighbours. Thus, 
the witness lists remain a difficult but nevertheless noteworthy instrument 
for evaluating the social standing and the degree of authority of individuals. 
Overall, and despite the fact that they (and especially their witness lists) present 
us with problems of contextualisation, the legal documents are an important 
source of attestations of palace personnel who feature (especially in the records 
deriving from the palaces of Kalhu and Nineveh) as active parties, witnesses, 
and as owners of properties adjoining those being sold. 


6.1.2 Administrative texts 


Administrative texts dating to the 9 down to the 7^ century have mainly 
been found in the public buildings of Nineveh and Kalhu. Administrative 
records from Nineveh have been edited in the series State Archives of Assyria 


?! Whereas contracts were destroyed after the obligation was fulfilled, the conveyances could 
remain valid for a long time, because properties were handed over together with their related 
tablets (Radner 1997a: 72-4). It is presumably due to the fact that legal records were destroyed 
after having lost their validity that the majority of legal texts dates to the 7" century. 

22 E.g. it is quite striking that in several legal texts from Assur the commander-of-fifty is 
always listed as first witness (e.g. SAAB 5 33 r. 9, StAT 3 95 r. 3, StAT 2 167 r. 6). 

23 Alternatively tuppi kaniki / danniti / egirti. Postgate (2011: 157-8, with further literature) 
has defended his idea that sabit tuppi refers to the scribe “who drew up the document” against 
Radner (1997a: 89-92), interpreting the expression as "keeper of the tablet" (or “Verwahrer der 
Tafel"). 
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(volumes SAA 7, 11), while the majority of texts from Kalhu is edited in the 
series Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud, volumes 1-3.” From among other places 
particularly the provincial cities Guzana (Dornauer 2014: 49-100) and Sibaniba 
(Finkelstein 1953: 137-41) have produced some administrative texts. Apart 
from short discussions in these publications, no detailed and focussed study 
about the nature of this text type within the Neo-Assyrian corpus has been 
undertaken so far.?? I therefore present a short overview, motivated by Jursa 
who worked out a principal typology for Neo-Babylonian administrative texts 
from the temple archives of Eanna (Uruk) and Ebabbar (Sippar).”° Apart from 
administrative texts simply listing commodities without indicating a trans- 
action, these documents “usually concern the transfer of a commodity or of the 
responsibility for a commodity from one party to another" and ideally contain 
the following information (Jursa 2005: 45): 


— type and amount of commodity or object involved 
— type of transaction 

party/parties involved 

date 


The latter characteristic (date) is indicated only exceptionally, which remains 
an impediment to study. Also the information about the actual commodity or 
object and the type of transaction is missing quite often. This is either because 
they were not given on the tablet, or because the relevant headings and sub- 
scripts or summations are broken or not preserved at all. Due to this “bureau- 
cratic shorthand" (Fales and Postgate 1992: XV), which goes along with the 
usage of concise short terms,’ we are still lacking an understanding of these 
texts and the administrative actions behind them. But thanks to what is pre- 
served we are nevertheless able to determine particular administrative text 
groups and to discuss their possible backgrounds. Representative therefore is 
a number of “wine lists" (CTN 1 1-33, CTN 3 119-149), dating to the 
8" century and found in Fort Shalmaneser in Kalhu, which could be identified 


?* Copies of administrative texts from Nineveh were made by Johns in 1901 (ADD II and 
ADB), and from Kalhu by Parker and Wiseman in various volumes of the journal Iraq. Note 
especially Parker 1961 which contains administrative records from the ZT area which have not 
yet been re-edited. The ADB-texts were also edited and discussed in Fales 1973. 

25 A former attempt was made by Postgate (1974a: 4-6). Such an undertaking, however, is 
envisaged by the author in the context of the GMTR series. 

26 Jursa 2004: 150-9 and 2005: 44—5. Although Neo-Assyrian administrative texts seem to 
be less standardised, one can nevertheless adopt some basic definitions for the Neo-Assyrian 
documents. 

27 Administrative keywords are, for instance, akiltu (“consumption”, e.g. SAA 7 115 i 1; 
ND 2803 i 1; SAA 1 192 r. 1) and za'uzzu (“ distribution", e.g. SAA 7 157 r. ii 14), nikkassu 
epesu (“to make accounts", e.g. SAA 7 118 r. ii 27). References to this procedure can also be 
found in letters (SAA 10 353:16-17, r. 11). See for a more detailed discussion Groß forthcoming. 
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as such thanks to a few headings preserved. The most complete version of these 
headings gives the commodity (karanu, wine), the type of transaction in brief 
(akiltu riksu, “expenditure, schedule”, Parpola 1976: 170) as well as a full date 
formula (Addaru, 22"4, 784).5 The subsequent text body, either single or 
multiple columned, lists amounts (of wine) along with the recipients. Thanks 
to the heading it is clear that wine was distributed TO various officials and 
personnel for consumption. However, in many circumstances the direction of 
the transaction remains unclear, i.e. it is not obvious if commodities are being 
distributed TO someone or if they were given BY someone,” whereby the 
constant—since we are primarily dealing with texts found in the palace—is 
normally the palace household. Thus, in many cases one has to ask whether 
commodities were distributed by the palace (expenditures) or whether they 
were brought to the palace (income). 

On the basis of the Neo-Babylonian material, Jursa (2005: 45) established 
the typology of "single transaction" texts and "multiple transaction" texts. 
Adopting these categories, the following types of administrative documents can 
be identified in the Neo-Assyrian sources: ?? 


1) Single transaction texts: 

* Receipts: these are not standardised and may confirm a further or final step 
within a pre-existing legal transaction (e.g. SAAB 5 4; CTN 2 144—149). 
Many of these receipts bear witness lists and are therefore more related 
to the legal texts in terms of their formulation (see above, e.g. CTN 2 98). 

* Sealings or clay bullae: These directly sealed, for instance, storage jars 
filled with wine or barley or secured knots of strings which were tied 
around containers or documents (e.g. SAA 11 49-75; CTN 2 233-9). 
Two basic features designate these clay bullae: first, the clay lumps are 
furnished with a sealing, often made with the royal stamp seal and the 
seals of other bureaux (such as that of the queen, see Radner 2008). 
Second, quite often short information is given, involving a date formula. 
The two steps, securing the commodity with clay and sealing this same 
clay lump, are "the two essential administrative actions of securing a 
specific contents" (Fales and Postgate 1995: XXI). The most significant 


28 CTN 1 3:1-2: GESTIN.MES "KÚ rik'-su a UD-me ITI.DIRI.SE UD.'22'.KÁM lim-me 
Marduk-Sarru-usur, meaning “expenditure of wine, schedule of the day, of intercalary Addaru, 
22"! day, eponym year of M.”. 

2 Possible keywords in this respect are ina pani, ana and ša. Whereas the first two usually 
refer to the recipient, the Sa (“of”) in “commodity X of PN" either means that X has to be paid 
by PN or that X is at the disposal of PN. In many cases there is no preposition given at all, which 
makes it even more difficult unless the nature of the transaction becomes clear for other reasons. 
Cf. Fales and Postgate 1992: XX on (potential) debt lists. 

30 This is intended as an overview, not as a comprehensive categorisation of each administra- 
tive text known from the Neo-Assyrian period. 
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finds are the c. 450 sealings from room LXI of the South-West Palace at 
Nineveh (Herbordt 1992: 16-7). In this regard one should also mention 
some sealed textile labels from Nineveh that were once fixed to strings 
which presumably tied up the textiles (SAA 7 93-106). 


2) Multiple transaction texts recording a series of identical transactions: drawn 
up as lists, they usually give general information once in the heading and 
often bear summations at the end of the list (or at the end of a section in 
the list). 

* Accounts of income (of the palace): for instance, lists of tribute 
(maddattu, e.g. SAA 11 30), of audience gifts (namurtu, e.g. SAA 7 61); 
accounts of tax revenue (e.g. grain deliveries: SAA 11 23; ilkakate pay- 
ments in kind to the palace: CTN 3 87, 88). Also the inventories of 
tablets and writing boards (SAA 7 49—56) from the reign of Assurbanipal 
record literary, medical, and other “library texts" brought or taken from 
elsewhere, especially Babylonia (SAA 7 49 iii 1-5). 

* Accounts of expenditures (made by the palace): for instance, ration lists 
(e.g. wine lists; ND 2803: rations of grain and cereal products); redistri- 
bution lists (e.g. redistribution of tribute: SAA 11 36); accounts of due 
incomings (e.g. list of debts, SAA 7 30). 


3) Multiple transaction texts recording different kinds of transactions: 

* Balanced accounts(?): the identification of balanced accounts among the 
Neo-Assyrian texts is difficult. According to Postgate (1974a: 235-6, 
379), ND 2451 bears a credit and debit side. The related banquet lists 
SAA 7 148-157 too are believed to be the remnants of balanced accounts 
(Mattila 1990), but it is neither clear that different transactions were 
listed nor that they display balanced incomings and outgoings.?! 


While these administrative texts obviously record credit or debit transactions, 
this is not necessarily the case with those documents, primarily lists, that simply 
count or enumerate commodities and people for various reasons, or that record 
other activities and circumstances: 


e Inventories: CTN 2 155 (inventory of people, edibles, wooden and metal 
objects, textiles). Pure inventories are rare; the listing of objects often 
implies a transaction of income or expenditure. 

* Harran Census (SAA 11 201—220): apparently this is an independent 
register of some land holdings in north-western Mesopotamia, probably 
connected to the tax-exemption of the Harran region during the reign 
of Sargon II and/or on the occasion of the newly established province 


?! Fales and Postgate 1992: XXXI-XXXIII. 
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Harran (Radner 2006a: 54). Thus, the appellation “census” and the 
assumption that this is just a section of a comprehensive inventory regis- 
tering the entire Neo-Assyrian territory is misleading.” 

e Muster lists: for instance, horse lists (CTN 3 85, 98-118), lists of mili- 
tary personnel (SAA 11 123-144). There are also lists of personnel and 
professionals given by name (e.g. SAA 7 1-2, 5, 13-14; ND 2498). 

e Memoranda: these are meant for internal use and are therefore informal. 
Jursa (2004: 153-4) stressed for the Neo-Babylonian exemplars that 
they are written in the first person singular or plural, which is not neces- 
sarily the case with Neo-Assyrian memoranda (e.g. CTN 2 111-2, though 
note, for instance, StAT 3 51). 

* Miscellaneous lists: lists of lodgings (müsubu) (SAA 7 7—12), lists 
concerning building progress (of Dur-Sarrukin: SAA 11 15-20). 


Apart from very general rules, such as the fact that extensive lists are usually 
drawn up in portrait format on large tablets and receipts were written on small, 
pillow-shaped tablets in the landscape format, the physical form of administra- 
tive tablets is variable and does not follow strict rules. Even within a group of 
obviously related texts, appearance and quality can differ. There are no strict 
similarities concerning the layout of the texts, i.e. columns and rulings are 
widely used but in a varying layout and number (cf. Fales and Postgate 1992: 
XIII, Pls. I-XI). Columns can be separated by single or double lines and 
sections within columns are marked by single, double, or triple rulings; com- 
mon bond can be shown by indentations. Vertical arrangements (without lines) 
indicate tabulation rather than separation (Radner 1995: 64—6, Fig. 2). In 
general it has to be noted that the Neo-Assyrian administration did not bother 
too much with following strict guidelines,” which goes together with the afore- 
mentioned “bureaucratic shorthand”. 

An important question concerning the various administrative documents is 
the actual point of recording in relation to the transaction itself. In this respect 
we have to be alert to documents drafted post factum or ante factum, and 
documents drawn up only when the transaction actually took place. Further- 
more, there were initial documents (“primary documentation") and administra- 
tive documents compiled on the basis of previous written records (“secondary 
documentation").?^ Transactions compiled ad factum create primary documents 
and are usually of a more ephemeral character, as is also obvious from the hasty 
style of such administrative tablets. Those texts which were drawn up before 
or after a transaction had taken place can provide the reader either with primary 


32 Fales 1973; Fales and Postgate 1995: XXX-XXXIV. 

33 Fales and Postgate (1995: XVII-XVIII) write of “a system which seems marked by dispa- 
rate and haphazard guidelines". 

34 Jursa 2004: 159-63; 2005: 45. 
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or secondary records. 'The latter is the case especially when these records con- 
tain entries applying to different months and years (e.g. SAA 7 34; 79). More 
direct indicators for a secondary compilation are, for instance, given in a debt 
list where it says that debts are given according to the “old documents,” where 
the actual type of the primary document remains unclear.’ In view of other 
documents, however, secondary administrative documents refer not only to 
other administrative documents but also to other text types.?? According to 
other references in the cuneiform sources, one has to assume that a huge num- 
ber of administrative documents was once drawn up on perishable material, for 
example, on wooden writing boards. The point of time of the composition of 
an administrative record is also relevant in order to determine the frequency 
and possible regular intervals of the occurrence of certain records. Hence, there 
seem to have been lists that were regularly drawn up on the occasion of par- 
ticular events, like the New Year's Festival or yearly military campaigns and 
related reviews. On the other hand, administrative documents may deal with 
singular projects, for instance the establishment of Dur-Sarrukin (SAA 11 
15-20), and irregular incidents; also, ad hoc lists were prepared in unexpected 
situations. 

As we find many officials and employees listed in administrative documents, 
these texts are not just an essential source for the Neo-Assyrian administration, 
but they also provide information about the individuals themselves. Apart from 
the actual contents, we get an idea of administrative hierarchies and social 
rankings thanks to the sequences themselves, occasionally even repeated (e.g. 
in the wine lists), and in view of the amount and quality of the commodities 
given to or delivered by the individuals. As with the witness lists, however, the 
order is not consistent (e.g. SAA 7 5) because there was no need or no chance 
to take into account hierarchies and the documents were arranged on the basis 
of other criteria. Except for rankings, these lists can give a hint concerning 
associated offices or professions that were mentioned in the same sections. 


6.1.3 Letters 


From around 3,300 letters surviving from the Neo-Assyrian empire, more 
than 3,000 were unearthed in Nineveh. Apart from a few exceptions, they 
belong to the state correspondence and involve administrative and scholarly 
letters. Basically the state correspondence comprises two groups: first, about 


35 SAA 7 30 ii 10°: [(x) e]-gír'-a-te la-bir-a-te. The term egirtu is mostly used for letters but 
also legal documents and can refer to administrative documents, at least in some cases (Radner 
1997a: 61). 

36 Radner 1997a: 71, fns. 358, 359, with reference to SAA 11 148 ii 7/.—8/, 205 ii 6-7”. These 
texts refer to a legal document by the term dannutu (for a definition of this term see Radner 
1997a: 56). 
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1,300 administrative letters from the reign of Sargon II and (comparatively 
few) from the reign of Sennacherib,?? and, second, the correspondence from the 
time of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal.”" From among the remainder of the 
c. 3,300 letters, more than 250 are from Kalhu, mainly dating to the reigns of 
Tiglath-pileser III and the first five years of Sargon II.” There might be also 
some letters from the intervening reign of Shalmaneser V, though one cannot 
identify even one with any certainty." Both corpora contain letters written 
in Neo-Babylonian dialect—c. 30 letters from Kalhu and c. one third of the 
Nineveh material published in SAA 17, 18 and 21—owing to the fact that 
Babylonians and Assyrian officials stationed in Babylonia were in contact with 
the Neo-Assyrian state centre regularly. 

Official letters were usually written on rectangular tablets across the short 
axis (standardised shape with the ratio 1:2) and enclosed within an envelope. 
The envelope was labelled with the introduction formula along with the sender's 
and addressee's names and sealed with a sealing of the sender. In the case of 
royal letters this was the royal sealing called unqu, which could also mean the 
royal message itself (cf. Parpola 1987: XV). By contrast, private letters were 
commonly written on oval tablets across the long axis. As these could have 
been sealed, they were not necessarily enclosed with an envelope.*! The head- 
ing of letters corresponds to a particular pattern that one can break down into 
the following sequential elements: 


* praescriptio: names the addressee (A) and sender (S) or vice-versa. The 
order is usually due to the relative ranking of A and S. The personal 
names of the correspondents can be supplemented by titles and/or kin- 
ship terms like “brother” or “father”, which do not necessarily refer to 
an actual blood relationship but can express relative status. Therefore 
"brother" can indicate a relationship between two equal ranking men, 


37 The correspondence of Sargon is published in SAA 1, 5, 15 and 17. Note that copies were 
published by Harper (ABL) and more recently by Parpola (1979a, = CT 53) as well as Dietrich 
(1979, = CT 54). At least about 65 letters (published in SAA 17) have been identified as part of 
the correspondence of Sennacherib, see Dietrich 2003: XXXVI-XXXVII, Table III. There may 
be even more unearthed letters to be assigned to the latter, cf. http://www.ucl.ac.uk/sargon/essen- 
tials/archives/sargonsninevehletters/ and Dietrich 2003: XVI-XX. 

38 Published in SAA 10 (see therefore also Parpola 1970 and 19832) and 13 as well as SAA 16, 
18 and 21. 

?? Published in CTN 5 and in an updated version SAA 19. Note also the principal editions 
by Saggs in the journal Iraq (17/1-2 [1955], 18/1 [1956], 20/2 [1958], 21/2 [1959], 25/1 [1963], 
27/1 [1965], 28/2 [1966], 36/1-2 [1974]). 

^0 See http://www.ucl.ac.uk/sargon/essentials/archives/thenimrudletters/. There are some of 
his letters to his father Tiglath-pileser III, from the time when he was crown prince and bore the 
name Ulülaiu (Radner 2003-4). 

^! Cf. Fadhil and Radner 1996: 420-1 with examples; other examples are CTN 3 4-5. 

42 According to Fales 1987a: 453, Chart 1. Cf. with the study of the structure of private letters 
from Late Babylonian times in Hackl, Jursa and Schmidl 2014. 
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whereas “father” stands for a higher position. These expressions can be 
found both in private letters (more frequently) and in official or admin- 
istrative letters (only a few attestations). In letters to and from the king, 
the king is not mentioned by his personal name but just addressed as 
“king” (or as “farmer” during the substitute king ritual). Similar obser- 
vations can be made for high-ranking officials who are addressed with 
their title only: like the king they held a unique, unmistakable position. 

° salutatio: Sulmu ana A (“good health to A”) 

e blessings: e.g. Assur u Mullissu ana A likrubü (“may A&8ur and Mullissu 
bless A") 

e information on well-being: e.g. Sulmu ana mati Sa Sarri (“the land of the 
king is well") 


The praescriptio and the salutatio are usually given but blessings and state- 
ments of well-being are not, except for letters to the king where they are phrased 
frequently. They vary in length and contents due to the sender's custom. The 
enumeration (in number and quality) of divine names in the blessing is also 
related to the place from where the letter is sent and is therefore a useful tool 
for identifying the letter's origin. The headings of letters from the king contain 
a praescriptio and often information on the well-being of the king himself. 

As to the narrative part of letters from the Neo-Assyrian corpus, this is not 
standardised and varies in length and phrasing according to the actual purpose, 
context, and contents. The narrative section of a letter of appeal to the king 
is different to a commanding one from a high-ranking official to his servant. 
Letters to the king or high officials are marked by a higher degree of compre- 
hensive attempts at explanation and polite set-phrases,? whereas letters from 
the king and high officials to lower-ranking persons contain commands (for- 
mulated with prohibitive and imperative forms) and warnings and can be quite 
demanding.** Contents and tone also depend on the different types of relation- 
ship to the king, as is especially recognisable when comparing the letters of 
high-ranking officials and the letters of scholars to the king (Radner 2011). 
The purpose of the majority of letters is to communicate exceptional situations 
in order to cope with these in the king's interests, and it is assumed that most 
official tasks were fulfilled as routine obligations, which did not need to be 
reported to or ordered by the king." 


4 Such basic phrases, often formulated with the precative, are, for instance, “The king, my 
lord should know this.” (Sarri béli lii idi) or “Let the king, my lord, do as it pleases him.” (Sarru 
belt aki ša ila’’tini lepus). 

^ Adopting Sallaberger's (1999: 144—8) terminology, the “Informationsteil” is more elabo- 
rated in letters from lower-ranking to higher-ranking people, as is the case with the “Initiativteil”. 
The contrary is the case with the “Aufforderungsteil”. 

45 Cf. Postgate 1974a: 3; 2007: 7; see also Parpola (1987: XVI-XVII) with a less radical 


view. 
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The majority of the preserved official letters were written to the Assyrian 
king by his highest ranking officials and scholars. In the second half of the 8!" 
century the king's magnates, provincial governors, and military functionaries 
wrote letters to the king about provincial affairs, military organisation, and 
campaigns (see Chart 3 in Parpola 1981: 137-41). Additionally the king 
received intelligence reports on movements across the borders and building 
reports from Dur-Sarrukin in the case of Sargon. The correspondence from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, on the contrary, represents for a great 
part letters exchanged with scholars and priests. They dealt with omens and 
their impact (on the king) and other cultic matters, but there are also letters 
about domestic affairs and political affairs (in connection with Babylonia and 
Elam) from the 7" century. Comparatively few letters from the king (abat 
Sarri) to one of his subordinates have been found, which is not surprising as 
the find-spots we are primarily dealing with were the residences of the Assyrian 
kings. Therefore the preserved royal letters are presumably either copies of the 
original message sent abroad, 6 or unfinished or discarded drafts originally 
meant for sending.“ A few examples of the “king’s word" were found in the 
archives of the recipient: they stem from the Governor's Palace in Kalhu and 
the archive of the governor in Guzana;** a royal letter was also found in 
Assur.” From among the members of the royal family especially the crown 
princes (Ulülaiu alias the later king Shalmaneser V, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Assurbanipal) kept contact with their father by letter. It was also the crown 
prince among the royal family members with whom various officials and 
individuals tried to get in contact through letters most often,” though there are 
also some letters from officials written to the king's mother.?! 

About 100 letters neither involve the king nor another royal family member 
but were written between officials. As far as the recipients of these letters 
can be identified, they are primarily written to the magnates and other high 
officials. Especially letters to the vizier or grand vizier and the rab Sa-rési, 
written by their subordinates, are preserved, but also the palace scribe, the chief 
tailor, and a chamberlain received letters from lower ranking individuals.?? 


4 This is indicated by similar drafts of royal letters: because of their parallels SAA 21 23, 24 
and 25 could be drafts of the very same letter from Assurbanipal to Nabû-ušabši, governor of 
Uruk. 

47 This is probably true e.g. for SAA 1 5, SAA 16 3 and SAA 1 1. 

^5 Governor's Palace: CTN 2 181-186 dating to the 8" century (Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon 
ID; Guzana: TH 1-7 dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III. 

“ SAA 13 1 (KAV 114). For a list of Neo-Assyrian royal letters see Watanabe 1985: 146-51. 
? SAA 1 153; 13 78, 154, 158; 16 34, 35, 37, 38, 69, 70, 106, 107, 116, 142. 

! Eg. SAA 13 188; 18 10, 85. 

52 (Grand) vizier: e.g. SAA 1 123; 15 138, 169; 17 64, 66; 19 142. rab ša-rēši: e.g. SAA 17 
53; 18 99; 19 38. Palace scribe: e.g. SAA 19 14, 124. Chief tailor: SAA 18 178. Chamberlain: 
SAA 17 103. 
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Apart from this correspondence kept in the royal palaces, there are some letters 
preserved written by subordinates of the governor of Kalhu to their master 
(CTN 2 193-200, 230). Similarly, there were a few letters recovered in 
Fort Shalmaneser written to its palace manager by lower ranking personnel 
(CTN 3 2—5). Interactions by letter between equally ranking officials of dif- 
ferent spheres are only rarely attested.? The same is true for correspondence 
between officials of different spheres and status "7 It is difficult to determine 
how common communication between different domains, apart from the royal 
domain, was, as we simply lack these archives in most cases. If we were to 
take the evidence as it is, we might argue that external communication did not 
really exist and that exchange of information happened almost exclusively via 
the king or the central palace. But since we are provided with some proof of 
external communication, the dimensions of this kind of communication must 
have been even greater in view of the fact that we generally lack appropriate 
find-spots. As the domains of the magnates and the governors, apart from 
those of the king and royal family members, were the most influential and 
significant within the state apparatus, they presumably were in regular contact 
with each other, by face-to-face meetings as well as via correspondence. 

Apart from an insight into administrative hierarchies based on the heading 
or the body of the letters, we gain information about offices from the narrative 
part of the letter. As already pointed out, those who are attested as writing or 
receiving administrative letters are mainly the king, his family, and the highest 
officials of state. Thus, the active parties to letters do not usually include the 
middle- and lower-ranking people who are the central subject of the present 
study. The narrative parts of these letters, however, are an important source for 
our investigation even though many of them document exceptional cases rather 
than daily routine. 


6.1.4 Royal inscriptions 


Principal editions of the numerous inscriptions of Neo-Assyrian kings 
comprise the two RIMA Volumes 2 (1991) and 3 (1996) by Grayson, which 
cover the reigns of Aššūr-dān II to AXsurnasirpal II and of Shalmaneser III to 
A&&ür-nerari V respectively. The inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III were pub- 
lished by Tadmor (1994), the inscriptions of his successor, Sargon II, by Fuchs 
(1994). Frahm (1997) presented a comprehensive investigation of the written 


53 [n contrast to letters within the same sphere (“internal”) one could name those between 
different spheres "external" (cf. Postgate 1973: 23); for instance, CTN 2 188 and 189 (governor 
of Assur writes to the governor of Kalhu). 

** Bor instance, SAA 19 56 (governor of Nasibina to palace scribe), CTN 2 191 (palace super- 
visor to governor), 192 (rab miigi to governor). In Guzana two letters from the commander-in- 
chief and a letter from the rab Sa-rési to the governor of Guzana were found (TH 9-10, 12). 
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legacy of Sennacherib.? Borger made the inscriptions of Esarhaddon avail- 
able already in 1956 and published a substantial book on the inscriptions of 
Assurbanipal in 1996. In recent years many royal inscriptions have been 
re-edited in the series RINAP, including material of the kings Tiglath-pileser 
and Shalmaneser V (RINAP 1 [Tadmor and Yamada 2011]), Sennacherib 
(RINAP 3, Part 1 [Grayson and Novotny 2012] and Part 2 [Grayson and 
Novotny 2014]), Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 [Leichty 2011]) and Assurbanipal 
(RINAP 5/1 [Novotny and Jeffers 2018).3é 

Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions can be divided into at least three basic types: 
labels, dedicatory inscriptions, and commemorative inscriptions (Grayson 
1980: 150—9). Labels indicate royal ownership by giving the monarch's name, 
occasionally supplemented with epithets and/or references to the object in ques- 
tion. Such objects include bricks, vases, weights, beads, and royal seals. Labels 
on bricks can include a short statement relating to construction works and have 
therefore a commemorative character. Additionally, such labels were attached 
to pieces of booty. Dedicatory inscriptions are written on items, such as door 
sockets, bricks, and mace heads, dedicated by the king to a deity. In addition 
to these three distinct types of royal inscriptions, there is a fourth, namely 
“letters to the god" which date from the reigns of Sargon II and Esarhaddon. 
They tell about particular military actions (Sargon's 8" campaign against 
Urartu in 714 and Esarhaddon's campaign to Subria in 673) in a letter to the 
god A&&ur (and the city of Assur and its inhabitants, and further gods according 
to the preserved heading of Sargon's letter)?" The most relevant group for the 
Neo-Assyrian period are the commemorative inscriptions, which are reports on 
the monarch's military and building activities and are basically concerned with 
the representation of the Neo-Assyrian king. Commemorative inscriptions are 
principally subdivided by modern scholars into two groups: those narrating 
mainly military occasions chronologically, namely the annals, and those 
which do not follow this rule but are ordered geographically, called *summary 
inscriptions" "7 Annalistic representations are a Middle Assyrian innovation 
and can be subdivided into two types: those recording a single campaign, 


55 As a principal edition one has to note Luckenbill 1924, as one should also note his two 
volumes (1926 and 1927) on Neo-Assyrian inscriptions. 

56 Note also the RINAP online corpus http: //oracc.museum.upenn.edu/rinap/corpus/. 

7 Fora slightly divergent classification see Fales 1999-2001: 131, Chart 7. Two compositions 
from the reign of Assurbanipal are also characterised as letters to the gods; see Borger 1996: 
76-82 (for one on a prism) and Bauer 1933: 83-4 (for the much shorter text K 3408). 

55 At the beginning they were arranged according to eponyms. Shalmaneser III established 
another custom, arranging them by the regnal years (palii) of the king. Royal inscriptions of 
Sam&i-Adad V and Sennacherib were also arranged by the numbering of campaigns (girru). 

59 Cf. Fales 1999-2001: 131, Chart 7. The former term “display inscription" is misleading, 
as these inscriptions were not always visible but were often placed beneath floors etc. Tadmor 
(1994: 117) calls them “building inscriptions": they commonly begin with “palace of RN”. 

9? They are known from Tiglath-pileser I onwards, cf. Tadmor 1997: 325. 
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as is especially known for Neo-Assyrian times (Grayson 1980: 151), and those 
collecting multiple campaign narrations. Commemorative inscriptions basically 
comprise an introduction naming the king, his titles and epithets, as well as 
legitimation phrases.*! This is followed by narrative accounts of military actions 
and/or reports on construction works. Similar to the dedicatory inscriptions, they 
end up with blessings and can bear curses and/or a date (cf. Fales 1999-2001: 
132, Chart 8). 

Writing media for commemorative royal inscriptions are various. When 
written on clay barrels or prisms as well as on clay or stone tablets, they are 
usually deposited as foundation inscriptions beneath the floor or within the 
brickwork. Exposed inscriptions were often drawn up on the lion or bull colossi, 
door sills and, from ASSurnasirpal II onwards, on the reliefs in the principal 
palaces. Further representative inscriptions were written on stelae, obelisks 
or rocks accompanied with drawings, which were installed throughout the 
Assyrian empire.© 

Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, especially commemorative ones, were often 
formulated in the first person singular of the king and served for the represen- 
tation and legitimation of the monarch. They were usually written with Neo- 
Assyrian scribal characteristics in literary Standard Babylonian dialect, which 
might reflect an intentional demarcation from the everyday documents (Frahm 
1997: 246). They document and display the heroic activities of the Assyrian 
monarch and serve for the glorification of the head of state. What was always 
meant to be addressed by these royal statements are the gods. As to the earthly 
addressees, they informed the royal descendants about their unparalleled 
predecessors, when placed as a foundation deposit. In case of depictions in the 
palace, these were reserved for the king, his court and chosen guests, i.e. the 
most important and powerful people in and around the empire. Stelae and rock 
reliefs, on the other hand, could be visible to the common inhabitants of Assyria 
and its conquered territories, albeit only readable by a few. Nevertheless, 
as propagandistic instruments, such monuments had their desired persuasive 
effect thanks to their outer characteristics and fulfilled their purpose also by 
nonverbal means in displaying the Neo-Assyrian king as the magnificent and 
unimpeachable authority. 

It appears, based on lists of booty and tribute as well as on war reports, that 
scribes joining the campaigns composed the narrative sections of royal inscrip- 
tions, which were then approved by the king or perhaps even arranged together 


“! For a legitimation phrase see, for instance, a statement in an inscription of Sennacherib: 
“The god As&ur, the great mountain, granted to me unrivalled sovereignty and made my weapons 
greater than (those of) all who sit on (royal) daises.” (RINAP 3/1 1:4). 

9 For the whole range of materials and items see Fales 1999-2001: 127-30, Charts 5 and 6. 
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with the sovereign.9? Royal inscriptions were composed with numerous stereo- 
typical phrases to activate straightforward topoi. The authenticity and historicity 
of royal inscriptions is also affected by the more or less numerous compilations 
of this text genre. Thus, abbreviations and other modifications took place within 
this process. With the increasing number of regnal years of a monarch his great 
deeds from earlier years were shortened in order to have enough place for 
the more recent activities. In some instances one can reconstruct the genesis of 
the texts (for instance, for inscriptions of Assurbanipal), but, for instance, for 
the reign of Sargon II only the final versions are known (Renger 1980-83: 76). 

In contrast to everyday documents, originating from a basic need for docu- 
mentation, royal inscriptions primarily served the representation of royal power 
and the king's achievements, in particular military and technological innova- 
tions. Archival texts concerned the needs of individuals at different levels of 
Neo-Assyrian society, whereas royal inscriptions served to highlight the king's 
imperial concerns. Archival texts provide us with divergent information, 
whereas royal inscriptions represent a quite uniform view of royal activities. 
While the bulk of information for the actual purpose is gained from the archival 
corpus, this representative text genre provides unique descriptions of extra- 
ordinary events such as the inauguration banquet of Kalhu in the reign of 
A&&urnasirpal II. Another aspect of royal inscriptions to be addressed here 
several times is the human booty taken by the Assyrian kings from the courts 
of defeated rulers. 


6.1.5 Lexical lists of professions 


Two different versions of Neo-Assyrian lexical lists enumerating official, 
professional, and class designations were unearthed in Sultantepe and Kuyunjik 
and edited by Civil.“ These non-canonical LU lists, also called “practical” 
vocabularies (Civil 1969: 223), are updated collections of titles which reflect a 
substantial part of the range of Neo-Assyrian posts and functions. The two 
multi-columned lists differ in style and contents. In the Sultantepe list, preserved 
in two exemplars (STT 38243834384 and STT 385 = MSL 12 233), the titles 
are divided into thematically consistent sections which are kept visually distinct 
from each other by a horizontal rule. The individual sections form a logical 
pattern: first, they list associated functions together with their specialisations, 
including variant writings which, in the case of syllabic variants, are given in 
the same line. Second, if appropriate, they end with the chief-representative 
(LÜ.GAL-X) of the functions and thus indicate a basic hierarchical structure. 


$3 Cf. Frahm 1997: 281 and Tadmor 1997: 329. Note SAA 16 143 (Il. 6-11) where the king 
is asked what exactly should be written on a foundation stone. 
% Civil 1969: 233-41; note also Deller 1965: 470-3. See also Baker 2016a: 256-64. 
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For instance, the section dealing with smiths (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 5-12”) enu- 
merates among others the blacksmith and the goldsmith and, in the end, the 
chief smith. The sections are not only consistent in themselves, but they also 
seem to follow each other in a logical order. For instance, the section of the 
cooks (MSL 12 233 iii 5-7”) is followed by the section of the butchers who 
are succeeded by the bakers, the brewers, and the cupbearers (MSL 12 233 
8-19); thus, all the professional groups dealing with foodstuffs are listed con- 
secutively. The list from Nineveh is only attested on a single tablet (K 4395 = 
MSL 12 238) and is neither organised in separate sections, nor do the single- 
line entries seem to follow a strict order, though partial sequences can be rec- 
ognised, such as the bird-fattener preceding the ox herder and the fowl herder 
(MSL 12 238 iv 1-5). The attempt to register the titles in an hierarchical order 
is indicated at the very beginning of the list, where some of the magnates are 
enumerated together with their minor counterparts (e.g. the chief cupbearer is 
followed by the cupbearer, MSL 12 238 i 3-5), but this is not maintained in 
the first column and no consistent arrangement system is noticeable for the 
modern reader. The lists were certainly prepared and kept in a scholarly envi- 
ronment, as supported by the Sultantepe vocabulary which formed part of a 
library found next to a house of a priest and which lists divine names (columns 
i-iv) before the actual list of official and professional titles begins (Civil 1969: 
233). Comparing the titles of priests and temple personnel provided by both 
lists, Menzel (1981 II: T 28) noticed that the Sultantepe list reflects the nomen- 
clature of the Aššur Temple in Assur while the Kuyunjik list bears the nomen- 
clature of the clerics in Nineveh. Neither the list from Sultantepe nor the list 
from Kuyunjik include an entry for officials such as the palace manager, the 
palace supervisor and the palace scribe, a fact which is attributable perhaps to 
the scholarly perspective rather than to the breaks in the texts. These lists do 
not provide a comprehensive insight into the personnel structure of the royal 
household, nor do they give a cohesive picture of members of the temple house- 
hold. Hence, the compiler of the Sultantepe list was primarily keen on elaborat- 
ing a specific scheme: for instance, the section of cupbearers ends with the 
chief cupbearer (MSL 12 233 iii 17-19”) who was one of the highest state 
officials. The vocabulary from Nineveh even more seems to offer a cross- 
section of society in that city, listing state officials, palace officials (like the 
rab karmani in MSL 12 238 iii 24), provincial and municipal officials (like the 
Sa-muhhi-ali im MSL 12 238 ii 31), military functionaries, clerics and scholars, 
professionals, and also the courtier mazzaz pani (MSL 12 238 iii 29-30). 
Despite the absence of consistency as regards contents, both lists provide an 
opportunity to compare implicit references with explicit attestations of officials 


65 With respect to this compilation, this list may have been drawn up only in the reign of 
Sennacherib or later when Nineveh was the imperial capital. 
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and professionals.® As it turns out, not only do the lexical lists lack official 
titles, but we also miss many designations provided by the vocabulary in texts 
informing us about real life. This particularly pertains to specialisations—for 
instance, we only find the tanners of shields and doors in the lexical list from 
Sultantepe (MSL 12 233 1i(B) 18 —9^)—and it is easily explained by the fact 
that although these specialised professions existed, they were only referred 
to in an abbreviated form or with a generic term in other sources (which also 
supports the impression of the Neo-Assyrian “bureaucratic shorthand", as 
expressed by Fales and Postgate 1992: XV). The fact that numerous titles are 
only known from the two lexical lists is less likely owed to their outdated 
character; by contrast, they do not follow the canon but reflect current circum- 
stances. Therefore they are an important tool for the study of Neo-Assyrian 
society and officialdom.9? 


6.2 Archives from the main centres 


This section discusses the most relevant find-spots and the archival back- 
ground of the everyday documents. The bulk of Neo-Assyrian tablets was 
found in the political and religious centres in the Assyrian heartland. Though 
Assur was the capital of Assyria from Old Assyrian times on, it retained its role 
as religious centre during the first millennium BCE but forfeited its political 
function with the establishment of Kalhu as imperial centre in the reign of 
ASSurnasirpal II. After a brief interlude in the reign of Sargon, who tried to 
establish Dur-Sarrukin as the main centre,“ Nineveh became the imperial 
capital under Sennacherib and remained in that position until the end of the 
empire. With the fall of Nineveh in 612, a much diminuished Neo-Assyrian 
kingdom survived in Harran for a few years. Apart from textual sources from 
these central cities, tablets were also found in nearby places such as Imgur-Illil 
(Balawat), in more distant cities such as Burmarina (Tell Siuh-Fawqani), 
Huzirina (Sultantepe), and Dur-Katlimmu (Tell Seh-Hamad) as well as in pro- 
vincial capitals including Sibaniba (Tell Billa), TuShan (Ziyaret Tepe), Guzana 


% According to Deller and Millard (1993: 226-7), also the enumeration of offices and func- 
tions in the decree of the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a reminds us of a lexical list, thanks 
to the scribe's concern to show his skills. This is plausible, but assuming that the appointee 
had to establish Kalhu by employing all the necessary personnel in the different institutions, the 
supposed influence of the scribe might be not so significant here. 

% To simplify matters, these texts are in the following simply referred to as “lexical lists", 
instead of “lexical lists of official and professional titles" etc. 

68 If and when Dur-Sarrukin effectively functioned as centre of state is questionable. Sargon 
himself moved there only in 706 (Frahm 1997: 8), just one year before he died on campaign. 
In the previous years of his reign it seems that his designated crown prince (at least from 715 
onwards, cf. Frahm 1997: 2) and successor Sennacherib governed the state while residing in 
Kalhu, see section 7.1.2 Second phase: from Tiglath-pileser III (744—727) to Sargon II (721—705). 
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(Tell Halaf), and Til-Barsip (Tell Ahmar). Since their information content for 
the examination of the royal household is limited, their archaeological back- 
ground is not examined here in detail. The following overview of the archives 
in the imperial centre benefits especially from Pedersén's works on archives 
and libraries (Pedersén 1986 and 1998). 

Regarding the use of the term “archive” for cuneiform sources, I follow the 
convention established by Pedersén (1985: 20-1 and 1998: 3). According to 
him "archives" are characterised by singular tablets *documenting a message 
or a statement" in contrast to “libraries”, which contain “texts of tradition” 
such as literary, historical, religious, and scientific texts. Although the signifi- 
cance of this distinction is limited by actual mixture of tablets, the general idea 
is valid. According to Veenhof's fundamental discussion about the definition 
of archives in Assyriology in 1986, Assyriologists actually often deal with 
"fonds d'archives", i.e. “the total of records accumulated during the time a 
particular task was performed by an institution or person" (with reference to 
J.L. van der Gouw 1973: 3-4), rather than “archives”, i.e. a “collection of 
tablets no longer in use but preserved for their historical value" (Veenhof 1986: 
7). In this sense both “archives” and “fonds d'archives" can be found in the 
Neo-Assyrian text corpus. Strictly speaking, the term "dossier" should be used 
instead of "archive" for archival documents grouped together on the basis of 
their contents owing to a lack of information about the archaeological context 
(Pedersén 1998: 4). This is, for instance, the case with legal records from 
Nineveh which lack clear information on the find-spots and are therefore 
grouped together on the basis of prosopography (cf. Kwasman 1988: xvii—xviii, 
xxix-xxxviii, Chart III). However, to simplify matters I will use “archive” as 
a common term, being aware of the fact that this encompasses "fonds 
d'archives" as well as “dossiers”. 


6.2.1 Archives from Assur (Qal'at Sarqat) 


The majority of the Neo-Assyrian archives excavated in Assur was found in 
private houses concentrated in the north-eastern and south-eastern parts of the 
walled city. They date to the last 150 years of the empire and number altogether 
about 800 texts. While N9 (= Assur 24) and N10 (= Assur 25) were situated in 
the so-called “Aussenhaken” area, N14—22 (= Assur 29-37) were located 
above the ruined Middle Assyrian palace.” N11—13 (= Assur 26-28) was found 
south-west of the Anu-Adad Temple and N23 (= Assur 38) south-west of 


© The Assur archives are here (as in the following sections) designated according to the 


labelling established in Pedersén 1986, but for orientation the updated archive numbers accord- 
ing to Pedersén 1998 are given in brackets. An updated overview of the distribution of tablets 
from these archives (including detailed information about the actual publication status and the 
whereabouts of tablets) is provided by Faist 2007: 1—4 (cf. Pedersén 2003). 
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the aforementioned palace. Alongside the south-eastern town wall were the 
find-spots of N24—30 (= Assur 39-45). N31-35 (= Assur 46-50) as well as 
another archive (= Assur 52) were found in the inner and eastern part of the 
city." Another private archive was found under a stone door socket belonging 
to a private house situated at the western wall of the *New Town" of Assur 
(= Assur 53).’! According to 34 out of 52 tablets published by Ahmad (1996: 
207-9), its central figure was the treasurer ASSür-matu-taqqin who was active 
in the post-canonical period. Out of these archives several others can be 
ascribed to professional groups: N14 mostly concerns oil-pressers (sahitu), 
N32 was kept by a family of tanners of coloured leather (sarip duhsi), and 
goldsmiths (sarrapu) were responsible for N33; the latter archive was edited 
by Radner (19992). The two archives N9 and N10 contain legal transactions 
from a group of hundurdius. Furthermore, gatekeepers (ari) frequently appear 
in the texts of N21, and N24 contains transactions of architects (Selappdiu). 
It is also worth noting that the texts of N31 mention several Egyptian names 
which suggests that well-integrated Egyptians also lived in this environment. 
Scholars agree that the professional groups were specifically connected with 
the Assur Temple.” 

The libraries N2-4 and N6-8 (= Assur 18-23), containing some archival 
texts, were also found in private houses. They include the library of a family of 
scribes (tupSarru, N2 = Assur 18), located at the eastern corner of the ziqqurrat. 
Nearby a pot containing 13 everyday documents (= Assur 51) was unearthed. 
In addition, there are the libraries of chief singers (nargallu, N3 = Assur 19) 
and the exorcists of the Aššur Temple (asipu, N4 = Assur 20). Like the afore- 
mentioned artisans, these professional groups were related to the temple; the 
exorcists even kept tablets documenting the economic activities of the temple 
administration. Three libraries, also containing some administrative docu- 
ments, have an institutional background: the library NI (= Assur 15), which 
included administrative lists dealing with the temple economy, stems from 
the Aššur Temple. In the Prince's Palace, built by Sennacherib for his son 
A&8Sür-ili-muballissu, the library N5 (= Assur 16) was found including some 
administrative tablets (Fales 2003: 214); ten further administrative texts, 
mainly lists of charioteers, were found in the Old Palace (= Assur 17). 


7 Assur 52 is the archive of Dürr-A&&ür whose texts are (re-)edited and discussed in Radner 
2016; cf. Cancik and Radner, PNA 1/II 390 s.v. Dūrī-Aššūr 9. The majority of these texts was 
formerly edited in Maul 2000b, Radner 2000b and Frahm 2002. 

7! [nside the fortification walls Assur was divided into an Old City in the north with its 
temples, palaces and the “Aussenhaken” area, and the New Town in the south. 

? See inter alia Menzel 1981 I: 252; Pedersén 1987: 50; Fales 1997: 35, and Radner 1999a: 
29. 

73 Maul 2010: 201. Also for a few administrative lists of names (StAT 1 40-2) from the 
archive of the goldsmiths, Radner (1999a: 150) assumed an official background. 
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Although Assur was in some respects different from other important cities 
in the imperial heartland, the predominance of private archives in contrast to 
institutional tablets is accidental rather than reflecting ancient circumstances. 
Given its role as religious rather than political centre we do not expect "state 
archives" comparable to what was unearthed in Nineveh, but some legacy of 
the municipal, governmental, and palatial administration. At least the few archi- 
val texts bequeathed from the Old Palace, as well as the references to members 
of the palace household and its satellite households in the archival texts from 
the private archives, attest to the presence of the palace domain. Although 
professionals recorded without affiliation in the documents from Assur were 
likely associated with the temple, one cannot exclude their engagement in 
the palace sphere. 


6.2.2 Archives from Kalhu (Nimrud) 


On the citadel of Kalhu archives were found in the North-West Palace, in 
the Governor's Palace and in the area of the Town Wall (TW) houses. More 
than 1 km south-east of the main mound, tablets were also found in Fort 
Shalmaneser, that is, the Review Palace. In contrast to Assur, documents found 
in Kalhu primarily derive from an institutional and often a palatial background, 
which makes them especially interesting for the present study. 

In the North-West Palace, constructed by Aššurnasirpal IL, archives were 
unearthed in both the outer area in the north-east and the inner area in the 
south-east. In the outer area about 400 tablets were found in room ZT 4 and a 
few in room ZT 5, comprising royal correspondence and administrative records 
from the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II. The said rooms are thought 
to have housed the scribal office because of the two “baked brick benches and 
box-like “filing cabinets”” for storing tablets found in ZT 4 (Oates and Oates 
2001: 45, 197, Fig. 120). The rooms ZT 30 and 31, also situated in the outer 
area of the palace, contained a few tablets and several storage jars. About 60 
legal documents and a few administrative lists, dating to the reign of Sennach- 
erib and later, stem from rooms ZT 14 and 16, plus a few from neighbouring 
rooms. Part of it seems to have comprised the remnants of the archive of 
a Sakintu (see Svard 2015: 95), another part involves military functionaries 
such as the commander-of-fifty Ezbu. Based on these textual sources from 
the northern part of the palace, Oates and Oates (2001: 47) differentiate two 
“governmental apartments”: one dealing mainly with imperial affairs in the 
second half of the 8" century and the other occupied with local affairs down 
to the end of the empire. As they suggest, this may reflect the change of status 
from the erstwhile seat of the king with its imperial administration to a local 
one. From the inner area of the palace fourteen clay dockets dating to the reign 
of Sargon were recovered in room HH. About 150 legal documents were found 
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"crushed under a limestone slab" in room 57 from within the same area. They 
date to the early and middle 8" century and primarily deal with the legal trans- 
actions of the palace scribe Nabü-tuklatü'a and the treasurers (masennu) of 
the queen. 

From the ekal masarti (Review Palace), founded by Shalmaneser III at a 
distance from the citadel, one can distinguish five archives. The two assigned 
to the 8!" century contained fewer than 100 administrative documents: first, 
22 “horse lists" and 48 “wine lists" were found in rooms NE 47-50 and 
adjacent rooms; second, eleven tablets, mainly dealing with wine, were found 
in room SW 6. It was assumed that the tablets had fallen from an upper storey,” 
which would also explain why they were found scattered over several rooms, 
but this might be owed to other disruptive factors. Three archives date to the 
7 century: the archive of the palace manager, found mainly in rooms SE 1 
and SE 10, contained 27 legal documents and letters as well as a number of 
clay bullae. In the south-western section of the palace, in rooms S 10 and 18, 
legal tablets from the sphere of the Sakintu were found. Like the horse lists and 
wine lists, the tablets assigned to the offices of the palace manager and 
the manageress were thought to have fallen from an upper storey,” but this 
remains uncertain. Another 19 tablets (mainly legal records) were kept in rooms 
SE 14-15. The material from the 7" century differs from the 8"-century tablets. 
According to Oates and Oates (2001: 211), this might indicate a shift of func- 
tion from a more military purpose to a primarily administrative one. Presum- 
ably the importance of Fort Shalmaneser as military headquarters diminished 
with the movement of the imperial capital to Dur-Sarrukin and then to Nineveh, 
both also housing their own Review Palaces. Nevertheless, it may have retained 
its function as a military base in one way or another, including the use of its 
workshops for the manufacture and repair of military equipment. 

Another striking group of tablets was found distributed in rooms M, K, and 
S in the so-called "Governor's Palace". These rooms contained 217 tablets 
dating from 835 to 710 arising from the official activities of at least five 
governors. The documents found in the "audience chamber" M may have been 
originally kept in room K too, as the latter's position and size seems suitable 
for the storage of tablets (Postgate 1973: 4—5). While rooms M and K mainly 
contained legal documents, room S contained letters and the majority of admin- 
istrative texts (Postgate 1973: 21). Given the time span of the archive, an 
abandonment of this building after the reign of Sargon is plausible, all the more 
so if we consider the shift of capitals again and the possibility that the governor 


7 Mallowan in Kinnier Wilson 1972: viii; Dalley and Postgate 1984: 18; Oates and Oates 
2001: 159. 
75 See Dalley and Postgate 1984: 4, 9 and Oates and Oates 2001: 164. 
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may have moved to another building on this occasion.”" Just south of the 
Governor's Palace letters of Sargon II and some clay bullae were excavated in 
the throne room (room 8), possibly also in adjoining ones, of the “Burnt 
Palace". Close to the eastern outer wall of the Burnt Palace lay the Nabü Temple 
which accommodated a library. According to Black (2008: 264-5), all tablets 
were originally stored in NT 12, though they also were actually found dispersed 
in the neighbouring rooms proceeding to the south-west. As he put it, this may 
be also true for the 45 administrative documents and letters distributed over 
rooms NT 12, 16, and 18. The loyalty treaties of Esarhaddon were found in 
the throne room of the Nabü Temple. 

Apart from the textual sources from official buildings, there was one private 
house, situated in the housing area TW53 at the north-eastern town wall, whose 
inner-most room (room 19) contained a collection of tablets along with other 
items such as large storage jars. The archive consists of 47 accidentally burned 
documents and mainly represents transactions of the ša-rëši Sama&-&arru-usur 
who lived here in the 7" century." In spite of its private nature, the archive is 
relevant for our research as Sama&-&arru-usur was connected with palace and 
temple personnel. 


6.2.3 Archives from Dur-Sarrukin (Khorsabad) 


Text finds from Dur-Sarrukin are meagre. This is mainly owed to the city's 
short time as capital of the empire under Sargon II. On the one hand, texts 
originally stored at Kalhu were not yet transported to the new capital, and 
on the other hand, texts kept in Dur-Sarrukin were moved to Nineveh under 
Sennacherib, if they had not been already kept there. Some tablets, however, 
were unearthed in various rooms of the Nabü Temple. In room H 29 a few 
everyday documents were found but never published.” Pedersén (1998: 155-6) 
identifies two temple libraries on the basis of tiers of niches in the rooms H 5 
and H 15, of which those in H 5 are said to have still held fragmentary tablets. 
There is just one further legal text said to have been found in room 22 of the 
main palace by Victor Place, published as SAA 6 31. 


76 See Postgate (1973: 5, 7), who refers to the North-West Palace and building B50 as pos- 
sible alternative seats of the governor. In connection with the North-West Palace, however, 
this remains an unsolved matter since it certainly remained a royal domicile which was or was 
not inhabited by the provincial governor, as suggested for palace buildings in the provincial 
capitals in general. 

77 The three legal records found close to this area in trench “A50” (CTN 2 219-221), 
are presumably the remnants of another private archive, that of the entrance supervisor Mannu- 
ki-Inirta (Postgate 1973: 7). 

7$ Loud and Altman 1938: 104—5 (nos. 19-25). Additionally, there are two "documents" said 
to come from the Sin or the Adad Temple, both located in the southern section of the palace. 
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6.2.4 Archives from Nineveh (Kuyunjik and Nebi Yunus) 


With the accession to the throne by Sennacherib, Nineveh became the new 
capital of the Neo-Assyrian empire and remained so until the end. From his and 
his successors' reigns the largest corpus of written cuneiform sources dating 
to the Neo-Assyrian period, that is about 30,000 tablets and fragments,” was 
found here, mostly on the citadel mound Kuyunjik. Therefore text groups are 
mainly ascribed to the South-West Palace and to the North Palace, but in most 
instances it remains unclear whether tablets were found in the one or the other 
palace. Attempts based on museo-archaeological reconstructions have been 
made by Parpola and Reade in 1986.9? Both scholars follow a similar pattern 
in assigning the 7'"-century letters, astrological reports, queries and so on to the 
South-West Palace (on the basis of accession numbers of the type 83-1-18). 
Furthermore, c. 450 sealed clay bullae dating to the 7" century can be assigned 
to room LXI of the South-West Palace which is said to have housed a ramp 
and to have had shelves on the walls (Reade 1998—2001: 415). Legal records 
are located, on the one hand, in the South-West Palace, and, on the other hand, 
in the North Palace. According to Reade the latter housed the majority of 
this material mainly dating to the 7" century and including dossiers of royal 
charioteers, but Parpola locates here only those from the reign of Sargon and 
earlier.?! Similarly, he argues that the correspondence of Sargon was found in 
the North Palace, but it may be more likely that they stem from the South-West 
Palace.? Library texts were found in rooms XL and XLI (“Chambers of 
Records") of the South-West Palace and in the southern corner of the North 
Palace. The latter was identified as the remnants of “ Assurbanipal's Library”, 
but it is possible that the tablets were mixed up with tablets originating from 
the Nabû Temple which is next to the actual find-spot of the tablets (Pedersén 
1998: 161-3). In addition, we have to bear in mind that the North Palace was 
built (or entirely rebuilt) in the reign of Assurbanipal (see Part II, section 1.1 
Types and locations) and hence at least earlier records stored here had been 
previously moved anyway. The entire discussion of the assignment of text 
groups to distinct rooms is affected by the recurring assumption that there was 


7? These can be reduced to about 10,000 tablets through joins (Pedersén 1998: 164). 

9? Note also more recent discussions by the two scholars on that subject: Kwasman and 
Parpola 1991: XV-XVIII and Reade 1998-2000: 421-2. For an overview of the reconstructed 
archives and libraries in Nineveh see Pedersén 1998: 158-63. 

š! See also Kwasman and Parpola 1991: XVI. Legal records can be assigned to the South- 
West Palace (SAA 6 88; 111; 217; SAA 14 72 [Sm 957]; SAA 12 94 [K 296], see Kwasman 
and Parpola 1991: XV-XVI) and the North Palace (SAA 14 29 [K 309a] and 39 [K 329], see 
Reade 1986: 221). 

82 Several letters of the correspondence of Sargon such as SAA 1 31 and SAA 5 64 can be 
assigned to the South-West Palace, see http://www.ucl.ac.uk/sargon/essentials/archives/sargon- 
sninevehletters/. 
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an upper storey. In cases such as the hundreds of sealings found in room LXI 
of the South-West Palace housing a ramp, this seems likely, but due to the 
disturbed context of the palace complexes and the distribution of tablets therein, 
an in-depth discussion is not fruitful for the present study (but note, for instance, 
Battini 1996). Apart from the two palaces, the South-West Palace and North 
Palace, one has to keep in mind that tablets were stored in the Review Palace 
(Nebi Yunus).?? 

Thirty more legal documents stored in a pot about 100 metres from the 
Šamaš Gate represent the only private archive with its main character Inürta- 
Sarru-usur, a courtier (mar ekalli) of the New Palace, dating from 669 down to 
the end of the empire. The pot was found presumably in secondary context and 
is assumed to belong to the private house excavated nearby.** As a matter of 
fact private archives from Nineveh are so far underrepresented and are likely 
still awaiting recovery. 


6.2.5 Concluding remarks 


As regards the archival background, the textual evidence from the palace 
buildings of Nineveh and Kalhu is of particular interest for the study of the 
royal household. Notwithstanding the uncertain reconstruction of the finds from 
Nineveh, a few thoughts on the question of the “Sitz im Leben” of the every- 
day documents archived in the palaces seem warranted. In the palaces of both 
cities letters, administrative records, and legal documents dating to the 8" and 
the 7 centuries were found. Though a considerable number of texts dates to 
the 7 century and thus consists of more or less up-to-date records on which 
the palace administration relied, it is questionable to which extent and for what 
reason earlier records were regarded as relevant for the ongoing palace busi- 
nesses. In the case of the royal correspondence this particularly concerns the 
letter corpus dating to the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II, parts of 
which were found in the North-West Palace in Kalhu and in the South-West 
Palace (or the North Palace) in Nineveh. As to the older material stored in 
Kalhu, comprising letters from the reign of Tiglath-pileser III and from the 
early and mid-reign of Sargon II, Luukko (2012: LIV) assumed that this selec- 
tion was due to a conscious "preservation policy" perhaps conducted by the 
palace scribe at the latest in the reign of Sennacherib. The latter may have 
regarded this letter corpus as old enough to be stored away in a still used albeit 
distant palace but also valuable enough not to be discarded. Though found 
“in a completely chaotic state" in room ZT 4 (Oates and Oates 2001: 45), the 


“ Cf. Parpola 1986: 232 and Kwasman 1986: 238, fn. 7. See especially the edition of sixteen 
texts found here by an Iraqi venture in 1954 (MacGinnis 1992). 
84 See Postgate and Ismail (n.d.: 4), contra Pedersén and Troy (1993: 39). 
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tablets—judging by the preserved brick boxes—may originally have been 
stored in a well-organised manner and it is therefore rather unlikely that they 
were left behind or were just kept there as recyclable "scrap paper". On 
comparison with the more recent letters from the reign of Sargon unearthed in 
Nineveh, however, they were apparently classified as less relevant for current 
state matters which is not surprising in view of the ephemeral character of 
the letters. 

The same is true for the administrative records, especially for those to be 
classified as “primary documents", which on occasion were drawn up for 
immediate purposes whereby their informative value thereafter could diminish 
considerably. However, judging by the often hastily written wine lists which 
were recurrently prepared over decades in the 8" century and kept together in 
Fort Shalmaneser, such primary records may have been consciously collected 
over a longer period in order to keep track of the income and expenditure of 
the palace, though this remains unproven. If so, they could have been also kept 
in order to evaluate and consult them for future decisions and, as a consequence, 
to optimise the economic situation. Since the Assyrian administration does not 
seem to have been well organised and sophisticated enough, however, this is 
less clear and for the moment seems unlikely. In any case, one has to say that 
the recording and preserving of data in itself already denotes a basic bureau- 
cratic mechanism and implies a concern for the abstraction and simplification 
of more or less complex economic procedures and their consequences." 
Hence, the Neo-Assyrian empire was forced to develop a certain qualitative and 
quantitative level of administration by means of “paperwork”. As noted by 
Postgate (1979: 212), there was a tendency, however, to reduce the latter by 
adopting the formula of legal documents (normally contracts) for the recording 
of administrative procedures. While these transactions can occasionally be 
exposed as administrative processes thanks to the use of administrative terms 
such as iskaru, one can only speculate to which extent we are able to trace them. 

Within the context of a discussion of the “Sitz im Leben" of archival texts 
stored in the palace, legal records are also of particular interest since they raise 
the question of whether the legal parties bought and lent goods in their own 
interest or on behalf of the palace. Looking at both Kalhu and Nineveh, striking 
parallels can be observed as to the active parties involved. In the palaces of 
both cities text collections associated with the queen's household and the 
Sakintu as well as with military functionaries were found. Another phenomenon 


š5 Cf. Jursa 2004: 146—7: one has to consider separately what archives “could have achieved 
and what they were meant to achieve". In this respect one has to ask if archives were meant 
merely to “keep track of obligations", i.e. if they just fulfilled a “police function", or if they were 
also meant to enable “prognostication and planning for the future”, i.e. were bureaucratic in their 
full extent. Jursa observes that even the former has a future aspect to a certain extent (Jursa 2004: 
180). 
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to be observed in both cities is that village managers of the key members of 
the royal family and of a few other officials such as the rab Sa-rési together 
with treasurers of the queen (in Kalhu) and the governor of the crown prince 
(in Nineveh) acted as active parties (mainly as buyers and creditors) in these 
documents. It is likely that they acted on behalf of their royal masters, as 
did the Sakintus and the palace manager whose archive was found in Fort 
Shalmaneser.*° The motivation for the military commanders and charioteers, 
several of whom formed part of the personal entourage of the king and crown 
prince, is rather different and one assumes that they took part in legal trans- 
actions for their own benefit. If this assumption is right, their records could 
have been consciously kept by the palace in order to exercise control over their 
business activities and their financial circumstances (cf. Kwasman and Parpola 
1991: XX-XXVI), especially since royal charioteers accumulated a large 
amount of properties over time. The fact that several duplicates of these legal 
texts were found in the same palatial environment led to Fales’ hypothesis that 
the legal documents were kept in the palace for “the management of the 
relevant assets after the death of the owners/creditors”.?” According to him 
such a scenario also corresponds to the fact that the private deeds kept in 
palatial areas were less varied and more standardised than those from private 
contexts and seem to have been stored there only for distinct terms of offices 
(Fales 2003: 223-4). In view of these observations it is quite clear that the 
palace laid claim to the businesses of these charioteers in one way or the other. 
Whether this is simply because the palace wanted to be informed, or whether 
it meant the occasional confiscation of assets by the palace, at latest after the 
dossier's owner's death, remains open. In any case, in view of the legal records 
stored in the palaces, the palace administration usually kept relevant documen- 
tation only and must have regularly got rid of records which had lost any 
relevance for recent palace business. Thus, apart from the compilation of 
everyday documents, also this organisation shows that a certain bureaucratic 
ethos was developed and maintained. 


86 One cannot exclude the possibility that officials such as the palace scribe Nabü-tuklatü'a 
and the scribe of the king's mother (see e.g. SAA 6 253:7) conducted business ex officio. 
For the treasurers of the queen see Part II, section 14.8.2 Treasurers of members of the royal 
family. 

87 Fales 2003: 225. Duplicates particularly form part of the dossier of the chariot driver 
Rémanni-Adad but are not found in the collection of tablets associated with Bahianu, village 
manager of the temple stewardess, also originating from the palace archives in Nineveh (Fales 
2003: 207). Note that these copies, originating from legal records dating to different reigns, seem 
to have been drawn up later on by the same scribe (Radner 1997a: 46-7). 
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6.3 Perishable materials and the Aramaic language 


A significant part especially of the administrative documents was written on 
wooden or ivory boards (/é’u) coated with a mixture of wax (mullii) and clay 
(kalii)."" Apart from rare archaeological finds from Kalhu and Assur P! this is 
clear from attestations of /é’u in cuneiform texts." According to these refer- 
ences, one can assume that these writing materials were used and reused for 
administrative purposes, either inscribed with cuneiform or Aramaic. In view 
of the practical advantages, for example, their being easy to emend, re-useable, 
and flexible, this is not surprising. The question whether there was a specific 
process due to the use of clay tablets instead of writing boards and vice versa 
was discussed by Symington. On the basis of the Hittite sources, she suggested 
that the common process could have been that preliminary records were made 
on perishable material while final versions were inscribed on clay (Symington 
1991: 118). For the Neo-Babylonian temple administration, on the other hand, 
the opposite seems to have been more common.”! It remains unclear which 
modus operandi, if any, was established by the Assyrian administration.”? Other 
perishable writing materials such as leather (mašku) or papyrus (niaru) are also 
attested in the Neo-Assyrian correspondence, albeit rarely.?? These materials 
together with parchment were used to write and document in Aramaic and are 
thought to have been rolled and sealed with bullae or combined with cuneiform 
corn loan dockets with the help of strings (see above). They were also used 
for drawing up letters (e.g. SAA 16 99:8“-10)). 

The symbiosis of Aramaic and cuneiform script and language due to the 
increasing impact of Aramaic in the 1* millennium BCE is also clear from 
the cuneiform legal texts on clay tablets with Aramaic captions, either incised 


88 San Nicolò 1948: 70. They were also used for literary and scientific texts, as indicated by 
colophons. 

*? Kalhu: North-West Palace, in room AB (Mallowan 1966 I: 153—5, Figs. 90-93) and in 
ZT area (Oates and Oates 2001: 220); Nabü Temple, fragments in NT 13 (Pedersén 1998: 152). 
Assur: a single ivory writing board was found in the area of the archive of the exorcist (Maul 
1994: 160-1). The most famous discovery of wooden writing boards was made on the Ulu Burun 
shipwreck on the Turkish Mediterranean coast, near Kas (see Payton 1991). 

% E.g. in letters (e.g. SAA 1 99 r. 12’, 128:18) and in administrative documents (e.g. SAA 11 
105:3’, 172 r. 2). The following logographic writings are attested for Jeu: GIS.DA, GIS.ZU, GIS. 
LI.U;.(UM). GIS.IG is rather to be read édissu / édilate (Ahmad 1996: 236). According to Parpola 
(1983b: 2), lé'u stands for any sort of polyptych whereas GIS.IG (he assumed the reading daltu) 
is just used for “single writing boards”. For further details see Symington 1991: 113, fn. 19. 

?! Jursa 2004: 173-4; see also MacGinnis (2002: 223-4) based on the Ebabbar material. 

22 For general possibilities of procedure see MacGinnis 2002: 223-5. 

?5 Cf. Parpola 1986: 225, fn. 17-18. Evidence: SAA 1 34 r. 19” (the palace scribe receives 
two papyrus scrolls), SAA 15 136 r. 15-18 (sketch on leather) and SAA 5 160:10' (broken). 
Note further the well-known depictions of paired cuneiform and alphabet scribes depicted with 
distinct writing utensils on the reliefs (e.g. BM 124956, South-West Palace of Sennacherib in 
Nineveh, in Barnett et al. 1998: PI. 255). 
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or inscribed with ink or both, mainly from the 7" century.?^ This peculiarity is 
mainly attested on documents (especially conveyances) found in Nineveh as well 
as in Dur-Katlimmu, Burmarina, and Til-Barsip.?? The captions, giving principal 
facts (text type, parties involved, ...) of the transaction recorded in cuneiform, 
were added secondarily, presumably as a principal orientation for users not 
accustomed to the cuneiform script (Fales 1986: 9—12). Furthermore, there 
are documents (especially contracts) either drawn up on tablets as bilinguals or 
written only in Aramaic;? the latter is also attested for a few administrative 
notes with stamp sealings from Kalhu.” It is possible that they formed part of 
"double documents" with counterparts either written in cuneiform or Aramaic. 
Alternatively, they could have been endowed with an independent legal value 
with no further need of a supplement (Fales 2005a: 601). 

Judging from these Old Aramaic legacies it is quite obvious that everyday 
documents were increasingly drawn up in Aramaic, especially in the provincial 
areas to the north-west. As in the traditional Aramean area of influence, cunei- 
form tablets there were not just supplied with Aramaic captions, but entire legal 
documents were recorded in Aramaic. It is surprising that they were drawn up 
on clay, which is not the most appropriate material for this alphabetic script. 
But it was not only the north-western part of the empire, it was the Assyrian 
heartland and the central administration of the empire where Aramaic captions 
were used possibly as a bureaucratic tool to keep order. Furthermore, we have 
to bear in mind that the central Assyrian administration increasingly used 
the more flexible perishable writing materials, accompanied either by the use 
of cuneiform or Aramaic script and language, for everyday procedures. This 
development was certainly expedited by the increasing number of administra- 
tive personnel with an Aramaic background. 


7 THE NEO-ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 


In the following sections, some background information concerning the Neo- 
Assyrian empire is provided. This includes an outline of its political history, 
a brief discussion about its concept of kingship, and an introduction to its 
highest-ranking state officials in order to set the scene against which the Neo- 
Assyrian palace household was maintained and developed. 


?* See the principal work of Fales 1986 and more recently Fales 2005a: 599-602. 

?5 Nineveh: Fales 1986: nos. 1-2, 4-5, 8, 10, 14-42; 2000b: 93-4. Dur-Katlimmu: Róllig 
1993 and in Radner 2002: 22-3. Burmarina: Fales and Radner 2005: text nos. 4, 13, 23. 
Til-Barsip: Dalley 1996—7: TB 20. 

% Bilinguals: Fales 1986: nos. 3 and 6. Only Aramaic: found at Nineveh (Fales 1986: 
nos. 7, 9, 11— 13), Assur (Fales 1986: nos. 46-52), Guzana (Fales 1986: nos. 53-7), Burmarina 
(Fales and Attardo 2005: text nos. 45-63), Til-Barsip (Dalley 1996-7: TB 11), Dur-Katlimmu 
(see inter alia Róllig 1997) and from Ma’allanate (Fales 1986: 269-73). 

97 ND 2346: Ihykl” (“for the palace") and ND 2347: Iby'r'[...] (“for the house/temple/palace 
of...”), see Fales 1986: 221-2 and the principal edition of Millard 1972. 
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7.1 Political history 


With its origins in the earlier second millennium BCE, an Assyrian state 
ruling over a wider territory arose in the second half of the second millennium 
BCE. After a period of decline, the Neo-Assyrian period saw first a reinvig- 
oration and recovery of formerly controlled regions. In a second phase, begin- 
ning with the reign of Tiglath-pileser III and lasting into the reign of Sargon 
IL, the empire pushed its borders outwards and underwent fundamental reforms. 
This *conquest phase” was superseded by an "imperial phase", associated with 
the reigns of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, when the empire 
benefitted from the immediately preceding achievements in terms of stability 
and economic wealth. It then reached its maximum extent but was also threat- 
ened by foreign affairs and finally collapsed in the late 7" century.’ For the 
reconstruction of events one has to revert to what is written in the Neo-Assyrian 
inscriptions and the chronicles (eponym chronicles and the Babylonian chron- 
icles). As already pointed out, the reliability of the royal inscriptions is limited 
by their propaganda and self-representation of the king. Nonetheless, they 
provide key data on campaigns and conquests which might not have been taken 
place exactly as outlined in the inscriptions but which nevertheless refer to real 
events. The chronicles function as a corrective to the royal inscriptions and also 
provide additional information, as is the case with the state correspondence.” 


7.1.1 First phase: from Aššur-dan II (934—912) to AsSür-nerari V (754—745) 


According to the Kuhrt (1995: 481), the Neo-Assyrian era is set with the 
reign of Aššur-dan II, in whose reign “the basic pattern in terms of strategy 
and ideology" was established.!% It was then further developed by his succes- 
sors who undertook campaigns in the north and to the west. Based on extensive 
military actions “the basis for Assyria's awesomely efficient military machine 
was clearly laid down in this period" (Kuhrt 1995: 482), also involving the 
establishment of supply-points which became provincial capitals. ASSurnasirpal 
II (883—824) carried on campaigning and establishing Assyrian provincial 
centres such as TuShan. His reign is also well-known for the festivities on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the new imperial capital Kalhu, as described 
on the banquet stele from the North-West Palace (RIMA 2 A.0.101.30). The 
greatest military achievement of his successor Shalmaneser III (858-824) was 
a territorial expansion to the west in the course of which he also defeated an 
anti-Assyrian-coalition consisting of Aramean and Neo-Hittite states. This king 


°8 For the division of the Neo-Assyrian period in three phases, see Postgate 1979: 194. 


” For more detailed overviews of Neo-Assyrian political history see Grayson (71982, 1991 
b-d), Oates (1991) and Kuhrt (1995). More recent works, dealing with specific reigns, are cited 
subsequently. Also the RIA entry on the Assyrian provinces (Radner 2006a) is relevant here. 

100 Alternatively the Neo-Assyrian period is considered to begin with the reign of Adad-nérari II 
(911-891), also because several eponym lists start with the year 910 (Millard 1994: 4). 
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also reinforced the impact on regions in Anatolia and carried out campaigns 
against the new northern power Urartu. Apart from these military events he 
maintained a peaceful relationship with Marduk-zakir-3umi I (c. 854-819), 
king of Babylon.!?! At the time when Sam&i-Adad V ascended the Neo-Assyr- 
ian throne, inner turmoil affected Assyria: 27 cities including Assur, Nineveh 
and Arbail rebelled, possibly incited by Aššur-da'"in-aplu, another son of 
Shalmaneser III. A treaty was concluded between Sam&i-Adad and the Baby- 
lonian king Marduk-zakir-&umi, but Sam&i-Adad later on repeatedly invaded 
Babylonia when it was ruled by succeeding kings. No further campaigns 
were undertaken during his reign nor in the reign of his son and successor 
Adad-nerari III (810—783), whose mother Sammu-ramat appears to have had an 
influential role during his reign. At that time especially client states in the west 
as well as areas in Anatolia were in favour of the increasing power of Urartu, 
which enlarged its influence towards Mannea in the Zagros mountains. Apart 
from the treaty with Map" A. ruler of Bit-Agusi, from the reign of ASSür-nerari V, 
less is known about the reigns of Shalmaneser IV (782-773), Aššur-dan III 
(772-755), and A&&ur-nerari V (754—745), all sons of Adad-nerari III. 


7.1.2 Second phase: from Tiglath-pileser III (744—727) to Sargon II (721—705) 


During the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II “the essentials of impe- 
rial administration were worked out and refined although many institutions of 
the 9" and earlier 8" centuries continued to exist” (Kuhrt 1995: 493). These 
institutions were “overlaid by the many developments in provincial structure 
and administration, the evolution of imperial policy and the emergence of the 
empire in its classic form" (Kuhrt 1995: 493). Gaining the throne in quite unfa- 
vourable times and probably as an usurper, Tiglath-pileser III tried to widen or 
reconquer Neo-Assyrian territory by increased military actions especially to the 
west and north. Due to these undertakings new provinces were incorporated into 
the empire and client states were bound to it. Most striking was perhaps the 
invasion of Urartu as far as Tušpa on Lake Van in 735. As for Babylonia, 
Tiglath-pileser III defeated its ruler Mukin-zeri and became its direct sovereign 
in 729.'? In addition to his numerous campaigns, Tiglath-pileser III is espe- 
cially known for the deportations he undertook on a massive scale. While little 
is known about his direct successor and son Shalmaneser V (726—722), the latter 
seems to have supervised the administration of the empire when he was crown 
prince (with the name Ulülaiu). 


1?! For details on Shalmaneser's campaigning activities see Yamada 2000: 77-224 and Baker 
2008: 582-4. 

102 For an overview of the reign of Tiglath-pileser III see Baker 2014a and Tadmor 1994: 
232-7. 
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Sargon II (721-705), who gained the throne presumably unlawfully, was 
initially preoccupied with the strengthening of his sovereignty. In his first years 
he marched against Mannea and Carchemish and, as he stresses in his inscrip- 
tions, defeated the Elamite king Humban-nikas I at Der (in 720). In the course 
of his reign he struck Urartian power both in Anatolia as well as in the Zagros 
mountains and, in 714, captured the frontier state Musasir. The first of all 
hostile encounters with Mita of Muški (= Phrygia?) seems to have led to dip- 
lomatic exchange towards the end of Sargon's reign. Also with Egypt Assyria 
seems to have had primarily peaceful relations at this time. The crown of 
Babylon was granted to Sargon II only in 710 after the conquest of Babylon 
and the defeat of the Chaldean Marduk-apla-iddina II who finally escaped to 
Elam in 709. Like Shalmaneser V, Sennacherib in his time as crown prince 
(at least from 715 on) governed the empire while his father was on campaign 
(in Urartu) or stayed in Babylonia from 710 to 707 (cf. Frahm 1997: 2). Appar- 
ently only in 706 did Sargon move to his new capital, Dur-Sarrukin, whose 
foundations were laid in 717. Already in 705 he died when campaigning in 
Tabal.9? 


7.1.3 Third phase: from Sennacherib (704—681) to the final fall (612/609) 


When Sennacherib ascended the throne, he was already about 40 years old 
and had many years of active crown-princehood behind him (Frahm 1997: 8). 
Instead of Dur-Sarrukin, Nineveh was chosen as imperial capital. One of 
Sennacherib's main concerns was Babylonia and Marduk-apla-iddina II, who 
had reappeared. Sennacherib marched into Babylonia in 703 and installed 
Bel-ibni as puppet king, only for him to be removed three years later in favour 
of Sennacherib's first-born son Aššur-nadin-šumi. In 694, however, the 
Elamites captured Babylon and took off his son to their homeland. The final 
destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib was undertaken in 689 whereupon not 
only the actual Babylonian king Musezib-Marduk but also the Marduk statue 
was taken to Assyria. Apart from Babylonian affairs, Sennacherib was mainly 
engaged with the western extension of the empire, including sieges of Jerusalem 
ending in payments of bribes by its king Hezekiah. Sennacherib was murdered 
in 681, presumably by his son and previously designated crown prince Urdu- 
Mullissu (Parpola 1980). 

Presumably because he was not the next in the dynastic line and was desig- 
nated crown prince especially due to the efforts of his mother Naqr'a, Esarhaddon 
had to fight against his brothers in order to gain the Assyrian throne. After 
being successful, his military activities are marked by repeated campaigns to 
Egypt, from with that of 671 leading to the capture of Memphis. For further 


103 For Sargon II and his reign see Fuchs 2009b and Fuchs, PNA 3/II 1239-47 s.v. Sarru-kèn 2. 
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attempts made towards the west one may cite the conquest of Sidon and the 
preserved vassal treaty with Tyre which, however, was besieged in 671. In 
order to gain more control over the eastern regions, loyalty treaties were made 
with groups such as the Medes and the Manneans (SAA 2 6). The relationship 
between Elam and Assyria worsened when the Elamites captured Sippar in 675. 
Later on, the two states must have made a treaty between themselves, as letters 
show (SAA 16 1). The policy of Esarhaddon concerning Babylonia itself is 
characterised by rebuilding and governing, as its sovereign, in the aftermath 
of Sennacherib's destruction. As to internal affairs, there is an entry in the 
Babylonian chronicles according to which Esarhaddon put his officials (rabütu) 
to the sword in his eleventh year (670 BCE) after a conspiracy (Radner 2003c). 
Esarhaddon died while campaigning towards Egypt in 669. 

As Esarhaddon had decided in 672, his sons Assurbanipal and Samai-Sumu- 
ukin took over the regency of Assyria and Babylonia respectively. Because of 
the sudden death of his father on campaign, Assurbanipal went to Egypt him- 
self and recaptured Memphis in 667 as well as Thebes in c. 663. Apart from 
the repeatedly rebelling Tyre, no great resistance had to be fought in the west. 
Assurbanipal, like his father, instead proceeded against the Manneans and 
Medes in the eastern and north-eastern regions and revenged the attack of the 
city Uppumu by dispatching its Urartian leader during the reign of Rusá II 
(or IID. There seem to have existed peaceful ties between Assurbanipal and 
Rusa’s successor Sarduri. Elamite attacks against Assyria at first ended with the 
defeat of the Elamites on the river Ulaia along with the murder of Teumman. 
In 652 Samai-Kumu-ukin, allied to Elam, began to revolt against Assyria 
due to his rivalry with his brother Assurbanipal who had retained a supreme 
position over Babylonia. Finally, in 648, Babylon was conquered by the Assyr- 
ians and Sama-&umu-ukin flew to Elam. A certain Kandalanu was installed as 
ruler over Babylonia. One year later Elam was defeated and Susa was destroyed. 
Assurbanipal certainly sat on the throne until 630 and probably even longer, 
perhaps until 627. Hence, A&&ür-etel-ilani gained the throne of his father some 
time between 630 and 627. After his rab Sa-rési Sin-Sumu-léSir had seized 
the Assyrian throne for a short time, Aššūr-etel-ilāni was soon defeated by his 
brother Sin-Sarru-iskun. In 614 the Medes captured Assur and two years later, 
in 612, Nineveh fell after a long siege by Babylonian and Median troops. With 
Aššur-uballit II the remainder of the Neo-Assyrian empire survived in Harran 
until 609 when again Babylonian and Median forces captured this last refuge 
of the Neo-Assyrian survivors (Kuhrt 1995: 478—501, 540-6). 


7.2 Assyrian kingship 


In order to understand the organisation of the Neo-Assyrian empire and its 
court culture, one has to understand Neo-Assyrian kingship and its ideology 
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since the role of the king determines the constitution of his subjects in general 
and of his officials in particular. 

The Neo-Assyrian king had an exceptional role among his subjects, both 
in the secular and in the religious sense. He was the superhuman sovereign 
keeping an eye on his subjects like a shepherd who guards his sheep.!% As the 
imagined son and priest of the god Assur he was the intermediary between 
the Assyrians and their gods. The king's role as earthly representative of the 
gods is also indicated by his epithet “governor of Enlil”, which corresponds to 
the role of the god Ninurta,!" and is supported by the fact that kingship was 
seen as governorship on behalf of the gods. As divine agent he fulfilled the will 
of the gods, a circumstance which legitimated his every action (Maul 1999: 
207, 212). Thus, the recapture of territory already gained in Middle Assyrian 
times and the subsequent enlargement of the country with all its propagated 
cruelty was seen as fulfilment of divine order. It was ensured by the intensive 
observance of omens that every action was in accordance with the divine 
will. This divine remit justified the king's decisions, as is clear from letters of 
scholars and other documents such as queries from the reigns of Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal.!°° The prior requirement for the king was to be consistent 
with the world order, indispensably connected to the gods. It was the king who 
was responsible for the well-being of the country: depending on his personal 
virtues—which, according to the coronation hymn of Assurbanipal, included 
eloquence (qabí), understanding (Semii), truth (kittu), and justice (misaru) 
(SAA 3 11:8)—Assyria remained stable and successful or not. 

Apart from divine legitimation, the dynastic line was another essential 
requirement for whoever gained the Assyrian throne (and therefore usurpers 
were in great need of explanation). The first choice would have been the eldest 
son of the preceding king with his main wife (ségallu),'°’ but the political 
history (see above) clearly shows that the Assyrian sovereigns did not strictly 
follow this rule and chose their successors by other criteria, such as ability and 
sympathy. In principle every male relative was regarded as a possible successor 
to the throne (Radner 2003: 166). If the man in question was confirmed by 
divine will, the last step to gaining the throne was to demonstrate ability already 
when crown prince. In case he failed to do so, he was presumably replaced by 


1^ This topos is several times mentioned in the royal inscriptions as an epithet of the king. 
E.g. in an inscription of Assurbanipal it says: “true shepherd, leader of a widespread population” 
(RINAP 5/1 13 i 7: LU.SIPA ki-i-nu mut-tar-ru-[u UN.MES] DAGAL.MES). Note also the 
introductory line of the coronation hymn of Assurbanipal: “May Šamaš, king of heaven and earth, 
elevate you to shepherdship over the four [region]s!” and “(...) give him the black-headed 
people, that he may rule as their shepherd!” (SAA 3 11:1, r. 18). 

105 For the identification of the Neo-Assyrian king with Ninurta see Maul 1999: 210. 

106 The important role of scholars for the maintenance and celebration of the royal ideology 
was stressed by Parpola (2010: 40). 

107 For the reading of MLE.GAL as ségallu (as a formation of issi ekalli) see Parpola 1988a. 
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the next suitable candidate chosen from the male line of the royal family. If we 
follow Radner (2010a: 27), who assumed that there was a crown prince 
throughout Neo-Assyrian history, then this possibility of getting deposed as 
crown prince was always there. However, the Assyrian king had to give proof 
of his ability repeatedly and during his entire reign, for instance, by being a 
victorious commander and a successful hunter. Especially with the increasing 
extent of Assyrian territory and therefore the growing power of the Assyrian 
king, more and more complex dangers had to be controlled (Maul 1999: 205). 
He was not just a king among others of that time but had, especially with 
the growing influence on Egypt in the 7^ century, the claim of being king of 
the universe, without a rival (cf. Radner 2010a: 28). 


7.3 'The king's magnates 


Due to the extent of Assyrian territory, the king could not govern alone and 
had to extend the government beyond his patrimonial household. He had to 
distribute power and authority and rely on an outer court represented by this 
state officials. He relied primarily on the (LU).GAL.MES (rabítu), i.e. the 
"great men" or the so-called *magnates", who comprised the seven highest- 
ranking state officials and the provincial governors. In a narrow sense of the 
word, however, only the seven highest ranks of state—namely the (great) treas- 
urer (masennu), the palace herald (nagir ekalli), the chief cupbearer (rab šāqê), 
the “chief eunuch” (rab Sa-rési), the chief bailiff (sartennu), the (grand) vizier 
(sukkallu), and the commander-in-chief (turtanu)—belong here. DP From among 
these officials the great treasurer, the palace herald, the chief cupbearer, and 
the commander-in-chief governed their own provinces in the north-eastern 
frontier regions and, in the case of the commander-in-chief, in the north-western 
part of the empire. Though all of the seven magnates participated in military 
actions, this was a central task of the chief cupbearer, the commander-in-chief, 
and the rab Sa-rési in particular. The chief cupbearer and the commander- 
in-chief had their own armies and while the commander-in-chief was also 
the supreme commander of the Assyrian army, the rab Sa-rési commanded 
the royal corps (kisir Sarri). Key functions of other magnates include the super- 
vision of building works and precious materials by the treasurer, and over- 
seeing judicial disputes by the chief bailiff and the vizier. The latter also was 
a key figure in Babylonia. The literal meanings of the titles of the palace herald 
and the chief cupbearer apparently do not correspond to their actual tasks but 
were, however, formally reflected on special occasions. This is clear from the 


108 The following outline is based on the conclusions of Mattila who studied these officials 


in detail (see especially Mattila 2000: 161-8). Instead of “chief judge", the English term “chief 
bailiff" is used for the sartennu, see Radner 2005b: 55. 
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text about the royal meal where the palace herald in fact occurs as an announcer, 
and it is possibly also indicated by the single occasion where the chief cup- 
bearer mentioned as a recipient of wine in the wine lists (CTN 3 133 ii 1) 
which, except for the rab ša-rēši, do not mention any other magnate. Presum- 
ably especially the great treasurer was regularly present in the imperial capital 
by reason of his official tasks, though all seven magnates must have otherwise 
spent a considerable part of the year abroad, either in their provinces or in other 
areas for campaigning or other missions. Nevertheless, they assembled with 
the king in the imperial capital on the occasion of the New Year festivities and 
the muster of military forces (Mattila 2000: 166). Parpola has argued that 
this royal council, together with the chief scholar (ummánu), was formed in 
accordance with the divine council, with each magnate impersonating his 
appropriate god.'? As the gods of the divine council represent aspects of the 
presiding god (Anu), the magnates then were aspects of royal power (Mattila 
2000: 167), as would be particularly apparent with the sartennu being chief 
bailiff and the turtanu being commander-in-chief in lieu of the king. Though 
this parallel seems convincing, the scheme established by Parpola is a fixed 
arrangement whereas the constellation of the magnates underwent changes in 
the reign of Sargon and later. For instance, the offices of the rab Sa-rési and 
of the vizier seem to have been upgraded, and the dominant role of the com- 
mander-in-chief was split into a representative “of the right” and “of the left". 
Moreover, from the reign of Sargon onwards, even the strict separation of the 
seven “magnates” from other officials does not seem to be entirely conclusive 
anymore, since officials such as the chief cook apparently gained importance 
and were also appointed as eponyms, an honour which was originally reserved 
for the seven magnates and provincial governors. In any case, though the mag- 
nates are essential for the establishment of a comprehensive picture of Assyrian 
court society, they are not the focus of research here since they were not 
members of the palace's core personnel and had their own extended house- 
holds. 


109 See Parpola 1995, in particular Fig. 4 and Chart I (pp. 389, 390). 
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DATA PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS 


1 PALACE MANAGEMENT 


In this section I discuss central officials of the palace administration. This 
includes, on the one hand, the rab ekalli (palace manager) and the Sa-pan-ekalli 
(palace supervisor) who were concerned with the overall management of the 
royal household and, on the other hand, the tupsar ekalli (palace scribe) who 
administered the palace chancery. He is not to be confused with the tupsar Sarri 
(royal scribe). 


1.1 The rab ekalli (palace manager) 


The title rab ekalli is translated as "chief palace official" (CAD E 61), 
“Palast-Oberinspektor” (AHw 192) or "palace manager” (SAA series). In Neo- 
Assyrian sources it is only written logographically, as (LU/LU*).GAL-E.GAL 
and (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-KUR. The rab ekalli in Neo-Assyrian times was discussed 
in brief by Klauber in 1910 (41968: 32). Apart from the discussion of the evi- 
dence of the rab ekalli unearthed in the Review Palace at Kalhu by Dalley and 
Postgate (1984: 4-9), no attempts have been made to discuss the Neo-Assyrian 
evidence for this official in detail. For the Middle Assyrian period, when this 
title is first attested, this was done by Jakob (2003: 72-4). For this period Jakob 
equates the term with the titles Sa-muhhi-ekalli and ukil ekalli, based on the 
synonymous use in the Middle Assyrian Palace Decrees. While we lack the 
titles Sa-muhhi-ekalli and ukil ekalli in Neo-Assyrian sources, the question 
arises whether the 3a-pan-ekalli, first attested in Neo-Assyrian sources, refers 
to the same office as rab ekalli. Contrary to Klauber, who believed that the two 
titles were interchangeable, I shall argue that this was not the case (see section 
1.3 The rab ekalli versus the Sa-pan-ekalli). 


1.1.1 Family 


We rarely learn anything about the family or family background of the palace 
manager. In a message of the chief scribe to the palace manager, the wife of 
the palace manager is listed among others as “enterer” (SAA 16 50:7). Assum- 
ing this means that temporary access to the palace was granted, she had no 
regular access to the workplace of her husband, and she certainly did not live 
in the palace. 
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Another family member is possibly attested for the palace manager Isseme-ili 
active in Kalhu after the reign of Assurbanipal. This man may have had a son 
called Sép-&arri who was at the same time a subordinate of his father. This is 
suggested by the two letters CTN 3 4 and 5 sent by Sép-&arri to Isseme-ili, were 
he addresses the recipient as AD-id (abiya), “my father”, and himself as 
DUMU-ka (marka), “your son”, in the heading. While these terms suggest 
a kinship relationship, the fact that the two are business partners interacting 
as superior and subordinate means that the family relationship might be con- 
sidered uncertain. However, since there is no comparable case attested in the 
Neo-Assyrian sources whereby a subordinate refers to his master as “father” 
when he in fact is not,! a real family relationship seems plausible. Thus, it 
appears for the office of the rab ekalli that we have a case of father and son 
being jointly engaged with the same tasks, the father acting as superior. 
Sép-&arri therefore may have had a good chance of taking over Isseme-ili's 
position one day. 


1.1.2 Appointment and career 


Information on the appointment of the palace manager is rarely available. 
First, the edict on the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a from the reign of 
A&&surnasirpal II should be mentioned here,” since this individual is known to 
have been rab ekalli according to his stele from Assur (Assur Stele 50), where 
he is described as "palace manager, city overseer of Kalhu, and governor of 
Irmeriti".? The edict is passed on to us through three exemplars, two written 
on clay and one engraved on a stone tablet. While the latter was found near the 
Istar-Kadmuri Temple in Kalhu, the fragments of the two exemplars on clay 
can be assigned to Nineveh, though they might have been originally also stored 
in Kalhu (Deller and Millard 1993: 217—8). Unfortunately none of these is fully 
preserved, and thus this important text is still not well understood and there 
remain many uncertainties and open questions. According to the analysis of 


! Even the crown prince addressed his father as “king” (for instance, SAA 1 31, where the 
heading is preserved in its entirety). 

2 Though As&urnasirpal II himself is not mentioned in the preserved fragments, the edict is 
assigned to him due to the characteristics of the cuneiform writing and text, the contents and 
the plausible identification of Nergal-apil-kümü'a with the eponym of 873 BCE; see Deller and 
Millard 1993: 235-7. 

? This is also indicated by the fact that the rab ekalli appears in the enumeration of various 
professions and officials named as potential subordinates of Nergal-apil-kümü'a (SAA 12 83 r. 16 
and SAA 12 84:11”). Note, however, there is also another phrase in the decree (broken and to a 
great extent restored) where it is probably said: “The [palace] mana[ger responsible for...]” 
(SAA 12 83: 6’, similar in: SAA 12 84:97: “The palace manager res[ponsible for ...]“). While 
this refers to the one who is addressed by the decree and thus would indicate that Nergal-apil- 
kümü'a was already palace manager, it is too fragmentary and thus too heavily restored to draw 
any conclusions from it. 
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Deller and Millard we are dealing here with the appointment of Nergal-apil- 
kümü'a as supervisor over the rebuilding of Kalhu as the new capital of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire, and he only held the offices mentioned on the stele after 
he had successfully supervised these construction works (Deller and Millard 
1993: 219, 228). The same seems to be true for his nomination as eponym for 
the year 873 BCE.^ This edict is an important source on appointment and on 
the delegation of authority, but it does not contain particular information on 
the rab ekalli? Nevertheless, the case of Nergal-apil-kümü'a provides some 
information on the career of this man. Assuming that the chronological recon- 
struction of his career is correct, it can be observed that first he was appointed 
as the authority over the construction works of Kalhu, while later on he was 
the overseer of Kalhu and palace manager (in Kalhu). His career probably 
reached its peak with the eponymy in 873 BCE. With regard to the career of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a it was also suggested that he only received his personal 
name meaning *Nergal stands up for me" in the context of his appointment 
(Deller and Millard 1993: 227), which is plausible. 

Another, indirect hint concerning the career of a rab ekalli is provided by 
the possible identification of Sil-Issar, rab ekalli of the New Palace, attested 
with this title in the year 779 BCE and probably again in a legal document 
dating to the year 769 BCE. According to Parpola (1983a: XXVIII) he might 
be identical with Sil-Issar, governor of Arbail and eponym of 787 BCE. 
Assuming that this identification is correct, Sil-Issar was demoted rather than 
promoted in office, perhaps by reason of misconduct or because of his 
advanced age. 

Indirect evidence for the appointment of the palace manager may also be 
gained from the case of the palace manager Tartimanni, active in Kalhu after 
the reign of Assurbanipal. This man is known as rab ekalli from two documents 
dating to the years 626* (SAAB 1 24 r. 2-3) and 615“ BCE (CTN 3 39A r. 3). 
Additionally there is a document dated to the year 617* BCE (CTN 3 30 r. 4) 
mentioning Tartimanni as “son of the palace" (mar ekalli) instead. In SAAB 1 24, 
describing Tartimanni as rab ekalli, and CTN 3 30, giving the designation mar 
ekalli, Tartimanni acts as a witness for the same person, namely the female 
deputy Kabalaia (once designated "of the household of the queen" and the 
other time as “of the Sakintu”). Hence, we are dealing with the same person. 
According to Parpola's schedule of the post-canonical eponyms, the title mar 
ekalli (provided that this is not the result of a scribal mistake) falls chrono- 
logically between the two attestations of the palace manager 'Tartimanni and 


4 Although no title is given with his dates, thanks to his uncommon personal name we are 
presumably dealing with the same man. 

5 Even if this text refers in particular to the appointment of Nergal-apil-kami'a as palace 
manager, it nevertheless remains an extraordinary situation in which this appointment took place. 
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no change in office seems to have taken place. According to Reade's recon- 
structed sequence of post-canonical eponyms, which takes into account 
Tartimanni's occurrences, the record qualifying him as mar ekalli dates to 
625*, the other two documents to 618* (SAAB 1 24) and 617* (CTN 3 39A) 
instead (Reade 1998: 259). Judging by this chronology, we may suppose that 
Tartimanni was first mar ekalli and gained the position of rab ekalli later on. 
The title mar ekalli (see section 8.6.1 Origin) was a designation of status and 
not of function. An interjection, as is the result according to Parpola's schedule, 
would just demonstrate the assignment and usage of both the functional title 
and the designation of status over the years. We do not need to follow Reade's 
sequence here, though one would assume that Tartimanni was referred to with 
the title rab ekalli ever since he was appointed to this office, since this title was 
certainly more effective. 

In addition to the documents discussed so far, there are others in which 
Tartimanni occurs without any title. The same man is attested as witness in 
texts predating (CTN 3 31 r. 6; 51 r. 9) and contemporaneous (CTN 3 40 b.e. 40) 
with his occurrences as rab ekalli, as well as in a letter (CTN 3 3:3) bearing 
no date. Especially with the earliest documents dating to 630* (623*) and 629* 
(624*),° it is possible that Tartimanni did not hold the office of a rab ekalli yet, 
which seems also plausible for the dateless letter. Tartimanni wrote this letter 
to another palace manager, explaining that he is not the one who had taken 
various items from the “house of the scribe". Since Tartimanni gives the title 
of the recipient first, while designating himself as the recipient's servant only 
afterwards, he does not seem to have been rab ekalli at that time. Also the 
salutation and the general tone of the letter indicate that this letter was written 
when Tartimanni did not hold the title rab ekalli. Assuming that the letter 
predates Tartimanni's execution of the office (though a later date cannot be 
entirely excluded), this document would show that the prospective rab ekalli 
was already within the sphere of influence of the current rab ekalli and that this 
official was promoted from within the ranks (which is also indicated by the 
designation mar ekalli for this man, as argued above). The promotion of the 
palace manager from within the ranks is also indicated by the aforementioned 
palace manager Isseme-ili and his probable son Šēp-šarri, active in 7"-century 
Kalhu. Sép-Sarri was already well integrated into the daily business of his 
master and father(?), so he might already have been considered as potential 
successor. Also from the penalty clause of a sale of an inherited house of 
the palace manager Bél-ana-marruqi, one gets the impression that the office of 


€ The year dates put in brackets are those according to the schedule of Reade. The eponym of 
CTN 3 51 is broken but is reconstructed as Nabü-s[arru-usur]. There are two post-canonical 
eponyms bearing this name: N., the rab Sa-rési (644*/643*), and N., the palace scribe (629*/624*). 
In view of the other references to Tartimanni the latter is more likely. 
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the rab ekalli was passed on from father to son since also his successor in office 
is warned not to litigate against the buyer (see the detailed discussion below). 

The evidence from 7'"-century Kalhu also gives some information on the 
duration of the office of the rab ekalli. Only taking under consideration those 
attestations where an individual is clearly designated rab ekalli, Ubru-Nabi is 
attested with the longest time in office, namely 23 years. He is followed by 
Tartimanni who is explicitly attested as a palace manager over twelve (or two) 
years. Ilu-pahhir held this post at least for nine (or seven) years and Isseme-ili 
for six (or nine) years. At least for five (or four) years Nabü-ahu-usur is attested 
in office. For the majority of these rab ekallis the tenure of office would be 
(significantly) longer if one counts the whole range of attestations (see e.g. 
Nabú-šarru-usur in Table 1). Since it is not proven for these other attestations 
that the person in question was already or still in office, these attestations 
are not considered here. This is also true for other cases such as Sil-Issar where 
we lack definite evidence for their exercise as rab ekalli for the entire time span 
they seem to have been active. In contrast to the relatively long-lasting exercise 
of office by Ubru-Nabi, the comparatively high number of palace managers 
attested in the former imperial capital Kalhu suggests a high turnover in this 
office (see below). 


Ubru-Nabáü 656-634* (Reade: 656—-639*) 23 / 18 years 
Nabá-Sarru-usur | 629* / 642*—622* (Reade: 624* / 645*—622*) (21 / 24 years) 
Tartimanni 626-615" (Reade: 618*—617*) 12 / 2 years 
Ilu-pahhir 642*—634* (Reade: 645-639) 9/7 years 
Isseme-ili 625*—620* (Reade: 628*—620*) 6 / 9 years 
Nabü-ahu-usur 638*—634* (Reade: 639*—636*) 5/4 years 


Table 1: Duration of office for palace managers 


1.1.3 Personal equipment 


There is a cylinder seal of white chalcedony (OLA 65 351) preserved which 
once belonged to the palace manager Bél-aSaréd according to its inscription. 
Stylistically dating to the late 9 or 8^ century (at least down to the reign of 
Sargon Il), it was found in the vicinity of modern Natania in Israel. Why this 
seal was found far away from the Assyrian heartland and how it got there is 
unknown. Judging by Assyrian campaigning activities, it is likely to have come 
to the west not before the reign of Tiglath-pileser (cf. Tadmor and Tadmor 
1995: 353). By that time it was in secondary use, as an amulet for example. 
From the written sources it is evident that the palace manager had a seal at 
hand, albeit not inscribed, to confirm legal transactions (e.g. Edubba 10 5). 
Also, his subordinates seem to have used their own seals, for example the 
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scribe Sép-Sarri apparently sealed legal texts (CTN 3 6) and letters (CTN 3 4 
and 5) with an identical stamp seal. Lacking a personal reference, however, 
these uninscribed seals did not have the same prestige value. Presumably 
Bél-aSaréd’s seal was primarily regarded as a prestige object rather than an 
administrative tool, a definition which particularly applies to the bureau seals 
employed by the departments of the king, the crown prince and others (see 
Radner 2008). 


1.1.4 Property 


The few attestations of the rab ekalli's property only tell us about a plot of 
land of this official and a house originally owned by the rab ekalli. In the 
judicial document CTN 3 70, dating after the reign of Assurbanipal, it is stipu- 
lated that Dadi-iqbi together with Tataia should swear that they had sown 9 
sütu of seed in the field of an unnamed palace manager and paid straw and com 
taxes (šibšu and nusahu) amounting to four minas of (probably washed)’ silver 
to this official." If they fail to do so, they must pay three emaru two(?) sūtu of 
barley to the palace manager. The palace manager had land under his authority, 
farmed by others, who had to pay taxes (in silver) to him which he in turn 
presumably had to hand over to the central administration. The place where the 
oath was to take place is referred to as i-nar-ma-ak-te Sa zu-qa-ri (CTN 3 
70:3-4) and different suggestions have been made as to its precise meaning. 
According to Postgate (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 131) it may mean something 
like ““at the basin’ of the zugaru (possibly related to the “Ziqqurrat”)” and 
may describe an “installation in the temple”. A temple connection of this 
incident was suggested in view of the witnesses among whom a certain Marduk- 
Sarru-usur is possibly identical with a homonymous priest of Nabü who wit- 
nessed a private donation to Ninurta of Kalhu (SAA 12 92 r. 2). Aššūr-mātu- 
taqqin, another witness in CTN 3 70, presumably was palace manager of the 
queen as named in the witness list of a donation to Nabû of Kalhu (SAA 12 96 
s. 3). It seems that the temple was involved in the present case (as pointed out 
by the editors). Though we do not know the implications of this cireumstance, 
the land in question was presumably bound to the office of the rab ekalli. 

There is another document which suggests that property was bound to the 
office of the palace manager, and again the temple is involved in the matter 


7 According to the copy of the tablet (see Dalley and Postgate 1984: 18) it is written TUR-su. 
Though the editors give already two possibilities for explanation, I suggest emending it to 
LUH'-su for masû “washed silver". This is attested in numerous Neo-Assyrian legal documents 
published in SAA 6 and 14 (though these are always written with LUH-u / ú). 

š Since the said amount of silver in comparison with the size of the plot of land is “dispro- 
portionally large" the two matters are perhaps not connected with each other, as suggested by 
Deller (cited in Dalley and Postgate 1984: 131). 
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(which, however, may be coincidence). The palace manager Bèl-ana-marruqi 
originally owned an inherited house in the Inner City, which he sold to a tailor 
of the Assur Temple in the reign of Sennacherib according to the legal text 
SAAB 9 75. The purchase price was 30 shekels of silver, which was the 
ilku-duty to the ber Dagan (ll. 11-12), presumably part of the Assur Temple.? 
Provided that the interpretation of that unique passage is correct,!? the rab 
ekalli was fiscally obliged to the bet Dagan, and he sold his house, presumably 
located in the neighbourhood of the temple area, in order to get rid of his 
obligation. In the penalty clause the current rab ekalli is warned not to litigate 
against the buyer as well as his successor. This indicates that property, or at 
least this house of the palace manager, was usually passed on to the succeeding 
palace manager and thus was bound to the office itself. Since it is said that 
the house is Bel-ana-marruqi's paternal estate, it is plausible to assume that 
the father of Bél-ana-marruqi was palace manager too, which would suggest 
that this office was (usually) taken over by the office-holder's own offspring.!! 


1.1.5 Wine allocations 


According to a few wine lists dating to the 8" century from Kalhu the rab 
ekalli was supplied with rations of wine. The two rab ekallis Sil-Issar and 
Sil-Nergal, attested with their title in legal texts, are probably mentioned with 
their personal name in three wine lists (CTN 1 1 ii 5; 4:12; 33 ii 4). Sil-Nergal 
receives an “additional amount” (tisabu) of wine in CTN 1 1,? while Sil-Issar 
receives 1 sūtu of wine in CTN 1 33 which lists the wine rations during a sub- 
stitute king (Sar pühi) ritual. He is listed after an unnamed Sa-pdn-ekalli. In 
another list (CTN 3 135:4), which seems also to be a wine list, a palace man- 
ager apparently receives a lion-headed situla (of wine). The following personal 
name, [...]-bélu-usur, possibly refers to the entry for the palace manager, though 
some signs in between cannot be identified for certain. Various toponyms listed 
here, such as Ashdod, Edom, Gaza, and Judah, suggest Tiglath-pileser HI": 
campaign of 734 as a terminus post quem (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 247). To 
conclude, the evidence for wine allocations given to the rab ekalli is sparse. 
Since numerous other officials are regularly listed as recipients of wine in the 
wine lists, his infrequent occurrence is remarkable. 


? Cf. p. 150 fn. 222 and see Deller 1985: 362-4, contra Menzel 1981 I: 50-3. 

10 Cf. the translation of Radner (1997a: 285) in contrast to the one provided by the edition. 
The latter does not take into account the embedding of this passage into the regular purchase 
clause (PN ina libbi PRICE É AD-šú ina SÀ-bi il-k[i-šú ta]r-si ša É “da-gan ilqe). 

!! Provided that it refers to his biological father and abu is not meant as a more general term 
like “father figure”, cf. the discussion about Šëp-šarri and Isseme-ili in section 1.1.1 Family. 

12 “Additional amounts" of wine are also handed over according to CTN 1 4 r. 9, 12. In con- 
trast to the present attestation these seem to have included specifications concerning the quantity 
of wine. 
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1.1.6 Gifts made by the rab ekalli 


Although it is not explicitly stated, a palace manager stationed at a distance 
from the imperial centre is probably attested as deliverer of audience gifts, 
according to an administrative document dated to the 7^ century. Nabü-düru- 
usur, palace manager of(?) Maškala (location unknown), is listed along with 
one duck, x doves, and one kupitu-bird which he presumably brought with him 
to the main palace in Nineveh as an audience gift (SAA 7 131:77-8”). From 
what is preserved there is also a palace farmer of Kalhu as well as a village- 
manager of Sama&-métu-uballit, prince of Esarhaddon, who brought either birds 
or fruits. 


1.1.7 Legal transactions 


Palace managers can be found in comparatively few legal texts as purchaser, 
seller or creditor (but never as debtor). In the reign of Assurbanipal the palace 
manager Ubru-Nabii buys a female slave for one mina of silver from two men, 
one of whom is a gatekeeper (ND 3425:7). While no further texts record a 
palace manager as buyer of any kind of commodity, he appears as seller of 
slaves in a few cases: Bani-Aia-Sarru, palace manager of the Central City of 
Nineveh, sells two slaves (male and female) to the palace scribe Nabó-tuklatü'a 
for 70 minas of bronze in the reign of Adad-nerari III (Edubba 10 5:1—2). The 
aforementioned Ubru-Nabii is attested as a purchaser of slaves; he also sold a 
female slave to the unnamed sakintu of the palace for one mina of silver in the 
reign of Assurbanipal (ND 2344:1). Apart from selling slaves, palace managers 
are also attested selling land. In the reign of Sennacherib the palace manager 
of the Inner City, Bél-ana-marruqi, sells his inherited house in Assur for 30 
shekels of silver to Summa-AXür, tailor of the Aššur Temple (SAAB 9 75:1-2). 
Originally official claims were associated with this property (see above). 

Assuming that Nabü-ahu-usur is to be identified with the palace manager 
bearing the same name, he is attested after the reign of Assurbanipal lending 
1⁄4 mina 2 shekels of silver to two persons from Napisina (otherwise unknown) 
(CTN 3 41:7). They have to repay the silver about one month later.'? A certain 
Nabii-Sarru-usur, possibly identical with the homonymous palace manager 
witnessing another legal record (ND 2093 r. 7), is creditor of three emaru of 
grain in the reign of Assurbanipal (ND 2088:5). There are additional loan or 
loan-related documents involving the rab ekalli as creditor. Since these contain 
administrative terms, they rather record administrative transactions undertaken 
in the context of the rab ekalli's official function, and thus they are treated 


13 The document is dated to the 16 Nisannu (= first month) and the final deadline for repaying 
the silver is 13 Ayaru (= second month). 
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below under section 1.1.8.5 Managing commodities. On comparison with the 
documents discussed below, an administrative background cannot be entirely 
excluded for the contract-type transactions outlined here either. It is, however, 
also worth stressing that both legal texts lack further details of the officials in 
question and therefore remain doubtful references to rab ekallis. In case the 
identifications are correct, one could also argue that the lack of title is because 
of the “private” nature of these transactions. 

Apart from the instances of active involvement discussed above, the high 
number of rab ekallis acting as witnesses is remarkable. Occasionally more 
than one rab ekalli is recorded in the same legal document; this is for example 
the case in two donation texts, where both the rab ekalli Ubru-Nabi as well as 
the rab ekalli NabG-ahu-usur are listed as witnesses (SAA 12 92 r. 5, 6; 93 
r. 13, 14). While both lack details of their official affiliation, they presumably 
represent two distinct palaces in Kalhu. 


1.1.8 Functions 
1.1.8.1 Supervising palace access 


There is a single instance where the rab ekalli is concerned with the tempo- 
rary access of certain people to the palace. Nabû-zēru-lēšir, identified as chief 
scribe via his other attestations, drew up a list (kappu) of 14 "entering (people)” 
(eribüte) addressed to an unnamed palace manager (SAA 16 50). This list 
includes three sons, two daughters and a daughter-in-law of the chief scribe 
himself as well as the wife of the palace manager, two courtiers (Arbaiu and 
Musuraiu), and Zer-Issar, chief of public works (rab pilkani). Also a certain 
Nabû-šarhi-ubâša is mentioned, who enters together with his wife. Since only 
twelve (or 13, if we count in NabG-zeru-lesir recurring in line 13) individuals 
are clearly listed in the text, the total of 14 may be a scribal error.'^ Hence 
fourteen(?) people are permitted to enter, presumably either the palace itself 
or a particular part of it. This information is forwarded by Nabü-zeru-le&ir to 
the palace manager, who was apparently responsible for the access to the palace. 
For what purpose these people entered remains unclear. Assuming that the text 
deals with access to the palace, the chief scribe had to apply for admittance on 
behalf of these people as he did not belong to the palatial community proper.!? 
Though this is the only Neo-Assyrian indication for a palace manager being 
concerned with palace access, the Middle Assyrian Palace Decrees clearly 


14 On the other hand, it seems as if even the date formula in line 12 is meant to be included 
for the fulfilment of the sum of fourteen. It is introduced by two Winkelhaken, which also appear 
with the other enumerated enterers. 

15 Luukko (2007: 236) convincingly argued that in contrast to the palace scribe the chief scribe 
was not a permanent official at court. 
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show that this was a concern of the rab ekalli in the second half of the second 
millennium: it is the rab ekalli who grants access to the women's quarters for 
a royal Sa-rési sent by the king (Jakob 2003: 76, cf. Roth 1995: 201, $ 9). 
Apart from the fact that we do not have comparable texts for the Neo-Assyrian 
period, the rab ekalli's rare association with this concern is possibly also due 
to the fact that palace offices became more specialised during the Neo-Assyrian 
period. Especially in the 7^ century more than one type of official was respon- 
sible for the access to or within the palace (see section 5 Security and guard). 
Though the palace manager presumably kept his overall responsibility for 
palace access (SAA 16 50 shows that), this issue was not only executed but 
also administered by others (in this case the chief scribe). 


1.1.8.2 Writing boards 


In the letter SAA 15 9, written by Issar-düri, governor of Arrapha, to Sargon, 
the palace manager of Arrapha is mentioned in connection with writing boards 
which were possibly archived or drawn up in the palace of Arrapha. It remains 
uncertain whether these writing boards contained everyday records or were 
used for library works. As the palace manager is otherwise often attested as 
involved in in- and outgoings of the palace, I would suggest the former and 
would relate this case to the tasks of the rab ekalli described under section 
1.1.8.5 Managing commodities. 


1.1.8.3 Providing labour 


An administrative letter (SAA 1 99) of Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, to 
the king, deals with human labour to be provided for construction works on the 
queen's establishment (bet ségalli) in Ekallate. According to the original order 
of the king, workmen from Ekallate should rebuild the queen's establishment in 
cooperation with the palace manager.'é The latter apparently refused to do so, 
sending a petitioning letter to the palace. Though there is a considerable break 
in the letter here, the governor of Assur continues on the reverse by complaining 
about the fact that since the Inner City is tax-exempt, it is he who has to provide 
ilku-duty instead of the Inner City, and he who is responsible for the repair 
works in Ekallate. Though the governor of Assur is apparently not pleased with 
regard to these circumstances, he gives in and details the available workmen 


16 The activity of construction works is expressed with rasapu which basically means 
“to erect" or “to pile up" but can also refer to repair or restorations works e.g. in Nuzi texts 
(CAD R 184-6 1-2). Since the phrase batqu kasaru is twice mentioned on the reverse of this 
tablet in connection with the same subject (SAA 1 99 r. 4-5", 9”, see section 14.6 The rab batqi 
(“chief of repairs”)), restoration works rather than the construction of a new building are meant 
here. 
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he is going to supply for the construction works. He hands over a total of 
370 men, composed of “sons of bought (slaves)” (mar Simi) and the “sons 
of female palace servants” (mar-amat-ekalli). These men are further divided 
into 90 king's men (sab Sarri), 90 reserves (Sa-kutalli), and 190 who “should 
do the king’s work” (dullu Sa Zort epasu). They are now waiting to be handed 
over to an agent (Xa-qurbüti) or a watchman (Sa-massarti). Judging by the 
emphasis Tab-sil-ESarra puts on the tax-exempt status of the Inner City, the 
palace manager in question was presumably employed there (or in Ekallate).!” 
A concern with construction works hardly not attested elsewhere for the palace 
manager, !? and it is likely that the present involvement is due to the fact that 
a palatial department is the subject of the discussion. The incident shows that 
the administrative spheres of the palace managers and the provincial governors 
stood in opposition to one another and that the palace manager also bore 
responsibilities similar to the provincial governor. 

While it seems as if the palace manager's original contribution is out of 
the question, one phrase, immediately preceding the detailed description of 
provided manpower, mentions this palace official again. The phrase says: “Are 
they “sons of bought (slaves)” as they are called, or are they (in reality) *exempts" 
(zakkii) of the palace manager?”. Fales argued that the designation zakkii 
describes an “employment in the military sphere”, usually in the infantry (Fales 
2009a: 87). As Parpola put it in his translation of another letter, mentioning 
2,000 zakkis originating from the Commagenean (i.e. the king of Commagene) 
(SAA 1 172), it refers to full-time soldiers, freed from other tasks.'? According 
to that, full-time forces would have been assigned to the palace manager in 
the course of the construction works for the queen's house, which implies that 
zakkiis did not only engage in military service but state service in general. 
Hence, such forces had the same fields of activity as those committed to i/ku- 
service who, by contrast, were only temporarily available. Therefore it is per- 
haps no coincidence that men coming from abroad, who were not integrated 
into the Assyrian system and bound to its other constraints, are specified as 
zakkü (as is the case in SAA 1 172). However, immediately following the 
claims regarding i/ku-duty, the question posed by Tab-sil-ESarra seems to be 
an ironic statement which underlines the fact that he supplied his own men and 
not the men of the palace manager. 

The edition assumes that the broken letter SAA 1 249 may be related to 
SAA 1 99 and that it was probably written by the same palace manager, whose 


xx 


personal name would then begin with Aššur-[...]. The “sons of the bought 


17 Otherwise, Bél-ana-marruqi is called “palace manager of the Inner City” (SAAB 9 75:1-2). 

18 Except for the case of the delivery of straw for the kurhu-building, perhaps for making or 
repairing its roof (CTN 3 2), see below. 

1? Cf. the discussion in Dezsó 2012a: 67-9. 
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slaves” are mentioned here twice, once described as being those from Ekallate. 
There is also the rab ša-rēši mentioned in connection with construction works 
in the Inner City, where the “sons of the bought slaves” appear again. In fact 
the letters contain significant parallels, and it is very likely that they refer to 
the same occasion, though the exact information given remains unclear. 


1.1.8.4 Releasing people 


The case of the rab ekalli who was ordered to provide workforce for 
construction works might be related to the palace manager’s involvement in 
releasing people who were bound to the palace. There is a single letter from 
the reign of Sargon II referring to this function of the rab ekalli; the remaining 
examples are recorded in the form of legal transactions dating to the 7" century. 
As already pointed out, these were rather administrative actions formulated 
as legal contracts, and thus the palace manager presumably appears here in his 
official capacity. 

According to a unique legal document (ND 2332) from the reign of Assur- 
banipal, the palace manager Ilu-pahhir sent out the daughters of Inürta-eriba 
and Inürta-abu-usur. It seems that a certain Nabü-aplu-iddina has decided upon 
this action. Unfortunately we neither gain information about the fathers’ back- 
ground nor about Nabi-aplu-iddina. According to Radner (1997a: 170, fn. 899), 
the background of this document might be that these daughters were given in 
marriage. Apparently the palace manager was the one who was responsible for 
these women before they were given away, so these daughters were presumably 
associated with the palace. Probably in connection with the same function a 
palace manager, presumably Isseme-ilt (name lost), appears in a legal document 
(CTN 3 7:4—5) dating after the reign of Assurbanipal, where it is noted that 
a certain Süsu was released by Nabü-nadin-ahhe, presumably his master, and 
that he should be brought (back) to the palace manager on the first day of 
[...].? The same palace manager is mentioned in a legal document (CTN 3 
8:2-3), dating after the reign of Assurbanipal, where a guarantor releases the 
pledged Adad-eres from the palace in persona from Isseme-ilt. As this happens 
ahead of time,?! it is recorded in the document that the guarantor has to bring 
Adad-ere$ back when Isseme-ili requires him. The phrase “from the shackles 
he released him, from the centre of the palace he brought him out" (ll. 4-5: 
TA* lib-bi si-par-ri it-ta-[tar] [T]A* qab-si É.GAL u-se-s{i]), where it becomes 
clear that the man in question was detained in the palace, indicates that the 


20 The relevant verbal form of “to release” in line 2 has to be restored. The edition proposes 
to restore ip-[ta-tar] with ana as nota accusativi (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 56). A similar form 
(though partly restored too) can be found in CTN 3 8:4: ip-ta-[tar]. 

2! The edition notes further texts where this was the case: CTN 3 9, VAT 15461, ND 3443. 
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palace manager is acting in his official function.? Apart from Isseme-ili, the 
palace manager Urdu-Issar also appears in a similar transaction. According to 
the legal document CTN 3 9 from after the reign of Assurbanipal, the pledged 
Hulaia is struck “from the hands of Urdu-Issar" and released from the palace 
(Il. 4-5: TA* SU.2 Urdu-Issar LÜ.GAL-KUR i-ta-ha-sa ti-se-si) by Inürta-eres. 
Even though Hulaia has been brought out, the palace manager still lays claim 
to him: Hulaia remains responsible for sheep presumably belonging to the 
palace manager and it is upon Inürta-ere$ to compensate the absence of Hulaia 
during the year by paying % mina of silver.” 

In connection with these examples of people released from the palace man- 
ager, there is other significant evidence from the reign of Sargon. The letter 
SAA 17 152, written by five individuals, presumably local leaders from east- 
ern Babylonia, to the king mentions the rab ekalli of the hostile Puqudean 
Abi-iaqar, probably a sheikh. In addition to the surprising designation of a 
subordinate of a Puqudean as rab ekalli, this evidence for a rab ekalli is even 
more remarkable since this official is said to have released an Elamite pris- 
oner, kept in the prison (bet kili) of his master Abi-iaqar, for one mina of 
silver. While the assignment of a palace official to the household of a Puqudean 
sheikh implies a quasi-palatial organisation, the task involving the rab ekalli 
might correspond to the functions of the palace manager within the Assyrian 
royal establishment. However, apart from CTN 3 8 referring to shackles, there 
is no evidence that the Assyrian palace manager supervised the prison (bet kili) 
and thus imprisoned people; he was apparently responsible for people detained 
in the palace on account of financial debts.?^ 

Apart from the cases discussed above, the evidence for Isseme-ili acting 
as surety might refer to the same official background. In a judicial decision 
(CTN 3 29) the palace manager Isseme-ilt appears as surety of a female servant 
bought by the female deputy of the Sakintu. The person in question has escaped, 
and it is now up to the palace manager to pay compensation to the deputy 
Sakintu. As already noted in the edition, the former owner of the slave is not 
mentioned, and it is also unlikely that this was Isseme-ili himself who is 


? Note the commentary to the edition (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 58): A similar situation 
is attested in a Late Babylonian document (dated to 527 BCE), which also contains a corre- 
sponding phrase to “on the day when he requires him" recorded in CTN 3 9 (1. 6: uy-mu Sa 
SAG-su i-na-as-s[ti-ni]). The Satammu mentioned in this text had here functions similar to the 
rab ekalli since Nabü-Sumu-usur, kept in the prison (bet kili), was temporarily released from 
his care by Adad-uballit and Lüdinni (Moore 1935: 150-3, letter no. 151). 

2 Note that also the $a-pan-ekalli occurs once in connection with a contingent of sheep (see 
section 1.2.6 Responsibility for sheep). 

24 Note that for the Neo-Assyrian period the ber kili only occurs in inscriptions of Aššurnasirpal 
II (RIMA 2 A.0.101.17 v 36 [here it is said that the North-West Palace shall not be turned into 
a bet kili], 69; A.0.101.32:19; A.0.101.38:43) and in connection with Babylonia and/or Elam 
(SAA 10 110:10; 17 89 r. 3; 21 118 r. 7; ABL 736:10, r. 4). 
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referred to as urki'u (“surety”), thus defining him as the one who had to 
“replace in person the man or woman sold” (Postgate 1976: 27-8 $ 2.3.6.) in 
case of irregularities. Though Isseme-ili did not replace the escaped female 
slave in person, he handed !4 mina of silver over to the injured party. In view 
of the attestations of Isseme-ilr and other palace managers in connection with 
releasing people, this task might be the reason for his role as surety here. 

Out of these attestations, mainly found in texts from 7'"-century Kalhu, the 
majority refers to Isseme-ilt, palace manager of the Review Palace in Kalhu, 
attested from 625* down to 620*. Otherwise, there is a single document 
involving the rab ekalli Urdu-Issar, while Iu-pahhir appears as acting official 
in connection with the redemption of daughters. Assuming that these legal 
transactions reflect the palace manager's duties and functions, the palace man- 
ager administered people detained in the palace who were occasionally released 
on a temporary basis. The palatial detainment of these people was probably 
due to economic reasons. This stands in contrast to the rab ekalli of the 
Puqudean sheikh, who apparently was in charge of an imprisoned Elamite 
captive. Nevertheless, since attestations from the Assyrian sphere are com- 
paratively rare and derive from 7" century only, it is plausible that the Assyrian 
rab ekalli was also in charge of political prisoners (also bearing in mind the 
deportees and refugees residing at the Assyrian court, see section 9 Foreigners 
at court). Perhaps the best indication therefore is the Babylonian Sulaia who 
is said to be kept in the Review Palace of Nineveh by royal command (SAA 16 
21 r. 9-16). 


1.1.8.5 Managing commodities 


According to several everyday documents—including administrative records, 
legal texts, and letters—the palace manager was involved in the transfer of 
commodities such as livestock, grain, oil, reed, and textiles. In most cases it is 
fairly clear that the transactions were conducted in his official capacity. Owing 
to the terminology, this is also true for transactions recorded as legal trans- 
actions (cf. Dalley and Postgate 1984: 62, 64). There are only a few convey- 
ance documents possibly involving a palace manager which lack any adminis- 
trative term and therefore are not treated here (CTN 3 41, ND 2088, see above). 
The palace manager (or his department) occurs as a provider and as a recipient 
of commodities, and it seems that these records are the remnants of a fairly 
regular movement of goods administered by this official in the palace sphere. 


1.1.8.5.1 Provision of commodities 


In a legal document, dating after the reign of Assurbanipal from Isseme-ili's 
dossier, it is said that he gave two emaru of barley to the commander-of-fifty 
of the rab Sa-rési, to be taken from the fodder (kissutu) of a certain Remitu 
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(CTN 3 12:2-3). The corn owed to the palace manager Nabú-šarru-usur in 
ND 2088 might bear a similar background, though there are no indications in 
the text itself. Another palace manager, Emūqi-Aššūr, active in the Review 
Palace, is again associated with fodder (Kissutu) in a conveyance document 
dating to the reign of Assurbanipal (CTN 3 10*:5). He was owed two minas 
of silver, for feed (kissutu) for the birds, iskaru of the Review Palace, by the 
deputy (governor) of Kalhu on 15 Arahsamnu (= 8" month). The debt has to 
be paid on 1 Kislimu (= 9" month). In case of failure to pay, 60 emaru of 
barley have to be paid "inside the Review Palace" (ll. 8 [tablet] and r. 11 
[envelope]: ina qabsi ekalli / ekal masarti). Dalley and Postgate (1984: 62) 
reconstruct the following scenario on the basis of this transaction: for the two 
minas of silver given out by the palace (in the person of the palace manager) 
the deputy (representative of the provincial administration) has to deliver 
fodder for the birds within two weeks. The amount of the required fodder is 
not specified but is possibly indicated by its qualification as iskaru of the palace. 
As established by Postgate (1974a: 107), the term iskaru stands for an entire 
system by means of which the Assyrian craft production was organised. It 
refers to both raw materials given out for production and either the finished 
products or the revenue in silver handed in. In the present case iskaru appar- 
ently refers to the raw material (fodder) while the final product would be the 
fed birds whose fattening was in the care of the palace. Judging by the Sa-rési 
Šamaš-šarru-usur who traded in birds in 7*-century Kalhu (see section 8.1.3 
Business activities and properties), the palace in return may have outsourced 
this business to courtiers who acted quite independently from the palace. This 
would also explain the qualification “iskaru of the palace", indicating that the 
palace was the central provider and consumer in the context of an iskaru-based 
bird-business. 

The rab ekalli apparently also had access to stocks of reed. In a letter 
(CTN 3 2) written to Isseme-ilt by a lower-ranking individual (presumably not 
active within the sphere of the rab ekalli, according to its tone), the palace 
manager is asked for ten bundles of reed for the kurhu-building, probably to be 
used for its roof.” The sender of this letter demands that the palace manager 
hurry up with this delivery. There are also administrative supplies of textiles 
attested for the rab ekalli. According to a clay bulla containing a royal seal 
impression (SAA 11 67), kuzippu-garments*® and other (woollen) textiles 
(sipirtu) were provided by the palace manager Mannu-ki-Adad rather than 
delivered to this official, as indicated by the wording (l. 2: ša [T]A* M.). Since 
this delivery denotes palace income, Mannu-ki-Adad was manager of another 


25 According to Radner (1997a: 274—5) kurhu is probably a Hurrian loanword referring to 
a kind of workshop. 
26 For a discussion of this term see Gaspa 2018: 250-3. 
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palace rather than the one supplied here (cf. the possible role of the palace 
manager in Arrapha in ND 2640 below). Apart from supplying or organising 
textiles, reed, and corn, the rab ekalli could also initiate the disbursement of 
iron, as shown in the letter CTN 3 84, written by Ubru-Nabü who is probably 
to be identified as the rab ekalli. In this letter Ubru-Nabü commands the 
recipient to hand over 15 minas of iron to a certain Nabii-Sarru-usur and to 
"the man of Kalhu" (each receiving half of the total). 


1.1.8.5.2 Receipt of commodities 


We shall now discuss the texts where the palace manager appears as a 
recipient of commodities in his official capacity. In the badly damaged admin- 
istrative list ND 2640, dated to the reign of Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II, 
two palace managers are mentioned (r. 24—25, 33). One is the palace manager 
of Arrapha and the other one also seems to be designated by his sphere of 
activities, but the text is too broken to draw any definite conclusions. The 
latter (or his department) received goods including oxen, sheep, and other 
commodities, that, judging by other sections of the tablet, could have included 
oil and textiles (r. 28). The origin of these goods is possibly recorded in the 
preceding lines where the provincial centres Sibaniba and Talmusu and the 
governor of Rasappa are mentioned. The phrase ša KUR, twice mentioned in 
this section (Il. 10, 19), suggests that the commodities partly stem from palace 
estates located in the various provinces (cf. Parker 1961: 40). The palace 
manager of Arrapha is listed next to the governors of surrounding areas includ- 
ing Arbail and Kilizi.?? He is mentioned here in the same function as the pro- 
vincial governors and represents the administrative unit Arrapha. Though they 
must have been connected to the transfer of the aforementioned commodities, 
it is unclear whether they are also listed as the providers of these goods. It is 
also unclear whether the preceding phrase "cattle, sheep, oil (and) textiles [...] 
FROM the palace" (r. 28-9: 'GUD.MES" UDU MES I.ME 'TÜG.MES' [x] 
TA* E.'GAL’) is related to these entries (which would indicate that they are 
provided with goods redistributed by the palace). However, the palace managers, 
as representatives of palace institutions receiving and possibly also providing 
goods, played an essential role in the entire process. They took up the role 
of provincial governors but also had to cope with provincial authorities (cf. 
SAA 1 99 discussed above) and therefore it was they who linked the palace 
administration with the provincial system by the transfer of commodities such 
as livestock, oil, and textiles (also in order to cover palatial needs). 


27 The line following the entry for the palace manager reads ša URU.'x' which possibly forms 
part of this title (ND 2640 r. 3-4). 

28 Note that also the rab ša-rēši is mentioned along with the city Saré (see Mattila 2009: 65-6 
for a discussion of the rab sa-resi's connection with Saré). 
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The rab ekalli is once again (see SAA 1 99 above) associated with the 
ilku-service. According to the heading of the document ND 3467 ilku payments 
of the grooms had been given to the unnamed palace manager.?? The listed 
amounts of straw, flour, wine, oil, and salt, particular plants as well as textiles 
and textile-related products and also silver seem to give these ilku-payments 
in detail, about which it is further said “he receives from me” (I. 14, r. 3: 
i-ma-har-ra-an-ni). The list of contributed items is closed by the statement 
“all this is for his campaign" (Postgate 1974a: 400, r. 9-10: PAB an-nu-u ša 
ina KASKAL-Su). Unfortunately it is uncertain who is meant by the third 
person and who is meant by the first person singular (also with regard to the 
direct address in r. 12-15). According to the heading, the third person singular, 
presumably also the person referred to as béli in r. 12, might refer to the rab 
ekalli as recipient of the items handed over (cf. Postgate 1974a: 401). The first 
person singular, on the other hand, seems to be the individual liable to i/ku who 
provided these commodities instead of performing military service. Apparently 
he was wealthy enough to compensate for his physical duty by supplying 
military provisions, a phenomenon mainly attested in Late Babylonian times 
(Postgate 1974a: 87, 222). A few chronological indicators seem to divide the 
listed items into three groups: the first group is said (to have been handed over) 
“now, during my days” (1. 11: ti-ma-a ina SÀ-bi UD.MES-ia), which might 
refer to days of actual ilku-service as proposed by Postgate (2007: 22—3). The 
second statement refers to a monthly supply (ll. 4, 13: ša ITI-šú), while one 
may interpret the sum “for his campaign" as a third category, denoting a 
unique delivery for the duration of one entire campaign. However, it seems as 
if the rab ekalli received or was intended to receive these payments in order to 
distribute them to the troops (Postgate 1974a: 87), either chariotry or cavalry. 
Hence, the palace manager was also concerned with the supply of military 
troops.”? Though this document at first states a commodity movement towards 
the rab ekalli, the items listed must then have been redistributed by this official. 
It reveals a key function of the rab ekalli, oscillating between the issue of goods 
and the acceptance of goods within the interaction of different administrative 
spheres, as is also indicated by the administrative record ND 2640. 

According to an account of the consumption (akiltu) of linen fibre, madder, 
and wool possibly dating to the 7? century, the palace manager of the Central 


29 LI. 12: il-ku ša LÜ.GIS.GIGIR.MES ša ina SA-bi LU.GAL-É.GAL ana(?) pa-ni-i(?). 
The ana pa-ni-i remains obscure. While Postgate read "pa-ni-i, as a reference to a man named 
Pani, pa-ni-i could stand for the adverb pani, meaning “later” (CAD P 81—2 s.v. pani), though 
the vertical wedge remains unsolved then. Alternatively, the phrase might be connected to the 
recurrent first person singular (see below), with ana pa-ni-ia' (ana paniya) meaning “to me, 
before me” but one would expect “from me", in consideration of the remaining text. 

?? For another case where the rab ekalli provides a military official with corn see CTN 3 12. 
Here Isseme-ili delivers two emaru of corn to Nabi-da’’inanni, team-commander of the rab 
Sa-resi. 
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City as well as his colleague from the [Review] Palace received [x talents] of 
linen fibre (SAA 7 115 1 16-7). Subsequently listed in the section dealing with 
the distribution of flax, they occur along with various establishments: begin- 
ning with palaces and palace sections in Nineveh (Central City, Review Palace, 
[Review] Palace of the New Corps, “House of the Queen”) and Kalhu (New 
Palace, Review Palace), the section continues to list cities such as Adian, 
Nasibina, and Kilizi and further includes departments such as the bet kasiri and 
the betu Saniu. On comparison with the two separate references to the palace 
of the Central City of Nineveh and the Review Palace of Nineveh (SAA 7 115 
1 2-3), both palace managers may have been active in Nineveh (also judging 
by the archival background of the tablet); at least this must be true for the 
palace manager of the Central City. For the same reason, it is suggested that 
they received the flax for their own department rather than for the palace as 
a whole. Since there is no evidence for the rab ekalli's department serving as 
a facility for the production of garments and the like, the linen fibre supplied 
was required for its internal needs. As to the supplies meant for the palaces, 
however, one would also expect the palace manager to have been concerned 
with them. 

The two items, iaritu-textiles and goat hair, appear prominently in the context 
of the interaction between the palace manager Isseme-ilt and his subordinate 
Sép-Issar.3! In the legal document CTN 3 6 (623%), it is said that Isseme-ili is 
owed 14 iaritu-textiles of goat hair by the scribe Sép-Sarri. As stated in line 2, 
these textiles are stock (sibtu) of the previous year (eponym Kanünaiu, CTN 3 
6:1—2),? so this document, formulated as a legal contract, records an adminis- 
trative obligation. This is further supported by two letters (CTN 3 4 and 5) sent 
by Sép-Sarri to his superior (and probably his father) Isseme-ili, which are 
concerned with goat hair and the textiles made out of it. In CTN 3 4 Sép-Sarri 
states that he had delivered two talents of goat hair and 17 iaritu-textiles. 
In CTN 3 5 he informs Isseme-ili about his planned delivery of iaritu-textiles 
to a certain Marduk-zéru-ibni as well as the delivery of twelve iaritu-textiles 
to Sasi which had already taken place. Since Sép-Sarri states that both Marduk- 
zeru-ibni and Isseme-ili should draw up the accounts (nikkassit) of the delivery 
to Marduk-zeru-ibni (r. 13), the deliveries presumably took place within the 
administrative sphere in which the palace manager was active. 

Apparently the collection was not an easy task since Sép-Sarri complains that 
there is nobody to be found in the houses where he should collect this material 
(CTN 3 4). From the legal text as well as from the letters it seems that the goat 
hair had to be delivered within a period not longer than one year (CTN 3 


?! For a discussion on iaritu-textiles see Gaspa 2018: 282-3. 
32 For sibtu translated as “stock” see Postgate 1974a: 168, 172; otherwise, it mainly seems 
to refer to a tax on livestock, see section 12.1.7.3 Dealing with livestock. 
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6:1-2), and thus Sép-&arri was presumably under pressure because of the time 
limit. His failure to deliver on time is recorded by the debt note CTN 3 6. 
Additionally Šëp-šarri was liable for the amount of items delivered, as indi- 
cated by the letter CTN 3 5 referring to the procedure for accounting. From the 
three texts it becomes clear that it was the palace manager who was in overall 
charge of the procedure for obtaining goat hair or iaritu-textiles, while his 
subordinate had to collect and deliver these items. Whether the collected tex- 
tiles and the goat hair were meant for the internal use of the department of the 
palace manager or whether these commodities were also distributed to other 
palace departments is not made explicit. Since the palace manager was central 
to the palace administration, however, the latter possibility is more likely (also 
in view of the aforementioned recipients Marduk-zeru-ibni and Sasi). 
Another record of the transfer of goods administered by the rab ekalli is the 
administrative note CTN 3 77. It is said in this sealed document from after the 
reign of Assurbanipal that 30 emaru of grain “of the last year” (Sa Saddaqis) 
had come in (1. 5: etarba). Right after the seal impression it reads “responsibil- 
ity of the palace manger" (1. 4: SU.2 LU.GAL-É.GAL). The receipt of barley 
happened under the responsibility of the palace manager, who must have also 
sealed the transaction. Right before the stamp seal a certain Nabü-Sumu-lesir 
is mentioned (1. 3). He either belonged to the staff of the palace manager and 
handled the transaction on behalf of his master, or he was the actual deliverer 
from outside. In either case the present tablet supports the impression that the 
palace manager was central to the goods received for the supply of the palace. 


1.1.8.5.3 Miscellaneous 


Perhaps related to the question of the rab ekalli's responsibilities over palatial 
goods is the letter CTN 3 3 written by Tartimanni, otherwise known as rab 
ekalli, to an unnamed rab ekalli in the reign of Assurbanipal or later. The 
sender denies that he had taken vessels from the “house of the scribe", as was 
stated by a farmhand. In fact, he argues, it was the cutter (nakisu) who had 
taken different sorts of corn, grapes, and other food from the scribe's house. 
Hence, the rab ekalli should make the cutter speak to the scribe. This incident 
apparently took place within the sphere of responsibilities of the palace man- 
ager and thus the bet tupsarri may refer to a scribal office within or related 
to the palace, presumably the Review Palace. The involvement of the palace 
manager in this case, however, is perhaps also owed to the commodities under 
discussion. 

In the six-column tablet StAT 3 35, found in a private archive from Assur, 
it is said that the palace manager Tukultī-Aššūr is responsible for a certain 
Nabi-[...] (ii 12-13). According to the edition this document is an account of 
corn, as indicated on the reverse of the tablet. However, on the obverse this is 
less obvious; twenty oxen are mentioned in line ii 22. It remains unclear as to 
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why various individuals are said to be in charge of other persons. This docu- 
ment might reflect an involvement in the transfer of moveable goods, but it is 
too broken to reconstruct its background. 


1.1.8.5.4 Summary 


Most of the transfers described in the preceding sections were carried out in 
order to cover the needs of the palace especially in terms of foods and clothing. 
In the course of securing the supply of the palace, the palace manager (or his 
department) controlled the supply of goods, had authority over and access to 
the stored goods of the palace, and was concerned with the distribution of 
goods within the palace sector. Apart from the possibility that the palace 
benefitted from its own estates, the income of goods administered by the palace 
manager derived from tax revenues collected in the provinces. In his capacity 
as supplier of the palace sector, the palace manager seems to have also taken 
care of the upkeep of businesses in the charge of the palace. Based on his 
involvement in the supply of fodder and goat hair we gain some idea of the 
entire circulation of the goods. Such a circulation is also indicated by the doc- 
ument of the i/ku-payments of the grooms received by the palace manager and 
it is the very same document which provides us perhaps with the most concrete 
picture of incoming and outgoing goods with the palace manager's department 
as the administrative centre where the commodity flows intersected. 


1.1.8.6 Military activities 


There is no direct evidence for the palace manager being involved in military 
activities, but this is indicated by the affairs of one of his subordinates. In a 
Babylonian letter probably dating to the reign of Assurbanipal, Zababa-eriba, 
a recruit (raksu) of the palace manager, is mentioned with a total of 209 men 
in his charge (SAA 21 136 r. 16-17”). This contingent is composed of foreign 
auxiliaries such as Labdudeans or Puqudeans, with some of them (81 persons) 
described as archers. Apart from the title of Zababa-eriba, it is also the context 
which shows that this individual was engaged in military arrangements. Though 
we lack comparable evidence for a military involvement of the rab ekalli active 
in Assyria, he seems to have been concerned with the preparation for cam- 
paigns as suggested by the archival remains of the bureau of the palace man- 
ager found in the Review Palace at Kalhu. Out of the 27 texts assigned to this 
department according to their find-spot, there are at least two sealings (CTN 3 
21 and 22) recording reviewed royal troops (sab Sarri), troops which were 
usually under the command of provincial governors (see section 6 Military 
aspects of the royal household). Based on these two sealings, the editors of the 
texts suggested that the palace manager of the Review Palace was responsible 
for reviews or had to provide the soldiers with food, lodgings, and equipment 
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during their stay in the Review Palace (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 8-9). This 
reconstructed background brings to mind the already discussed document 
ND 3467 where the rab ekalli appears as interim recipient of ilku-payments 
intended for the troops. The two sealings also indicate that the palace man- 
ager of the Review Palace was associated with military affairs in particular. 
Since this palace was built for a military purpose, as clearly expressed in the 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon in connection with the Review Palace in Nineveh 
(RINAP 4 1 v 40-43), it is assumed that its manager had particular tasks that 
distinguished him from his counterparts in other palaces.” 


1.1.9 Subordinates 


The following subordinates of the palace manager can be found: scribes, 
Sa-résis, a recruit and a common servant. The scribes are attested from the reign 
of Adad-nerari III on and mainly occur as witnesses in various legal documents. 
The scribe Rémanni-Samaí witnesses two private donations dating to the reign 
of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 92 r. 8 and 94 r. 15^) also witnessed by two rab 
ekallis. The second scribe of a rab ekalli witnessing a legal document was 
Hanünu in the reign of Adad-nerari III (Edubba 10 6 r. 11-12). The subordinate 
of the rab ekalli Isseme-ili named Sép-&arri, discussed above, who dealt with 
textiles, is also once described as scribe in a legal document (CTN 3 6:4). 
Although he is not explicitly designated as scribe of the rab ekalli in the present 
text, he is attested as Isseme-ili's subordinate (as well as probably his son 
elsewhere, see section 1.1.1 Family). The scribes subordinate to the palace 
managers can easily be related to the aforementioned tasks of the palace man- 
ager, which certainly involved a rather extensive amount of documentation. 

There is at least one probable attestation of a Sa-rési in the service of a palace 
manager from the 8" century (CTN 2 223:5-6). He is mentioned in an admin- 
istrative document listing different amounts of wool (expenditures or deliver- 
ies). There is also a tanner and probably a sa-rési of the lady-of-the-house 
(bélat-béti) mentioned. As this fragment is somewhat restored, neither the 
Sa-rési of the lady-of-the-house nor the *a-resi of the rab ekalli are certain. 
Nevertheless, the involvement of the office of the rab ekalli in transfers of 
various goods, especially textiles, supports this reading. Otherwise, we find 
an individual witnessing a slave document (VAT 9582 Le. 2) who is described 
as servant of the rab ekalli. The only other subordinate of the rab ekalli is 


33 The commander-of-fifty mentioned as recipient of barley given by a rab ekalli in CTN 3 12 
is subordinate to the rab Sa-rési who was the commander of the king’s troops, see section 6 
Military aspects of the royal household. Based on this incident and the two sealings, a military 
use of the Review Palace of Kalhu also in the 7 century was suggested (Dalley and Postgate 
1984: 8-9). 
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the recruit (raksu) Zababa-eriba to whom 81 archers and another 128 men 
(designation lost) are assigned according to the letter SAA 21 136. 

Apart from these subordinates bearing an explicit title, there are three 
additional individuals whose explicit title is broken or who express their 
subordinate status vis-a-vis the rab ekalli in a different way. The former is 
true for the witness Balatu, who was a subordinate of the rab ekalli according 
to the preserved designation [ša] rab ekalli; his specific title is lost (CTN 2 92 
r. 11-12). As to the latter case, this is true for a certain Manni who wrote a 
letter (CTN 3 2) to his master, the palace manager Isseme-ili. He calls himself 
"servant" of the recipient, either because he was actually a subordinate within 
the department of the rab ekalli or because he was lower in rank and active in 
another palace department. Possibly from the reign of Sennacherib (Dietrich 
2003: XXIII), two broken letters written by Ina-tesi-etir to the king are pre- 
served. He may have been the priest of the Esagil Temple in Babylon as indi- 
cated by the headings referring to the well-being of Esagil and Babylon and 
all temples (Dietrich 2003: XXIII). In one of the two letters Ina-tesi-etir 
describes himself as being in the service (ina pani uzuzzu) of the governor and 
the palace manager (SAA 17 33 r. 7—9), a statement which probably expresses 
that he is committed to the two main spheres of administration of the Assyrian 
system, also applied to Babylonia: the palatial sphere and the provincial 
sphere.?^ Thus Ina-té8i-étir was not a subordinate of the rab ekalli in the proper 
sense. 

As suggested by Dalley and Postgate (1984: 8) for the archive of the rab 
ekalli from the Review Palace, it is possible that witnesses repeatedly occur- 
ring in legal documents assigned to the archive of the rab ekalli were also 
subordinates of the rab ekalli.?? This is probably also the case with the legal 
document SAAB 9 75 in which the house of the palace manager Bel-ana- 
marrugi is sold to a temple tailor. Several witnessing priests are followed by 
different palace personnel such as a “son of a female palace servant”, a palace 
tailor, and gatekeepers of the palace. The section of the witnessing palace 
personnel is introduced by Bel-lamur, deputy of the palace. Since sole “deputies 
of the palace" are rarely attested (I am only aware of one other, in SAA 6 26 
r. 4) and also because of the common habit of shortening the titles of the 
deputies of governors (to Saniu), it is very likely that he was in fact the deputy 


34 Assuming that the assignment of this letter to the reign of Sennacherib is correct, this letter 
was apparently not written at the time (699-694) when Aššür-nadin-šumi, son of Sennacherib, 
ruled over Babylonia since one would expect him to have been mentioned in this context. 

35 E.g. Nabò-usalli (Luppert-Barnard, PNA 2/II 900 s.v. Nabò-usalli 6), who witnesses 
CTN 3 10, 12, 15 and 16. Note that in CTN 3 12 he witnesses a transaction of the rab ekalli 
Isseme-ili, and likewise for the rab ekalli Emiqi-ASSur in CTN 3 10. As both are known as 
palace managers of the Review Palace, he must have remained active in the department of the 
rab ekalli during two different terms of office. 
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of the palace manager. Representing the highest-ranking witness from among 
the palace sphere here, he was followed by lower-ranking palace personnel who 
did not necessarily form part of palace manager's own department but who 
were ultimately answerable to him on account of his overall responsibility for 
the palace. 


1.1.10 Rank and jurisdiction 


We lack substantive information on the relative rank of the rab ekalli. There 
are no hierarchically ordered lists mentioning the rab ekalli, on the basis of 
which one might assess his rank. Furthermore, the amounts of wine given to the 
palace manager are too rarely attested and too uncertain to draw any conclusions 
from them. Nevertheless, it is clear that he was lower-ranking than the magnates 
and the governors. This is reflected by the royal order meant for the palace 
manager of Arrapha which was communicated via the governor of Arrapha who 
corresponded with the king directly (SAA 15 9). Also according to the letter 
SAA 1 99 a royal order was originally passed on to the palace manager (of the 
Inner City) by the governor of Assur. As for the case of the priest(?) Ina-tesi- 
etir, who stated in the letter SAA 17 33 that he stays in the service of the 
governor and the rab ekalli, the order here is perhaps due to the fact that the rab 
ekalli was of lower rank than the governor. It becomes clear from this letter that 
while the governor represents the provincial sphere, the rab ekalli represents the 
palatial sphere (on an administrative level). As to the chief scribe who addressed 
a document (SAA 16 50) to the rab ekalli, he was one of the scholars and thus 
was beyond the sphere of influence of the palace manager. It is likely that he 
was of higher status, thanks to his expertise, and that this is indicated by the 
heading of the document which mentions the chief scribe first." As with the 
magnates and the governors, there was only one chief scribe whereas several 
palace managers existed at a time, a fact which strengthens the idea that the 
chief scribe enjoyed greater prestige and influence (as long as his work was 
appreciated by the king), though not necessarily more wealth (see section 10 
The king's scholars). As head of the palace administration the palace manager 
nevertheless enjoyed considerable rank and power over the palace personnel in 
general and over his own department in particular. His status is also reflected 
by his relatively frequent appearance as first witness in legal texts.?? 

Since otherwise the Sa-pdn-ekalli appears as highest official in charge of a 
palatial establishment, the question arises, how the two officials were related 
to one another with regard to their rank and also their functions. It is also to be 


36 The chief scribe was presumably also higher in rank than the palace scribe (Luukko 2007: 
229). Some of the chief scribes were master scholars (ummánu) of the king (Luukko 2007: 232). 
37 E.g. ND 3422 r. 9; CTN 2 74 r. 34; SAAB 1 24 r. 2-3. 
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asked if there was a difference at all, or if the two titles refer to the same office. 
Though a synonymous use seems not to be supported by the diverging contexts 
in which the two appear, a detailed comparison is undertaken under section 1.3 
The rab ekalli versus the Sa-pan-ekalli below. 


1.1.11 Assignment to palaces 


The rab ekalli was always attached to a specific palace. According to the 
preserved titles an affiliation is known for the following rab ekallis (given in 
chronological order): 


Bani-Aia-Sarru | Adad-nérari III Central City of Nineveh Edubba 10 5 
(qabsi ali Sa Ninua) 
Sil-Issar Shalmaneser IV New Palace (of Kalhu) CTN 2 68 
(and probably later) (ekallu essu) 
Sil-Nergal Shalmaneser IV Old Palace (of Kalhu) CTN 2 68 
(ekallu labirtu) 
unnamed Tiglath-pileser I or | Arrapha ND 2640 
Sargon II 
unnamed Sargon II Arrapha SAA 159 
Nabü-düru-usur | Esarhaddon [(...)] from the town Maskala | SAA 7 131 
(Maskaldiu) 
Bél-ana-marruqi | Sennacherib Inner City (Assur) (Libbali) SAAB 9 75 
Emuqi-Aššur Assurbanipal Review Palace (ekal masarti) |CTN 3 10 
Isseme-ili after Assurbanipal Review Palace of Kalhu CTN 3 12 
(ekal masarti sa Kalhu) 
unnamed 7^ century(?) Central City (of Nineveh) SAA 7 115 
(qabsi ali) 
Mannu-ki-Adad "date unknown [New Palace?] [ekallu essu] SAA 11 67 


Table 2: rab ekallis associated with a particular palace 


According to these titles, rab ekallis were employed in the imperial centre, 
namely in Kalhu (New Palace, Old Palace, Review Palace), Nineveh (Central 
City), and Assur (Inner City) as well as in the provincial capital Arrapha and 
probably in the town Maskala (location unknown). Furthermore, we know that 
a palace manager was active in (the area of) Ekallate (SAA 1 99). The direct 
evidence for a palace manager of the New Palace and Old Palace of Kalhu is 
restricted to the reign of Shalmaneser IV, while the rab ekalli of the Review 
Palace of Kalhu is only attested for the reign of Assurbanipal and later. The 
palace of the Central City in Nineveh had a rab ekalli employed in the reign 
of Shalmaneser IV and probably in the reign of Sargon II, while evidence for 
a rab ekalli of Assur is only available from a legal document dating to the reign 
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of Sennacherib. We lack this information for most rab ekallis. Although a 
concrete statement of the place of action is only unevenly recorded, one can 
nevertheless wonder why this official is rarely associated with Nineveh when 
it was the imperial capital, and whether rab ekallis were only appointed to 
certain palaces. Almost the entire evidence for the rab ekalli derives from 
Kalhu; the title is rarely attested in the sources from Nineveh and Assur. The 
attestations of the rab ekalli are unevenly distributed in terms of the origin of 
sources and chronologically. While they are frequently attested in the 9“ cen- 
tury (ASSurnasirpal ID and the 8" century, the majority of attestations derives 
from the reign of Assurbanipal and later. 

The frequency of late attestations is due to the comparatively abundant 
evidence from Kalhu, especially from the Review Palace. Though it is other- 
wise not possible to connect a rab ekalli with a particular archive, this can be 
done in the case of the remains from the Review Palace. Dalley and Postgate 
(1984: 4) ascribe in total 27 texts to the department of the rab ekalli.? Because 
of the find-spots of the tablets they located this department in rooms SE 1, 8, 
10, 11 and NE 2, assuming that these tablets did not fall down from an upper 
storey. The documents from this archive only date to the reign of Assurbanipal 
or later. Six palace managers are attested in this archive, of whom only two are 
actually attested with the title rab ekalli Sa ekal masarti (see Table 3).?? 


Emüqi-As$ür, palace manager of the Review Palace |650 or post-canonical date 
Ubru-Nabi, palace manager 656-634* (Reade: 656-639*) 
Nabü-ahu-usur, palace manager 638*—634* (Reade: 639*—636*) 
Isseme-ili, palace manager of the Review Palace 625*—620* (Reade: 628*—620*) 
Tartimanni, palace manager 626*—615* (Reade: 618*—617*) 
Urdu-Issàr, palace manager 613* (Reade: 616*) 


Table 3: Palace managers mentioned in tablets from the Review Palace at Kalhu 


The time spans of activity overlap in the case of Nabü-ahu-usur and Ubru- 
Nabû (according to Parpola's schedule of post-canonical eponyms) who also 
occur together in the witness lists of the same documents HI Assuming that there 
was only one rab ekalli active in a palace, they must have been employed in 
different palaces at the same time. Their affiliation to the Review Palace of 
Kalhu is not only made explicit for Isseme-ili and Emūqi-Aššūr by their titles 


38 The individuals occurring in these texts (CTN 3 1-27), however, are occasionally also 
attested in other texts from the Review Palace (e.g. Nabü-sezibanni witnesses CTN 3 17 and 29, 
with the latter assigned to the “Sakintu group”). The coherence was also doubted by Dalley and 
Postgate (1984: 7). 

39 Only those attestations are included where the title is given. 

40 SAA 12 92 r. 5, 6; 93 r. 13, 14 and ND 2314 r. 4, 5. 
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but is also clear from their preserved records where they appear as creditors 
or recipients of letters. This is in contrast to the other palace managers who 
most often appear as witnesses. In the case of Ubru-Nabi and Nabú-ahu-usur, 
the majority of attestations derives from documents not found in the Review 
Palace itself but elsewhere in Kalhu. Presumably they were active in another 
palace and were only incidentally involved in the same transactions as their 
colleagues from the Review Palace (cf. Dalley and Postgate 1984: 6—7). There 
are additional rab ekallis attested in 7™-century legal records not found in the 
Review Palace but from elsewhere in Kalhu (North-West Palace, Town Wall 
houses, Nabû Temple). These include Ilu-pahhir (ND 2332:2; 3422 r. 9) and 
Ilu-liphur (ND 3460 r. 7),*! Nabü-sarru-usur (ND 2093 r. 7), Tab-sil-Sarri 
(ND 3460 r. 6), Harsü (SAA 12 96 r. 18) and In[...]i (SAA 12 96 r. 17). 
According to the preserved dates they were active as palace managers in 642*— 
634* (Reade: 645*—639*, Ilu-pahhir), 629* (Reade: 624*, Nabii-Sarru-usur) 
and 621* (Reade: 619*, Harsú, In[...]i). In view of the dates given in Table 3, 
overlaps existed and one gets the impression that a substantial number of palace 
managers was active at the same time or at least over a short period of time. 
Either this was due to a fluctuation of office holders or it is to be explained by 
palace managers of other cities staying in Kalhu, or even to the fact that more 
than one palace manager was appointed to a palace at this time. None of these 
possibilities can be excluded for the moment, but the appointment of more than 
one palace manager per palace seems nevertheless fairly unlikely. 


1.1.12 Summary 


Judging by the available sources, the main task of the palace manager was to 
oversee and manage the goods which entered and left the palace he was 
appointed to. The upkeep of this traffic of goods guaranteed the palace's supply 
of foods, oil, and clothing presumably for final processing and consumption. 
Another concern of the palace manager in his official capacity was to temporar- 
ily release people who seem to have been detained in the palace on account of 
debts. Since palace managers were not necessarily employed in palaces serving 
as the main seat of the royal family, they sustained the regular businesses of the 
individual palace households, regardless of whether the king and his family 
were present or not. Judging by the palace manager's engagements, the palace 
household was an economic entity, possibly even aiming at generating economic 
benefit. This is to be compared with the role of the Sakintu, the manageress of 
the queen's household, whose representatives were employed in the various 


^! Although the two names are clearly written differently, Ilu-pahhir ("DINGIR-pah-ru in 
ND 2332 and "DINGIR—pah'?-hir'” in ND 3422) and Ilu-liphur ("DINGIR-/ip-fur) in fact may 
be identical, also because this type of personal name is uncommon. 
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different palaces located in the Assyrian heartland and beyond.” As Svärd 
(2015: 100) observes, the daily business (mainly financial matters) of the scattered 
units under the nominal guidance of the queen was actually handled by the 
Sakintu. As a sort of female counterpart of the palace manager, she was respon- 
sible for a sub-unit of the palace administered. The 7'-century archival remnants 
from the Review Palace in Kalhu give a good impression of the two officials 
working side-by-side (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 4—10), and a few legal records 
even testify that they did business with each other (CTN 3 29; ND 2344). The 
palace manager's activity in the Review Palace also suggests that he was con- 
cerned with preparations for campaigning. Though he is usually not involved 
in campaigning as such, this seems to have been the case in Babylonia in the 
reign of Assurbanipal and later. As also suggested for the $a-pan-ekalli who 
was active in Babylonia (see section 1.2.8.7 Activities in Babylonia), this might 
be due to the specific circumstances of this region at that time and is not the 
case for the Assyrian heartland. 


1.2 The Sa-pan-ekalli (palace supervisor) 


Literally meaning “the one in front of the palace", the title Sa-pan-ekalli 
is translated as “overseer of the palace" (CAD E 62), “Palast-Vorsteher” 
(AHw 139), “Hofmarschall” or “Obersthofmeister” (Klauber 21968: 26). It is 
first attested in sources dating to the Neo-Assyrian period and continued in 
use during the Neo-Babylonian era. In texts dating to the Neo-Assyrian period 
the title is written (LÜ/LÜ*).54-IGI-É.GAL, (LÜ/LÜ*).sa-IGI-É.GAL, 
(LÜ/LÜ*).34-IGI-KUR and LÜ*.sa-IGI-KUR. Occasionally the title is written 
with a syllabic form of pan(u), with the following variants: LÜ*.sá-pa-ni-É.GAL 
(ABL 270:5), LÜ.sá-pa-ni-É.GAL (SAA 18 162 r. 1), [LÜ*.sa]-pa-an-É.GAL 
(SAA 15 136:6) and LÜ.sá-pa-an-É.GAL (ABL 521 r. 3, 8; SAA 18 109 
r. 3’). 

The first scholar to study the office of Sa-pan-ekalli in detail was Klauber, 
who published his studies on Neo-Assyrian officialdom based on the Sargon 
letters in 1910 (Klauber 71968: 25-32). Later attempts to describe the basic 
functions of the sa-pan-ekalli were made by Kinnier Wilson (1972: esp. 73-4), 
who additionally consulted the wine lists for this purpose. Mattila (2009: 162-4) 
as well as Barjamovic (2011: 40-1) discussed this office on the basis of an 
updated knowledge of the available sources. For the sa-pdn-ekalli in Neo- 
Babylonian times there is a brief description by Jursa (2010: 83-4). 


4 See Teppo 2007: 258-63. Not surprisingly, their distribution in the Assyrian heartland is 
partly comparable with the distribution of palace managers. 
* Note also the broken LU.$a—pa-[an—x x x] attested in another letter (SAA 1 37 r. 5). 
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1.2.1 Family 


A Neo-Babylonian letter (SAA 21 156) from an unnamed palace(?) supervisor 
may be addressed to his sons. This palace supervisor asks for a report from 
a certain Inda[bia] and Uraš[...], who both are qualified by DUMU.MES-[ia] 
in line 4.^ The restored first person singular pronominal suffix -ya indicates 
that the two addressees were the sons of the palace supervisor. Another indi- 
cation of a personal relationship is that the two recipients are not only asked 
to send a report but to inform about their well-being via the messenger sent by 
the Sa-pan-ekalli. If this suggestion is correct it would indicate, as one expects 
anyway, that belonging to a family of an official facilitated access to office. 


1.2.2 Appointment and career 


There are few references to the appointment of the Sa-pan-ekalli. Starting 
chronologically, the first is in a letter of the fort commander Nabü-S$umu-iddina 
who reports to the king (Sargon) that the palace supervisor was successfully 
appointed (SAA 15 136:6-11). The appointment apparently took place in 
the city of Lahiru, whose citizens and neighbouring population are said to be 
delighted about this act of political assurance. The incident presumably hap- 
pened against the background of the incorporation of the city Lahiru of the land 
of Iadburu, located in the south, into Assyrian territory by Sargon in 710. This 
is supported by the fact that Nabü-Sumu-iddina also refers to Mušēzib who is 
mentioned as one of the sheikhs of the conquered land of Iadburu bringing 
tribute to Sargon.*° According to the edition, this palace supervisor was placed 
in charge ([ina IGI]) of a certain Mahumaiu.*’ The letter states that the palace 
supervisor was appointed by the king which, in view of the nature of the office, 
is not surprising. 

Such royal appointments were very likely recorded at the centre, as was 
presumably done on the badly broken tablet RA 17 194. On the reverse of this 
administrative text it is documented that [...]eme was appointed to the office 
of palace supervisor (ana Sa-pan-ekalliiti), followed by another entry on the 


44 Waters (PNA 2/I 542 s.v. Indabia) identifies this Indabia with a homonymous commander- 
of-thousand who was active in the reign of Sargon in Babylonia. This is unlikely, if the letter was 
indeed drawn up in the reign of Assurbanipal. 

45 We cannot exclude the possibility that *(my) sons” is just an expression for the addressees 
being subordinate to the palace supervisor. 

^9 Fuchs 1994: 151, Ann. 298-300. This city is not to be confused with the homonymous city 
which was already integrated into the Neo-Assyrian territory in the reign of Tiglath-pileser and 
became provincial capital during the reign of Sargon; see Radner (2006a: 57) and Fuchs (1994: 
444). 

47 He is presumably identical with a Mahumaiu mentioned in other letters who was active in 
Babylonia (Akerman, PNA 2/II 675). 
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appointment of a chief cook (ana rab nuhatimmüti); the remainder of the 
reverse is broken. The records on the obverse must have a different background 
since the professional titles are listed along with numbers and without the 
abstract marker -atu. 

Another Sa-pdn-ekalli was possibly promoted to provincial governor: Grayson 
(1993: 35) suggested that the palace(?) supervisor Qurdi-Aššūr, mentioned as 
land-owner in a land grant (SAA 12 1) dating to 788 BCE, was identical with 
the homonymous governor of Arzuhina, who was eponym in the year 767. 
Provided that this is true, the office Sa-pan-ekalli may have been an ideal start- 
ing point for gaining one of the highest positions of state. It also brings to mind 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a who is designated palace manager, city overseer of Kalhu 
and governor of /rmeriti on his stele (see section 1.1.2 Appointment and career). 


1.2.3 Property 


According to a land grant of Adad-nerari III, the village (kapru) of Qurdi- 
A&&ür, palace supervisor, adjoined the 1,000 hectares taken from the province 
of Assur founded as a separate town called Qibīt-Aššūr for the Aššur Temple 
(SAA 12 1:6). Like the land granted here, the village of Qurdi-Aššūr may also 
once have been granted to him; it could then be regarded as a type of remu- 
neration. On the other hand, it remains a possibility that he purchased the land 
in question and named it after himself. The ownership of an entire village 
indicates that the palace supervisor was a wealthy man, especially if he bought 
it himself. Assuming that he carried out his office in the imperial capital Kalhu, 
this property was distant from his primary sphere of activities, a phenomenon 
which is especially well attested in the case of properties acquired by military 
functionaries of the Assyrian court of 7-century Nineveh.^? 


1.2.4 A storehouse of the sa-pan-ekalli 


There is evidence that the Sa-pan-ekalli had a storehouse (bet gaté), possibly 
forming part of the palace complex in one of the main cities in the Assyrian 
heartland: in a letter to the king (Sargon) (SAA 1 137), Amar-ili reports that 
the granary (bet karmi) between the storehouse of the palace supervisor and 
the city wall fell down during reconstruction works. Judging from the date of 
the letter, this collapse may have taken place in the old provincial capital Kalhu, 
while construction works in Dur-Sarrukin were under way. The predominant 
association of Amar-ili with Arbail (Radner, PNA 1/I 98 s.v. Amar-ili 1), 
however, suggests that he was informing the king about events in Arbail. After 


48 Note e.g. the distribution of land bought by the chief chariot driver Remanni-Adad (Fales 
1987c). 
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a break in the text, the bet gaté is mentioned twice in a broken passage on 
the reverse of the letter, possibly in relation to the temporary repository of the 
grain which had previously been stored in the collapsed granary. According to 
this letter the palace supervisor had his own storehouse located within the city 
walls and thus in a secured and exclusive area not far from the royal residence. 
It may have belonged to his palatial department. 


1.2.5 Allocations 


The palace supervisor was provided with wine on special occasions and 
presumably also at regular intervals. He also benefitted from palace income 
such as audience gifts and tribute, especially in the form of allotments of 
precious metal and clothing. 


1.2.5.1 Wine allocations 


A total of twelve 8"-century wine lists from the Review Palace at Kalhu 
mention an unnamed Sa-pdn-ekalli as recipient of wine rations. In most cases 
he is said to receive five qû but in one case he receives one Sapputu-bowl.”” 
According to Gentili (2002-5: 92, 103) this amount refers to a total of 25 
individuals within the department of the palace supervisor, assuming a standard 
daily quota of 0.2 qû of wine. This quota is, for instance, not compatible with 
the numerous individuals recorded by name who received 1 gi of wine (for 
instance CTN 1 18:9-13”), though Gentili (2002-5: 93) assumed that single 
individuals or officials listed had to share their allocation with the members of 
their departments. As convincingly argued by Fales (1994: 368—70), the wine 
lists, furthermore, rather document disbursements of wine on the occasion of a 
yearly event and not wine rations handed over at shorter intervals or on a daily 
basis. It is unlikely that the palace supervisor would have been content with 
0.2 qû of wine, giving the remainder of 4.8 qñ of wine to his subordinates, 
when attending festivities held once a year. For the same reason the amount 
was presumably only meant for a selected group of the palace supervisor's 
department or even only for himself.”? The latter is suggested by the fact that 
the palace supervisor, his deputy and his scribe each received one Sapputu-bowl 
of wine in the course of the redistribution of tribute (SAA 11 36 ii 7-8, 16-7, 
iii 1-2). As with the entries in the wine lists, this seems to denote a one-time 


? CTN12i13; 3 ii 8; 4r. 6 6r. 45; 11 r. 16; 13:14); 15:3; 33 ii 3. 1 Sapputu-bowl: 
CTN 1 22:8'. For the reading of DUG.SAB as Sapputu rather than Sappu see Gaspa 2007: 168, 
fn. 169. The capacity of a sapputu-bowl apparently went up to 2 sūtu 5 qû (StAT 2 233), but lower 
amounts are attested (see Gaspa 2007: 160-2, Chart 1 on p. 177). 

50 There is no concrete indication that the Sa-pan-ekalli had to share his allocation of wine; 
the rab Sa-rési and queen, by contrast, are occasionally mentioned along with their household 
(bétu) here. 
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allotment. In a section on the reverse of the same undated document this official 
is listed along with four(?) Sapputu-bowls of wine which, by contrast, possibly 
denote the monthly allocation of wine given to him (according to r. 1 28: [x x] 
DUG.SAB ITI). 

One of the twelve references (CTN 1 33 ii 3) occurs in a wine list drawn up 
during the substitute king (sar pühi) ritual. Notably, the Sa-pan-ekalli again 
receives five gii of wine. The amounts for groups of professionals like bakers 
or confectioners are lower, which is more likely owed to a reduced number of 
professionals at the disposal of the substitute King than to a reduced unit per 
person.?! One wonders if the Sar pūhi had the personnel of the king, though on 
a reduced scale, or if other individuals were recruited as his entourage. Most 
likely experienced men formed the entourage of the substitute king, so that 
business could be continued as usual. Presumably individuals normally belong- 
ing to the entourage of the king were temporarily assigned to the substitute 
king.” 


1.2.5.2 Redistributed palace income 


According to a letter written by the crown prince Sennacherib to his father 
Sargon, the palace supervisor received five minas of silver, three togas 
(Saddinu), and two linen-garments (TUG.GADA) of redistributed tribute 
(maddattu) or redistributed audience gifts (namurtu) or both.” He is mentioned 
after a sequence listing the palace, the queen, the crown prince, the grand 
vizier, the commander-in-chief, the chief bailiff, the second vizier, and the rab 
Sa-rési as recipients of redistributed income. The chamberlain, the palace 
scribe, the chariot driver, and the "third man (on chariot)" are listed as recipi- 
ents after the palace supervisor. Precisely the same list of officials is, as far as 
preserved, given on the obverse, but it breaks off after the entry for the second 
vizier. Judging by the different amounts and types of allocations preserved on 
both the obverse and the reverse, we are dealing with two separate donations 
to the same officials, and thus also the Sa-pdn-ekalli was presumably twice 
supplied with items such as clothing and silver. Apart from the high value of 
the commodities received by this official, the clothing handed out to him was 
presumably a sort of insignia, worn only by an exclusive group of officials and 
dignitaries. Though the order of the recipients corresponds to their relative rank 


5! See Parpola (1983a: XXVIII) who calculates on the basis of this text that the entourage of 
the substitute king would have consisted of about 320 persons. 

5 This assumption is supported by the possible identification of Sil-Issar (CTN 1 33 ii 4) with 
the homonymous rab ekalli of the New Palace attested in a legal record from Kalhu (CTN 2 68 
r. 117-12’). 

“ SAA 134 r. 17’. There is a single reference to a “tribute master" (rab maddatti) mentioned 
in a letter to the king (Tiglath-pileser III), according to which this official was active locally 
(SAA 19 91 r. 10). For the term saddinu see Gaspa 2018: 261-3. 
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(see below), the amounts and types of commodities given out to individuals 
only partly reflect this scale. The compilation of the individual allocations 
may have been also determined by factors such as the type of income, and 
the occasion. 

An administrative document dating to the reign of Sargon or later lists pre- 
cious stones, with a Sa-pdn-ekalli mentioned along with a subtotal (SAA 7 83 
i 12’). It is not clear from the tablet whether these items are given to him as a 
kind of remuneration, or whether these are owed by him, or whether they are 
items supplied to the king or the palace. The tablet is in poor condition, with 
neither the heading nor the end preserved. No other officials or individuals can 
be identified in their entirety. Since the Sa-pdn-ekalli is otherwise not attested 
as being involved in the handling and administering of precious stones, I would 
suggest that this tablet records what was given as a kind of remuneration to 
various officials (as seems, for instance, also to be true for SAA 7 73). As with 
the previously discussed letter SAA 1 34, these stones might have been redis- 
tributed tribute or audience gifts. 

The administrative document SAA 11 36 records redistributed tribute accord- 
ing to the heading (I. 1:[x x] "ma''-da-te). This undated record mentions 
the palace supervisor three times, in each case with different items: first, he 
receives two qirsu-donkeys together with six gulénu-garments,”" 4 belts 
(ságáte),? two pairs of saddlebags (zurzu),? one sheep, and a bowl of wine 
(ii 11-17); second, he receives the standard amount of one sheep and a bowl 
of wine according to another section (iii 1—2); third, he is listed along with 
four bowls of wine (see above). Since the second reference occurs in a section 
which otherwise lists supplies to the queen and her cupbearer, the Sa-pan-ekalli 
might rather refer to the one attached to the queen instead of the one mentioned 
earlier (cf. Postgate 1974a: 332). The recurring allotment of one sheep and one 
Sapputu-bowl of wine seems to have been the standard allotment, also handed 
over to various other men including the deputy and the scribe of the palace 
supervisor (see below). The receipt of clothing by the palace supervisor (ii 13—5), 
by contrast, may be aligned with the requirements of this office;”” it also 
corresponds to his allotment of other types of garments in the aforementioned 
letter (SAA 1 34). 


5! These garments seem usually to have been worn by soldiers (Fales and Postgate 1992: 
XXVIII-XXIX); Postgate in a more recent discussion of this term defines it as "shirt" or “tunic” 
(Postgate 2001a: 385-6). See also Gaspa 2018: 277-8. 

55 For a discussion of this term see Postgate 2001a: 384—5; see also p. 474 fn. 1210. It could 
have been worn as insignia: Milki-nürt, probably to be identified with a Sa-rési of the queen, is 
forced to remove the sagu from his waist, at least figuratively, when he is reprimanded (SAA 16 20). 

5 According to CAD Z 167 “a double pack sack made of goat hair”, attested already in Old 
Assyrian texts. See also Gaspa 2018: 341. 

Y Note e.g. the allocations given to the chief confectioner, who receives almonds and tere- 
binths. 
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1.2.6 Responsibility for sheep 


In an administrative record of sheep from Kalhu dating to the second half of 
the 8" century, the palace supervisor is listed along with 192 missing or dead 
(LAL) sheep, out of 752 in total (ND 2414 r. 3). Assuming that these sheep 
constitute a (fiscal) debt to be discharged at the creditor's—that is, the central 
government's—domicile, it was the Sa-pdn-ekalli who was responsible for 
these missing sheep. Like other debtors(?) listed here, mainly including agents 
(Sa-qurbiiti) but also a team commander, the palace supervisor was probably 
supplied with a contingent of sheep relating to which the accounts were made 
in the present document. Whether this was a one-time issue or whether the 
palace supervisor was regularly in charge of sheep remains unclear."" 


1.2.7 Legal transactions 


The palace supervisor is occasionally involved in legal transactions, both as 
an active party and as a witness.” As active party he occurs as buyer and seller 
of slaves: according to a legal document probably dating to the 7^ century, the 
palace(?) supervisor [...]bil buys a slave for half a mina five shekels of silver 
(SAA 14 347:4). As a seller of a slave another palace supervisor is recorded 
in an administrative document, either dating to the reign of Tiglath-pileser III 
or Sargon: [...]ia (probably Aplaia), gardener of the Sa-pan-ekalli Bél-ila’1, is 
purchased by a certain HaSdaia (ND 2605 r. 7-9); further transactions of this 
kind with officials, such as the village manager of the queen, are recorded on 
this tablet. A legal text documents a certain NabÓ-iqisa as seller of an unknown 
commodity to the chief of accounts (SAA 6 285:5). As suggested by Baker 
(PNA 20 836 s.v. Nabü-iqisa 3 and 6), Nabü-iqisa may be identical with the 
homonymous palace(?) supervisor who witnesses a legal document drawn up 
in 672 BCE (SAA 6 283 r. 19). 

Apart from purchases there are also other legal transactions attested in con- 
nection with palace supervisors. Babilaiu, whose title is probably to be restored 
as sa-pan-ekalli, had taken two emaru of wine according to a legal document 
from Nineveh dating to 658.9? This transaction is related to the 1 !4 minas of 


55 The rab ekalli is also once recorded in association with sheep (CTN 3 9; see section 1.1.8.4 
Releasing people). 

5 The latter is the case with Nabá-iqisa (SAA 6 283 r. 19 [672]), [...] (SAA 6 328 r. 7 [dl], 
“(of) the crown prince"), and Tuqün-Issar (TH 110 r. 7 [613*]). The witnesses Ahu-[...] 
(BT 101a r. 11 [710]) and Mannu-ki-Ninua (SAA 14 129 r. 1^ [668]) may have also been 
palace supervisors, provided that their broken titles refer to the palace supervisor. The witness 
Samaá-isse'a (CTN 2 108 r. 11 [728]) is possibly identical with the homonymous palace super- 
visor mentioned in an administrative record (ND 2803 r. i 13). 

60 SAA 14 80:4—5. It remains uncertain, however, whether the title Sa-pan-ekalli serves as a 
designation for Babilaiu. Babilaiu is usually interpreted as the one from whom the wine was taken 
(Postgate 1970a: 150-1). 
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silver, accounts (nikkassit) of Nabû-rēši-išši, placed at the disposal of Gabbu- 
ilani-éreS, as described at the beginning of this document (SAA 14 80:1-3), 
though the exact circumstances cannot be established.°! There is another legal 
text where the role of the palace supervisor involved remains unclear. In a legal 
document dating to the reign of Aššūr-nērāri V several plots of land are sold 
to Gabbu-ana-As&ür, treasurer of the queen. In the broken Erwerbsklausel, 
a palace supervisor (possibly unnamed) is mentioned (Edubba 10 31:10). His 
relevance for the transaction is also indicated by his seven servants who witness 
the legal document. We shall neither ignore here the reference to the (unnamed) 
sa-pan-[ekalli]—provided that the restoration of the title is correct —in another 
text (which lacks a witness list) recording the loan of 10 (emaru) of barley 
rations (CTN 2 105:5). The department of the palace(?) supervisor is to receive 
the barley owed by Na’i, son of a female palace servant, to Same’. 


1.2.8 Functions 
1.2.8.1 Master-of-ceremonies 


The unique text about the procedure for the royal meal (naptunu) contains 
interesting information on the role of the palace supervisor. Here, the Sa-pan- 
ekalli appears as the first person before the king, reporting on news (SAA 20 33 
1 5, 6). It is also he who introduces high-ranking officials, namely the palace 
herald as well as the vizier, to the king (SAA 20 33 i 6-7, 10). After various 
preparations are made and the dinner is under way, it is again the Sa-pan-ekalli 
who orders the cupbearer (šaqiu) to fill the heavy beakers (kasati dannati) of 
the princes and the magnates (SAA 20 33 r. i 46^). Unfortunately huge parts of 
this highly informative text, which appears to be a “Dienstanweisung” (Müller 
1937: 84) for the personnel involved, are broken. It is likely that the Sa-pan- 
ekalli, acting here as a “Zeremonienmeister” (Müller 1937: 70) or “chief of 
the palace protocol" (Barjamovic 2011: 40), had additional tasks to perform 
within this ceremonial meal. 

There is another unique text in which the Sa-pdn-ekalli takes on a specific 
role. In the “Victory and Lion-Hunt Ritual", describing the ritual killing of 
an enemy, it is the Xa-pan-ekalli who, together with his deputy and the “Left 
House man" of Adad, helps to kill the enemy figuratively with bow and arrow 
(SAA 20 18:34). Due to its thoroughly ritual character, this procedure does not 
necessarily reflect the palace supervisor's real involvement in battles. However, 
in the 7^ century he does seem to have taken over such tasks in Babylonia 
(see below). 


9! At least, the reference to nikkassu suggests an administrative background. 
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1.2.8.2 Supervising access to the king 


As is clear from the aforementioned text about the royal meal, it was incum- 
bent upon the palace supervisor to introduce officials to the king. Apart from 
this descriptive text, this duty of the palace supervisor is also reflected in 
everyday documents, such as a letter of Nabü-Sumu-iddina, mayor of the Assur 
Temple, who petitions the king Esarhaddon for an audience. He asks for an 
order to be given to the palace supervisors to arrange for him to face the king 
and vice-versa when “the elders pass by beneath the terrace" (SAA 13 80 r. 14), 
possibly denoting a particular event which took place in the palace and which 
caused more than one palace supervisor to be present. Also according to a letter 
sent by the king (Assurbanipal) to the Nippureans, the palace supervisor 
effected the accessibility of the king: the king argues that it was the fault of a 
certain Issar-bani (position unknown), the sandabakku, their prefect (Saknu), 
and the $Sa-pan-ekalli (stationed in Babylonia?) that only one half of the fifteen 
elders of the Nippureans obtained an audience with him (SAA 21 17:11-—r. 7). 
The palace supervisor of the Succession House, presumably inhabited by the 
crown prince (see Part III, section 1.1 Types and locations), who is said to 
refuse to receive the sender of a fragmentary letter (SAA 18 109), supports this 
impression of the palace supervisor being responsible for access to the king and 
to other royal family members. For the sake of completeness a broken letter 
of the temple official Dadi to the king Esarhaddon should be mentioned here 
too, since it probably also refers to the Sa-pdn-ekalli in connection with access 
to the king (SAA 13 24), though it is too fragmentary to draw any firm conclu- 
sions from it. 

Barjamovic (2011: 40), in his recent article about the Assyrian court, defines 
the palace supervisor as “introducer to the king” based on his occurrence in 
the text about the royal meal. The unique position of the palace supervisor led 
to his greater closeness to the king and his greater authority in the context of 
the royal meal compared with the palace herald and the great vizier, two high- 
ranking state officials, who take part in the event. Barjamovic compared this 
Assyrian official with a Persian court official who was called chiliarch (liter- 
ally, “commander-of-one-thousand) by the Greeks. Like the Sa-pdn-ekalli, 
his role as an important mediator for royal audiences gave the impression that 
he was higher in rank than was actually the case. The palace supervisor’s prom- 
inent role in the matter of palace access led Barjamovic to assume (also in view 
of the aforementioned letter SAA 21 17) that he resided at the palace and 
perhaps, in the case of the North-West Palace, had his bureau in the reception 


DI Dadi was possibly temple cook or chief cook of the temple, see section 12.1.7.3 Dealing 
with livestock. 
“ For a discussion see Briant 2002: 258-61. 
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suite situated north of the main entrance (Barjamovic 2011: 41, Fig. 1). Although 
this may be a plausible location for the bureau of the palace supervisor, con- 
sidering also the scribe of the palace supervisor who was concerned with herd- 
ers selling donkeys in front of the palace entrance (SAA 16 88), it is by no 
means certain that he actually resided in the palace, though his residence may 
have been located in the vicinity of the palace. In comparison with the palace 
manager, who is once concerned with enterers (to the palace?), the palace 
supervisor is in each case particularly concerned with access to the king. This 
is what distinguishes him also from other officials and personnel concerned 
with access to and within the palace including, gatekeepers, entrance super- 
visors, and lock masters (and the palace manager). 


1.2.8.3 Treaty ceremonies 


The palace supervisor's association with loyalty treaties is mainly indicated 
by two letters dating to the reigns of Sargon and Assurbanipal respectively. 
Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, reports to the king (Sargon) about the treaty 
tablet (tuppi adé) of the vassal Gurdi which was picked up on the first of Abu 
(= 5* month) by the adjutant (radi qáté) of the palace supervisor.“ Further- 
more, it was a messenger of the Sa-pan-ekalli together with an agent (Sa-qurbiiti) 
who went with the emissaries (of Gurdi) and let them enter the courtyard of 
the temple in the Inner City, where the ceremonies took place PO The messenger 
of the Sa-pan-ekalli later retrieved the tuppi adé to bring it back, as he was 
ordered to. It is not clear from the letter where the tablets were to be picked up 
and delivered. Although the loyalty treaties of Esarhaddon were found in the 
Nabû Temple in Kalhu, the tablets mentioned in the letter seem to have been 
collected from the governor of Assur and, finally, stored in the palace (in Kalhu). 
In a Neo-Babylonian letter, presumably written after the revolt of Samai-Sumu- 
ukin (Frame 1992: 102, fn. 4), it is the palace supervisor himself who appears 
in connection with treaty ceremonies (SAA 18 162 r. 1). The Babylonian official 
Kabtia explains to the king that he missed the treaty (ceremonies) of Babylon 
because of a royal order to keep watch in Ara&i. He therefore went to the palace 
supervisor to join the treaty (ceremonies) in Nippur and Uruk, where they must 
have also taken place in temples.% These texts illustrate the palace supervisor's 
engagement in the conclusion of loyalty treaties for both vassals and officials, 
either in the Assyrian heartland or in Babylonia. There is another reference to a 
palace supervisor active in Babylonia who was involved in the taking of loyalty 


% SAA 1 76. Gurdi may have been king of Kuluman or ruler of Tilgarimmu; both areas are 
located in Anatolia (Parpola 1987: 70-1; Aro-Valjus, PNA I/II 431 s.v. Gurdi 1-3). 

$5 These ceremonies only took place on specific days (see SAA 10 6). 

66 Note the phrase “by your gods" (r. 6: ina SA-bi DINGIR.MES-ka) and the aforementioned 
letter SAA 1 76; cf. Cole 1996: 77, fn. 55. 
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oaths: Bel-ibni, commander of the Sealand, reports to the king (Assurbanipal) 
that men from the Sealand were disposed to take loyalty oaths in order to join 
Bel-ibni and the palace supervisor on their way to the Sealand (ABL 521 r. 7-12). 


1.2.8.4 Overseeing building materials 


There is a single reference to a palace supervisor involved in the procure- 
ment of building materials: in a letter to Sargon (SAA 5 295) the sender whose 
name is lost reports that he is dealing with beams of fir tree (mehru), which 
are—in comparison with those of cedars (erénu)—too thin. He asks the king 
whether they should be used anyway and, if so, whether they should be cut in 
two or not. The sender assures the king that he will do as he orders and will 
give the beams to the palace supervisor in order to be measured (SAA 5 
295:11-12). The construction works in question were presumably related to a 
palatial establishment to which the Xa-pan-ekalli was appointed. It was not the 
process of taking measurements itself but the palace supervisor's association 
with and authority over the establishment in question, which caused him to be 
the contact person in the matter of measuring beams. A similar case is also 
known for the palace manager who had to take care of the construction of a 
house of the queen in Ekallate (SAA 1 99, see section 1.1.8.3 Providing labour). 


1.2.8.5 Covering a chariot with silver 


In the 8* century an unnamed palace supervisor ordered the governor of 
Kalhu in a letter to arrange for the covering of the wheels of the rickshaw 
(Sa-Sadadi) with silver (CTN 2 191). This type of carriage was used in the 
course of ceremonies and for representation, especially by the king,” and we 
even find the title Sa-pan-Sa-Sadadi in a few Neo-Assyrian texts, a designation 
which seems to refer to the “Rikschazieher” rather than an official in charge of 
this vehicle.” The palace supervisor, writing as the representative of the palace, 
gave this order in fulfilment of the needs of the king. It is not the covering 
of the chariot itself that fell under the responsibility of the palace supervisor, 
but the maintenance and support of his royal master. 


8? CAD S/I 32; for the Neo-Assyrian period in particular see Radner 1999a: 137-8 (also 
taking into account the Assyrian reliefs). She stresses that the use of a rickshaw was restricted to 
the king. 

55 Evidence: Summa-ussézib and Bēl-Ingal-šēzib are subsequently listed in a witness list 
(StAT 1 34 r. 15, 16 [tablet] and StAT 1 34* r. 6’, 7 [envelope] = StAT 2 237; 633*). Another 
reference to this office is found in an administrative record about linen fibre and wool consump- 
tion according to which this official receives [x] minas of flax (SAA 7 115 r. ii 10). 

© Though this is not supported by the title of the type Sa-pdn-x, the interpretation 
“Rikschazieher” was convincingly argued by Radner (1999a: 138). 
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1.2.8.6 Dealing with deportees 


Apart from the tasks described so far, where the palace supervisor mainly 
appears in association with the main palace in the imperial centre, the following 
aspects of his office concem his activities in the provinces, which are quite 
different from his other functions. They involve mainly two spheres, the man- 
agement of deportees, and activities in Babylonia (discussed in the subsequent 
section). 

Concerning the former there is first an administrative document from Kalhu, 
presumably dating to the reign of Sargon, according to which the palace super- 
visor Sama&-issé'a together with the tracker Sama&-ahu-iddina received twenty 
emaru of grain (or a cereal product) for the deportees of Bit-Dalta for two days 
(ND 2803 r. i 13). Moreover, three texts are preserved from the palace supervi- 
sor Aššūr-balti-nišē that clearly demonstrate his concern with captives and 
deportees. The letter SAA 1 257, addressed to the king (Sargon), reports that 
not only did Aššūr-balti-nišē check and receive 277 persons from the sender, 
but that the sender himself, another palace(?) supervisor (name lost), checked 
and received 160 “healthy persons" from the city of Si'immé." According to 
the king's order he should bring them to Marqasa, provincial capital in the area 
of Gurgum, to have them fed. He does not seem to be convinced about this 
royal order and wonders about the amounts of grain and oil to be given to 
the deportees."! The letter SAA 5 242 contains a message to Sargon written by 
A&&ür-balti-niSe himself. He reports on captives whom he has brought to the 
place as ordered. Together with a deputy (governor) he placed them in the 
region between Kar-Samai and Tahal.” Additionally he informs the king that 
the captives have received food for a whole month. In a third reference, Aššūr- 
balti-niSé is mentioned in a letter of Sargon written to a certain Nabü-düru-usur 
(SAA 1 10r. 1). The king informs the recipient that he sent ASSür-balti-nise so 
that he should keep the Urartian women in Arrapha until the king arrives. Apart 
from the activities of Aššūr-balti-nišē there is the palace supervisor [...]same 
who is associated with captives too. In the fragmentarily preserved letter 
SAA 1 259, sent to the king, he is said to bring captives to the unknown sender 
of the letter, as the sender had been told by the king. Another possible hint as 
to the Sa-pdn-ekalli’s task of administering captives was assumed for the badly 
broken administrative document SAA 7 20 (Mattila 2009: 162), where the 


70 Provincial capital situated ca. 50 km east of Nasibina. 

™ According to Fales the sender refers to 3 sūtu of stored grain and one Xapputu-bowl of 
sesame oil in Il. 15—6. The said amount of grain may refer to a monthly ration per person which 
corresponds to a daily ration of one qñ, the “minimal measure of grain rations" (compared to a 
usual daily grain ration of two qui); see Fales 1990a: 28-30. 

72 Kar-Samai is located on the eastern bank of the Tigris, north of the mouth of the river 
Radanu. The location of Tahal is unknown. 
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Sa-pan-ekalli is mentioned on the otherwise broken obverse and various profes- 
sions on the reverse: “4 gardeners, 3 brewers, (1) tailor, 2 carpenters, (1) “farm- 
hand”, (1) gate-guard, and (1) musician”. As the Sa-pan-ekalli doesn't appear 
in the heading but is apparently listed like the professional groups on the 
reverse, this is less plausible. It might have been rather a palace internal record 
of officials and employees. 

The attestations of the palace supervisor engaged in the movement, lodging 
and provisioning of captives and deportees are limited to the reign of Sargon 
(owing to the uneven distribution of the sources). For this time span it is mainly 
the evidence of Aššūr-balti-nišē that shows that the palace supervisor took care 
of deported people in the area of Arrapha as well as in and around Kar-Samas 
situated further south; his colleague(?), author of the letter SAA 1 257, was 
active in the more distant area of Gurgum in the west. 


1.2.8.7 Activities in Babylonia 


The second sphere in which the Sa-pan-ekalli is attested with regard to tasks 
outside of the palace is Babylonia. Judging by Neo-Babylonian letters dating 
to the reign of Assurbanipal, the Sa-pan-ekalli was a central figure in Assyrian- 
Babylonian relations at that time. 

In a letter (SAA 18 202) of the Sandabakku, that is the governor of Nippur,” 
to the king (Assurbanipal) it is said that when the Sa-pdn-ekalli together with 
the magnates went to Chaldea in the preceding year, brothers of the Elamite 
king tried to persuade their sovereign to try to remove Assyrian control over 
Chaldea. Though he did not listen to them last year, he is now preparing for 
campaign." Concerning the sa-pan-ekalli, it is noteworthy that he was on 
mission with the LÜ.GAL.MES, the highest officials of state, and thus was 
involved in the most important state affairs. Assuming that the palace super- 
visor in question was employed in Babylonia (presumably as a subordinate of 
Samas-Sumu-ukin), this may have given rise to his leading role here since he 
would have been familiar with Babylonian territory. Further evidence for the 
association of the palace supervisor in Babylonia with the magnates can be 
found in the Babylonian letter SAA 18 153, written by a certain Nergal-ibni 
to Assurbanipal. If the restoration in line 13 is correct, it is the palace super- 
visor together with the magnates who was incited by a haruspex against the 
sender. Otherwise, Bel-ibni, commander of the Sealand, reports to the king 


75 This may have been Nabü-Sumu-eres, who later became disloyal to Assyria (Cole 1996: 54, 
fn. 67). 

™ For further details see Frame 1992: 88-9, fn. 123; Reynolds 2003: XXXIII. The letter was 
presumably drawn up prior to the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king Urtaku in 664, thus 
at a time when Samas-Sumu-ukin ruled over Babylonia; therefore it is remarkable that he is not 
mentioned here. 
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(Assurbanipal) that the palace supervisor has arrived in Kissik (about 15 km 
south-east of Eridu) on the 16" day. If restored correctly, he was accompanied 
by troops (emiiqu), to which numerous men from the Sealand were added after 
they had sworn loyalty oaths on the 17^ day. Bél-ibni further states that they 
set out to the Sealand together on the 18!" day. Additional evidence, under- 
lining the connections of the palace supervisor to the Sealand, is provided by 
another letter (CT 54 507) probably written by Nabû-ušabši, governor of Uruk, 
to the king (Assurbanipal): the sender suggests sending his messenger together 
with that of the Sa-pdn-ekalli to the Sealand."? In another letter (ABL 270) to 
the king (Assurbanipal) Nabû-ušabši mentions presumably the same palace 
supervisor, here called by name, Ahu-ila't. However, the letter is too broken 
to gain any further information about the palace supervisor Ahu-ila't. 

From the reign of Esarhaddon we learn that in the house of Tab-sil-Sarri, 
palace supervisor of the crown prince (of Babylon), a conspiracy took place 
(SAA 18 101 r. 6—9). Also referring to criminal affairs 1s the letter ABL 1387 
from Babylonia (presumably from Uruk) sent to the king (Assurbanipal). The 
unknown sender informs the king that a group of three men together with the 
rab baniiti of Uruk tried to persuade him to kill the Sa-pan-ekalli. They offered 
him two minas of gold and promised to lock the city gate and to turn their faces 
towards Assyria." According to Frame (1992: 158) the palace supervisor in 
question might have been sent by Sama&-&umu-ukin to gain support from Uruk, 
governed by the aforementioned Nabú-ušabši. 

The references to the Sa-pan-ekalli discussed in this section all deal with an 
official who was active in Babylonia during the reign of Assurbanipal (and 
slightly earlier). The letters demonstrate Assyria's concern to strengthen its 
power and establish peace in Babylonia, particularly in its south, and it is 
apparently the palace supervisor who played a central role in this matter. Palace 
supervisors specifically active in Babylonia are known since the reign of Sargon, 
when a palace supervisor was appointed to the city of Lahiru (SAA 15 136).75 
Otherwise, palace supervisors active in Babylonia are especially known from 
the reign of Sennacherib, when his son A3Sür-nadin-Sumi reigned over Babylon 
from 699 to 694, and later. For this reign we learn of a palace supervisor from 
a legal document recorded on a kudurru. This palace official appears as first 
witness followed by further officials known from the Assyrian court, including 
the chamberlain and the palace scribe. Two similar documents also date from 


75 ABL 521 r. 7-13. The letter was drawn up around the year 649 (Baker, PNA 1/II 308 s.v. 
Bel-ibni 18.c). 

76 CT 54 507:8—9. This letter was drawn up during the Sama&-&umu-ukin revolt (Frame 1992: 
160-1). 

7 See on this letter Dietrich 1970: 179, no. 105 and Frame 1992: 158, 280. 

78 Note also the letter SAA 21 156 sent by a sa-pan-ekalli which might or might not date to 
the reign of Sargon; see p. 74 fn. 44. 
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the time of Sama3-Sumu-ukin (drawn up before the revolt), where the witness 
list mentions the Sa-pdn-ekalli after the vizier, the governor, and the rab 
Xa-resi.? The Sa-pan-ekalli mentioned in these documents was in the service 
of Sama&-&umu-ukin, as was possibly the case with the $a-pan-ekalli attested 
in the aforementioned letters predating the revolt of Samax-&umu-ukin. During 
the war, however, the sa-pan-ekalli active in Babylonia mainly features as a 
pro-Assyrian official in a leading position. In any case, the dominant presence 
of the palace supervisor in 7"-century Babylonia might have been impelled by 
the appointment of such an official in the court of the Assyrian junior king 
residing in Babylon, though we can trace its predecessors already in the reign 
of Sargon. The specific situation in Babylonia, as well as the specific relation- 
ship between Assyria and Babylonia, involving special claims on the latter 
by the Assyrian kings, brought about a difference in the tasks of the palace 
supervisor active in Babylonia compared with his counterpart in Assyria who, 
however, was also involved in important political procedures, especially the 
taking of loyalty oaths. Remarkably, there is no evidence for the palace super- 
visor being engaged in military activities or the like in the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. At that time he was responsible for levies and compulsory service, 
mainly related to the construction work on palaces (Jursa 2010: 83-4). 


1.2.8.8 A post-canonical eponym 


The palace supervisor Bél-ahu-usur was appointed as eponym for the year 
616* (or 621*). This corresponds to the appointment as eponym of other palace 
officials, including the palace scribe and the chamberlain, only in the post-canon- 
ical era and implies an enhancement in rank in the late 7" century (see below). 


1.2.9 Subordinates 


Several subordinates are attested for the palace supervisor. As with other 
officials, we may note his deputy and his scribe as his two main employees 
who, together with his messenger, his radi gaté, and presumably—he is only 
attested as a witness—his dispatch rider, helped him take care of his respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore, he was possibly assisted in the palace by the watch- 
men and staff-bearers. The palace supervisor's gardener, tailor(s), and musi- 
cian, by contrast, do not seem to be related to his official tasks but rather 
served within his personal household, for which he even had a household 
overseer (Sa-muhhi-béti) at hand. A chariot fighter (mar damqi) was in the 
service of the palace supervisor of the crown prince (ND 2325: 1—2). 


7 See Frame 1992: 232-5. The texts dating to the time of Sama’-Sumu-ukin are: VA 3614 
and BM 87220, while the kudurru from the reign of Aššür-nadin-šumi is Ashmolean 1933.1101. 
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1.2.9.1 Deputy 


There are three attestations of deputies of the Sa-pan-ekalli. In the descrip- 
tion of the “Victory and Lion-Hunt Ritual” he acts by the side of his master 
(SAA 20 18:35). In an administrative document a Sa-pdn-ekalli Saniu is listed 
on the obverse, after a team commander and before a cohort commander 
(RA 17 194:4^), while on the reverse it is recorded that someone (no personal 
name given) was appointed to the office of a palace supervisor. Unfortunately 
the purpose or background of the obverse of this list remains unclear. Accord- 
ing to the administrative list of tribute allotments mentioning the Sa-pdn-ekalli, 
there is also his deputy receiving allotments (SAA 11 36 ii 8). The deputy 
palace supervisor receives, apart from one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of 
wine, a wagon (tallaktu), described as a-na ma-sar?-te (“for the review[?]”)."? 
Assuming that this wagon was intended for at least one of his tasks,*! he must 
have been responsible for the review of some commodity or people. Interest- 
ingly, the rab tallakti (ii 10: GAL-GIS.tal-lak-te) is mentioned just after this 
entry for the Sa-pan-ekalli Saniu. Translated as “wagon master”, this is the only 
known attestation of this particular official.” He is the recipient of one Sapputu- 
bowl of wine and it stands to reason that he was connected with the wagon 
given to the deputy. 


1.2.9.2 Scribe 


The deputy and the scribe of the palace supervisor were allotted with the 
standard amount of one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of wine in the course 
of the redistribution of tribute (SAA 11 36 ii 18). Otherwise, we learn of Nabû- 
zéru-usur, scribe of the palace supervisor, who wrote a letter (SAA 16 88) to 
the king (Esarhaddon) concerning shepherds who used to sell covered donkey 
mares in front of the palace entrance. According to what they say, they stopped 
doing it since the governor (of Nineveh) barred them from it. The shepherds 
will only continue selling their donkey mares when an agent (Sa-qurbiiti) comes 
to place them in front of the palace entrance again. Part of the letter is broken, 
but NabG-zeru-usur presumably asked the king to send an agent by order of his 
master, the palace supervisor. Kabti, who introduces himself as “scribe who 
the king has appointed in the house of the palace supervisor", reports to the 
king (Esarhaddon) that "the ordinances of the palace are dissolved and 


80 Postgate (1974a: 128, 329) reads ma-da-te and thus interprets it as “tribute-chariot”. 

8! This is also the case with other officials listed here; e.g. the chief confectioner receives 
terebinths and almonds (cf. Fales and Postgate 1995: XX). 

8 CAD T 90 s.v. tallaktu 4 and rab tallakte. 
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neglected"*? and that no one listens to him, though he behaved as he should 
and “kept the watch of the king” since he was appointed (SAA 16 98 r. 7-10”). 
This scribe might be identical with the homonymous scribe and servant of 
Aššur-da”'in-aplu mentioned in the broken letter SAA 16 99, probably written 
to the king (Esarhaddon), where he is said to have given an Aramaic letter 
to the sender. This identification is even more plausible as a similar phrase 
corresponding to the one in SAA 16 98 appears again in the mouth of the 
unknown sender: “I have heard that all the ordinances which were dissolved 
have become stable again." 5^ Moreover, as it is Kabti who informs the sender 
about a certain offender's son going in and out of the palace (unchallenged), it 
is quite certain that the individual referred to in SAA 16 99 was engaged in the 
palace, as was the case with Kabti in SAA 16 98. However, the entire issue is 
complicated by the qualification of ASSür-da" 'in-aplu as son of Salmanu-aSaréd 
who was identified with Shalmaneser III or, alternatively, with Shalmaneser 
V.® The latter is preferable judging by the involvement of Kabti, but it is ques- 
tionable whether Assür-da" 'in-aplu is to be identified as the palace supervisor, 
and thus Kabti may have changed office.*° 


1.2.9.3 Messengers and an aide 


Apart from a deputy and scribes, messengers, an adjutant(?), and possibly a 
dispatch rider were active in the service of the palace supervisor. In the letter 
CT 54 507, probably written by Nabü-usab&i, governor of Uruk, to the king 
(Assurbanipal), the sender suggests sending his messenger together with that 
of the Sa-pan-ekalli to the Sealand (CT 54 507:9). This is preceded by a visit 
of the elders of the Sealand, out of whom five persons were sent to the king. 
According to the letter SAA 1 76 it was a mar Sipri of the palace supervisor 
together with an agent (Sa-qurbiiti) who brought the emissaries of a certain 
Gurdi to the adé-ceremonies in the temple (SAA 1 76 r. 4, 8). Not only was 
the messenger of the palace supervisor involved in the transfer of the treaty 
tablet of Gurdi but also his adjutant (radi gaté), who picked it up, possibly from 
the governor of Assur (SAA 1 76:10-11). Notably this is the only attestation 
of this title, which can be compared to those formed with one of its two ele- 
ments: first, those with rddu such as radi kibsi, radi gammali, radi imari or 


8 SAA 16 98 r. 4'—6': ri-ik-sa-a-ni Sa É.GAL pa-tu-ru ra-am-mu-u me-me-ni la-a i-Xam- 
man-ni. Compare the translation of Deller (1961: 352): *die Verbindungen zum Palast sind gelóst 
(und) aufgelassen”. 

“ SAA 16 99:24’: as-se-me ri-i[k-s]a-t[i] am-mar ša pa-at-ru-u-ni i-sa-hu-ru i-ku-u-nu; 
cf. Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XLV. 

85 Parpola 1983a: 256, no. 258; cf. Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XLV. 

“6 Other possible references to the same Kabti are found in a broken passage of a letter 
(SAA 10 328:19) and in a witness list (SAA 6 265 r. 7, [679], specified as scribe). 
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radi arhi; and second, those with qatu, such as mar qate (cf. Parpola 1987: 71). 
According to these associations the radi gaté may have been a "riding adju- 
tant”; thus, a mobile assistant active on behalf of the palace supervisor, which 
would also correspond to his activity, as described in the letter SAA 1 76. 
Though the dispatch rider (kallap Sipirti) is only attested as a witness (Edubba 
10 31 r. 26, 29), this type of profession also suggests an association with the 
palace supervisor's official concerns. 


1.2.9.4 Staff-bearers and watchmen 


In two queries to the sun-god Sama’ (SAA 4 142, 144) from the reign of 
Esarhaddon it is asked if anyone will make a rebellion against the king or 
against the crown prince Assurbanipal. With the aim of covering each possible 
source of danger, both texts enumerate different types of court officials, court 
personnel, and military functionaries as possible agitators of rebellion against 
the Assyrian crown. The focus lies on the potential dangers within the Neo- 
Assyrian empire, especially within the palace; enemies from beyond the 
Assyrian border are not envisaged."” As is the case with the other references, 
the Sa-pan-ekalli is mentioned in the plural. In both texts he precedes staff 
bearers (Sa-Autari) and watchmen (Sa-massarti). The fact that the section is 
introduced and closed with Ju (may it be.../ or...), though this is missing 
within the section, indicates that these three types of functionaries were related. 
Judging by the functions of the palace supervisor in the palace it is plausible 
that the staff-bearers and watchmen were counted among his permanent staff, 
although there is no further evidence to confirm this suggestion. 


1.2.9.5 Military functionaries 


Qurdi-Issar, who sold his female slave for one mina of silver in 629* BCE, 
is designated “chariot fighter of the palace supervisor of the crown prince” 
(ND 2325: 1-2). Such a position is not surprising, judging by the palace super- 
visor’s engagements beyond the palace walls and his association with military 
operations, especially in the 7 century (see above). Since the palace supervisor 
seems to have gained in importance towards the end of the Assyrian empire, 
he may have had a chariot at his disposal for prestige and representation. 


87 Following the murder of Sennacherib in 681 and the conspiracy against Esarhaddon 
among the innermost circles, these precautionary measures are not surprising (see e.g. Radner 
2003c). 
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1.2.9.6 Household staff 


In order to maintain his personal household, the palace supervisor had a 
household overseer (Sa-muhhi-béti) in his service; he is attested as a witness in 
a legal document dating to the reign of Sennacherib (CTN 2 96 r. 11-2). Oth- 
erwise, we learn of one or two tailors of the palace supervisor, also attested as 
witnesses, in a legal text from the reign of ASSur-dan III (CTN 2 4 r. 12-4). As 
recorded in an administrative document dating to the reign of Tiglath-pileser III 
or Sargon II, [...]ia (probably Aplaia), gardener of the Sa-pdn-ekalli Bél-ila’t, 
is purchased by a certain Hašdaia (ND 2605 r. 7-9). According to a section of 
an administrative record accounting for dead (or old) donkeys given out by the 
palace administration Meia’, the musician of the sa-pan-ekalli, receives one out 
of 202 animals.5* The background to these entries remains unclear. 


1.2.9.7 Miscellaneous 


There are additional subordinates of the palace supervisor attested, but either 
their title is lost or they are simply defined as urdus. It remains unclear whether 
they worked in his private household or in his office, or both. According to 
a conveyance document dating to 669 BCE Mukin-A&&ür, [x] of the palace 
supervisor, sells his servant, the baker NabG-belu-usur, for one mina of silver 
to Remanni-Adad, chief chariot driver (SAA 6 305:4—5). This document is 
witnessed by various military functionaries associated with the buyer. It has a 
duplicate (SAA 6 306) and at least SAA 6 305 bears an impression of what one 
suspects to be Mukīn-Aššūr’s cylinder seal. It seems as if Mukin-Assür acted 
in his own interest and not that of his master. Various individuals simply 
described as urdu (servant) of the palace supervisor are attested as witnesses in 
documents dating to 754 and 736 BCE (Edubba 10 31 r. 25, 27-9; 36 r. 1374’) 


and in a document presumably dated to the 7™ century.” 


1.2.10 Rank and jurisdiction 


As becomes clear from the functions of the Sa-pan-ekalli as well as from 
the literal meaning of his title the palace supervisor was the highest official of 
the palace. He was higher-ranking than other palace personnel such as the 


88 ND 2451:21; for a transliteration, translation and discussion of the text see Postgate (1974a: 
376-9). The messenger (A-KIN) mentioned along with the same entry may have received the 
donkey at the central place of issue in Meia’’s stead, as his delegate, cf. section 12.1.7.3 Dealing 
with livestock. 

“ SAA 14 215 r. 3-4. Note also a broken reference to a subordinate of the palace supervisor 
in an administrative record (SAA 11 139:2”) and the sender of a letter to the palace supervisor 
who introduces himself as his servant; the narrative part of the letter is broken (CT 53 174:3). 
A&&ür-matu-taqqin, [...] of the palace supervisor of the queen, witnesses a dedication to Nabû 
(SAA 12 96 Le. 3). 
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gatekeepers, entrance supervisors or the chamberlain. On the other hand, he was 
clearly lower in rank than the magnates, including the governors. This is also 
demonstrated in the letter SAA 1 34 of (the crown prince) Sennacherib to the 
king (Sargon) listing recipients of redistributed tribute and audience gifts. 
The sequence of recipients given twice in this letter (as far as preserved) is as 
follows: palace, queen, crown prince, grand vizier, commander-in-chief, chief 
bailiff, second vizier, rab Sa-rési, palace supervisor, overseer of the inner quarters, 
palace scribe, chariot driver, and “third man (on chariot)”. Also with the wine 
lists similar observations can be made. Based on a comparison of the amounts 
of wine given out, one can determine the relative ranking of the Sa-pdn-ekalli. 
Whereas the palace supervisor usually receives 5 qñ, the (household of the) 
rab §a-rési is normally listed along with 1 situ (i.e. 10 qü) and the (household 
of the) queen along with 3 sūtu (i.e. 30 qû) of wine. By contrast, the chamberlain 
receives 2 qû (CTN 1 18 r. 14) and the standard amount for other people at court 
usually is 1 q.” Also the arrangement of the heading of the letter CTN 2 191 
seems to take account of the fact that the governors were higher in rank than 
the palace supervisor. The palace supervisor, who sent the letter, introduces 
himself only after naming the addressee, the governor (of Kalhu). It is possibly 
because both administrative officials were active in different spheres and thus 
were not directly interrelated that the palace supervisor uses the imperative 
towards the governor. Furthermore, this was probably because of the role of the 
palace supervisor as "representative of the royal establishments" par excellence 
(Postgate 1973: 23), as with the text about the royal meal where the palace 
supervisor features as the predominant figure among the magnates. 

A few letters show how the relative rank of the palace supervisor and his 
primary authority among the palace manifest themselves in actual situations. 
First, there is the broken letter SAA 13 185—due to its stylistic parallels, 
assigned to Sumu-iddina who was active in Esagil in Babylon (Cole and 
Machinist 1998: 153)—probably indicating the influence and power of the 
Sa-pan-ekalli at court. The sender explains to the king that “the whole palace 
has turned against" him and petitions the king to help him out. While the 
sender continues to beseech the king, he also mentions the Xa-pan-ekalli in a 
broken passage. He may have referred to this official in view of his influence 
at court and in the hope that he will relieve his misery. The limits of the Sa-pan- 
ekalli’s authority and influence are denoted in a letter (SAA 16 88) of [Nabi]- 
zeru-usur, scribe of the $a-pan-ekalli, written to the king (Esarhaddon). [Nabi]- 
zéru-usur reports that the shepherds, who used to sell their donkeys in front of 
the palace entrance, were driven off by the governor (of Nineveh) with the 
words “Should I (henceforth) see you in the palace, I shall crush your skulls.” 
(Il. 12-14: ina SA É.GAL a-ta-mar-ku-nu gul-gu-lat-ku-nu ii-mar-ra-qa). 


° Higher amounts were given out to groups of professionals, indicated by the plural. 
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The shepherds are said to have asked for an agent (Sa-qurbiiti) who may return 
them to their place in front of the palace. On the one hand, this indicates that 
the palace supervisor's authority was limited to the area within the palace walls, 
while outside, even at the entrance, it was already possible for the governor 
to give orders. On the other hand, such a clearcut limit of jurisdiction did not 
exist and it was rather out of order of the governor to decide on what is going 
on in front of the palace entrance and even in the palace (ina libbi ekalli). 
It may be because of the lower rank of the palace supervisor that, although 
the governor exceeded his authority, the palace supervisor was not able to put 
his foot down. 

Not only within the walls of the palace in the imperial centre was the palace 
supervisor an important official, as is clear in view of his provincial engage- 
ments. Though the political dimensions of this office mainly emerge from the 
palace supervisor's engagement in Babylonia, they are also vividly demon- 
strated in the letter (SAA 15 136) from the fort commander Nabti-Sumu-iddina 
to the king (Sargon) about the situation in Lahiru, which was presumably only 
just incorporated into the Neo-Assyrian territory (see above): while reporting 
on the king's successful appointment of a Sa-pan-ekalli, it is further stated 
that “Lahiru, the towns [bey ]ond and those around them” are satisfied (by this 
appointment), saying: “Now we know [th]at [w]e are servants of the king, our 
lord." (SAA 15 136:6-11). Judging by this statement of the inhabitants, the 
appointment of a palace supervisor was regarded as a sign of political stabilisa- 
tion and pacification under the Assyrian crown. Furthermore, the appointment 
of a Sa-pan-ekalli implies the existence of a palace. Assuming that this is true,”! 
it must have meant a great honour for the local population and the region. 

It seems that the power and influence of the palace supervisor grew 
towards the end of the empire. In the 7" century, but especially in the reign 
of Assurbanipal and later, this rise in importance becomes clear through the 
engagement of the palace supervisor in Babylonia, where he occasionally 
appears in cooperation with the magnates. This development may have caused 
changes in the hierarchy, as is also reflected by the appointment of the palace 
supervisor Bel-ahu-usur as eponym for the year 616* (or 621* according to 
Reade). This honorific office or dedication, originally reserved for the king 
and his magnates (including governors), was also assigned to other palace 
officials such as the palace scribe in the 7" century. Apart from Babylonian 
affairs, the appointment of Bel-ahu-usur as eponym presumably also reflects 
the increasing focus of the Assyrian king on palace life, accompanied by an 
upgrade in the rank of palace officials, as argued by Mattila (2009: 165-6). 


?! Since even the precise location of the city itself is unknown, we do not have any evidence 
for this. 
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The influence and importance of the Sa-pan-ekalli, especially the one active 
in the centre, occasionally even gave rise to worry for the crown. Since he 
maintained direct contact to the king and was a person of trust for the king, 
his loyalty was of great importance. Especially in the 7“ century, when we get 
the impression that the Assyrian king paid more attention to potential dangers 
for the crown, it was also the palace supervisor whose loyalty was questioned. 
In the two queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 142, 144) concerning a possible 
rebellion against the king Esarhaddon or his son Assurbanipal the Sa-pan-ekalli 
is enumerated as a possible transgressor. One could assume a similar back- 
ground for the letter SAA 10 116 sent to the king (Esarhaddon) by the exorcist 
Bel-usezib. The author tells the king at the very end of the letter that he has 
sent four tablets to the king, probably “concerning” ([ina UGU]) the sa-pan- 
ekalli, just in case the king has not heard them yet. Provided that the restoration 
ina muhhi is correct,” the tablets were about the Sa-pan-ekalli, and since 
a scholar has sent the tablets, these texts were very likely scholarly texts. 
The tablets in question might have been omens or the like concerning the 
sa-pan-ekalli and his behaviour. There were concrete reasons for such an inves- 
tigation, as is clear from the broken Babylonian letter in which Esarhaddon was 
informed about a conspiracy taking place in the house of Nabá-etir, probably 
the son of the well known conspirator Erisu, and in the house of Tab-sil-Sarri, 
palace supervisor of the crown prince, apparently of Babylon (SAA 18 101 
r. 6-10). Nevertheless, the crucial point remains the prepositional phrase ina 
muhhi, and thus a final conclusion is impossible. Because the preceding passage 
deals with an appointment of a scribe, Mattila (2009: 163) suggested that the 
four tablets and thus also the palace supervisor were related to this appointment. 
As this passage ends up with the phrase "let the lord of kings do [as he] deems 
best”, which in most cases is used at the very end of a conclusive passage,” 
this seems unlikely to me. 


1.2.11 Institutional affiliation 


Judging by the contexts in which the palace supervisor occurs, we often seem 
to be dealing with the one who was active in the imperial centre (Kalhu, Nineveh). 
Another area where a palace supervisor was active is Babylonia. Especially for 
the 7 century we have information about his activities there, but already in the 
reign of Sargon we learn of a placement of a palace supervisor in a neighbour- 
ing area (Lahiru). From the same reign we also hear of palace supervisors who 


92 


Another possible restoration is [ina SU.2], “in the hands of”, which according to Parpola 
(1993: 97) is less likely. 

953 Eg. SAA 5 6r. 7-8"; 16 r. 5—6; SAA 16 115 r. 13-Le. 1; 134 r. 4.—5/; 152 r. 3.—4 (at 
the very end of the letter) and SAA 15 162 r. 9-10; SAA 16 32 r. 15-16. 
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were engaged east (Arrapha) and west (Kar-Sama&) of the Assyrian heartland. 
Of these, Aššūr-balti-nišē seems to have been active in the immediate entourage 
of the king since the latter sent him to take care of women in Arrapha until his 
own arrival. Otherwise, these palace supervisors may have been associated with 
provincial palaces and active in their surrounding territories.?^ There must have 
been more than one palace supervisor active at a time, as indicated by the letter 
SAA 1 257 whose author introduces himself as palace supervisor (if restored 
correctly) and who refers to the palace supervisor Aššūr-balti-nīšē in the very 
same letter. Furthermore, collectives of palace supervisors are referred to in 
two queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 142:8; 144:8), along with numerous other 
title-bearers given in the plural, and in a letter of the scholar Nabü-Sumu-iddina 
to the king (Esarhaddon) in which he asks the king to give order to the palace 
supervisors so that they may let him see the face of the king (SAA 13 80). The 
two references date to the reign of Esarhaddon and it is only from this reign on 
that we learn of palace supervisors active in the service of the crown prince, 
the queen, and the king's mother. As to palace supervisors on behalf of the 
crown prince, they bear either the title [Sa-]pan-ekalli ša bet rédii[ti] or the 
designation [Sa-]pan-ekalli (Sa) mar Sarri.°> The former occurs in a fragment 
of a letter (SAA 18 109 r. 3^) and the latter designates a witness (name lost) in 
a legal record from Nineveh (SAA 6 328 r. 7). The same title is also borne by 
Tab-sil-Sarri who was involved in a conspiracy in Babylonia in the reign of 
Esarhaddon (SAA 18 101 r. 7-8); he presumably was in the service of Šamaš- 
šumu-ukīn. A ša-pān-ekalli ša mār šarri was also the master of the chariot 
fighter Qurdi-Issar, who sold a female servant in 629* (ND 2325:1-2). There is 
one more subordinate attested for the palace supervisor of the queen. A certain 
Aššūr-mātu-taqqin, witnessing a dedication to Nab in the year 621*, is desig- 
nated “[... of? the] palace supervisor of the queen” (SAA 12 96 Le. 3). No 
direct evidence of the queen's ša-pan-ekalli is known so far, but a possible 
reference to a palace supervisor in her service can be found in an administrative 
record about redistributed tribute (SAA 11 36 iii 1-2). His affiliation is indi- 
cated by his occurrence between the queen and the cupbearer of the queen in 
a separate section and the fact that there is already another entry apparently 
referring to the palace supervisor of the main palace (SAA 11 36 ii 11—7). 
For the palace supervisor of the king's mother there is at least one attestation 
from Neo-Assyrian sources: Nabi-[...] appears in an administrative document 
recording court personnel, where he is listed between the treasurer of the king's 
mother and a Sa-qurbiiti (SAA 7 5 i 36). Though it is still uncertain whether 


% Note also the two palace supervisors attested as witnesses of legal transactions from Imgur- 
Illil (BT 101, 710 BCE) and Guzana (TH 110, 613* BCE). 

% By the time of Esarhaddon the bet redíti likely refers to the residence of the crown prince, 
or at least to the dwelling of the royal offspring (see Part III, section 1.1 Types and locations 
and Grof 2015c: 254, fn. 13). 
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this document dates to the end of the reign of Esarhaddon or to the early years 
of Assurbanipal, it seems that Naqr'a, mother of Esarhaddon, is meant (Svard 
2015: 64). From the time of the introduction of the Sa-pan-ekalli on, at latest 
in the reign of Adad-nerari III (when the title is first attested), there may have 
been a steady growth in the number of active palace supervisors. This growth 
may have reached its peak in the reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal when 
even other members of the royal family—whose departments seem to have 
developed considerably in the 7 century—had such an official in their service. 


1.2.12 Summary 


The palace supervisor was a central figure at the Assyrian court who oper- 
ated in the immediate environment of the king and on behalf of the king.?? 
Apart from various different procurements, the organisation and control of 
access to the king was a central concern of his. This was presumably subjected 
to strict regulation as can be observed for ceremonial banquets and rituals in 
which the palace supervisor played a leading role. The tasks which the palace 
supervisor took over in the context of royal meals were presumably fulfilled 
by him at other times too. Apart from the introduction of applicants to the king, 
the reporting to the king and the command over court personnel may have been 
relevant in his daily routine. It seems that the main representative of this office 
formed part of the king's entourage and that his primary point of reference was 
the king in person and not the king's residence, suggesting that he accompanied 
the king en route. Mobility seems to be also a central characteristic of the 
palace supervisor when active in the provinces, taking care of deportees and 
especially in Babylonia where he was central for Assyria's military operations. 
The role of the palace supervisor in 7“-century Babylonia differs from what we 
otherwise hear about this office and is due to the specific circumstances in the 
south in the 7 century. Nonetheless we can observe the political dimensions 
of this office, such as the palace supervisor's central involvement in the taking 
of loyalty oaths by the king's subjects (including vassal states), to be traced in 
both Assyria as well as in Babylonia. 


1.3 The rab ekalli versus the sa-pan-ekalli 


As has been mentioned above, the question arises whether the terms for the 
two palace officials rab ekalli and Sa-pan-ekalli were used interchangeably. 
In the earliest detailed study of Neo-Assyrian officialdom, Klauber (?1968: 32) 
suggested that the two terms were used synonymously, like other pairs of terms 


?6 The suggestion of Reade (1972: 95) that the Sa-pdn-ekalli is identical with the beardless 
man depicted closest to the king and introducing others into the presence of the king is plausible. 
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such as Sa-muhhi-ali and rab ali. Postgate (2003—5b: 223), on the other hand, 
stated more recently that “it is not usually possible to determine whether these 
are different positions or merely variant terms for the same post". Despite this 
negative assessment, such an attempt is made here. 

The suggestion of synonymous usage is evoked by the literal meaning of the 
titles, indicating that they both held responsibility for palatial establishments. 
As already suggested by Klauber, a possible analogy is indicated by the format 
of their titles. Both types of designation, rab-x and ša-pan-x, are attested for 
other offices such as rab béti (major-domo) or Sa-pan-nérebi (“entrance super- 
visor"). It is rarely the case that both formats refer to the same general sphere 
of responsibility. A rare case is that of the rab béti and Sa-pan-beti.”” In Neo- 
Assyrian sources an equivalent to rab-x seems rather to be sa-mufifii-x.?* 
A synonymous use of the formats rab-x and Xa-pàn-x is a priori neither proven 
for the rab ekalli and the Sa-pan-ekalli nor for any other similar compound pair. 

Before comparing the two offices in more detail, two basic observations 
should be made. First, no document clearly mentions both terms,” which could 
be due to their distinct spheres of responsibility and consequently their limited 
points of contact. Second, no individual attested as rab ekalli is designated 
Sa-pan-ekalli, and vice-versa,!”” which suggests that the two titles were kept 
separate because of their distinct implications. 

Beginning with the distribution of the two palace officials, the rab ekalli 
is rarely attested in documents from Nineveh. He mainly occurs in texts 
from 7“-century Kalhu and occasionally in texts from Assur. From the reign of 
Shalmaneser IV on he is sometimes designated by reference to the actual palace 
for which he was responsible, referring to palaces in Kalhu, Nineveh, Assur 
and others. The Sa-pan-ekalli, lacking any such affiliation, is mainly attested 
in texts from Nineveh dating to the reign of Sargon and to the 7" century; 
comparatively few attestations derive from Kalhu from the first half of the 
8" century on. This distribution shows that, beginning with the first appearance 
of the Sa-pan-ekalli in the 8* century, he is mainly associated with the current 


97 $a-pan-béti does not seem to have been a common title in the Neo-Assyrian empire, if it 


was used at all; for an unclear attestation see CTN 2 105:5 (LU=." Sa? "_IGI-B), but this is presum- 
ably to be interpreted as Sa-pdn-ekalli (see section 1.2.7 Legal transactions). 

?8 E.g. Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani (SAAB 9 75 r. 28) and rab bét-Sarrani (StAT 1 19 r. 8-9”), see 
section 11.1 The bet Sarrani. This is also true for Middle Assyrian times (rab ekalli equals 
Sa-muhhi-ekalli) when a Sa-pan-x office seems not to be attested at all (Jakob 2003: 574). 

?9 Two wine lists list an unnamed sa-pàn-ekalli (CTN 1 4 r. 6; 33 ii 3) as well as Sil-Nergal 
(CTN 1 4:12; 33 ii 4) who is probably identical with the homonymous rab ekalli attested in 
CTN 2 68 r. 11-12". 

100 There are Tab-sil-Sarri, palace supervisor of the crown prince (of Babylon), mentioned in 
a Babylonian letter to the king (Esarhaddon) (SAA 18 101 r. 7-8) and a homonymous palace 
manager attested in a legal record from Kalhu from the reign of Assurbanipal or later (ND 3460 
r. 6). The divergent times of activity, and especially their different spheres of activity, do not 
support an identification. 
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imperial capital of the Assyrian empire, while the rab ekallis are related to the 
other important cities in the heartland. This corresponds to the divergent respon- 
sibilities of the two officials. The main function of the rab ekalli, especially 
judging by his activities in 7'"-century Kalhu, was the management of distinct 
palace households. While the rab ekalli never occurs in direct connection with 
the king, a close connection with the Assyrian sovereign is evident for the 
sa-pan-ekalli. In fact, the focus of the Sa-pan-ekalli's attention was the king 
to whom he gave report and introduced high-ranking officials. Furthermore, it 
was the Sa-pdn-ekalli who was involved in state affairs, especially Babylonian 
matters, and who was even appointed as eponym in the post-canonical era. 
Whereas rab ekallis kept the various palaces running, sa-pan-ekallis (or at least 
their main representative) formed part of the royal entourage. This close con- 
nection with the king also explains why we encounter the Sa-pan-ekalli in the 
service of other key members of the royal family from the reign of Esarhaddon 
onwards, something that is not attested for the rab ekalli. Also, it is only the 
Sa-pan-ekalli who is regularly mentioned in the wine lists and who is listed 
among other court personnel as recipient of redistributed tribute and audience 
gifts (SAA 1 34; 11 36). Likewise, it is only the Sa-pan-ekalli for whom various 
personnel, presumably of his private household, including a household overseer 
and a musician, are attested. All this suggests that the Sa-pan-ekalli was a more 
influential official compared to the rab ekalli, as is also indicated by the distri- 
bution of their responsibilities. 

Looking at the chronological development of the two offices, it seems that 
the office of rab ekalli, including its basic tasks, was taken over from Middle 
Assyrian times. While in Neo-Assyrian sources the term rab ekalli already 
appears in the reign of ASsurnasirpal II, the Sa-pan-ekalli is first attested in the 
reign of Adad-nerari III only. Although this distribution may be owed to the 
available sources, the case of Nergal-apil-kümü'a, attested as an influential 
figure in general and as rab ekalli in the reign of ASSurnasirpal IL, shows that 
rab ekallis were employed close to the nucleus of power in early Neo-Assyrian 
times (as in Middle Assyrian times), while the office of a Sa-pan-ekalli was 
probably not yet introduced. The innovation of leaving rab ekallis at the vari- 
ous palatial bases, while appointing Sa-pdn-ekallis to the main centre of power 
may have been initiated in the reign of Adad-nerari III while also the title rab 
ekalli is first combined with the actual place of activity in the reign of this king. 


1.4 The tupsar ekalli (palace scribe) 


The tupSar ekalli represents another key figure in the palace administration. 
The title is only written logographically, either as (LÜ/LÜ*).A.BA-É.GAL or 
(LÜ/LÜ*).A.BA-KUR or (especially in Babylonian texts) (LÜ/LÜ*).DUB. 
SAR-É.GAL. In a few cases the palace or palatial establishment in question is 
specified. This section takes also into account scribes who were affiliated with 
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palaces or palace departments. These are the LU.A.BA ša É.GAL-ma-sar-te 
(SAA 6 31), scribe of the Review Palace, as well as a LÜ*.A.BA ša É-GIBIL 
(SAA 16 107), scribe of the “New House". According to further evidence the 
palace scribe is described as Assyrian (ND 3441 r. 7: A.BA-KUR as-Sur-a-a; 
StAT 3 18 r. 30: LÜ*.A.BA-KUR as-sur-a-a). Judging by the writing 
LÜ*.A.BA KUR.LÜ*.ar-ma-a-a (in SAA 6 127 r. 3^) there was also an Aramean 
palace scribe named Aba-gü; however, according to Breckwoldt (PNA 1/I 1) 
followed by Luukko (2007: 232, fn. 23), this describes Abà-gü as an Aramean 
scribe, with the KUR as additional determinative of the gentilic, rather than as 
Aramean palace scribe. A phonetic complement is given in LÜ*.DUB.SAR 
(...) É.GAL-lim (Hunger 1968: 79-80, no. 235) and LÜ.A.BA-É.GAL -lim 
(Edubba 10 6). As exceptional or defective writings of the title one may note 
LU*.A.BA-E.KUR (ND 2339 r. 2) as well as LU.DUB-É.GAL (IM 63773), 
the latter omitting the SAR-sign.!?! 

Though the rupsar ekalli is first attested in the Middle Assyrian period 
(MARV 3 52:6, Jakob 2003: 236), most of the evidence derives from docu- 
ments dating to the Neo-Assyrian period. Already a member of the Babylonian 
court in the 7 century, this official is also attested in Neo-Babylonian times. 
Since Luukko (2007) studied the office of the Neo-Assyrian palace scribe in 
detail, there is no need for detailed analysis here. While retaining the format 
established for the other chapters, I will adhere to Luukko's results by pinpoint- 
ing or adding particular details and giving alternative ideas when these arise. 


1.4.1 Equipment 


In a memorandum from Kalhu dating to the year 788 BCE the palace scribe, 
presumably NabG-tuklatü'a as suggested by Luukko (2007: 245), is mentioned 
along with a stylus “of vine (wood)" (ND 5421:5: Gl-tup-pi ša GESTIN). 
Although the actual procedure remains unclear, this object seems to be attrib- 
uted to the palace scribe. Other utensils corresponding to the function of the 
palace scribe are the two scrolls of papyrus assigned to him in the redistribution 
of tribute and audience gifts (SAA 1 34 r. 19”). 


1.4.2 Property 


Evidence for land possibly owned by the palace scribe is found in a letter 
which contains a reference to another letter sent by the palace scribe to the 
treasurer concerning a plot of land (SAA 19 123:16-r. 4). The fields mentioned 
along with an unnamed palace scribe who is said to be compensated in silver 
may also denote his property (ND 2778:14). 


101 The writing LU*.A.BA-E.KUR clearly refers to the palace scribe since it is Sin-Sarru-usur, 
eponym of 625*, who bears this title. 
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1.4.3 Allocations 


As already summarised by Luukko (2007: 245), the palace scribe is attested 
as recipient of wine rations (CTN 1 12:37, 19:21, 35 ii 9”). He was allocated 
one mina of silver, a toga, and two scrolls of papyrus according to a letter 
(SAA 1 34 r. 19”) from the crown prince Sennacherib to his father Sargon 
listing redistributed tribute and audience gifts. Additionally, a sheep, a lamb 
as well as barley and straw were destined for the palace scribe according to 
the 7^ century letter KAV 120. 


1.4.4 Supplies 


A reference to the contribution of the palace scribe to temple offerings can 
be found in a collection of decrees from various reigns (SAA 12 77), where the 
king, perhaps Sennacherib, is said to have taken one ram out of the 3,000 sheep 
of the palace scribe for Ištar. Also, according to a fragmentary letter to the 
palace(?) scribe sent by a subordinate (name lost), the palace scribe has initi- 
ated the supply of rams for sacrifices to Bel (Marduk) and Zarpanitu (SAA 19 
124). This action might have been also due to a royal decree, but in view of 
the final sentence of this letter * May Marduk and [Zarpanitu] ble[ss the palace] 
scri[be], my lord!” (SAA 19 124 r. 4-6’) this was rather a personal donation 
of the palace scribe. In any case, the palace scribe's association with sheep in 
both texts, and in other documents WH is striking and reminds us of another 
palace official, namely the palace supervisor, who was also concerned with 
sheep (see section 1.2.6 Responsibility for sheep). 


1.4.5 Legal transactions 


Regarding the active participation of the palace scribe in legal transactions 
there is Nabü-kabti-ahhesu, palace scribe of Sargon, who in 709 purchased 
land in the territory of Buruqu, a town located in the land of Halahhu (i.e. the 
Dur-Sarrukin area), for six minas of silver (SAA 6 31 r. 4). This purchase of 
land seems to be connected to the construction of Dur-Sarrukin for which pur- 
pose Sargon acquired land in the area by purchase or exchange from the local 
owners (Postgate 1976: 81). This transaction is witnessed by Qurdi-Adad, scribe 
of the Review Palace in Kalhu, who is further described here as sabit danniti 
which refers to him as the writer of the tablet.! Apart from that we also have 
the comprehensive dossier of Nabü-tuklatü'a. He purchased numerous slaves 


102 SAA 16 48: the palace scribe intervenes for this friend, the sheep-tax master, and SAA 19 
123: 25 sheep were given to Marduk-apla-iddina by a servant of the palace scribe. 
103 SAA 6 31 r. 26-27. For the meaning of sabit danniti see Part I, p. 13 fn. 23. 
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as well as a house and gardens from 800 BCE down to 765 BCE.!% As with 
Nabi-kabti-ahhéSu, it is questionable whether Nabü-tuklatü'a was engaged in 
these businesses for his own benefit or on behalf of the palace. Though usually 
the former possibility is preferred by modern scholars (Ahmad and Postgate 
2007: xviii), this is by no means certain. Also according to a legal document 
from Imgur-Illil the palace scribe Nabti-ahu-iddina acted in his official capacity; 
he is recorded as guarantor (bel gatate) for the king's barley rations to be given 
out for the festival (qaritu) of Arbail by the scribe Mannu-ki-Arbail.!95 


1.4.6 Functions 


In his discussion of the palace scribe Luukko describes this official primarily 
as the chief of the palace chancery and "secretary of state", who reported 
messages to the king as well as to high-ranking officials, probably also through 
his subordinates. As such he, together with the chief scribe, is regarded as 
having “developed and maintained the bureaucratic idiom of the Neo-Assyrian 
empire" and built the “comerstone of administration" (Luukko 2007: 228). 
In contrast to the chief scribe, the palace scribe does not necessarily seem to 
have been a scholar but was more concerned with practical and mundane tasks 
as described below ip 

In the context of his function as head of chancery and secretary of state the 
palace scribe seems to have drawn up (administrative) documents himself, as 
suggested by Luukko (2007: 246) based on SAA 7 18 and SAA 11 140: both 
tablets mention a palace scribe (with personal name) at what seems to be the 
end of a section or of the tablet, indicating that this particular individual or 
official was responsible for their recording. Similarly, Qurdi-Adad, scribe of 
the Review Palace in Kalhu, might have drawn up the aforementioned legal 
record (SAA 6 31) concerning the purchase of land in the area of Halahhu by 
Nabó-kabti-ahhesu, palace scribe of Sargon, which was made in connection 
with the construction of Dur-Sarrukin. Otherwise, the palace scribe is thought 
to have been responsible for filing and keeping the palace chancery and its 
archives up to date. The latter is indicated by the letter SAA 15 32 according 
to which Nabii-bélu-ka’’in, governor of Kar-Sarrukin, informs the king that the 
palace scribe is in possession of an outdated version of a report (tëmu) only 
(r. 5—8"). Further evidence for the palace scribe as head of chancery can be 


104 See tables below. There is a considerable gap between Edubba 10 9, dated to 765 BCE 
and the earlier document Edubba 10 18, dated to 779 BCE. Edubba 10 9 was not known to 
Luukko (2007: 239). 

05 BT 117 r. 1. According to Luukko (2007: 244), Nabü-ahu-iddina was probably collecting 
ilku-dues from the scribe Mannu-ki-Arbail connected to the Mamu Temple. 

106 See Luukko 2007: 251. In SAA 10 60 it is suggested that a scribe reading Summa izbu 
omens to the king actually did not understand how to read them. 
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found in the letter SAA 16 80, where his deputy, Kanünaiu, is said to have 
taken out and brought in the “document of reimbursements” (egirtu Sa 
taslimati) to be paid by the king. According to its scribal characteristics this 
message was ascribed to the chief scribe Issar-Sumu-éreS, probably palace 
scribe at that time.'°’ Otherwise, the palace scribe is attested as the recipient of 
comparatively numerous letters (SAA 10 130; SAA 19 13, 14, 123, 124 and 
probably K 18872), some being petitions (SAA 16 48, 49) or responses to 
palace orders.!% It is due to these letters, found in the main palaces of Kalhu 
and Nineveh, that we can place the palace scribe's activities in the immediate 
vicinity of the king. This is also supported by the fact that correspondence 
between the king and the palace scribe is not preserved. Only from Ubru-Nabii, 
scribe of the New House in Nineveh, letters to the king (SAA 16 105, 108-110) 
and the crown prince (SAA 16 106—107) are known. According to his title 
Ubru-Nabü was not the scribe of the main palace and he too had to correspond 
with the king through letters. Thanks to his proximity to the king as well as his 
primary function as head of chancery and secretary of state, the palace scribe 
(of the main palace) was not only regarded as a reliable informant (SAA 16 87, 
SAA 10 82) but also as an appropriate middleman for royal intervention 
(SAA 16 105). Lower-ranking scribes, who must have been active under his 
aegis in the palace chancery, could apparently play a similar role: in a petition 
to the king, Nabü-zer-kitti-Iisir, “overseer of the white frit”, addresses the 
anonymous scribe who is going to read out his message and begs him not to 
withhold it from the king and to put in a good word for him (SAA 16 32 
r. 17-22). 

The palace scribe is associated with the movement of deported people 
(Kushite girls in SAA 16 78:22-23, Puqudeans in SAA 19 56:4), horses (SAA 7 
118 r. ii 14), and precious materials (SAA 13 61:15). His involvement in these 
matters is due to his role as head of palace chancery and secretary of state since 
detailed records (about numbers, amounts and the like) must have been com- 
piled, forwarded, and archived. As for his concern with precious materials, the 
palace scribe was, together with the treasurer, responsible for the weighing and 
storing of gold according to SAA 13 61 written by the priest Urdu-Nabi. There 
is also other material which suggests that the palace scribe's tasks were (at least 
partly) interrelated with those of the treasurer. Although this might rather 
reflect a “private matter” of the palace scribe, we learn of the treasurer who 
comments on the construction works on a revetment ordered by the palace 
scribe from the letter SAA 19 123, written by Nahisi to the palace scribe. 
Additional evidence for collaboration between the two officials comes from 


107 Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: 77; Luukko 2007: 245, 254. 
108 SAA 19 56. See Luukko 2007: 236-9, Table I. For K 18872 see in particular Luukko 2007: 
236, fn. 58. 
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the North-West Palace, where the dossier of the palace scribe Nabiò-tuklatu'a, 
dating to the first half of the 8" century, was found together with documents 
recording the legal transactions of a number of treasurers working for the 
queen. A direct relationship has previously been doubted because it was thought 
that the documents of the treasurers (mainly only dating to the second half 
of the 8" century) post-dated the dossier of the palace scribe (see Luukko 2007: 
233). With new documents from the same find-spot edited by Ahmad and 
Postgate (2007), legal activities of treasurers are now also evident for the 
same time range as those of Nabü-tuklatü'a (note in particular the treasurer 
Nabi-Simanni in Edubba 10 19-22, dating to 794 and 779). This supports the 
idea of interaction between the two officials who apparently used the same 
storage place for their legal records. The palace scribe's at least occasional 
concern with the treasury may also be indicated by the aforementioned message 
SAA 16 80, ascribed to Issar-Sumu-ere&, known as chief scribe but probably 
only a palace scribe at that time. It was Issar-Sumu-éreS who regarded himself 
as responsible for repaying the reimbursements to be made by the king. When 
it is stated that a payment of 80 minas of bronze is made in the house of the 
palace scribe (CTN 2 95:3), it might have been something to do with the palace 
scribe's association with the treasury as well. Considering these involvements, 
we might define the palace scribe also as “chief bookkeeper”. 

According to Luukko (2007: 248) there is also another official with whom 
the palace scribe worked, namely the chief of accounts (rab nikkassi). This 
assumption is based on the aforementioned letter SAA 16 48, according to 
which a certain Tabni intercedes for his friend, the sheep-tax master (rab sibti) 
from Arpad,'? with the palace scribe. It is the chief of accounts who should 
come and help the sheep-tax master out. In my opinion the chief of accounts 
is primarily invoked here because he was superior to the sheep-tax master in 
the province of Arpad, assuming that the chief of accounts stationed in the 
province is meant and not his representative in the main palace. In any case, 
the concerns of this office (see section 14.7 The rab nikkassi (chief of accounts)) 
certainly gave rise to points of contact between the two officials. One should 
therefore perhaps also mention a document recording the administrative proce- 
dure of “making the accounts” (nikkassit epésu), where the palace scribe is 
mentioned along with the sum of 13 horses.!!° 


109 The office rab sibti is not attested elsewhere in the Neo-Assyrian sources but occurs in 
texts dating to the Neo-Babylonian period (CAD S 167). 

110 SAA 7 118 r. ii 14. The fact that also the “scribe of the merchants" is mentioned along 
with a total of horses (SAA 7 118 r. i 29-ii 2) supports the idea that he is recorded here in his 
official capacity. 
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1.4.7 Rank 


The relative rank of the palace scribe is indicated by his correspondence, 
according to which he received a few letters from higher-ranking officials and 
comparatively numerous messages from lower-ranking individuals. While he was 
certainly lower in rank than the governors (SAA 19 13; SAA 19 56),!!! he was 
superior to numerous individuals described as servant (urdu, amtu) of the palace 
scribe (including Nabi-Sumu-iddina, commander-of-ten [of the scribes]) who 
presumably belonged to his domain. The letter (SAA 1 34) of Sennacherib to his 
father and king Sargon concerning redistributed tribute and audience gifts not 
only confirms this impression but makes it clearer. According to the number of 
distributed items as well as the order of the enumeration, it is clear that the pal- 
ace scribe is lower in rank than the key figures of royal family and the governors 
as well as the palace supervisor. While the latter receives five minas of silver, 
three togas, and two linen-garments, the palace scribe is allocated only one mina 
of silver, and one toga (SAA 1 34 r. 17”). Exactly the same amount is given to 
the chamberlain, listed before the palace scribe, as well as the chariot driver and 
“third man (on chariot)”, listed after him. According to this one would assume 
that while there is a considerable gap between the Sa-pdn-ekalli and the other 
palace officials, the latter were of similar rank. As regards the relative ranking 
of chief scribe and palace scribe, it is suggested, based on the assumption that 
the chief scribe Issar-Sumu-éreS previously held the office of the palace scribe 
(see above), that the palace scribe was lower in rank. Direct involvement with 
one another seems limited, thanks to the different spheres of activity of the two 
officials. It might have been that the chief scribe, also formal head of the scribes, 
was regarded as higher-ranking but that in practice this was less significant. 

Like other palace officials such as the palace supervisor and the chamberlain, 
the palace scribe only became eponym in the late 7 century. Both Nabü-sarru- 
usur (629* BCE) and Sin-Sarru-usur (625* BCE) were appointed as eponyms 
(cf. Mattila 2009: 160, 165). These appointments were possibly evoked by a 
growing focus on the inner circles of the late Neo-Assyrian kings which led to 
an increase in rank and status of palace officials. 


1.4.8 Subordinates 


According to the 7^ century sources the palace scribe was in charge of a deputy 
(SAA 6 86 r. 11; 14 135 r. 4; 16 78 r. 2). We can regard him as a "right-hand 
man" who supported his master in carrying out his various tasks. To name 


111 The identification of Sarru-düri, the sender of the letter SAA 19 13, with the governor of 
Kalhu is plausible (Baker, PNA 3/II 1233-4 s.v. Sarru-düri 1. and Luukko 2012: 16). The lower 
rank of the recipient, the palace scribe, is clear from the fact that Sarru-dürr addresses him as his 
son (DUMU-aa, in ll. 3, 5). 
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an example, the deputy Kanünaiu was concerned with the archiving of docu- 
ments (SAA 16 80). From legal records dating to the 7" century, we learn 
that the palace scribe also had chariot drivers (BT 117 r. 5-6; SAA 16 78:4) 
and a “third man” (SAA 16 78:4) at his disposal, indicating that he was in 
possession of a chariot. This was not necessarily used as military equipment 
by the palace scribe, but rather was in his possession on grounds of prestige 
and mobility.!!? As for other subordinates of the palace scribe, a village man- 
ager of his witnessed a legal document (CTN 2 95 Le. 1-2) dating to the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser III, and there were a few individuals described as ordinary 
slaves or servants of the palace scribe (SAA 16 49:8 and 78:20). 

As the contents of their letters suggest, the various correspondents of the 
palace scribe who introduce themselves as his "servants" acted on his behalf 
and therefore seem to have also formed part of the palace scribe's domain 
(rather than being lower-ranking individuals belonging to other spheres). Men 
such as Bel-abü'a, who reports to the palace scribe about the well-being of the 
“house” in Assur and the availability of waist-belts suiting his master's taste 
(SAA 19 14), seem to have also represented the personal interests of the palace 
scribe. Among the correspondents of the palace scribe we also find NabGü-Sumu- 
iddina, commander-of-ten (of the scribes), who is also known as author of 
letters to the king Esarhaddon. He addresses the palace scribe as his master and 
reports about the well-being of the “house” (possibly referring to the palace, 
according to the edition) and the people of Nineveh (SAA 10 130). Either the 
palace scribe was absent from the main palace or Nabü-Sumu-iddina reports 
about another department located in Nineveh. However, it is generally indi- 
cated by these letters that subordinates of the palace scribe could also be active 
in some distance to the palace scribe and that they kept their master informed 
via letters. 


1.4.9 Institutional affiliation 


Only one palace scribe was active at a time. While his central place of 
activities was the main palace, several other scribes were employed in the 
various palace establishments throughout the empire contemporaneously. This 
is indicated by supplementary designations such as “of the New House” 
(SAA 16 107) or “of the Review Palace" (SAA 6 31).!? The clear distinction 
between the palace scribe (of the main palace) and the various other scribes 
who were active in palaces is underlined by the occurrence of the palace scribe 


112 Cf. section 6.5 Military functionaries of palace officials. As to the chariot driver Abdá who 
witnessed BT 117, Luukko (2007: 244, fn. 113) suggested that the palace scribe mentioned in the 
very same document was only visiting Imgur-Illil in the context of a short trip. 

113 Cf. Luukko 2007: 232, fn. 23. Luukko (2007: 253, Table III) provides a list of known 
palace scribes in chronological order. 
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of king Sargon and the scribe of the Review Palace in the text SAA 6 31.!!4 
In addition, there is one individual, Dadijü, who is described as scribe of the 
palace and of the temple in some colophons. 

Generally, palace scribes occur in texts from Assur, Kalhu, Nineveh, 
Dur-Sarrukin, and Imgur-Illil. They occur in Neo-Assyrian sources from the 
reign of Adad-nerari II down to the reign of Assurbanipal and later. Apart from 
the dossier of Nabii-tuklatu'a, found in room 57 of the North-West Palace at 
Kalhu, there is no comprehensive dossier of a palace scribe available. While 
the legal documents of Nabü-tuklatü'a were stored here, the actual location of 
the bureau of the palace scribe or the palace chancery might have been in and 
around rooms 4 and 5 of the north-eastern ZT area of the North-West Palace, 
judging by the hundreds of letters dating to the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III 
and Sargon II and the mud-brick structures possibly used for the storage of 
tablets found in room 4.! In the case of Nabü-tuklatü'a we have a palace 
scribe's activity attested over a period of twenty years, presumably even thirty- 
five years.!!é Since he held the post during the reigns of either two or even three 
different kings, the office of palace scribe was a well-established one which 
continued even after a change of ruler. In this respect one not only has to note 
the seamless transition but also we may assume that the crown relied upon this 
well-established institution in the palace. 


1.5 The tupsar Sarri (royal scribe) 


There is also evidence for royal scribes. Judging from a restored passage in 
the letter SAA 15 37, the royal scribe was also responsible for the managing 
and archiving of tablets. It is stated that the whole story told in this letter had 
also been sent to Balassu, the king's scribe (SAA 15 37:23-24”). On the other 
hand, the tasks of the king's scribe are rather of a scholarly nature. The chief 
royal scribe Nabü-sallimsunu is mentioned in a colophon (Hunger 1968: 86, 
no. 264:1), and the scribe of the king of Babylon, Mu&sezib-Nabáü, contributed 
a tablet on anti-witchcraft to the royal library in Nineveh in the reign of Assur- 
banipal (SAA 7 50 ii 7-8”). Nabi-SallimSunu was also involved in offering 
activities in the context of which he received pieces of meat for consumption 


114 The bet tupsarri mentioned in a 7"-century letter from Fort Shalmaneser (CTN 3 3 r. 16) 
may have been the bureau of the scribe of the Review Palace. 

!5 Oates and Oates 2001: 45-6, 197, Fig. 120. As to the possible location of the palace 
chancery in the South-West Palace of Nineveh, Parpola (1986: 226—7, fns. 22-23) suggested that 
room XXXIV might have been used for this purpose. For a recent discussion about the location 
of palace bureaus of key palace officials see Groß and Kertai 2019. 

!!6 There is a gap of fourteen years between the last two datable documents, but—apart from 
the fact that the latter possibly records the name Inürta-tuklatü'a instead of Nabü-tuklatü'a (see 
the Prosopographical Catalogue)—the earliest as well as the latest datable document indicate that 
Nabi-tuklatu'a was palace scribe. 
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(SAA 20 55). As assumed by Luukko (2007: 230, fn. 17), the royal scribe 
probably stood next to the chief scribe and might have borne an honorary title. 
It is not out of question that overlaps existed between palace scribes and royal 
scribes, since the palace scribe Nabi-tuklatu'a is once designated royal scribe 
instead (Edubba 10 8:9).!!7 


2 STORAGE FACILITIES 


There is some evidence for common storage facilities (bét gaté) located in 
the palace and for an associated supervisory official called Sa-pdn-bét-qdté; 
both are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


2.1 On the bet gaté 


The term bet gaté is attested from Neo-Assyrian times on and is associated 
with private buildings as well as with temple and palace complexes. It is inter- 
preted as “building wing" or “Seitenfliigel” and especially thought to denote 
a storehouse (for tablets, barley, beams, silver and probably other metals and 
clothing), based on the Neo-Babylonian evidence.!!? Radner (1997a: 267-9) 
discussed this term on the basis of the Neo-Assyrian evidence with particular 
respect to private housing. 

The bet gaté is mentioned among building parts enumerated in house sale 
documents from the reign of Sennacherib on.!!? In some cases the bet gaté was 
sold on its own,!20 or it lay adjacent to a house sold (SAAB 9 75:5 [683 BCE]), 
something which is not attested for the betu Saniu. Taking into account that it 
could also be located in a courtyard (ina tarbasi, StAT 2 201:5), such a unit 
seems either to have been built on its own or as an annex, or it was integrated 
into a house complex. Apart from sales, there are further types of legal docu- 
ments mentioning the bet gaté. In two records it is part of a(n inheritance) share 
(SAA 14 59 b.e. 8 [675 BCE]; StAT 2 201:5 [622* BCE]), while according to 
a judicial decision a crime was committed inside a bet gaté, probably a theft 
(sartu ina bet gate, SAAB 5 66:3 [644* BCE)). 


117 Note also Nabü-kabti-ahhesu who bore the title “palace scribe of Sargon, king of Assyria” 
(SAA 6 31 r. 4). 

!5 AHw 134 s.v. bitu(m) B.21; CAD Q 198-200 s.v. gatu in bit qati; cf. Menzel 1981 I: 50 
and Radner 1997a: 268. Note also the discussion about the location of bit gatis in the Hellenistic 
Res Temple in Uruk by Baker 2013. 

119 In the reign of Sennacherib: StAT 3 73:4 (698 BCE), SAAB 9 73:5 (698 BCE) and 
SAA 6 42:6 (692 BCE). In the reign of Esarhaddon: Radner 2016 1.8:10 (broken). In the reign 
of Assurbanipal: StAT 2 14:7' (date lost) and CTSHM 30:11 (date lost). 7^ century: SAA 14 
249:4, 6. 

120 CTN 2 22:4, 10 (756), SAA 6 154:3 (687) and SAA 14 144:3 (date lost, probably 650). 
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While these legal documents do not provide information about the actual 
function of the bet gaté, evidence for the use of this type of building as a store- 
house is provided by a letter from the reign of Sargon, according to which 420 
talents of bronze scraps, taken from the treasury (bet nakkamti) situated at the 
entrance of a house of the palace upon the terrace, are stored in the bet qatë of 
the cupbearer (SAA 5 206:9-10). In the letter SAA 13 61, written by the Nabü 
priest Urdu-Nabá to the king, it is said that 7 talents of gold were weighed by 
the treasurer, the palace scribe, and the sender and were deposited in the bet 
qaté of the chief victualler, a palace official (see section 13.3 The rab danibati 
(chief victualler)). Also according to an administrative record from the private 
archive of Dūrī-Aššūr silver, namely 176 minas 13 shekels of purified silver, 
was kept in such a facility (Radner 2016 I.50 r. 2); 8 minas 12 shekels (of 
silver) were kept in a bet qatë according to another record from the same 
archive (Radner 2016 L.53:1). Additional evidence comes from the letter 
SAA 16 89 according to which equipment from the house of the mar bani 
Aššur-nasir is stored in the bet gaté and the bedroom (bet maiali) of the sender 
(name lost),!?! and the broken letter SAA 15 365, where some items (lost) are 
said to be stored in the bet gaté of someone (name lost). According to another 
record from the archive of Dürr-As&ür it was used to store textiles (Radner 2016 
1.47 r. 5-6) and there is also a private letter with the same archival background 
which mentions a bet gaté used for the storage of corn (Radner 2016 I:7, r. 7). 
Similarly, an administrative document, forming part of a private archive of 
Egyptians, records 6 sūtu 2 qñ of wine stored in the ber qatë.122 Also the scholar 
Marduk-Sakin-Sumi, who reports to the king (Esarhaddon) that he collected 
(items) for the king's funeral burning in one bet gaté of the [Inner] City 
(SAA 10 233:14), apparently used this facility for storage purposes. According 
to these attestations the bet gaté was used to store metal (bronze, silver, gold), 
textiles, wine, corn, and household equipment (such as furniture or kitchen uten- 
sils, presumably). The bet gaté turns out to have been used as a kind of reposi- 
tory also by the king who places his jewellery there during the performance of 
a ritual (SAA 20 16 i 3’, r. iv 8). The bet gaté is associated with different tasks 
according to a letter from Assur dating to the reign of Sennacherib, where it is 
said that the two officials Aššūr-nādin and Atamar-Aššür are acting unjustly. 
Among other crimes they appointed a tanner in the ber gaté of the king to make 
shoes for their households. In addition, they eat meat-offerings and drink wine 
in the bet gaté of the merchant.'? Since the whole letter is a complaint about 
the misdeeds of the two officials, these actions reportedly performed in bet 


121 Since in StAT 2 201 the bèt gaté has a “bedroom on the right" (1. 6: ÉCKLNÁ ina ZAG; 
though the edition interprets ZAG as pütu, imittu is equally plausible), the two room types may 
have been typically situated next to each other. 

122 StAT 2 233:5, for the archival background see Pedersén 1986: 125-9, no. 30. 

73 KAV 197 r. 9, 15, see Postgate 1974a: 363-7. 
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qátes are to be seen as unusual and undesirable (cf. Radner 1997a: 268). It is 
plausible that the merchant too usually used this facility for the storage of 
goods (to be sold). 

From among these references to the bet gaté as a storage facility, the bet gaté 
of the cupbearer, used to store bronze scraps, was not only associated with 
the palace but also located in the palace area. The same is probably true for 
the bet qatés mentioned in the letters SAA 16 89 and SAA 15 365. The bet 
gaté of the chief victualler, in which amounts of gold were stored, was admin- 
istered by a palace official but may have been situated in the temple area, a 
location which is also possible for the remainder of the aforementioned attesta- 
tions. Other bet qātēs presumably located in palace areas are mentioned in the 
context of construction works in a few instances: Dūrī-Aššūr, governor of 
TuShan, reports to the king (Tiglath-pileser) that a bet gaté (if restored correctly) 
will be finished soon and that the bet gaté for the garrison troops have been 
completed (SAA 19 60:15, 19). Both references to bet qātēs are immediately 
followed by detailed statements concerning construction works. There are 
baked bricks and bitumen for coating mentioned (broken passage), while with 
the finished bet qātēs of the garrison troops it is said that roofs have been 
plastered, gutters have been installed and yards have been paved. Hence the bet 
qatés of the garrison troops must have been a building complex containing 
yards. Further evidence for the construction works on such buildings is pro- 
vided by another letter according to which beams are destined for the bet gatés 
(SAA 19 213 r. 7). Also in an astrological report the Borsippean astrologer 
Nabi-iqi8a refers to the construction of a bet gaté in the Review Palace under- 
taken by him and his brothers (SAA 8 296:9). 

Against another background we learn of the bet gaté of the Sa-résani from 
two letters to the king. Though their headings are not preserved, both are 
assigned to the aforementioned scholar Marduk-Sakin-Sumi (Parpola 1983a: 
180, 358). As already suggested by Parpola (1983a: 185), the two letters were 
probably related to each other, judging by their contents. In SAA 10 270 the 
sender announces the rituals to be done on certain days since the rab Sa-rési had 
told him to perform rituals against ka[...t]e in the bet gaté of the Sa-résis on the 
occasion of a palatial order. (77 In SAA 10 247 it is reported on the rituals which 
had already taken place in the bet gaté of the Sa-résis. Parpola (1983a: 184) 
suggests that the rituals are concerned with the renewal of Babylonian statues, 
but I propose that the rituals are made against a kind of fungus as attested in 
another letter: according to SAA 13 71 a kamunü-fungus appeared in the court- 
yard of the Nabü Temple and a katarru-fungus in the central storehouses 


124 The traces are given as 'ka-x'-[x-f]e in the edition (SAA 10 270: 1), but the reading of both 
the sign ka- and the sign -[t]e is questionable, cf. the photograph (https://cdli.ucla.edu/dl/photo/ 
P314342.jpg) and the copy CT 53 933. 
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(abusate qabassáte) against which the performance of rituals is planned for 
the following day. Hence, the rituals may have been performed in the bet gaté 
of the Sa-résis because of a fungus and not because it was a place for cultic 
performances in general. Whether the bet gaté in question formed part of the 
temple or the palace, cannot be decided here. An assignment to the palace is 
supported by the fact that we are dealing with an establishment meant for 
Sa-résis, but since Sa-résis were active in temple environments in order to take 
care of royal concerns (see especially the personnel concerned with the royal 
tombs in Assur, section 11 The royal tombs), a localisation in the temple area 
is possible, even more so if one thinks of the “house of the Xa-resis" associated 
with the Nabû Temple in a broken letter (SAA 13 134:24^, s. 3). 

In texts associated with the temple sphere distinct bet gates are referred to 
as divine habitats such as the bet gaté of the storehouses (abusate) (of the Aššur 
Temple) which was occupied by the god Madanu.'?? Otherwise, bet qátes 
located in the Nabü Temple were available for the king and the priest 
respectively, '? and bet qātēs were visited by the king during the performance 
of rituals." Remarkably, all the references to a bet gaté used by or even 
restricted to the king indicate a localisation in the temple area. From among 
the aforementioned people associated with a bet gaté the cupbearer, the chief 
victualler, the Sa-résis, the garrison troops, and the merchant suggest a palace 
connection. They seem to have been related to or in charge of these facilities 
in the context of their official employment. The same may be true for the palace 
supervisor whose bet gaté was situated next to the granary adjoining the city 
wall (SAA 1 137:10). Though this was possibly a location in the vicinity of 
the palace or even within the palace area, the localisation of the ber gaté asso- 
ciated with the other palace-related figures is not entirely conclusive and in the 
case of the chief victualler, the Sa-résis and the merchant the said establishment 
may have been in the temple area instead. 

As to the function of this type of facility, it seems to have been primarily 
used for the storage of different kinds of commodities, but it apparently was 
not regarded as a suitable place to eat and drink (consecrated foodstuffs) or 
for manufacture.!?" This holds true especially for the palace area. For the bet 
qdtés belonging to temples alternative interpretations have been suggested. 


125 SAA 20 52 r. iv 40’, cf. r. iv 35/, 37, 38’, 44^, 46,47, 48°; SAA 20 49:15, 16, 27. 

26 ND 4318:14, r. 1, 19 (in Postgate 1974b: 64—5). Note also the royal bèt gaté mentioned 
in the letter KAV 197. 

"7 SAA 20 9 ii 7, 32, r. ii 14°; SAA 20 10:6, b.e. 11, r. 9$; SAA 20 11:15, 17; SAA 20 16 
13 ,r.iv 8. 

128 This is supported by the fact that the people associated with bet qātēs do not include 
craftsmen but servants (e.g. cupbearer) and administrators (e.g. chief victualler). By contrast 
Postgate (1974a: 365, 1976: 176, 1987a: 266, fn. 24) interpreted it as workshop because the 
tanner was said to make shoes inside the royal bet qate. 
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Van Driel (1969: 38) interpreted it as a chapel built as a wing close to gates,!”° 
considering its function as a storehouse to be secondary. Postgate (1974b: 
66, 68), examining the architectural features of Assyrian Nabü Temples with 
the help of ND 4318, concluded that the bet gaté was "neither a ‘storehouse’ 
nor the “wing” of a building (...) but a room in which business was conducted 
or visitors received” .!°° Judging from the occurrences of the bët gaté associated 
with the religious or cultic sphere, its function as a storehouse, although trace- 
able, may be less significant than is the case with its secular counterpart and 
indeed a secondary issue. This corresponds to the assumption that the literal 
meaning “house of the hands” does not refer to a specific function but to its 
spatial integration and therefore basically refers to a wing or “Seitenfliigel” 
(Radner 1997a: 226—7). Owing to its basic characteristic as an adjoining room 
or annex, it was used for different purposes including storage, various prepara- 
tions, and worship. This contrasts with the conclusion of Postgate and his 
assumption that the royal bet gaté of the Nabü Temple was its throne room 
(Postgate 1974b: 73, Fig. 1); it was rather an adjacent chamber used by the king 
to prepare himself for audiences or ceremonies. For bet qātēs in the palace 
sphere, their storage facilities were central. Judging by the precious metal 
stored there, it must have been a lockable facility equipped with a roof and 
plastered floors, and in the case of an agglomerate of more than one bet qaté 
it could also include yards. Although forming part of a greater institutional 
building complex, it denotes a distinct room or unit. It is clear from the various 
different functionaries associated with a bet gaté as well as the wording 1-en 
bet qaté in a letter (SAA 10 233:14) that several such side rooms or side build- 
ings could exist within an institutional complex and thus also within the palace. 


SAA 19 60:15, Dūrī-Aššūr, governor of Tushan, Tp III of the 
b.e. 19 writes to the king on the construction Sa-birati 
of a garrison at the Tigris: the bet (garrison troops) 
qatés for the garrison troops have 
been built. 
SAA 19 213 r. 7 Letter (sender lost) to the king: Tp III or | (of the palace) 
212 beams are for the bet qates. Sg II 
SAA 1 137:10, Amar-ili to the king: the granary Sg II of the Sa-pan-ekalli 
r. 1%, 2” between the bet gaté of the palace (palace supervisor) 
supervisor and the city wall fell 
down. 


129 According to van Driel (1969: 38) the proximity of the ber gaté to gates seems significant 
(see CAD B 22 s.v. babu). Similar observations were made in connection with the bit gatis in the 
Res Temple in Hellenistic Uruk (Baker 2013: 25-36). 

130 Postgate (1987a: 266, fn. 24), however, later rejected the assumption that it was a room 
for reception. 
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SAA 5 206:9 


Sarru-émuranni, governor of 
Mazamua, to the king: 420 talents 
of bronze scraps were weighed in 
the bet qaté of the cupbearer. 


Sg II 


of the šaqiu 
(cupbearer) 


SAA 15 365:4 


Letter (sender lost) to the king: 
a commodity (lost) is stored in the 
bèt qáté. 


Sg II 


of PN 


KAV 197 r. 9, 15 
(TCAE: 363-7) 


Oil-pressers to the king: the two 
officials A&ür-nadin and Atamar- 
Aššūr appointed a tanner in the 
royal bet qātē and eat meat and 
drink wine in the bet qaté of the 
merchant. 


Senn 


of the Sarru (king) 
of the tamkaru 
(merchant) 


SAA 10 233:14 


Scholar Marduk-sakin-$ümi to the 
king: items for the king's funeral 
burning are collected and stored in 
the bet qaté of the [Inner] City. 


Esar 
(673) 


of Libbali 
(Inner City) 


SAA 10 247 r. 3 


Scholar Marduk-Sakin-3umi to the 
king: the sender went through 

a purification ritual in the bet gaté 
of the Sa-résis. 


Esar 
(670) 


of the sa-résani 


SAA 10 270:2 


Scholar Marduk-sakin-$ümi to the 
king: the sender has to carry out 
rituals in the bet gaté of the Sa-résis. 


Esar 
(c. 670) 


of the sa-résani 


SAA 13 61 b.e. 20 


Urdu-Nabii, priest of the Nabû 
Temple, to the king: 7 talents of 
gold were stored in the bet gaté of 
the chief victualler. 


Esar 


of the rab danibati 
(chief victualler) 


SAA 16 89 r. 4 


Letter (sender lost) to the king: 
equipment collected in the house 
of the mar bani ASSür-nàsir is piled 
up in the bet gaté and the bedroom 
of the sender by a Sa-rési. 


Esar 


of PN 


SAA 8 296:9 


Report from Nabi-iqiSa, astrologer 
from Borsippa: he built a bet qatë 
in the Review Palace. 


probably 
Esar 


in the ekal masarti 
(Review Palace) 


SAA 20 9 1 7, 32, 
r.i 14 


Ritual text: the king enters and 
leaves the bet gaté during a ritual. 


Asb 
(650) 


(of the king) 


SAA 13 194 r. 2 


[broken letter] 


not 
dated 


ADD 546:5* 


[fragmentary letter] 


not 
dated 


SAA 20 10:6, 
b.e. 11, r. 9 


Ritual text: the king enters and 
leaves the bet gaté during a ritual. 


(of the king) 


SAA 20 11: 15, 
17 


Ritual text: the king enters and 
leaves the bet gaté during a ritual. 


(of the king) 
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SAA 20 1613, 
r. iv 8 


Ritual text: the king temporarily 
deposits his jewellery in the bet gate. 


(of the king) 


SAA 20 49:15, 16, 
27 


Ninurta and Kaka in the right bet 
gate of the hilani-building, Nusku 
in the left of the same. Haya and 
Kusu in the bet gaté in the courtyard. 


(of the gods Ninurta, 
Kaka, Nusku, Haya, 
Kusu) 


SAA 20 52 r. iv 
35°, 37, 3N* 407, 
44, 46, 47°, 48° 


Kaka lives in the Sahitru-building in 
the bet qaté to the right of Assur, 
Nusku in the Sahziru-building in the 
bet qaté to the left, Enlil in the bet 
gaté opposite Bel-labria and 
Madanu in the bet qate of the 
“storehouses” (abusate). Other gods 
are said to live in the right and left 
bèt qáté of the temple of Samai, in 
the bet gaté between the temple of 
Sin and the temple of Šamaš and in 
the bet qáté to the right of the 
temple of Adad. 


(of the gods Kaka, 
Nusku, Madanu, ...) 


ND 4318:14, 

r. 1, 19 
(Postgate 1974b: 
64-5) 


Among the building parts of the 
Nabû Temple recorded here we 
find the bet gaté of the king and 
twice the bet qaté of the priest. 


of the Sarru (king) 
of the sangí (priest) 


Table 4: Evidence for the bet qātēs (excluding the private sphere) 


2.2 The *a-pan-bet-qate 


The title Sa-pdn-bét-qaté is only attested twice in Neo-Assyrian sources; 


it is translated “supervisor of the storehouse” or “overseer of the storehouse”. 


» 131 


The attested writings for this title are LÜ*.sa-IGI-É-SU.2 (SAA 16 91:7-8^) 
and [$4”-1G]I”-É-SU.2 (StAT 3 35 ii 9). According to its literal meaning 
“the one in front of the bet gaté” this official was in charge of the bet qate. 
Though bet qátes are attested for private and public buildings, we are dealing 
here with an official active either in the temple or the palace sphere. 

The title first occurs in a broken letter (SAA 16 91) written to Esarhaddon 
(author lost). Together with the entrance supervisor (see section 5.3 The Sa-pan- 
nérebi (“entrance supervisor”)), the Sa-pan-bét-gaté Mannu-kr-[...] is cited in 
indirect speech (speaker lost); both are probably directly involved in an appoint- 
ment (1. 10°: i-ba'-qi-du-' St^ -nu?"-[ni]). The general concern of the letter with 
appointments is indicated by the abstract nouns “tutorship” (1. 4°: murabbaniitu) 
and “courtiership” (1. 5°: mazzaz panitu), both referring to groups operating 


131 CAD Q 200. Only in Neo-Babylonian texts is there also a Sa-bit-qdti attested. 
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in proximity to the royal family.!?? Although we can hardly reconstruct the 
original contents of the letter, it therefore seems to deal with court-related 
appointments involving the palace officials Sa-pan-nérebi and and Xa-pan- 
bét-qaté. Also Nabá-sallim-[...]. official (title lost) in charge of the bet 
dannáte, who is mentioned on the reverse of this letter, was possibly a palace 
official involved in the same matter.!?? The second attestation of this official 
is even less illuminating. Provided that the restoration is correct, this official 
is mentioned in what seems to be an account of barley (at least on the reverse, 
StAT 3 35). According to an entry on the obverse the Sa-pdn-bét-qaté Aššūr- 
iqbi is said to be under the responsibility of a certain Nabi-abu-usur (StAT 3 
35 ii 9). While we cannot establish the background to this tablet, it indicates 
that this official was of moderate rank and that he was assigned to a superior. 
Although this is supported by the rab ekalli recorded as being in charge of 
another individual (mentioned by name only) in the same document, the text 
is too fragmentary to draw any definite conclusions as to the rank of the 
supervisor of the storehouse. However, the appearance of the rab ekalli in the 
same context as AS&ür-iqbi suggests that he was related to the palace sphere 
(though there are also priests and deputy priests mentioned in the same doc- 
ument), just like his colleague in SAA 16 91. Since the meagre evidence for 
the Sa-pdn-bét-qaté is limited to the 7^ century, this official may have been 
introduced only then as also assumed for the entrance supervisor (see Radner 
2010b: 280) in connection with whom the Sa-pdn-bét-qaté once appears. In 
view of the fact that many bet qatë are assigned to distinct officials and per- 
sonnel, a Sa-pdn-bét-qaté may have been appointed to unassigned bet qātē 
(of the palace). Due to their well attested usage as storage facilities, including 
for precious items, a separate supervisory authority was perhaps employed 
for safety reasons. 


132 This is clear for the mazzaz pani (see also Part III, section 2.6 Hierarchies and the exertion 


of influence), but the term murabbanu is more problematic. Translated as “foster father" or 
“tutor” (CAD M/II 216 s.v. murabbánu), it is interpreted as “(horse) raiser” in the SAA series. 
The existence of a murabbanu of the crown prince (Sama’) and a murabbanu of Hundaru, known 
as king of Dilmun ("Idru), and the absence of any other details for these individuals indicates their 
proximity to the ruling class. There is no definite sign that they were concerned with the rearing 
of horses; instead, they may have been some sort of educators of royal offspring (though they are 
not to be confused with the royal tutor [ummánu], see section 10 The king’s scholars); cf. a Middle 
Assyrian reference according to which the murabbánu is contrasted with the Glidu (i.e. the natural 
father) as cited in CAD M/II 216. 

133 Notwithstanding the status constructus, this official might have been concerned with the 
throne room area since the term bétu dannu seems to refer to this area of the palace, see Part III, 
section 2.2 Process of appointment. This title does not occur elsewhere in the Neo-Assyrian 
sources. 
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In the textual sources the inner area of the palace is usually referred to with 
the term bétanu. Administered by a separate official, namely the Sa-muhhi- 
bétani, this area also accommodated musicians and employed separate gate- 
keepers. In the following, the personnel associated with this area are examined 
and the term bétanu is discussed in more detail. 


3.1 On the bétanu 


Adhering to the denotation "the interior", bétanu contrasts with the term 
babanu (cf. Oppenheim 1965: 328-9) which can be translated as “the outside" 
and is, like its counterpart, attested from Middle Babylonian times on. From this 
period there are also texts preserved where the two terms bétanu and babanu, 
describing palatial areas, are contrasted with each other (Sassmannshausen 
2001: 153). The term, denoting a substantive, is not known for the Neo-Assyrian 
period, though the adjective babanti, meaning “outer”, does occur.'*4 Once the 
term is used in a description of a temple, referring to the outer cella of Bel 
(SAA 13 162:17). Evidence comes also from an inscription of Sennacherib, 
where he describes the rebuilding of the Rear Palace (ekal kutalli) in Nineveh 
because it had become too small for the preparation of the troops and the 
review of horses. Besides the lack of a terrace (tamliu) the king objects to its 
outer court (kisallu babaniti) which had become too small to let horses show 
their mettle (Susmuru) (RINAP 3/1 34:55-59). The term does not occur in the 
description of houses sold or in other private contexts. It is thus in large public 
buildings, either of secular or religious character, where outer areas are con- 
trasted with inner areas. The pattern of a babanu contrasting with a bétanu, as 
is revealed in the Middle Babylonian texts, has been applied to interpretations 
of the architectural remains of the Neo-Assyrian palace. Though there is not a 
single document with the two terms contrasting each other in Neo-Assyrian 
sources, the term qannu (“outside”) appears as a counterpart to bétanu when 
gatekeepers of the inner and the outer area of the palace are distinguished from 
each other. ?? 

The term bétdnu is often referred to in the genitive as É-a-ni, while the follow- 
ing writings can be found occasionally: É-a-nu, É-an-ni, and É-an-nu or entire 
syllabic writings such as bé-ta-nu, bé/be-ta-ni or bé/be-ta-a-ni. 'These are distinct 
to references to the “main house”, bétu dannu (usually written É-dan-nu),'?6 


134 CAD B 7 s.v. babanu and s.v. babanii. 

135 SAA 4 139:7; 142:7; 144:7. Cf. SAA 10 182 r. 15-16: qa-an-ni ma-sar-ti [...] 
"ma'-sar-ti, probably to be restored as bétani massarti. 

136 The administrative document StAT 2 133 reads É—tin-nu in line 2 and it remains unclear 
as to what this writing actually refers. 
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and to “this house”, bétu anniu (written e.g. É an-nu-u or É an-ni-ii).'37 The 
term bétann, basically meaning “inner part, interior’ ,!** is used to describe the 
innermost parts of things. It is first attested in Middle Babylonian and Middle 
Assyrian texts and its use continues in the Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and 
Late Babylonian dialects.!?? In sources dating to the Neo-Assyrian period it can 
be found in various contexts: it refers to the "interior" of a region or a particu- 
lar area, either of a city,!^? or of a province (probably SAA 1 178:7 and SAA 5 
83:5), or of a whole country (for instance Adad-nerari II referring to the interior 
of the land Nairi: RIMA 2 A.0.99.2:30), or even of a river (SAA 19 60 r. 5). 
It is also used to describe the innermost part of the human, IT or animal body 
(SAA 20 16 r. iv 6). Apart from these attestations, the term mainly occurs 
in descriptions of buildings. The bétanu can form part of private buildings, 
temples, and palaces.'*? While a bétanu associated with the temple sphere is 
attested in letters, royal inscriptions, and ritual texts,!? the term is used in legal 
documents to refer to a particular part of a private house. These legal docu- 
ments mainly record house sales where the individual parts of the sold building 
are enumerated.!^ Attestations where bétanu probably refers to a part of the 
palace are comparatively rare and in most cases not conclusive. However, there 
is a significant reference in a letter written by the official Bél-iqiSa (title 
unknown) to the king (Esarhaddon). Here, a certain Nabü-[...], scribe of the 
major-domo (rab béti), said to Bel-iqisa (after a request for fodder for horses) 
“I will cut you off from the inner quarters." (SAA 16 112 r. 2-3: a-na-ku TA" 
É-an-ni a-pa-ra-as-ka). Taking this statement in literal sense, it is the involve- 
ment of the rab beti, usually appointed to the households of high-ranking state 


137 Oppenheim (1965), discussing the bétanu, repeatedly refers to attestations of the bétu 
dannu or the betu annii instead (Heather D. Baker by oral communication). The same is true for 
the discussion of this term by Turner (1970: 78—80) and also in more recent years scholars have 
adopted Oppenheim's idea, like, for instance, Novák (2002: 447, 451). 

138 CAD B 274. Cf. Radner 1997a: 264: it is a “lokalisiertes Lokaladverb” basically meaning 
“in the house". She further it as “Privatraum”, particularly with respect to private houses. 

139 For the Middle Babylonian attestations see Sassmannshausen 2001: 152-7. 

140 SAA 15 116 r. 7' and probably SAA 19 22 r. 10, where the sender reports on the construc- 
tion of a city gate (abullu) of the inner area. 

141 SAA 10 302 r. 6; 328 r. 17; SAA 15 47 r. 4’. Either referring to the physical or the 
emotional part. 

142 CAD B 274-5 distinguishes between a general use of bétanu in the context of buildings 
and a specific use in connection with temple and palace buildings. 

143 SAA 13 71:9: the kamunii-fungus appeared in the inner courtyard (tarbasu ša bétani) of 
the Nabû Temple; probably SAA 15 135:3°; RINAP 4 57 iii 35: “inner cella” of Assur Temple 
(bet papahu bétanii); cf. SAA 20 52 v 9° and ND 4318:17, r. 12 (in Postgate 1974b: 64—5). 

144 House sales mentioning bétanu are: StAT 3 73:3; VAT 19537:6: SAAB 5 33:6; SAAB 9 
73:3; KAN 4 22:3. Additionally there is a judicial document dealing with the inheritance share 
of a house (StAT 3 3:5), another document concerning the division of inheritance (Radner 2016 
1.9:6) and a broken legal text where a bedroom as well as a bétanu are placed as a pledge, in 
which the recipient is said to live for five years (SAA 14 440:7). 
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officials, that suggests that the innermost part from which Bél-iqiSa was to 
be excluded was the residence of a governor or a magnate stationed in the 
province rather than the main residence of the king at the imperial centre. 
This is supported by the complaint of Bel-iqisa saying that he has no authority 
over anybody in the household of his master to which he was appointed; 
thus, clearly not referring to the king as his master but perhaps to a provincial 
governor.!46 Assuming that the provincial governors’ residences in fact were 
provincial palaces, serving as temporary residences for the king, the bétanu 
area in question could nevertheless be counted among the innermost areas of 
the palace, albeit of a provincial palace. On the other hand, however, this 
phrase may have been meant as a metaphor with which the warning was 
expressed that Bel-iq1$à will be removed from the inner area of the household 
of the king. In this case the unspecified bétanu is understood as an abstract term 
which refers to the immediate environment of the king and the imperial nucleus 
of power. Another, more explicit, reference is SAA 10 44 in which the king 
(Esarhaddon) receives advice from the two astrologers Nabóü-ahhe-eriba and 
Balasí to stay in the inner quarters (l. 10: ina É-an-ni) and only to go to a 
certain city (name lost) in the 7^ month. The innermost area in question was 
that of the main palace, serving as a secure place for its royal residents which 
is supported by its association with the queen's establishment: on a textile label 
(SAA 7 93), bearing the date 2"“ Ayyaru 658 BCE, it is noted that “two domestic 
maqátu-textiles,'^ the front red, of the port” (Il. 1-2) are “from Ibbaia, in 
the inner quarters, care of Aššur-killanni” (ll. 3—r. 1: TA IGI PN,, ina É-a-ni 
SU PN;).!^ This delivery of two maqátu-garments by a certain Ibbaia to the 
betànu area under the responsibility of ASSir-killanni was confirmed by a seal- 
ing. The stamp seal, presumably affixed to the label by AsXür-killanni,'^? 
depicted a scorpion which clearly refers to the bureau of the queen, as discussed 
by Radner.!5? Although the bétdnu itself is not to be equated with the queen’s 
household, this is nevertheless a clear sign of that the inner area of the palace 
housed this establishment which also corresponds to the functional purpose 
ascribed to the inner area of the North-West Palace (also judging by the archival 


45 See Postgate 2007: 27; Groß 2015c: 254-5. 

146 Cf. Postgate 2007: 24-8 on the phrase “masters’ house" (bét-bélé) and especially pp. 25-6 
on the present letter. He, however, reads É anni and translates “this house". 

147 The edition translates “house gowns"; for further attestations see CAD M/I 251 s.v. 
maqatu. For a discussion of this term see Gaspa 2018: 278-80 (s.v. maqattu). 

148 For the qualification “of the port” see section 17.1.2.5 Professional skills and organisation, 
p. 394 fn. 937. 

149 Possibly the same Aššür-killanni is listed along with one horse in the account of precious 
items and equids (SAA 7 118 r. ii 17). 

150 Radner 2008: 494—5, with reference to Herbordt 1992 as well as Parker 1955 and Mallowan 
1966 who both suggested a close connection between the queen and the symbol of a scorpion. 
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remnants from this area).!3! In connection with meat supplies the inner area 
of the palace is mentioned in three accounts of ceremonial banquets, possibly 
all related to one big event in the reign of Esarhaddon.'? Like the various 
distinct palaces listed here, it is recorded as a separate institution receiving 
meat. Further attestations of the bétanu of the palace are probably to be found 
in the wine list CTN 1 4 where it is once mentioned along with sheep (1 UDU. 
MÍ.ÁS.QAR.MES É-a-ni, r. 13) and once along with an ethnic group (K[UR.x] 
x-ni-i ša É-a-nim, r. 17). These few references to the bétanu, as the inner area 
of the palace, indicate its secluded character as well as its residential purpose in 
combination with deliveries for consumption (clothing and foods). These aspects 
are also underlined by the personnel assigned to that area: the “[gatekeepers] 
of the inner quarters”, originally mentioned in three queries to the sun-god,? 
imply that the palatial bétanu area was faithfully guarded, and the musicians 
who are assigned to that area according to a wine list (CTN 3 133 1 13) under- 
line its residential use. 

Oppenheim (1965) already pointed out the basic meaning of bétanu, but he 
additionally proposed another specific meaning for some instances of the term. 
Inspired by two Biblical references in the Book of Esther (1:5 and 7:8) he 
concluded that bétanu can also refer to a kind of (royal) kiosk or summerhouse 
(Oppenheim 1965: 331) which is, however, not tenable for the Assyrian period 
(because his results are based on misreadings, see above). Nevertheless, the two 
references in the Book of Esther are of some interest. First it is stated that 
a public banquet is given by the king Ahasveros (Xerxes) in the garden of the 
royal betanu (in Susa). In the same palatial area it is said that king Ahasveros 
went after he became angry when being told about the misdeeds of his court 
official Haman. According to these references the bétanu was a palatial area 
with a special connection to the king, and thus these references basically have 
similar implications to the Neo-Assyrian evidence discussed above. 


3.2 The Sa-muhhi-bétani 


Literally meaning “the one in charge of the ‘inner quarters" ", Sa-muhhi- 
bétani is usually translated as “chamberlain” (SAA series). Hence, he was 
the official in charge of the management of the king's internal household. The 
title is attested only from Neo-Assyrian times on, down to Neo-Babylonian 


15! Oates and Oates 2001: 61—8. The archival remnants of the treasurers of the queen active 
in the 8" century were found in room 57 (Oates and Oates 2001: 65, Ahmad and Postgate 2007: 5). 

5? SAA 7 148 ii 11°; 149 ii 2’, 6; 153i5*. Mattila (1990: 16, fn. 5) suggested that this might 
have been in early 672 when Esarhaddon assembled Assyria to take loyalty oaths relating to his 
succession plans; cf. Fales and Postgate 1992: XXXIII. 

153 SAA 4 139, 142 and 144. The restoration is made analogous to the subsequent entry of the 
gatekeepers of the outer area (qannu), best preserved in SAA 4 142:7. 
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(CAD B 275 s.v. bétanu). In the sources dating to the Neo-Assyrian period 
the title is written LÚ/LÚ*.šá -UGU-E-a-ni and (LU).Sa-UGU-E-a-ni. The 
following variants can also be found: Sa-LU“.UGU-É-a-ni (CTN 1 18 r. 14^; 
23 r. 3”), LU.Sa-UGU-É-a-nu (SAA 10 179), 34-UGU-hi-É-a-na (SAA 18 121), 
and, if restored correctly, [LÜ.s4-UGU-É-a-n]a (SAA 17 103). For the only 
eponym bearing the title Sa-mulhi-bétani there are two additional writings 
attested in date formulae: Sa-UGU-É-an-ni (CTN 3 40) and [LÜ.sa-UGU]-É- 
an-ni (SAAB 1 20). Mattila (2009: 164—5) discussed this office in brief. 


3.2.1 Property 


It is evident from a land grant (SAA 12 30) dated in the reign of Assurbanipal 
that the Xa-muhhi-betàni was in possession of land. Here it is recorded that land 
owned by the Sa-muhhi-bétani is tax-exempt: “The fields, gardens, and people 
which he had acquired under my protection and made his own estate, I exempted 
from taxes, wrote down and sealed with my royal seal (...)” (e.g. SAA 12 
29:23-26, cf. e.g. SAA 12 25:23-26). According to this stereotypical phrase, 
not preserved in the present document but reconstructed on the basis of similar 
land grants from the reign of Assurbanipal, the land in question was presum- 
ably not granted to the Sa-muhhi-bétani but was rather acquired by him through 
legal transactions, as the verb ganii suggests. Its meaning "to acquire", only 
attested in the Neo-Assyrian period (CAD Q 91), is perhaps more specifically 
“to purchase", as seems appropriate for qanû in SAA 10 294 (aq-tu-nu in 
r. 23). It implies that he had sufficient resources to acquire real estate. The fact 
that the chamberlain was a wealthy man is supported by his subordinate, the 
chariot driver Summa-ilani, who bought houses, land and people and appar- 
ently was a wealthy man too (see below). This circumstance must have derived 
largely from his employment beneath the chamberlain. 


3.2.2 Allocations 


The Sa-muhhi-bétani is attested three times as recipient of wine rations given 
out by the palace in the 8!" century. In two cases (CTN 1 4 r. 8 and 23 r. 3’) 
the amount of wine given to the Xa-muhhi-betàni is lost, but he receives two 
qu of wine according to CTN 1 18 (r. 14^). In CTN 1 4 the office may or may 
not be connected to a certain Adad-uballit mentioned in the previous line; this 
cannot be verified since the first part of the line is missing. Otherwise, the 
Sa-muhhi-bétani is mentioned before the cupbearer (CTN 1 23) or after the 
Sa-pan-ekalli (CTN 1 4). The Sa-muhhi-bétani is also allocated redistributed 
tribute or audience gifts. The letter SAA 1 34, written by (the crown prince) 
Sennacherib to his father, enumerates two different allocations to high-ranking 
officials of state, some of which are described either as audience gifts or tribute. 
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The Sa-muhhi-bétani occurs after the Sa-pan-ekalli (see section 1.2.5.2 Redis- 
tributed palace income, with a more detailed analysis of this letter) and is listed 
along with one mina of silver and one toga (Saddinu). 


3.2.3 Legal transactions 


According to a legal document dating to 668, the chamberlain Urdu-Issar 
bought a mother and her son for 1 e minas of silver from a certain Salmanu- 
imme whose background remains unclear (SAA 14 65:2”). Another chamber- 
lain witnessed a silver loan document from Imgur-Illil (BT 101a r. 14). 


3.24 Functions 
3.24.1 Involved in Babylonian affairs 


Aqar-Bel-lümur, a well-known author (alone or jointly) of several letters 
to the king, addressed a letter (SAA 17 103) to an unnamed chamberlain in the 
reign of Sennacherib. Unfortunately only a fragment is preserved and thus, 
apart from the reference to a certain Badaia, we lack the contents of the letter.?* 
There are two more fragmentary Neo-Babylonian letters, probably dating to the 
reign of Esarhaddon, where a Sa-muhhi-bétani is mentioned. Almost nothing 
can be said about SAA 18 15; SAA 18 121 is an appeal made by deaf people. 
According to the heading, the situation described took place in a time span 
between the 10!" month (Kanünu), when the chief of sheep offerings (rab darf) 
arrived, and the first month (Nisannu) (of the following year). The sender of 
this message (without address header) reports that he and others are suffering 
from famine and that is why “the sealed house of the Sa-muhhi-bétani” was 
opened four times (r. 5—6 2. Hence, the Xa-muhhi-betàni was in charge of a 
locked house or department containing institutional supplies, and the repeated 
unlocking in the present case was possibly done without his authorisation 
Judging by the reference to the chief of sheep offerings, the situation described 
is related to the temple sphere, and thus this is probably also true for the 
Sa-muhhi-bétani. Basically I would, however, suggest that since the rab dari 
apparently only visited the place in question, he may have brought foodstuffs 
which then were locked away. 


154 Badaia is also known to have written two letters to the king (SAA 17 101, 102). In SAA 17 
102 it seems that Badaia introduces Aqar-Bel-lümur to the king by promoting the latter, who 
probably became his successor (see Parpola 2002: 566). Aqar-Bel-lümur himself seems to have 
been active in Gambulu, a region north-east of Babylon, at least in the years 704 to 693 (see 
Dietrich 2003: XXVII). Parpola (2002: 566—8) assumes that Aqar-Bel-lümur's seat of office was 
in Dur-Abihara, capital of Gambulu, and that he was probably the governor of that province. 

155 Judging by the function of the rab darf, these might have been consecrated foodstuffs. 
But it is questionable whether this was sheep meat since its shelf-life is limited (unless it was 
conserved by drying or so). 
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In another Babylonian letter written by Kudurru, a Babylonian diviner, to 
Esarhaddon (SAA 10 179), a Sa-muhhi-bétani participated in a conspiracy 
against the king. Apart from the chamberlain the chief cupbearer Nabiò-killanni, 
the chief tailor, and the overseer of the city (sa-muhhi-dli) are involved.!5 In 
the context of the conspiracy Kudurru was brought to the Sin Temple in Harran, 
where he had to perform an oracle query to Šamaš concerning the question of 
whether the rab Sa-rési was going to take over the kingship.?" Kudurru explains 
to the king that he simulated the ritual and told them a positive answer of 
Šamaš in order to save his life. This letter is one of those documents that inform 
us about the conspiracy of a certain Sasi emanating from Harran area in the 
year 670 BCE (Radner 2003c). It shows that the chamberlain was cooperating 
with high-ranking state officials such as the chief cupbearer. 

From these attestations of the chamberlain occurring in Babylonian letters 
dating to the reign of Sennacherib and later, it is possible that the chamberlains 
in question were active in Babylonia, at the court in Babylon. This is supported 
by a kudurru fragment listing palace officials of Aššur-nadin-šumi, son of 
Sennacherib, who was installed as regent over Babylonia. These officials 
included a Sa-muhhi-bétani.' 


3.2.4.2 A post-canonical eponym 


As with the offices of the Sa-pan-ekalli and the tupsar ekalli, it was only 
in the post-canonical period that a Sa-muhhi-bétani (Sin-alik-pani) became 
eponym. According to the schedule established by Parpola, this was in the year 
615*; according to Reade (1998: 257), 617*. Thus a Sa-muhhi-bétani func- 
tioned as eponym only a few years before the fall of the Neo-Assyrian empire, 
which implies a certain increase in rank in late Neo-Assyrian times (cf. Mattila 
2009: 165). 


3.2.5 Rank and influence 


The list of distribution of tribute and audience gifts in a letter to the king 
(Sargon) (SAA 1 34) demonstrates the Sa-muhhi-bétani’s place beneath the key 
royal figures, highest-ranking state officials and the palace supervisor. When 


156 The edition prefers to translate “cohort commander" (rab kisri), though it is three times 
written LÜ.GAL-Ka-sir, since he appears to fulfil menial jobs (see commentary ad no. 179 in 
Parpola 1993: 142). I believe that it is indeed the rab kasiri who is acting here, see section 6.7.3.2 
Prominently active in Babylonia. 

157 The rab ša-rēši in question is Aššür-nasir (Mattila, PNA 1/I 204 s.v. Aššür-nasir 11). 
According to Radner (2003c: 173, fns. 65, 66) this need not mean that the rab Sa-rési might 
become king but rather that the rab Sa-rési was the one who might enthrone someone instead of 
Esarhaddon (like the rab Sa-rési Sin-Sumu-lésir who supported A&&ür-etel-ilani in succeeding 
Assurbanipal). I would prefer to take the claim on the Assyrian throne by the rab sa-resi seriously 
here (also Sin-šumu-lëšir occupied the Assyrian throne, albeit only for a short period). 

158 Ashmolean 1933.110 iii 8' (Brinkman and Dalley 1988: 82). 
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comparing the different amounts given to the officials listed, it appears that 
there was a considerable break between the extent of allocations provided for 
these high-ranking figures and the allocations meant for the remaining func- 
tionaries, including the chamberlain, the palace scribe as well as a chariot driver 
and a “third man (on chariot)”.!?? The association of the chamberlain with 
the highest-ranking personnel, as shown in the present case, also emerges in 
the case of conspiring officials referred to in the aforementioned Babylonian 
letter SAA 18 121. The chamberlain cooperated here with the chief cupbearer, 
the city overseer (of Harran), and the chief tailor. 

The aforementioned royal grant (SAA 12 30), according to which the land 
of a Sa-muhhi-bétani was tax-exempt, indicates that the chamberlain enjoyed 
material wealth as well as a certain closeness to the king. As this document was 
written according to a formula known only from the reign of Assurbanipal,!? 
one can easily reconstruct the whole document although only about thirteen 
lines are preserved on the reverse. It reads in the standard formula that royal 
favour of tax exemption was accorded to individuals who were “devoted to the 
king from succession to kingship”, served the king “in faithfulness” and “grew 
with a good repute” in the king's palace. Apart from the Sa-muhhi-bétani a 
fodder master (SAA 12 25), a rab sa-resi (SAA 12 26) as well as a Sa-rési 
(SAA 12 29) can be identified as court officials favoured in this way according 
to similar grants from the reign of Assurbanipal. Another statement in these 
stereotypical grants, which is also preserved in the one dealing with the land 
of the Sa-muhhi-bétani, expresses that the grantee can choose the place of his 
burial (in the palace), which must have been a great honour. This document 
indicates that the Xa-muhhi-betàni (stationed in the centre) was quite close to 
the king and constitutes a central official within the palace, even being buried 
there. This land grant as well as the appointment of the chamberlain Sin-alik- 
pàni as eponym after the reign of Assurbanipal indicate that the influence and 
rank of this official increased towards the end of the Neo-Assyrian empire. 
While the king together with the magnates and the governors formerly held 
office as eponym exclusively, palace officials such as the palace supervisor 
and the palace scribe occur as eponyms especially towards the end of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire. According to Mattila (2009: 265—6) this reflects the late 
Neo-Assyrian kings' increasing focus on palace life and an upgrading of palace 
officials. Another reason for the enhancement of the position of the chamber- 
lain in the 7“ century was perhaps the employment of such an official in 
Babylonia. On comparison with the palace supervisor, whose role was central 


159 The latter two must have been selected charioteers, see also section 6.2 Military function- 
aries "of the palace". 

160 This need not necessarily mean that the particular schedule was invented in the reign of 
Assurbanipal since there is a general lack of preserved private grants between 730 and 657; see 
Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXV-XXVI. 
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for the control of Babylonia in times of Assyrian supremacy, the chamberlain 
may have taken over additional tasks in correspondence with the circumstances 
in the south which gave reason to honour him with the appointment as eponym. 


3.2.6 Subordinates 


Two “third men (on chariot)" and a common servant are attested as subor- 
dinates of the chamberlain. Additionally there is the chariot driver Summa-ilàni 
who was probably also a subordinate of the chamberlain. All these functionaries 
are only attested in legal documents, either as witnesses or as active parties to 
legal documents. 

The legal transactions of the chariot driver Summa-ilani form a substantial 
dossier dating from the years 709 down to at least 680.!6! His assignment to the 
Sa-muhhi-bétani is only indicated once, in SAA 6 42, according to which he 
bought a house for three minas of silver. Judging from the first three listed wit- 
nesses (Urdu-Aia, weaver of multicoloured trim; Ilu-ibni, brother of the mayor; 
and Kenü'a from the Inner city) as well as the penalty clause, the house in 
question was located in Assur (cf. Deller and Millard 1985: 48). Summa-ilani 
most likely bought this house on his behalf. The same seems to be true for the 
other properties Summa-ilani dealt with. According to his dossier he bought 
numerous people as well as land (including vineyards) and another house. From 
among the bought people there are three identified as gardener, as royal farmer 
(in the context of the purchase of land and vineyards) and as donkey driver. 
Summa-ilani also appears as creditor of silver and oil. The latter, an amount of 
six emaru (= more than 1,000 litres!), was owed by the rab béti of Carchemish. 
Among the other business partners of Summa-ilàni there is only Il-amar who is 
known by his office, chief of granaries (rab karmani). Bel-ibni, also a subordi- 
nate of the Sa-muhhi-bétani, appears twice as business partner of Summa-ilani. 
Judging from all these transactions where Summa-ilàni appears either as pur- 
chaser or as creditor, he must have been a wealthy man (Kwasman and Parpola 
1991: XX-XXVI). A judicial document concerning a theft in a house of 
Summa-ilani suggests that this was also known by his contemporaries. 

As already stated, Summa-ilàni was subordinate to the chamberlain, accord- 
ing to SAA 6 42. In the other documents he either appears without any title or 
as mukil appati. Only in the earliest text (SAA 6 34) dating to 709 BCE is he 
described as chariot driver of Kisir-Sarri (with Personenkeil). Assuming that it 
was indeed the same Summa-ilani, he either was assigned to another official 
over the years, or Kisir-Sarri was the personal name of the chamberlain referred 
to in SAA 6 42. But since the Personenkeil for Kisir-Sarri is probably to be 


161 Note that there is only one legal text from the year 709. The next transaction from Summa- 
ilàni is only attested from the year 700. 
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doubted (cf. Kwasman and Parpola 1991: 38), it might be that he was a chariot 
driver of the royal cohort (kisir šarri).!® Be that as it may, the reference to the 
chamberlain in SAA 6 42 seems clear especially considering that the fourth 
witness of this legal transaction is described as a servant of the chamberlain. 
The fact that Summa-ilàni's full title is given especially in this text might be 
owed to the place of origin of the transaction, since he was probably less well 
known in Assur. 

Otherwise, two “third men”, Bél-dan and Sar-Issar, who witnessed legal 
transactions (SAA 14 19, 21) of the royal Sa-rési Ninuaiu in the reign of Assur- 
banipal, are designated as subordinates of the chamberlain. Apart from military 
functionaries there is only Bel-ibni left, said to be the servant of the chamber- 
lain in the aforementioned house sale document SAA 6 42, dating to 692 BCE. 
Ten years later the same Bel-ibni appears as seller of a female slave for one 
mina of silver to Summa-ilàni (SAA 6 45). Assuming the identification is correct, 
he deals with Summa-ilàni again in SAA 6 55 according to which Bel-ibni sells 
him a donkey-driver for 1 Le minas of silver. The latter text refers to Bel-ibni as 
a subordinate of Kisir-[...]. This could refer to the already discussed designa- 
tion of the chariot driver Summa-ilàni in SAA 6 34 either to be read Kisir-&arri 
or to be interpreted as kisir Sarri (royal cohort). Taking the repeated connec- 
tions between Bèl-ibni and Summa-ilàni into account as well as the fact that 
they are both subordinates of the chamberlain, the partly preserved personal 
name might refer to Kisir-Sarri in SAA 6 34. The assignment to the kisir Sarri 
could be excluded and the chamberlain in question was in office at least from 
709 to 692 BCE. 

Whereas the two “third-men” Bèl-dan and Sar-Issar only appear in the reign 
of Assurbanipal, the chariot driver Summa-ilani is already attested in the reign 
of Sargon, though he is only definitely identified as subordinate of the cham- 
berlain in the reign of Sennacherib. Judging by the fact that the status of palace 
officials, including the chamberlain, increased (see above), this range of sub- 
ordinates is a late development. The military functionaries may have been 
assigned to the Sa-muhnhi-bétani either as a sign of increased prestige or because 
of altered functions, including military tasks and other duties or both. His 
deployment in Babylonia implies a functional reason, but the general assump- 
tion that the chariot disappeared from the central battlefield in the 7 century 
(Noble 1990: 66—7; Postgate 2000b: 97—8) suggests that also prestige was 
a significant factor to be taken into account in the case of palace officials who 
had equipped chariots at their disposal (see also section 6.5 Military functionar- 
les of palace officials). 


162 There is one individual bearing the personal name Kisir-Sarri in A 2485 (r. 10) according 
to Baker (PNA 2/I 629); however, the edition (StAT 2 182) reads ™ki-din—20 (Kidin-Samai). 
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3.2.7 Summary 


Apart from the title of the Xa-muhhi-betani itself, there is little evidence 
that this official was occupied in the innermost palatial area. It is at least clear 
that he was responsible for the storage of institutional supplies. Otherwise, 
we can only guess what his particular tasks in the palace were. Judging from 
his title, he had supervisory functions and was responsible for the bétanu 
area.!© The sa-muhhi-bétàni's association with the palace is indicated by the 
wine lists, where he appears occasionally, and by the royal grant according to 
which he was granted with a burial plot in the palace. Another hint as to his 
primary sphere of activities is the one and only letter addressed to such an 
official in the reign of Sennacherib. Since this document was found either in 
the North Palace or the South-West Palace in Nineveh, one may assume that it 
was originally sent to the department of the Sa-muhhi-bétani in the palace. 


3.3 Other personnel associated with the bétanu 


Apart from individuals explicitly stated to be in the service of the Sa-muhhi- 
bétani, there is further evidence of personnel active in the bétanu area (of the 
palace): in one wine list (CTN 3 133) the musicians from the "inner quarters" 
receive two Sapputu-bowls of wine. Moreover, one broken line in CTN 1 23 
(r. 5”) also mentions this term, where it is probably to be read together with the 
cupbearers mentioned in the previous line.!?^ In three exemplars of queries to 
the sun-god concerning a possible rebellion either against the king Esarhaddon 
or the crown prince Assurbanipal, gatekeepers of the "inner (area)" are men- 
tioned in a passage enumerating every potential transgressor against the Assyrian 
crown (SAA 4 139:7; 142:7; 144:7). They are mentioned after the personal 
guard (Sa-Sépé) and before the gatekeepers of the “outer (area)" and it seems 
as 1f functionaries concerned with the security of the king are being named 
consecutively bere In 


4 THE DOMESTIC SECTOR 


The composition of the domestics employed by the palace is clear from 
enumerations of professional titles provided in letters, administrative texts, 
and queries; the same designations repeatedly occur in almost the same order, 


16 Barjamovic (2011: 59) describes him as “senior manager of the royal abode”. 


16 Note that in r. 3” the Sa-muhhi-bétani is mentioned. 

165 See also section 5.2 The o (gatekeeper). For the references to the gatekeepers assigned 
to the inner and the outer palace area as well as to the musicians of the inner area see the 
Prosopographical Catalogue. 
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as demonstrated in Table 5. In a letter of Adad-isse'a, governor of Mazamua, 
the 69 domestics (nisé béti) forming part of the king's troops (sab Sarri) 
stationed in Mazamua are said to consist of 8 Sa-béti-Sanie, 12 tailors, 20 cup- 
bearers, 12 confectioners, 7 bakers, and 10 cooks.!96 In two almost identical 
administrative lists from Nineveh, dating to the reign of Esarhaddon or Assur- 
banipal, the Sa-béti-Sanie are followed by the tailors, the cupbearers, the cooks, 
and the confectioners (SAA 7 21:7-r. 1; 22:4 r. 2). The numbers which are 
given along with the professional titles are quite high, and it remains unclear 
whether these refer to the actual number of office-holders or rather to some sort 
of commodity supplied to these office-holders.!9" Similar arrangements can be 
found in two queries to the sun-god addressing possible rebellions against 
Esarhaddon or the crown prince Assurbanipal.!6* In the query concerning rebel- 
lion against Esarhaddon (SAA 4 139) the sa-béti-Sanie precede the cooks, 
the confectioners, and the bakers. In the query concerning rebellion against 
Assurbanipal (SAA 4 142) the Sa-béti-Sanie would appear, if the restoration is 
correct, before the tailors, the cupbearers, cooks, confectioners, and bakers.!6? 


SAA 5215 SAA 4 139 SAA 4 142 SAA 7 21 SAA 7 22 

8 Sa-béti-Sanie_ | Sa-[béti-Sanie] | [Sa-béti-Sanie] | [300] Sa-béti-Sanie | 300 Sa-béti-Sanie 
12 kasiri nuhatimmi [kasiri] 300 kasiri 400 kasiri 

20 šāqê karkadinni šāqê 220 šāqê 220 šāqê 

12 karkadinni | āpiāni nuhatimmī 400 nuhatimmi 400 nuhatimmi 

7 apiani karkadinni 400 karkadinni 400 karkadinni 
10 nuhatimmi apiani 


Table 5: Sequences of domestics 


166 SAA 5 215:16-8. For a detailed discussion of this letter and its implications for the com- 
position of the Neo-Assyrian army see Postgate 2000a. 

197 Fales and Postgate (1992: XIX, 28) suggest that the numbers could refer to the “entire 
body of military, administrative or domestic personnel at Nineveh at that time". For a short 
discussion of the possible size of the Neo-Assyrian court see section Part III, 1.3 Composition 
and organisation. 

168 SAA 4 139:8-9; 142:9. A similar passage is entirely restored in a query similar to 
SAA 4 139. It lists “[tailors, cupbearers, cooks, confectioners and bakers]" (SAA 4 144:9). 

169 In both queries the enumeration of the domestics is immediately followed by the phrase 
“all the Kitkittá(-workers)" which may refer to skilled workers of different kind, also including 
craftsmen according to other texts (see, for instance, Billa 85). For Kitkittf as an overall term 
for kitchen staff see also CTN 2 199. The term is a Sumerian loanword and occurs already in Old 
Akkadian texts (CAD K 453-4 s.v. kiskattii). 
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The consistency within these enumerations of domestic functionaries or 
professionals associated with the Assyrian court (regarding the king's troops as 
an external branch of it) is by no means accidental. The domestic area at court 
basically comprised employees of the “Second House", functionaries con- 
cerned with the preparation and supply of foods and drinks, and functionaries 
associated with clothing.'”° The fact that the Ja-béti-Sanie are always men- 
tioned first suggests that they were regarded as the highest ranking category 
among the domestics. A different observation may be made for the bakers, who 
only occur in the letter and the queries but not in the administrative documents. 
Together with the fact that they constitute the lowest number of individuals 
forming part of the domestics of the army of Mazamua, this indicates that 
the bakers were comparatively less important for the palace than the other types 
of domestics, which is supported by the relatively high number of bakers 
(including chief bakers) associated with the temple instead. For each type 
of domestic an associated department is attested, including the bétu Saniu 
(“Second House"), bet nuhatimmi (“House of the Cook"), bet karkadinni 
(“House of the Confectioner”), bet apie (“House of the Baker”), bet šāqie 
(“House of the Cupbearer”), and bet kasiri (“House of the Tailor"). In the 
following sub-sections the individual categories of domestics as well as their 
associated departments are discussed. 


4.1 The bétu šaniu (“Second House”) 


The term bétu Saniu is interpreted as “servant quarters" in CAD B 297 or 
as "domestic quarters" in recent editions (SAA series) and refers to sectors 
either to be found in private houses or in representative buildings. Discussing 
the various parts of private buildings found in the descriptions of houses in sale 
contracts, Radner (1997a: 272—3) translates the term betu Saniu as “Nebenhaus” 
(similar to AHw 134) and contrasts it with the term bétu dannu (“Haupthaus”).!”! 
With regard to the bétu Saniu of the palace, Ahmad and Postgate (2007: 6) 
suggest that it was the domestic sector.!?? This is plausible in view of the tasks 
and the association with cooks, confectioners, and other domestics of the 
Sa-béti-Sanie (as discussed below) and is partly supported by the references to 
the department itself (given in Table 6). However, alternative ideas especially 
in view of the archaeological evidence, are discussed below. 


10 A very similar composition of the domestic personnel of the Persian court is handed down 
by Greek authors (Briant 2002: 292-3). 

7! Additional translations for bétu Saniu are given in Paley 1989: 141. 

U? They also suggest that the bétu Saniu housed the queen’s establishment itself, for which 
there is no indication at the moment. 
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RIMA 2 A.0.101.103 inscription on stone slabs from the North-West | ASSurnasirpal II 
Palace 


CTN 3 96:14 administrative document: a new “driving- | Sg II 
platform" is taken from the Review Palace to 
install it in the bétu Saniu 


SAA 1 107:12 letter concerning the feeding of horses Sg II 
SAA 15 10:6* badly broken letter (concerned with barley | Sg II 
rations) 


SAA 7 115 i 12, r. ii 9! | administrative list: the bétu Xaniu receives | 7 century(?) 
linen fibre 


SAA 7 64 r. 13 administrative list of precious items: weigh- | - 
ing process in the betu Saniu 


Table 6: Neo-Assyrian evidence for the betu saniu 
(except for attestations in legal documents, i.e. private context) 


The bétu Saniu occurs six times in legal documents as part of private houses 
from the reign of Sennacherib on.!"* As to the bétu Xaniu in public buildings, 
it is stated after the summation in the administrative document SAA 7 64, 
listing precious items and accounting for the quantities of gold used, that 
“the sample in the domestic quarter was not weighed" (r. ii” 13": lit-ku ina 
É-2-e la' hi'-ti). While we lack a concrete background, this statement at least 
indicates that the bétu Saniu was not only concerned with domestic tasks but 
was associated with precious metals. This brings to mind the royal letter TH 7 
sent to the governor of Guzana, according to which a Sa-béti-Sanie was ordered 
to transport 40 minas of gold (see below). The letter SAA 15 10 apparently 
deals with barley but is too broken to shed light on the role of the betu Saniu 
mentioned. In the letter SAA 1 107 Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, explains 
to Sargon how he feeds his horses when staying at home (which seems not to 
be appreciated by the king). He states that one half of his horses are fed in the 
province of Barhalza while the other half “eat at the [... of the ci]ty of Issete 
in the bétu Saniu of [...]" (Il. 11-12: "ina" [x x x] "URU".1-te [ina] É2-'i" 
[x x x] e-ku-lu). In both letters the bétu Saniu is associated with crops. This 
connection is supported by the Sa-béti-Sanie in ND 2803 who is responsible for 
the transfer of food to the Philistines. While SAA 1 107 documents the feeding 
of horses by the “Second House" and may also remind us of the $a-béti-Sanie 
several times listed in proximity to the mule-stable attendant (Xa-bet-küdini, see 
below), ND 2803 rather records the responsibility of the “Second House” for 
the feeding of humans. In an administrative record (CTN 3 96) from Kalhu 


173 This is contra Postgate (2007: 26, fn. 52) who interprets it as “house of the deputy" in 
both cases. 

U^ SAAB 9 73:4 (698); SAA 6 42:5 (692); Radner 2016 1.9:14 (654); StAT 3 69:5 (636*) 
and CTSHM 30:8 (after the reign of Assurbanipal); cf. Radner 1997a: 272-3. 
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dating to the reign of Sargon it is stated that one new floorboard of a chariot 
was taken from the Review Palace for the bétu Saniu (localisation unknown).!? 
It is summed up together with three old floorboards said to be “at the entrance 
of the palace(?)”. Perhaps this refers to a type of trolley used in the course of 
the banquets which seem to have taken place in the bétu Saniu (see below). 

The association of the bétu Saniu with the domestics is indicated by an 
administrative document from Nineveh, probably dating to the 7'" century, 
which deals with the consumption of linen fibre, madder, and wool. Here, the 
bétu Saniu is twice recorded as recipient of an amount (lost) of linen fibre, 
presumably meant for its internal needs (SAA 7 115 i 1, r. ii 9). The two allo- 
cations are apparently meant for two distinct departments since the second 
entry belongs to a section dealing with recipients of linen fibre connected to 
the *New House" (SAA 7 115 r. ii 16), whereas the Second House mentioned 
first might have belonged to one of the palaces in Nineveh and Kalhu enumer- 
ated at the beginning of this record 175 Apart from palaces and provincial 
centres, the “House of the Tailor" (SAA 7 115 1 13, r. ii 7) and the “House of 
the Cupbearer" (SAA 7 115 r. ii 8) are here recorded as recipients of linen 
fibre. The latter two immediately precede or succeed the entries for the Second 
House and therefore underline the connection of these departments and their 
associated professionals. 

Apart from these attestations from everyday documents, the term bétu Saniu 
appears on a label of Aššurnasirpal II engraved on the reverse of two stone 
seats covering door-sockets of a double-winged door from the North-West 
Palace.!" It describes the threshold between as kisirtu ša béti Sanie, “paving 
block of the bétu Saniu”. It is not clear to which entrance it originally belonged, 
but owing to its length possible doorways were identified to the north, south, 
and west of courtyard Y, situated beyond the outer area (babanu) and the throne 
room section.'!?" Suggesting an original localisation of the threshold at the gate- 
way connecting the northern room F with the courtyard Y, Paley (1989: 142, 
fn. 33) concluded that the large rooms surrounding courtyard Y were called 
bétu Saniu and that they were used for “social affairs of the state" such as 


175 The “floorboard” is written GIS.KI.KAL, see CAD S 195 s.v. sassu 1 “floorboard of 
chariot". 

176 These include the Central City (Palace) and the Review Palace of Nineveh, the Review 
Palace of the *New Cohort", the New Palace and the Review Palace of Kalhu (SAA 7 115 i 2-4, 
6—7). The Second House in question possibly belonged to the main palace at that time which 
might have been the palace listed first, the Central City Palace in Nineveh. 

117 These labels were not visible. Paley (1989: 137) notes that the surface on the reverse was 
not smoothed as that on the obverse. Probably they were intended as an annotation as to where 
to install the particular threshold. 

178 Paley 1989: 137. According to the ground plans in Oates and Oates (2001: 36, Fig. 15 and 
60, Fig. 33) doorways between courtyard Y and rooms F, WG, WH and WK as well as S are 
proposed. 
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audience and banquet. Russell (2008: 181), by contrast, suggested (on the basis 
of the relief decoration) that the suite west of courtyard Y was called betu 
Saniu.!? Identifying this suite as a place where banquets took place, he argued 
that whereas the throne room was regarded as the “first house”,!"? the west 
suite was the “second most important suite in the palace” and therefore called 
“second house”. As an alternative idea, I would not exclude the possibility 
that the southern doorway leading to the large-scale room S is to be identified 
as the original place of the inscribed stone seats. Although Russell (2008: 
190-3) identified room S and its adjacent chambers as the "residential suite” 
of the king, room S also provides access (via the central room AJ) to the more 
private area of the palace (also identified as the betanu area by Oates and Oates 
2001: 61-8). Comprising small-scale rooms, this area not only housed the 
queen's establishment but presumably also the domestic sector, including util- 
ities such as the “House of the Cook".!*! Hence, the bétu Saniu possibly served 
as a designation either for the entire domestic quarters (housing the “House of 
the Cook" and so on), as is supported by a baker assigned to the bétu Saniu or 
formed part of the domestic quarters itself. However, weighing all the informa- 
tion we have carefully, Russell's proposal remains the most plausible one, and 
thus the bétu Saniu indeed seems to have usually designated the chamber were 
banquets took place. This still accords with its association with the domestic 
quarters and the Sa-béti-Sanies’ definition as domestic personnel, and it corre- 
sponds perfectly with their prominent presence in the dining chamber according 
to the royal meal text (see below). 


4.1.1 The Sa-béti-Sanie 


The title $a-béti-Sanie is only attested in Neo-Assyrian times.!* Literally 


meaning "the one of the Second House”), it is interpreted as "palace servant” 
(CAD B 296), “Lakai”,183 “domestic servant” or “lackey” (SAA series). Due 
to the involvements of the Xa-beti-Xanie (see below), a literal translation of the 
title is preferred here. The office was addressed in brief by Klauber (71968: 18), 
referring to him as “Beamter des Nebenhauses" and mainly concentrating on 
its occurrence in the text about the royal meal SAA 20 33. More recently it was 


7? This is also the area where the majority of fitting doorways (providing access to or exit 
from rooms WG, WH and WK) was identified by Paley, see p. 129 fn. 178. 

180 The term bétu dannu, which is found in house sale documents, was also used for the throne 
room, see section Part III, 1.2 Functions, p. 496 fn. 32. 

181 Oates and Oates (2001: 65, Fig. 33) identified rooms 42 and 60 together with the 
"bathroom suite" (rooms 58, 59 and 61) as the residence of the queen. Room 42 is directly acces- 
sible from the central room AJ. Room ZZ in this area, containing cooking pots, a bread oven and 
glazed vessels, was identified as a kitchen (Oates and Oates 2001: 65). 

182 CAD B 296 cites the occurrence of this term in the Neo-Assyrian text about the royal meal 
(SAA 20 33) as Middle Assyrian. 

183 Müller 1937: 75; AHw 132-4 s.v. bitu(m) B.31. 
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discussed by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 84-5). The title is written (LÜ/LÓ*). 
Sa-É-2-e, LÜ/LÜ* 34-É—2-e, and LÜ*.34-É—-i. From the title itself it is not 
clear if one or more than one individual is meant. In almost every case it is 
possible to decide by means of the verbal form given along with the term (when 
appearing as subject) as well as the association with personal names and car- 
dinal numbers (e.g. in the text about the royal meal, where it is often written 
Sa-béti-Sanie issen) and the context in general. As will be seen below, uncertain 
cases are found in the wine lists as well as in the administrative documents 
SAA 7 21 and 22. 


4.1.1.1 Allocations 


The $a-béti-Sanie occur(s) in numerous wine lists receiving one sūtu of wine 
(according to the amounts preserved). Among these wine lists there is also 
CTN 1 33, recording wine amounts given out during the substitute king ritual, 
which indicates that this functionary was essential to the king's household, 
being attached to the substitute king.'** The term Ja-béti-Sanie itself does not 
clarify whether the amount of 1 sūtu of wine was meant for an individual or 
for a group of employees from the betu Saniu. Judging by the fact that this 
amount remained the same over decades, probably only one person was 
intended here. The constant amount, however, could instead imply that the 
department bétu Saniu remained unchanged in size or that only a particular 
group from the betu Saniu was supplied with wine, regardless of the size of this 
department. Moreover, the rab Sa-rési (sometimes the entry is qualified as 
“household of the rab Sa-rési”) also receives one sūtu of wine and it is less 
likely that a single Sa-béti-Sanie was provided with the same amount. Although 
the wine lists do not provide a strict order, the repeated occurrence of the 
Sa-béti-Sanie in the immediate proximity of the functionaries ša-bēt-Qiqî (* (he) 
of the house of Qiqi")!9 and sa-bet-küdini (^ (he) of the mule stable") seems 
significant. Otherwise, the term frequently occurs next to agents (Xa-qurbüti), 
recruits (raksu), and chariot fighters (mar damqi). Similar associations can be 
observed from the administrative record ND 2803 (see below). 


184 The amount of wine given out according to CTN 1 33 is lost. 

155 Qiqi originally referred to a person, as indicated by the Personenkeil written in some 
attestations of Xa-bet-Qiqí (CTN 1 31 15; 6:10). Writings without Personenkeil are attested more 
frequently, namely in CTN 1 8:17; 9:11; 13:57; 16:10” (collated by Parpola 1976: 168) and 
20:4” as well as in the letter fragment SAA 15 332:5'. Since CTN 1 3 dates to the year 784, while 
CTN 1 8 and CTN 1 9 were written not before 751 and 754 respectively, we might observe here 
a development from a department originally defined through an individual. Kinnier Wilson (1972: 
73-4) suggested that it might have been a synonym for Sa-bét-kutalli (“of the Rear House"). This 
is obsolete since its unique attestation in CTN 1 16 (1. 10°: Sa-É-ku-tal-li) was collated to read 
ša-bet-Qiqí (Sa-É-ai'-qi'-i") by Parpola (1976: 168). The meaning and function of this department 
remains unclear for the moment. 
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4.1.1.2 Legal transactions 


While never occurring as active party to legal documents, the Sa-béti-Sanie 
is occasionally attested as a witness. He witnesses transactions of the palace 
scribe Nabü-tuklatü'a (Edubba 10 5 r. 19, 20 and, if restored correctly, Edubba 
10 16 r. 7”) in the reign of Adad-nerari III, as well as a purchase of slaves 
of the chamberlain Urdu-Issar (SAA 14 65 r. 10°; 66 r. 7^) in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. In the witness list of Edubba 10 5 we also find the cohort com- 
mander of the betu Saniu (see below). 


4.1.1.3 Functions 


4.1.1.3.1 Domestic tasks 


The assignment of the Sa-béti-Sanie to the domestic personnel is based on his 
repeated association with cooks, confectioners, bakers, cupbearers, and tailors, 
as demonstrated in the introduction. A particularly clear statement in this 
respect can be found in the letter of the governor Adad-isse'a where the Sa-béti- 
Sanie are counted among the domestics (nise béti) of the troops stationed in 
Mazamua (SAA 5 215). This is the only direct evidence for domestic staff 
taken on campaign, '"é something we otherwise only see in the military camps 
depicted on the reliefs and on the bronze fittings of the Balawat Gates IS! Apart 
from similar enumerations (see above), the association of the $a-béti-Sanie with 
the domestics is also reflected by the administrative document ND 2498, dating 
either to the reign of Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon IL, where Sa-béti-Sanie are 
recorded together with cooks, palace servants, and “bearded courtiers".!*5 
The perhaps most illuminating document concerning the functions of the 
Sa-béti-Sanie as domestic personnel is a tablet bearing detailed instructions 
on the course of action involved in the royal meal.!5? Here the Sa-béti-Sanie 
occurs in connection with the following activities: supply of incense (riqqu) 
for burning; clearing away embers (pe'ettu) and charred wood (gumaru) while 
putting it back into the fireplace (kanünu) with the help of an iron scrapper 
(nésupu parzillu), a fire rake (mutirru) and fire tongs (massanu); feeding and 
controlling the fire (together with a colleague);!™® keeping [perfumed] water 
for hand-washing (mé qaté) ready as well as keeping a palm frond (saru) and 


156 This might be contrasted with the ša-bēti-šanie ša e[kalli] as restored in a badly broken 
legal document (SAA 14 396:7°). 

157 E.g. Barnett et al. 1998: PI. 348 (South-West Palace, room XXXVI) and King 1915: PI. LI. 

188 This is clear for the cooks, but also the “palace servants” usually seem to have been 
domestics (see section 8.3 The urad ekalli). 

15? There is also a single reference to an attendant of the royal meal (Xa-naptini) in a witness 
list (StAT 3 36 r. 11). 

19? This is expressed by amèl mehrisu. See CAD M/2 mehru A.2 54-5 “(person of) equal 
rank". 
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a wooden box (kakkullu, see p. 327 fn. 755) ready to clean up and collect 
together refuse. During sunset, when torches (ziqtu) are set alight, it is the 
Sa-béti-Sanie who is concerned with it. He bears the torches while standing 
between the tables and brings out the burnt down torches. After the meal is 
dished up, the Sa-béti-Sanie again occurs with palm fronds and a wooden box 
for cleaning. When it is announced that the meal is dished up, the crown prince 
and magnates are set in motion. The tables of the princes and the magnates are 
carried away, and the tables of the crown prince and the king are picked up. 
A third time the $a-béti-Sanie enters with the fronds for cleaning. With this last 
activity the text breaks off. From what is preserved the Sa-béti-Sanie mainly 
appears in connection with the fireplace and torches as well as with the clean- 
ing up. During the whole meal the servants, including the sa-béti-Sanie, were 
only in the “dining-hall” when they had to carry out their duties; otherwise, 
they stayed outside.!?! Although this text is about a special meal nevertheless 
I suspect that the Sa-béti-Sanie appears here in his regular function as manser- 
vant of the palace. 

Judging by the aforementioned concern of the Sa-béti-Sanie with fire, a sim- 
ilar connection is probably indicated by a letter written by Sennacherib to 
his father (Sargon). If the restoration is correct, the Sa-béti-[Sanie] staying in 
Dur-Sarrukin were told that nobody, including them, is allowed to make fire 
(SAA 1 39 r. 9”). The reason for this prohibition, however, remains unclear. 


4.1.1.3.2 Transfer of goods 


The earliest attestation of a Sa-béti-Sanie occurs in a letter from Guzana 
(TH 7 b.e. 8-9), written by the king (Adad-nerari III) to Mannu-ki-mat-A88ir, 
governor of Guzana. According to the king’s order, Mannu-ki-mat-AS8Sir 
should check forty minas of gold before Adda-iapü', put them into his chariot 
and hand it over to the Xa-beti-Kanie Mannu-[...]. The latter should leave with 
the loaded chariot together with the messenger (of the governor), presumably 
to go to the king. In these early Neo-Assyrian times the Sa-béti-Sanie is 
entrusted with a completely different task from his domestic concerns as 
described in the text about the royal meal. Though Sa-béti-Sanie were also 
stationed in the provinces as part of the royal troops, Mannu-[...] may have 
belonged to the king's main household rather than to the provincial domain of 
Guzana. This is indicated by the king, who refers to a specific Sa-béti-Sanie, 
and the assumption that the gold was brought to the king. However, while 
Sa-béti-Sanie are usually attested with less important tasks, this shows that they 


191 Cf. Müller 1937: 87. The entire text does not mention any cook or confectioner, because 
it only describes what is going on in the dining hall. The two professions are, however, associated 
with the preparation of the royal meal in a ritual text (SAA 20 52 r. iii 18^, cf. van Driel 1969: 
74-119 [BM 121206]). 
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could have been chosen for delicate missions which required considerable royal 
trust. This incident corresponds to what we learn from an administrative record 
about precious items where it is said that a sample (of gold) was not weighed 
in the bétu Saniu (SAA 7 64 r. 11 13”). A Sa-pdani-Sanie with less exclusive items 
was entrusted in the reign of Sargon II. According to an administrative docu- 
ment (ND 2803 r. i 20) on the consumption (akiltu) of [bread], beer, and grain 
of the year [...], four emaru 85 sūtu are given to the Sa-béti-Sanie Dadi-[...]. 
This allocation is destined for the Philistines going to the city of Arrapha. As 
person responsible for distributing food to deportees, Dadi-[...] is in good com- 
pany. Among the other functionaries entrusted with this task there are a royal 
Xa-resi, (royal) agents (Sa-qurbiiti), agents of the crown prince, a tracker, and 
Xa-bet-küdinis (“of the mule-stable”). This selection of Neo-Assyrian function- 
aries recalls the wine lists, where the Sa-béti-Sanie is either mentioned next to 
agents and Sa-résis or alongside the Sa-bét-kiidini (and the Xa-bet-Qiqf), which 
supports the impression that the approximate order given in the wine lists bears 
some significance. 


4.1.1.4 Rank 


Forming part of the domestics, the Sa-béti-Sanie seems to have been of low 
rank; this is supported by their lack of subordinates.!?? Nevertheless, among 
the domestic personnel they enjoyed the highest position, as indicated by the 
order of domestic personnel given in the texts (see above, Table 5). This is 
supported by the text about the royal meal according to which the Sa-béti-Sanie 
are repeatedly present in the dining hall fulfilling their tasks, while other 
domestic staff members are rarely mentioned (and were rather hidden in the 
kitchen). Although the Sa-béti-Sanie did not communicate with the king and 
the nobles during dinner and thus had no direct access to them, they at least 
were physically present within this exclusive society. Also in the wine lists they 
are provided with a comparatively high amount of wine, although we do not 
know for how many individuals the amount of one sütu of wine was actually 
meant. In at least two wine lists (CTN 1 2 and 4) the sa-béti-Sanie are listed 
immediately after the entry for the household of the rab Sa-rési. This proximity 
to high-ranking officials may be even more comprehensible in view of the 
missions the $a-béti-Sanie was involved in the 8!" century, namely the transport 
of gold and the supply of deportees. It appears therefore that the interpretation 
as "lackey", as cited in the introduction, does not seem to have the right 
connotation, and a literal translation of the title is preferred here. 


192 Only a fragment of a letter (SAA 15 127) of Samai-bélu-usur, governor of Arzuhina, to 
Sargon indicates that someone was in the charge of a Sa-béti-Sanie. 
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4.1.2 Further personnel associated with the bétu Saniu 


Apart from the sa-béti-Sanie, other personnel are associated with the bétu 
Saniu. There is the baker Sulmu-béli “(of) the Second House” who witnesses 
a sale of a female slave in the reign of Assurbanipal (ND 3424 r. 9). While we 
lack information as to the active parties” profession or title, the first witness is 
designated as cook. In addition to Sulmu-béli, there are probably two cohort 
commanders assigned to this palatial department. Both occur as witnesses in 
legal texts dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III (Edubba 10 5) and to the reign 
of Assurbanipal (SAA 6 270) respectively. While the reading of the latter is 
clearly collated as rab kisri, the attestation in Edubba 10 5 is ambiguous due 
to the logographic writing KA.KÉS, either read kasiru (tailor) or kisru (cohort, 
see section 6.7 The rab kasiri (chief tailor)). Since I suspect that the high- 
ranking chief tailor was not assigned to the bétu Saniu exclusively, rab kisri is 
preferably read here too (also supported by its occurrence in SAA 6 270). 
Assuming that both attestations refer to a rab kisri Sa beti Sanie, it is to be 
questioned what exactly was the function of a cohort commander of the 
“Second House”, which usually seems to have been the official dining area of 
the palace, bearing in mind that the rab kisri is normally regarded as a military 
functionary. In view of the fact that cohort commanders perhaps from the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser III onwards also commanded cohorts of craftsmen and other 
professionals,'?? the employees present in the “Second House" may have been 
supervised by cohort commanders. 


4.1.3 Summary 


The role of the Sa-béti-Sanie, as displayed in the description of the royal meal 
as well as the fact that the baker was assigned to the betu Saniu, indicate that 
the “Second House" was associated with the domestic quarters of the palace. 
This is supported by its association with other domestic departments and the 
association of the Sa-béti-Sanie with other domestic personnel. Taking into 
account archaeological evidence, it is likely that the bétu Saniu did not form 
part of the domestic area itself but was the official dining chamber of the 
palace, and that the sa-béti-Sanie’s main task was to attend these meals while 
taking care of lighting and cleaning. Other concerns of the Sa-béti-Sanie as well 


193 Note, for instance, the cohort commander of the weavers (see section 17.1.1 The rab uspári 


(chief weaver)); for a general discussion see Postgate 1979: 210-1; 1987a: 259-60 and 2007: 
348, fn. 33. Though Postgate 1987a considers the time of invention to be around the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III, elsewhere he supposes a later date. However, we indeed have evidence for 
the second half of the 8" century (see, for instance, section 27.1.1 for the cohort commander of 
the shepherds Ilu-pija-usur (SAA 1 235 and 236)). If my interpretation is correct, Edubba 10 5 
would be the earliest example of this phenomenon. 
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as other involvements of the bétu Saniu, such as the provision of foods for 
deportees and fodder for horses, may be related to the association with the 
domestics, but they also demonstrate that the function of the bétu Saniu and its 
representatives went beyond the domestic affairs of the palace. This is espe- 
cially demonstrated by the association with considerable amounts of gold which 
may have been stored in this area. Since this creates a completely different 
picture to what we leam in particular from the text about the royal meal, one 
wonders whether the function of the “Second House” was inconsistent and 
varied from building to building (cf. Paley 1989: 141). Nevertheless, its asso- 
ciation with the domestics emerges as a primary characteristic, and the mission 
of a Sa-béti-Sanie to transport gold may simply reflect his enhanced and closer 
position to the crown in comparison with the other domestic staff. 


4.2 The bet nuhatimmi (“House of the Cook") 


The *House of the Cook" is attested for both the temple and the palace 
sphere. In the temple this department was under the responsibility of sangís.!?* 
The bet nuhatimmi associated with the palace is only attested three times (as 
far as Lam aware). Two of the documents bear the same background, of ilkakate 
payments made or to be made by the treasurer (of Arbail) to the palace, as 
indicated by the heading.!?? It is the heading in particular which suggests that 
the items subsequently listed along with the functionaries or departments were 
delivered to these individuals or institutions. This is supported by the fact that 
the bet nuhatimmi as well as the bet karkadinni, together with the specialists 
they employed, are supplied with specific ingredients. Since they were the 
ones who prepared the food, it seems unlikely that they had to provide the 
ingredients. According to CTN 3 87 the department of the cook was supplied 
with leeks, grapes and also copper, partly sub-divided according to specific 
personnel who were active in this department: the cutter (nakisu), the salt-meat 
man (Sa-midlésu) and possibly also a confectioner (see below). Since CTN 3 88 
is badly broken, it remains unclear what was distributed to the cook's house 
here. At least it appears that the schedule was not completely the same: while 
distributions to the cook's house in CTN 3 87 are summarised under one sepa- 
rate section, here the household of the cook and its allotment appear in the same 
section as the household of the confectioner and its allotment. From the context 
it is clear that the household of the cook was associated with the palace (the 
Review Palace). The third document mentioning a bet nuhatimmi is less 


19% SAA 1096 r. 2, 6; SAA 20 11 r. 17 and 51 i 13. See Parpola 1983a: 319-21. 

195 The tense of the verbal form remains open since it is written [SUM]-u-ni (in CTN 3 87) 
and SU[M-u-ni] (in CTN 3 88). Although the heading is not preserved, CTN 3 89 belongs to the 
same group. For the reading of “treasurer” instead of “deputy treasurer”, as proposed by Dalley 
and Postgate 1984: 144, see p. 365 fn. 855. 
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informative and might be a list of debts (SAA 7 40:3’, for the possible back- 
ground see Fales and Postgate 1992: XX-XXI). The house of the cook appears 
along with a certain Arbailaiu, very likely the person to whom the designation 
bèt nuhatimmi applied. Since there is a break between the personal name and 
the designation, Arbailaiu's connection with this department remains unclear. (ip 


É LU“.MU CTN 3 87:20 nd (8" century) 
É LU“.MU CTN 388 r. 4 nd (8? century) 
É LÜ*.MU SAA 7 40:2-3 nd (probably 7" century) 


Table 7: References to the *House of the Cook" possibly associated with the palace 


Since according to CTN 3 87 the bet nuhatimmi engaged nakisus and 
Sa-midlésus, these professionals together with other functionaries presumably 
connected with this department are addressed in the following sections, begin- 
ning with the palace cook. A discussion of the confectioner, who was probably 
also active in the department of the cook, is to be found in the section on 
the bet karkadinni (see below). Also firewood men (Sa-gassdtésu) belonged to 
the domestic area of institutional households. While their employment in the 
palace cannot be excluded, their contextualisation places their activity in the 
temple,!% thus they are not further discussed here. 


4.2.1 Cooks 


The Akkadian term nuhatimmu is a Sumerian loanword which can also be 
found in Aramaic and Hebrew (nahtom(a) for “baker” or “cook”).!°8 The 
attested writings for nuhatimmu in Neo-Assyrian texts are LÜ*.MU, LU.MU 
or MU. 


4.2.1.1 nuhatimmus of the temple 


The cooks discussed in the subsequent section were cooks active for the 
palace; a few others are temple personnel (of Ištar, Aššur, Nabü or Ninurta) or 
subordinates of high-ranking officials, while the remaining majority has no 
explicit sphere of activity. The distinction between palace and temple sphere 


1% From what is preserved one could infer that Arbailaiu was a sa-bét-nuhatimmi; however, 
this office is otherwise not attested. 

197 References: SAA 12 95 r. 15 and 96 r. 21 (they mention Nabò-ahu-iddina, firewood man 
of Nabû); SAA 20 50 ii 4, r. 1 20°. Also the Sa-gassatésu in SAA 12 83 r. 9 and in MSL 12 238 
r. v 32 may have been related to the temple sphere. For a discussion on the $a-gassatésu associated 
with the temple see Menzel 1981 I: 272; for the range of Neo-Assyrian attestations in general 
see Radner 1999c: 122. 

198 AHw 801 and CAD N/II 216. 
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remains a crucial point (also in connection with other professionals and offi- 
cials). Apart from the cooks designated as temple personnel, as well as cooks 
clearly associated with the temple sphere according to contextualisation, 
the remaining evidence is listed and discussed in the following sections. This 
evidence still includes cooks who might have been active in the temple (rather 
than in the palace or in other spheres) but this cannot be clarified. To gain a 
comprehensive picture, significant attestations of cooks associated with the 
temple sphere will be outlined here in brief; detailed analysis is provided by 
Menzel (1981 I: 259-60) and Deller (1985).?? Apart from temple cooks seal- 
ing (StAT 2 102:1, presumably as a seller) and witnessing legal documents and 
donations,” two cooks (names lost) are themselves donated to Nusku (SAA 12 
91:6, 7) together with numerous other individuals (of whom two are designated 
as confectioners) in the 7 century. According to an inscription to be assigned 
either to Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal cooks, together with gardeners, bakers, 
and brewers, are probably taken from the provinces such as Rasappa, Mazamua, 
and Uppumu and donated to Ištar of Arbail (SAA 12 89:3”). Cooks active in 
the temple are otherwise mentioned in some letters written by priests or other 
temple functionaries to the king. While two references are too broken to give 
any information (SAA 13 160:37; 194:9^), a letter to the king (Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal) by an unknown author (heading broken) reports on the cook 
Nabt-abu-da’’in (SAA 13 157:24^). After confessing the theft of a golden Erra 
statue, he was beaten to death. As to decrees of palace expenditures provided 
for the temples and their ritual performances, the reference to a cook in SAA 12 
77 ii 8 is too broken, while a decree of expenditures given to the Aššur Temple 
in the reign of Adad-nérari III records some details concerning the cooks’ 
involvement (SAA 12 69). The cook takes four siitu of barley and one sütu four 
qû of ordinary lentils (SE.ab-Se sa-ad-ru-ti in 1. 10) for the preparation of food 
in the context of the pandugani ceremony (SAA 12 69:10), while he takes one 
sūtu five qi of barley and six qñ of ordinary lentils for another ceremony 
(described as ba-te in l. 18, interpreted as baiddu, nocturnal ceremony or vigil 
according to HAD 12, cf. CAD B 34 s.v. bajatu).??! As suggested by Gaspa 
(2009: 124—5), the cook might have used the two ingredients to prepare a 
"cereal-based" dish. It is not only from the decrees that the cook is associated 
with the preparation of food, this is also indicated by his attestations in descrip- 
tions of rituals. He appears together with the confectioner as the one responsi- 
ble for the meal (2 naptunu; SAA 20 52 r. iii 18”). Otherwise, he is described 
as the one who has the usufruct of the inner organs (UZU.ii-nu-ut-SÀ-bi in 


19 An analysis of the Middle Assyrian evidence for cooks is offered by Jakob 2003: 399-401. 

200 Legal documents: ND 5403 Le. 1, 2; StAT 3 32 r. 21”. Donations: SAA 12 92 r. 14, 17; 
95 r. 13; 96 b.e. 1; ND 3426 r. 32. 

20! With reference to this document Deller (1985: 349—50) noted that while the cook and the 
confectioner are mentioned in the singular, the baker and the brewer are referred to in the plural. 
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SAA 20 55 r. 14^; cf. Deller 1985: 350) when a sheep is slaughtered on the 
occasion of the installation of a socket in the Aššur Temple in the reign of 
Sargon.?? As pointed out by Deller, only from the reign of Assurbanipal is a 
sangû of the bet nuhatimmi (like a sangii of the bet karkadinni) attested, appar- 
ently marked with shaved hair and specific headgear (kubsu).?™ 


4.2.1.2 nuhatimmus of the palace 


The few attestations of cooks associated with the palace according to their 
titles are attested from the (second half of the) 8" century on. The title 
nuhatimmu Sa ekalli occurs in the case of Nabü-düru-usur who witnesses a 
legal document (SAA 6 31 r. 15), where he is additionally designated as Sa-rési. 
The document records the purchase of vast areas of land by Nabû-kabti-ahhēšu, 
palace scribe of Sargon, from four inhabitants of Buruqu in the year 709, 
probably in connection with the acquirement of land by Sargon to build his new 
capital Dur-Sarrukin (Postgate 1976: 81). In view of the context, it is not 
surprising that along with Nabü-düru-usur significant officials such as the 
scribe of the governor of Kalhu and the scribes of the queen and the rab Sa-rési 
appear as witnesses. Another cook who was apparently active in the palace was 
Barzütu. He is one of five cooks and is described as servant of the palace in an 
administrative document (ND 2498 r. 23”), dating to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III or Sargon II. Judging by the tailors (some of whom are also designated as 
palace servants or as “bearded courtiers”), palace servants, “bearded courtiers” 
(Sa-ziqni), and servants “of the Second House” (sa-béti-Sanie) listed here 
too, this document deals with palace personnel in particular, and thus also the 
remaining four cooks presumably had a palace connection.” There seems to 
be third reference to the palace cook in the administrative text CTN 3 87 intro- 
duced above. As already pointed out, this document (like CTN 3 88 and 89) 
lists ilkakate payments of the treasurer to the palace (the Review Palace of 
Kalhu). While the departments of the cook and the confectioner are treated in 
two separate sections, according to which various functionaries active in these 
departments are supplied with allotments (see above), the supplies made to the 
cook (and) the confectioner of the palace (r. 48: LU.MU LÜ.SUM.NINDA Sa 
É.GAL) are recorded in another section. While these designations could refer 


?? Another reference in a ritual text is to be found in SAA 20 9 ii 42. Unfortunately the 


passage is broken. Further references to the cook active in the temple are in SAA 20 1:36 and 
SAA 20 51 ii 14”. 

23 Attestations: SAA 10 96 r. 1, 6; SAA 20 11 r. 17 and 51 i 13; BaM 16 1 r. 4^, 5” and 
2 r. 8. For a discussion on the appointment of priests in the Neo-Assyrian period see Lóhnert 
2007; cf. Waerzeggers 2008. 

204 These are Atkal-Bèl, Issar-dürt, Nabü-étir-napsati and Na'di-ilu. For the designations urad 
ekalli and Sa-ziqni see sections 8.3 The urad ekalli and 8.5 The Sa-ziqni. 
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to only one individual, as suggested by the single allotment, the possibility of 
two recipients, palace cook and palace confectioner, seems more likely since 
such a double function is not attested elsewhere in the Neo-Assyrian sources. 
The two(?) officials are supplied with altogether [x] qui of titipu-plants, 1 ^ qui 
of grapes (ishunnu), and 1 e qû of leeks (karšu). Although listed separately, 
these officials might have been the heads of the two palace departments 
(bet nuhatimmi and bet karkadinni). Possibly there was only one cook, desig- 
nated palace cook, who supervised the bet nuhatimmi and this department 
employed also lesser cooks and specialised employees such as the salt-meat 
man. The aforementioned cook Barzütu, who is designated urad ekalli, is not 
necessarily to be equated with the palace cook but was of lower rank. 

There are some more administrative documents which seem to deal with 
cooks connected to the palace. Apart from the ration lists of bread or beer 
and the wine lists, this is the case with the two almost identical documents 
from 7*-century Nineveh (SAA 7 21 and 22) which list cooks among other 
domestics (see above). Another attestation of cooks associated with the palace 
appears in SAA 7 5 where the three cooks Musezib-[...] (1. ii 40), Sép-Issar 
(l. r. i 5), and Sulmu-beli-la&me (1. ii 36) are listed among other functionaries 
connected with the palace or its satellite households (mainly prefects, cohort 
commanders, charioteers, and Sa-qurbiitis). Sulmu-beli-la&me is also mentioned 
in two records about the assignment of lodgings (müsubu) to various officials 
connected with the palace or its satellite households (SAA 7 8:3; 9 r. 1 30). 
In both cases he is assigned to the "residences beneath the window" (SAA 7 8 
r. 2^: [...]x "Sa'-pal” ap'-ti and SAA 7 9 r. ii 3: [PAB x] mu-Se-bi KI.TA ap-ti'), 
while the other functionaries assigned to this particular lodging differ in each 
case. Assuming that these lodgings were "temporary “hotel rooms”” provided 
on a special occasion which required the attendance of the crown's closer sub- 
jects from all over the country in the imperial capital (Fales and Postgate 1992: 
XVII-XIX), Sulmu-béli-la8me was usually active in an establishment outside 
of Nineveh.? References to cooks connected with the palace can also be found 
in queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 139:9, 142:9, 144:9) concerning possible 
rebellions against the crown. Like many others, they are treated as a potential 
danger for the king Esarhaddon and the crown prince Assurbanipal. 


4.2.1.3 nuhatimmus of the royal family 


There is a single attestation of a royal cook in the letter SAA 19 147 written 
to the king in the second half of the 8" century. Reporting on an intriguer, 
the sender wonders if it is really possible that this intriguer, “ [worth] as much 


205 The editors suggest the treaty ceremonies of Esarhaddon in the year 672 as a possible 
occasion. The occurrence of Sulmu-beli-la$me may support a dating to the late reign of Esarhaddon 
since he is also mentioned in two legal texts of which SAA 6 204 is dated to the year 679. 
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as a cook of the king” (ll. 14-15: ma-la LU.MU šá LUGAL), is able to make 
a successful rebellion against the king. Since it was apparently regarded as very 
unlikely that a cook of the king was able to incite a serious rebellion against 
the crown, the importance and influence of a royal cook was esteemed com- 
paratively low. Another reference to a cook of a key member of the royal fam- 
ily is found in a text known as “The Underworld Vision of an Assyrian Prince", 
where the cook of a prince is mentioned in connection with mountain beer 
(SAA 3 32:5). Real evidence for cooks in the service of key members of the 
royal family is provided by the aforementioned document on ilkakate payments 
made by the treasurer. Here the cook of the queen is mentioned in a section 
otherwise dealing with the male and the female confectioner of the queen 
(CTN 3 87 r. 40). Assuming that the amounts of food listed are supplies made 
to these functionaries, the cook of the queen received pursinate (either pome- 
granate seed, grape-stone or raisins, HAD 85 s.v. pursinu) as well as leeks and 
pistachios mentioned in the preceding line. 


4.2.1.4 nuhatimmus of high-ranking officials 


Apart from the reviewed cooks of the king's troops stationed in Mazamua, 
who were under the command of the governor of Mazamua (SAA 5 215:18), 
there are other references to cooks who were subordinate to high-ranking 
officials rather for their personal benefit. The cook Bél-déni-amur is mentioned 
as one of four sa-résis of the household of As&ür-ila'1 (SAA 1 184:10). As 
subjects (urdu) of the city Til-Barsip they were sent to the palace by the sender 
of this letter, Adad-ibni, an official active in northern Syria, for investigation. 
Two of the remaining three Xa-resis are cupbearer and confectioner. Among the 
magnates, the rab Sa-rési and the commander-in-chief are attested as having 
cooks in their service. The cook of the rab sa-resi (CTN 2 21 r. 3”) as well as a 
cook of the commander-in-chief (CTN 2 92:7—8) act as witnesses, while another 
cook assigned to the commander-in-chief is listed together with a confectioner 
and a baker as Kitkittü (an overall term for skilled workers) of the commander- 
in-chief in the letter CTN 2 199. They are taken under the command of the 
letter’s writer Adad-ahu-iddina, probably identical with a recruitment officer 
mentioned in CTN 3 99 r. i 14 (Gentili, PNA 1/I 21 s.v. Adad-ahu-iddina 3). 


4.2.1.5 nuhatimmus in general 


4.2.1.5.1 Legal transactions and business involvements 


Various cooks who may have been part of the palace household are found 
as witnesses from the 8" century onwards, though the majority of attestations 
derives from the 7" century (see the Prosopographical Catalogue). One cook is 
probably attested as item of sale in the legal transaction ND 3428, according 
to which Mannu-ki-Sama&, described as LU.IGI-LU.MU, is sold to the ša-rēši 
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Samas-Sarru-usur. Since this title is unique and the text is not fully published 
(Wiseman 1953: 141), doubts remain with regard to the correct reading of the 
title. Taking the title as it stands, Mannu-ki-Samaá was not a cook as such but 
higher ranking, assuming an Akkadian title such as (3a)-pan-nuhatimmi. While 
this makes a sale implausible here, there is a high probability that cooks were 
occasionally transferred via legal transactions since they were also donated to 
temples, i.e. there were dependent cooks. Cooks, on the other hand, usually do 
not occur as active parties in legal documents. An exception is SAA 14 442, 
where a cook gives the son of his daughter, a harimtu, in adoption for ten 
shekels (of silver). In addition, an administrative text documents that the cook 
Ki-Mama invested in an overland trading enterprise also financed by a gold- 
smith, a kettle man, and a cap man (Radner 2016 1.42:5). Also the cook Aššur- 
eriba was apparently involved in such an enterprise (Radner 2016 L.43:4). 


4.2.1.5.2 Allocations 


Some cooks received allotments of wine, as is attested in some wine lists 
(CTN 3 145 r. iv 11; 129:6'; CTN 1 1 r. iii 11); according to CTN 1 1 a Chaldean 
cook receives one qñ of wine. In two lists recording bread or beer rations a 
group of cooks appears along with one emaru two sūtu [x] qi (CIN 1 34:27) 
and six qû (CTN 1 35 iii 3”) of bread or beer." Whereas the allotments of wine 
were presumably provided for yearly events (Fales 1994: 370), the rations of 
bread or beer may have been distributed at shorter intervals. While both types 
of lists refer to supplies handed over to the cooks for their personal needs, other 
administrative records mention the cooks along with commodities possibly 
related to their function. Apart from the administrative record CTN 3 87, 
documenting foodstuffs handed over to the cook connected with the palace 
establishment (see above), this might be the case when a cook is mentioned 
along with one mare (atanu, CTN 2 222:5^) and along with one leather hide 
(TH 65:9), as is the case with the tailor preceding this entry. Similarly, the cook 
is mentioned along with one kappu-bowl of tamarisk (ND 2461 r. 21), while 
the confectioners are subsequently mentioned along with five kappu-bowls of 
tamarisk. 


4.2.1.5.3 Taxes and obligations 


The cooks also occur in a record from Sibaniba (Billa 86:12^) drawn up in 
the reign of Shalmaneser III. The heavily damaged tablet is an account of straw 
(šibšu) and com tax (nusahu) according to which five “houses” of the cooks 


206 The reference in CTN 1 35 is followed by 'KUM'.A, probably qualifying the cooks as 
“crushing cooks” (KUM for hasalu). The same term is applied to the confectioner in the same 
document (CTN 1 35 ii 5”). Kinnier Wilson (1972: 79) suggested that they were some sort of 
millers. 
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are recorded along with an amount of corn tax handed over to the government. 
The origin of the tablet indicates that these taxes were taken in from the rural 
countryside by the provincial centre Sibaniba.?" Hence, there were cooks in 
Sibaniba that were obliged to pay corn tax apparently due to the land (five 
estates) at their disposal. A similar concern of the cooks is indicated by the 
broken letter CTN 2 207 dating to the 8!" century. When reporting to his master, 
perhaps the governor of Kalhu, on persons who escaped from the forced labour 
of cultivating land the unknown sender refers to the yield of the threshing floor 
of the cooks (te-lit ad-r[i] in r. 14^). With both documents we gain an insight 
into procedures of tax collection by provincial centres that apparently also 
involved collectives of cooks. Assuming that the chief cook was the formal 
head of the cooks, these matters may be related to the involvement of the chief 
cook in the levy of corn tax (nusahu) in the province of Isana according to the 
letter SAA 19 39 (see section 12.1.3 Property). 


4.2.1.5.4 Function 


The cook's assignment to the domestics is reflected by his repeated associa- 
tion with other domestics. Apart from the texts mentioned in the introduction, 
this can also be observed in a ration list of beer or bread where the entry for 
the cook is immediately followed by the confectioner, the cupbearer, and the 
tailor (CTN 1 34:2 —5^), and in the decree concerning the appointment of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a in the reign of ASSurnasirpal IL, where the cook is enumer- 
ated among professionals such as the “cooking pot polisher” (kapir diqàri, see 
below) and the “milk man” (Sa-zizibésu) (SAA 12 83 r. 10). The cook’s 
involvement in the preparation of dishes is indicated by the allotments of 
foodstuff such as leeks and pistachios given to the cook of the queen as well 
as the palace cook (CTN 3 87). What we suspect to be the cook's main task 
is otherwise mainly illuminated through the evidence for cooks active in the 
cultic sphere, when the cook of the Assur Temple takes barley and lentils for 
the preparation of dishes for particular ceremonies. It is in this context that 
Gaspa (2009: 108—9), based on a observation made by Deller (see above), 
pointed out the complementary nature of the ingredients handed over to the 
cook and the confectioner (receiving oil, honey, chickpeas, and lentils) which 
not only indicates "single spheres of responsibility" but also “two different 
complementary phases in the food processing". Although the cook is not pro- 
vided with meat (apart from his usufruct of inwards of a slaughtered sheep), he 
nevertheless seems to have been the one who was responsible for the cooking 
of meat (as also indicated by the Middle Assyrian evidence, see Jakob 2003: 


207 [n a broken section the document mentions the place Ispalluré (in 1. 8°) which was located 
in the Izalla region north-west of the Assyrian heartland (Radner 2006b: 295-6) and thus at 
a distance to the area of Sibaniba. The background of this reference, however, remains unclear. 
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399-401). It is worth noting that we otherwise lack a professional responsible 
for this task. This is supported by the fact that the chief cook, the formal head 
of the cooks, was especially concerned with the acquisition and supply of meat. 
Assuming that the attested allotments of corn or legumes given to the cook only 
represent a selected range of ingredients used by the cook, there is at least no 
evidence to the contrary. 


4.2.1.5.5 Rank 


The cook usually appears as a low-ranking employee,” but the case of the 
cook Sin-éreS shows that the status of individual cooks was occasionally 
enhanced. In a Harran Census tablet Sin-ere$ is said to have been promoted by 
Adad-remanni, chief cook of Harran, whereby apparently 6,000 stalks of vine 
together with the necessary human labour for cultivation were assigned to him.??? 


4.2.2 Butchers and cutters 


The term tabihu is known from the Old Babylonian period on and is usually 
translated as slaughterer or butcher. One of the logographic writings known 
since early times is LÜ.GÍR.LÁ, still used in Neo-Assyrian (LÜ/LÜ*.GÍR.LÁ), 
while another, LÜ.SAH.SUM.MA is recorded in a lexical list from Huzirina.?!? 
The associated verb is tabahu meaning “to slaughter", which can be used to 
express the slaughter of animals and of men or gods.?!! Von Soden (AHw 1376 
1.b) also mentions one Standard Babylonian (BWL 160, 9) text where the 
tabihu is associated with wooden objects. There is a rab tabihi first attested in 
Neo-Assyrian times in a lexical list, written LU.GAL-GIR.LA (MSL 12 233 
iii 11”). While there is no actual rab tabihi/i attested in the Neo-Assyrian 
period, these officials rose to prominence in Neo-Babylonian in connection 
with military affairs, and thus we find the translation “Kommandant der 
Leibgarde" 2??? It is not only the rab tabihi which developed into an honorific 
title in the Neo-Babylonian period but probably also the tabihu, or at least 
its logographic writing LU.GIR.LA is occasionally rather to be transcribed as 


208 Even the royal cook, according to the aforementioned proverb (SAA 19 147:14-15). 


209 SAA 11 203 iii 7-9. The promotion is expressed with šélú which alternatively could refer 
to the dedication of the land, as suggested by Postgate (1989: 146) for the present case. This 
would mean that land at the disposal of Sin-ere$ was dedicated (to the temple) by the chief cook 
Rémanni-Adad. This scenario seems less likely to me but nevertheless has to be considered. 

210 It is clear from a lexical list from Huzirina, where the syllabic equivalent for LU.GIR.LA 
is given as ta-bi-hu, that LU.GIR.LA is still read tabifu in Neo-Assyrian times (and not nakisu). 
Note also the writing LU.ta-bi-ha-ni in an administrative record from Assur (VAT 20414:6). 

211 CAD T 1 s.v. tabahu and CAD T 6 s.v. tabihu; cf. AHw 1376 *Schlüchter, Metzger" for 
tabihu(m) and AHw 1375 “schlachten, abschlachten" for tabahu(m). 

212 CAD T 8 and Jursa (2010: 85-7) with updated references and discussion. LÜ.GÍR.LÁ also 
serves as a family name in Babylonia (SAA 18 161 r. 1-25). 
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nas patri, “dagger-bearer” (Stolper 2007: 252). As indicated by LU.GIR.LA 
listed twice in a lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238), similar developments 
took already place in the Neo-Assyrian period. In the first place this title is 
mentioned after the rab sSa-rési and the sa-résis and before the “exempts” 
(zakkii), the Gurraeans, and the Itu'eans (MSL 12 238 1 11). Second, he appears 
after the barber and before the ndkisu who is in turn followed by the temple 
cook (MSL 12 238 r. v 29). As Deller (cited by Postgate 1973: 91) already 
suggested, the two divergent contextualisations of the term may indicate two 
different sorts of functionaries, both expressed by the same title or at least by 
the same writing (while read differently: nas patri and tabihu). Whereas the 
first entry may represent an honorific title, the latter seems to be associated with 
the task of cutting (probably in particular in the domestic area of the temple 
since the temple cook is listed in the same context). Similar to the latter, the 
logographic writing LÜ.GÍR.LÁ together with its alternative writing LÜ.SÁH. 
SUM.MA and its syllabic writing tabihu is listed in a section of another lexical 
list of professional titles including other domestic personnel, namely the kapir 
digari (“dish-washer”, see below) as well as the rab tabiki (MSL 12 233 
iii 8-11”). The domestic association in MSL 12 233 is supported by the 
sections immediately preceding—listing the cook, the confectioner, and the 
chief cook—and following—containing an entry for the baker and the chief 
baker—the present one. 

The term nakisu, on the other hand, is only known from Neo-Assyrian 
onwards, written LU/LU*.na-ki-su, LÜ.na-ki-si and, in the plural, LU".na-ki- 
su-te (SAA 1 98:11).?? According to translations such as “to slaughter" or 
“to cut off” (CAD N/I 171—80; cf. AHw 720-1) for the verbal form nakasu, 
the nakisu presumably had functions similar to the fabihu (as a professional). 
As this term was probably only introduced in Neo-Assyrian times, the question 
arises whether both titles, literally referring to a similar operation, were used 
synonymously or not.?!^ This, and the question of whether it is possible to 
identify the LU.GIR.LA as an honorific as well as a professional title in the 
Neo-Assyrian sources (aside from the hints given by the order of the lexical 
lists), is considered in the following section. 


4.2.2.1 The tabihu (butcher) 


Assuming that all the logographic writings of LÜ.GÍR.LÁ refer to tabihu (or 
nas patri) and not nakisu, it is only the tabihu who is repeatedly mentioned as 
witness in various legal documents dating from the first half of the 8" century 


213 The latter, however, refers to woodcutters, see section 20 Carpenters. 


214 Kinnier Wilson (1972: 29) assumes the two terms to have been used synonymously. 
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down to the time after the reign of Assurbanipal.?!5 Further attestations are to 
be found in two administrative texts from Assur listing amounts (of silver). 
In StAT 2 251:3' the butcher ASStr-Sumu-iddina is mentioned along with 
one shekel (of silver), and in VAT 20414 a group of butchers occurs along with 
7 V5 shekels (of silver). Since the latter document also lists a sangá with an 
amount (of silver), the butchers were probably connected to the temple sphere, 
as is plausible for attestations deriving from Assur. Apart from these attesta- 
tions in legal and administrative documents, the LÜ.GÍR.LÁ is mentioned in 
Babylonian letters. In ABL 1106, probably written by the governor of Uruk, 
Nabú-ušabši, to the king (Assurbanipal) during the Samas-Sumu-ukin revolt, 
there is a fabihu (name lost, son of Iddinaia) of Sin-balassu-iqbi, governor of 
Ur, said to have been sent to the king of Babylon.?' The majority of these 
attestations seems to refer to the profession tabihu, but the LU.GIR.LA in 
ABL 1106, functioning as delicate messenger, rather refers to the honorary title 
(nà patri) which is also supported by the fact that the title bearer was active 
in Babylonia. 


4.2.2.2 The nakisu (cutter) 


In the record of ilkakate payments made by the treasurer to the Review 
Palace (discussed above) there is also a nakisu mentioned as the recipient of 
6 qû of leeks (CTN 3 87:18). He appears in the section of payments made to 
the bet nuhatimmi, and thus he seems to have been part of this department. 
The use of the verb nakasu to express the slaughter or slicing of meat, as for 
instance in some administrative letters (SAA 15 168:137; 16 21:20), suggests 
that this was also part of the ndkisu’s tasks. Though the nakisu is clearly asso- 
ciated with (the cutting of) foodstuffs here, the same title is used in connection 
with cutting timber in a letter (SAA 1 98) dated to the reign of Sargon: the 
governor of Assur, Tab-sil-ESarra, and the chief cupbearer, Na'di-ilu, wrote to 
the king (Sargon) that nakisiite are now cutting the chosen timber in Lurisite 
as was ordered by the king. The process of cutting the wood is described with 
the verb nakdsu, as is also the case in several other letters.?!” Another nakisu 
is recorded in a list (SAA 7 5 ii 46) of court personnel probably dated to the 
late reign of Esarhaddon (or early reign of Assurbanipal). Judging by the other 
professionals listed, such as cooks or shepherds, it remains open whether the 
nakisu in question was meant to cut meat or other food in the palace Kitchen, 
or to cut wood. From after the reign of Assurbanipal a nakisu as well as his 


25 CTN 253 r. 14°; SAA 6 6 r. 9, 10; KAN 47 Le. 1; StAT 2326 r. 7’. 

216 The reasons are not clearly understood (Frame 1992: 159, fn. 119). 

27 Eg. SAA 1 248:7; 5 47:12. In SAA 5 47:11-12 the cutting of hay is expressed with 
nakasu. 
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apprentice boy (sehru) are mentioned in a letter (CTN 3 3) written to an 
unnamed palace manager by Tartimanni, later also known as palace manager. 
The apprentice boy of the cutter is said to have brought different sorts of grain, 
grapes, and other foodstuffs (probably to his master). Probably for the carriage 
of these items he used vessels from the house of the scribe, for which now 
Tartimanni has been indicted by a “farmhand” (gatinnu) and ordered by the 
scribe to bring back the vessels. Tartimanni now explains the case and begs 
the palace manager to ask the nakisu, superior of the apprentice, to clear the 
case with the scribe. 


4.2.2.3 Summary 


The attestations of the nakisu are limited to the governmental and palatial 
sphere where this professional either functions as a woodcutter or is associated 
with foodstuffs, possibly also including meat. By contrast, the LÜ.GÍR.LÁ 
(tabihu) appears in legal transactions or administrative records often bearing a 
private archival background and deriving from Assur. A LÜ.GÍR.LÁ, rather 
referring to a naš patri, is mentioned in a Babylonian letter. This distribution 
reflects the fact that the term tabihu was the more conventional one, being 
retained in Babylonia and in the temple sphere.?!5 Although the Neo-Assyrian 
attestations of fabihu do not provide any information about the tasks of this 
professional, the literal meanings of both titles as well as their subsequent 
listing in the lexical list MSL 12 238 demonstrate their close connection. But 
judging by their distinct spheres of activity, the two profession were not iden- 
tical: while the fabihu may have been responsible for actual slaughtering (in 
the temple), the nakisu was concerned with the slicing of meat and other food- 
stuffs (in the palace). 


4.2.3 The Xa-midlesu (salt-meat man) 


The term midlu was discussed by Deller (1983), who recognised that it not 
only refers to the "process of salting" but also to the product of this process 
itself and thus can also mean “pickled meat". According to Radner's analysis 
of the ša-x-šu professions, this professional specialised in the production or 
supply of salted meat or both 217 While other domestic functionaries listed in this 
document are recorded along with foodstuffs, the salt-meat man is mentioned 
along with four minas of copper which he may have used for the acquisition 


218 Note therefore also the god Bibbu who is described as tabihu (SAA 3 32 r. 19). 

219 Radner 1999c: 123, 125. The conventional interpretation of ša-x-šu professions as peddlers 
(especially with regard to the Neo-Babylonian evidence) does not hold true for the Neo-Assyrian 
period, as argued by Radner (1999c: 120, with reference to Landsberger 1967). 
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of meat or the processing of large vessels, assuming that he received it (rather 
than paid it out). 

In his analysis Deller (1983: 35—7) already cited two attestations of the bet 
midli in the letters SAA 13 18 r. 8 and SAA 13 22:5”. Both letters were written 
by a certain Dadi, whose title is unknown but who, according to his letters to 
the king (SAA 13 18-24), was concerned with the offerings of the Aššur Temple 
in particular. He was mainly engaged in the acquisition of sheep (in the care of 
shepherds) through taxation. Since these concerns are similar to those of the 
chief cook and to some extent of the cooks, Dadi might have been a temple 
cook or even a chief cook in the temple sphere himself (cf. Deller 1985: 363). 
In any case, because Dadi is clearly associated with the temple, the bet midli 
was part of the Assur Temple; its counterpart is not attested for the palace. 
Since the temple appears as the central institution for the initial treatment 
(through offerings) of meat, as also indicated by the numerous cooks assigned 
to the temple sphere, a bet midli is not necessarily to be assumed for the palace; 
a circumstance which also affects the sa-midlésu discussed here. Assuming that 
he was responsible for the procurement of salted meat (as possibly supported 
by the copper assigned to him), he did not actually produce it but may have 
received it from the temple where its place of production, the bet midli, was 
accommodated. This is more plausible in view of SAA 13 18 where the Sakintu 
of the Inner City is mentioned as the intended recipient of meat assigned to the 
bet midli (of the Aššur Temple) in the previous year. 


4.2.4 The kapir diqari (dish-washer) 


Since this profession has been studied in detail by Gaspa (2009), only a sum- 
mary will be given here. Based on its two attestations exclusively deriving from 
the Neo-Assyrian period as well as the study of the two components kaparu 
and digaru, Gaspa suggested the translation “cooking pot polisher” (2009: 97). 

Assuming that the participle kapiru derives from kaparu referring to the pro- 
cess of “wiping off or smearing down" (CAD K 178-80 s.v. kaparu A), Gaspa 
notes that the two meanings should be kept separate (as was done by HAD 22 
by the two translations offered for kapir digari as “pot caulker" and 
*dishwasher?").?? Analysing the term digaru, Gaspa (2009: 87, fn. 22, 89) 
notes that these cauldrons were mainly used to "prepare boiled meat" which 
explains why the kapir diqari is listed together with the butcher and chief 
butcher in a lexical list. Gaspa also refers to a copy of a donation to Sarrat-nipha 


?? CAD (K 184) proposes a meaning solely based on the attestation in MSL 12 233. By 
emending UTUL to UZU! because the section otherwise deals with slaughterers, it translates it 
with *one who trims meat". As pointed out by Gaspa (2009: 84), with the second attestation of 
this title available in SAA 12 83 the reading UTUL is confirmed. 
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from the reign of Shalmaneser III (SAA 12 68), originally drawn up in the 
13 century (Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXXI-XXXII), from which single 
steps in the process of cooking meat can be extracted (cf. Deller 1985: 370). 
The procedures “cleaning or smearing the copper bowl" (l. 17: UTÜL 
"URUDU i'-kap-pu-ru; and l. 29: UTUL URUDU i-ka-par) and "filling the 
bowl with water" (l. 17: A.MES ú-mal-lu-[u] and 1. 29: A.MES i-mal-la), 
mentioned twice, are followed by the acts of “burning wood under the copper 
bowl” (1. 31: GIS.MES KLTA UTUL URUDU i-sar-ru-pu) and of “cooking 
the meal" (l. 18: nap-tu-nu di-"Sab'-Su-lu). Not only in view of the subsequent 
action of filling the bowl with water, but also because the priest of Sarrat-nipha 
is said to perform these tasks, the cleaning of the bowls seems crucial.??! While 
the process of "cleaning digaru-pots” is attested for cultic performances (in the 
temple), the occurrence of the kapir digari in the decree on the appointment of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a refers to a specific profession. As Gaspa already noted, this 
profession is mentioned in a passage also listing professions associated with 
foodstuffs, such as the milk man and the cook. Assessing the association of the 
kapir digari with the cook and the butcher as significant, Gaspa (2009: 88) 
suggests that the scarce occurrence of the kapir digari along with the two pro- 
fessionals is due to the fact that he served the palace and the temple kitchen 
only on a temporary basis. As he argues, it is possibly due to a lack of specific 
personnel (assumed for minor temples, cf. Menzel 1981 I: 272) or because it 
constituted a specific act of purification during the ritual (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 
155) that these tasks are attested as performed by priests. 

In terms of the verb kaparu Gaspa (2009: 89-92) points out its meaning 
“to polish” in connection with metalworking, as is evident from the sources 
(e.g. SAA 7 89 r. 6-12). Since the term kaparu is here also associated with 
containers made out of metal, such a connotation seems logical for the com- 
pound kapir diqari (in contrast to the possibility of interpreting kaparu as the 
process of coating something with bitumen here, as proposed by CAD K 184 
and also evident from the sources). Gaspa (2009: 93—4) suggests that the pol- 
ishing was undertaken with oil or stones (occasionally crushed into powder) 
as a measure against oxidation. As another reason for the polishing digaru-pots 
Gaspa (2009: 94—5) suggests that it was undertaken to remove the soot result- 
ing from their continuous use, probably with the help of a rag. Gaspa concludes 
that the kapir diqári was a craftsman “engaged in polishing of the kitchen’s 
copper cooking pots whose surface had become oxidised or just sooty". Further- 
more, it seems that this professional was only temporarily engaged, since his 
task of polishing pots was presumably performed as a purification measure by 


221 Gaspa (2009: 86) suggested that also the cleaning of the copper bowl in the first reference 
might have been carried out by priests, assuming that the [priest] of Sarrat-nipha and the priest 
of the bet eqi mentioned in l. 11 are still the subjects of the description. 
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cultic personnel in the context of rituals. While the kapir digari's association 
with the temple is clear, his engagement in the domestic area of a palace is not 
proven, nor can it be ruled out. 


4.2.5 Summary 


Judging from the meaning of the titles the connection with meat (slaughter- 
ing, cutting, and salting) is self-explanatory except for the kapir digari, who 
presumably polished the cooking pots. While he is mentioned in the same 
section as those responsible for slaughtering and cutting the meat (tabihu, 
nakisu), the association of the nakisu and Xa-midlesu with the cook’s house is 
clear from CTN 3 87. This administrative document derives from a palatial 
context and indicates that the cook's house was part of the Review Palace 
where the previously mentioned professionals have been active. These observa- 
tions suggest that it was the nuhatimmu who was concerned with the actual 
preparation of meat, assuming that the ingredients such as corn, legumes, and 
fruits the cook is actually associated with represent only a selection of food- 
stuffs. The following facts support the idea that the cook's main concern was 
the preparation of meat. First, his nominal superior, the chief cook, was respon- 
sible for the supply and management of meat (see section 12.1.7.3 Dealing with 
livestock). Second, there is no other profession available this task could be 
ascribed to. In terms of a distinction between a department of the cooks 
employed in the temple and one employed in the palace, it appears that while 
the actual slaughtering as well as special treatments such as salting were 
primarily carried out in the temple, the concerns of the palatial “House of the 
Cooks" may have been limited to the actual preparation of meat. As is also 
clear from the evidence for the chief cook, the temple was the centre for the 
treatment of meat (mainly in the context of ceremonies and rituals), which 
suggests that the palace usually received meat from the temple.??? 


4.3 The bet karkadinni (“House of the Confectioner") 


Though the bet karkadinni is attested for the temple sphere in the letter 
SAA 10 96, written by Akkullanu, priest of the Assur Temple, to the king 
(Assurbanipal), the fact that a department of the confectioner also belonged to 
the palace is clear from the administrative documents CTN 3 87 and 88. Dating 
to the 8" century, they record ilkakate payments of the treasurer (of Arbail, in 
the case of CTN 3 87) to the palace, as described in their headings. The confec- 


222 


Apart from a bet nuhatimmi, the Aššur Temple comprised a bet hursé (where meat was 
cut) and a bet Dagan (where animals were ritually slaughtered, i.e. sacrificed); see Deller (1985: 
353-64) who, however, argued for an equation of the departments. The bet midli, where the meat 
was salted, can be added as another meat processing department of the Assur Temple. 
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tioner's department in CTN 3 88 is only mentioned along with five talents (of 
x-commodity) and does therefore not provide relevant information. Assuming 
that the account of foods given or to be given to the palace after the heading in 
CTN 3 87 refers to the actual recipients (housed in the Review Palace in Kalhu) 
and not to the providers (from Arbail),”? there is an entire section listing the 
allotments given out to the employees of the “House of the Confectioner” of 
the palace (CTN 3 87:21—28). After the confectioner, who received leeks, 
grapes, and copper, the “soup man” (Sa-akussésu) receives one sūtu of grapes, 
the “beer man” (sa-billesu) 5 qñ of leeks, the “aromatics man" (sa-endesu) 
3(?) qû of leeks, and the “ziqqurrat-shaped cake man” (Sa-seqqurratésu) [x] qui 
of grapes, 5 qñ of pistachios, 5 gi of probably “crushed” chickpeas (r. 26: 
SE.su-'i ha-še-ú-te),?* and 100 pomegranates(?) (r. 26: GIŠ.NU?.[ÚR.MA ?] 
for nurmüú).225 From among these professionals the “soup man” and the “beer 
man” also occur in the section dealing with the domestic staff of the queen 
(r. 43). Here they receive 5 qû of grapes (the “soup man”) and 3 qui of leeks 
(the “beer man”), and thus both are provided with a smaller amount of foods 
compared with the domestics of the main household. Examining professions 
bearing titles of the type 3a-x-*u Radner (1999c: 120-6) concluded that these 
men were “subordinate members of households" who either collected, 
processed or manufactured the commodities their title refers to and were no 
peddlers (as indicated by the Neo-Babylonian evidence). The types of foods 
distributed to the ša-x-šu professionals listed in the section of the “House of 
the Confectioner” correspond to the remainder of the tablet and are fairly 
restricted. They do not necessarily include foodstuffs which were central to 
the activities of the confectioner and the Sa-x-su professionals. 

As for other references to the professionals listed here, the “beer man" is also 
mentioned in the decree concerning the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a 
(SAA 12 83 r. 13). He is followed by the gardener and the vegetable gardener, 
which may support the interpretation that he was concerned with beer, or its 
refinement by the addition of vegetal stuff.??6 In a record of bread or beer rations, 
these employees are listed after the bakers and the “milk men” (sa-zizibesu), 
though the entries which originally followed are destroyed. Also the amount 


223 For a brief discussion see section 4.2 The bèt nuhatimmi (“House of the Cook”). 

? The edition refers to the verb haiti rendering onions and the like as “chopped” which, as 
also stated in the edition, does not really fit in the present context. The verb hašñ is otherwise 
attested in medical texts (CAD H 145). 

225 The transcriptions as well as the translations follow to Radner 1999c: 125, as does the 
restored “aromatics? man" (Radner 1999c: 121). 

226 For billu meaning beer see Radner 1999c: 121, fn. 79. Jakob (2003: 406, fn. 93, with 
reference to Maul), on the contrary, stressed that billu denotes wort (“Bierwiirze”) but not beer 
itself. 

227 CTN 1 35 ii 20-22”. The ša-zizibēšu is also attested in the decree of the appointment of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a where he is enumerated before the cook (SAA 12 83 r. 10), and in a record 
of barley rations provided for equids and personnel of the stables (ma'assu) (CTN 3 89:14’, 
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(of bread) handed over to them is lost. There might be another “beer man”, 
namely Lü-šakin designated LÚ.šá-pi-li-šu in ND 3463 r. 20 (see Radner 1999c: 
121) although the title is otherwise interpreted as ša-pñlëšu (“limestone man”).??8 
Since he follows three bakers in the witness list, I interpret him as beer man too. 
As for the “aromatics man”, such a functionary was also witness to a dedication 
of a man to Ninurta for labour duty and corvée work in 641“ (SAA 12 92 r. 12). 
Together with priests of Istar and Adad, the chief musician of Ninurta and the 
cook of Ninurta, he is qualified as temple enterer(?) ([erib] beti Sa ili), provided 
that the restoration is correct. The strong association of the *aromatics man" with 
the temple is supported by a text listing the tasks of personnel during rituals in 
the Assur Temple, where he is said to be responsible for the mixing of incense.” 
Although the contexts in which all the other Sa-x-su professions concerned with 
foods occur do not indicate such a temple connection, the type of foods they are 
concerned with nevertheless point into such a direction. This is true for the “beer 
man"??? the “soup man" ,?! the “sweet cake man"??? and the “salt-meat man” 
(see section 4.2.3 The sa-midlésu (salt-meat man)), and possibly also for the 
“ziqqurrat-shaped cake man". Since the ša-x-šu professionals recorded in 
CTN 3 87 are clearly associated with the palace and not with the temple (as is 
also indicated by the domestic personnel of the queen that are explicitly listed 
here), I suggest that they were concerned with the procurement, supply, and final 
treatment of the products prepared in the temple and claimed by the palace, but 
not necessarily with the basic preparation??? 


É LU*.SUM.NINDA CTN 3 87 r. 28 nd (8" century) 
É LU*.SUM.NINDA CTN 3 88 r. 4 nd (8" century) 


Table 8: References to the “House of the Confectioner" 


presumably part of CTN 3 88). The latter indicates that the “milk man” was active in the stables 
(of the Review Palace) which is plausible in view of his concern with milking. 

?$ Berlejung, PNA 2/II 671 s.v. Lü-šakin 6, listing some other evidence for the same man. 

229 SAA 20 50 ii 5-7. For a discussion of the title see also Menzel 1981 I: 271. 

280 Beer seems especially to have been produced in the temple (see section 15.2 Brewing). 

231 akussu frequently occurs in the records concerning Aššur Temple offerings (SAA 7 182- 
219) and it is provided for offerings by the rab gaqqulati (see section 12.4 The rab qaqqulati, 
p. 328 fn. 757). 

28? Adünu-izzi, debtor of silver, is qualified as Sa-mutqitesu, “sweet cake man” (SAA 6 262:4; 
for the translation see Radner 1999c: 125). mutqitu denotes sweets associated with the cult 
(CAD M/2 301). 

233 This suggests that they frequently switched between temple and palace, which may remind 
us of the sa-kurummat Sarri active in Late Babylonian times who transferred cultic leftovers to 
the king (Kleber 2008: 304—5). Gaspa (2009: 88) assumed that several of the professions bearing 
Sa-x-Su titles were employed on a temporary basis. 
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4.3.1 General remarks 


The term karkadinnu appears first in Old Babylonian sources from Alalah. 
Despite a possible Hurrian affix -den(n)u, the root is neither Hurrian nor 
Akkadian and probably not even West Semitic and thus its origin remains 
unknown.?* In Neo-Babylonian times it was realised as kaskadinnu due to the 
phonetic change of /rk/ to <8k> (Jursa 2003: 235-6). Jakob (2003: 396) trans- 
lates it as “Konditor” while CAD K 42 gives a range of meaning between 
“cook” and “baker”, probably “producing special dishes” such as pastries 
(cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 81—2). There are both syllabic and logographic 
writings for the karkadinnu attested in the sources of the Neo-Assyrian period. 
The syllabic variants of writing are LU/LU*.kar-ka-di-nu, LU*.kar-ka-din and, 
for the plural, LU.kar-ka-di-na-te, LU.kar-ka-din-[a-te], LU.kar-ka-di-na-a-te, 
and LU*.kar-ka-di-ni. The logographic writings are SUM.NINDA, LU/LU*. 
SUM.NINDA, LU*.NINDA.SUM, and LU*.SUM.NA.NINDA and for 
karkadinnutu, the female confectioner, MI.SUM.NINDA-rii (attested in CTN 3 
87 r. 46). The logographic writing is presumably owed to a late (probably Neo- 
Assyrian) development (Menzel 1981 I: 238). While the confectioner relating 
to the temple sphere was discussed by Menzel (1981 I: 238-40), the Middle 
Assyrian evidence for the confectioner was studied by Jakob (2003: 395-8). 
No detailed study of the Neo-Assyrian evidence for the confectioner has been 
undertaken so far. 


4.3.2 karkadinnus of the temple 


Although there is not a single confectioner specifically designated via his 
title as active in the temple, his employment in the temple becomes clear from 
contextualisation (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 238). While there are some confectioners 
listed as witnesses in documents from Assur who were possibly employed in 
the temple (e.g. StAT 1 21 r. 16, 18-19, 21), an association with the temple is 
clear in other cases. In a record of votive donations there are two confectioners 
(NaSuh-ma’adi and Se'-ma'adi) listed as given to Nusku (SAA 12 91 r. 21). 
Otherwise, the confectioner appears repeatedly in a decree of expenditures for 
the Assur Temple dating to the reign of Adad-nérari III (SAA 12 69). Here he 
receives amounts of honey (or syrup), oil, chickpeas, and also lentils and ses- 
ame for different ceremonies to be held throughout the year, as provided via 
the treasurer of ASSur. As stated in the text, honey and oil were used to prepare 
NINDA.har-še, some sort of barley bread (Gaspa 2009: 114—5), and ZID.hi-in- 
hi-ni (ll. 8, 9, cf. Menzel 1981 I: 239), a kind of flour (according to the sign 


234 See more recently Jakob 2003: 396 but also Menzel 1981 I: 238 and CAD K 42. AHw 421 
suggests the meaning "TruchseD?" for karkadinnu. 
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ZID for qému). Another text concerning offerings in the Aššur Temple is the 
administrative document SAA 7 182, according to which the confectioner 
Amur-ilüt-A&Xür together with others takes care of oxen, (cuts of) meat, sheep, 
hinhinu(-seeds),”*> budé(-confection),”°° milk, chickpeas, sesame, and wine on 
the fifth day (of offerings).””” The confectioner's engagement in the temple is 
also clear from the occurrence of the priest of the confectioner's (house), as 
attested in the letter SAA 10 96 (in r. 2, 12)—also referring to the priest of the 
cook's house, in the legal document StAT 1 22 (witness Sukkaia in r. 22, also 
attested in VS 1 99 r. 2) and in an administrative record from Assur (Radner 
2016 L.48:9).?* Finally, there are a few ritual texts which refer to the involve- 
ment of the confectioner as the one who sets up his meal (SAA 20 55 r. 5^) and 


who, together with the cook, seems to be responsible for the mea 77 


4.3.3 karkadinnus of the palace and the royal family 


Although most cases lack details of the actual sphere of activities, two con- 
fectioners are designated as palace confectioners, one is assigned to the king, 
and a male and a female confectioner are associated with the queen. The evi- 
dence derives exclusively from documents from Kalhu dating to the 8" century. 
The palace confectioner Kulu'u acts as a witness when the palace servant 
Marduk-Sarru-usur sells his sister to Nabü-simanni,??? possibly identical with 
the treasurer Nabü-Simanni attested in Edubba 10 19:4 which bears the same 
archival background. While a palace servant is an active party to this transac- 
tion, the palatial background (as already indicated by the archival background) 
is further supported by witnesses such as the tanner of the palace and the 
household overseer of the queen. In Edubba 10 51, another document found in 
room 57 of the North-West Palace at Kalhu, a royal confectioner (name broken) 
acts as a witness to a slave sale. He too is to be found among other witnesses 


235 [n contrast to its appearance in SAA 12 69, hinhinu seems not to be meant as the final 
product; also the determinative ZÍD is missing. According to CAD H 194 it refers to seed for 
seasoning. HAD 39 proposes as a definition hummus or at least “a cereal preparation made with 
oil”, defining hinhinu as a product thus finished; cf. Gaspa 2009: 109-13. 

236 HAD 18 proposes “a fruit confection or sweet sauce”. See also Gaspa 2009: 110, fn. 77. 

2337 According to these items, including meat, the other individuals with whom the confectioner 
is attested might have been butchers or cooks (though their titles are either not preserved or not 
given). 

238 For the interpretation as “priest of the confectioner's house" or “priest of the confection- 
ery" see Parpola 1983a: 320. For the consecration of priests in Neo-Assyrian times, for which 
the letter SAA 10 96 is an important source, see Lóhnert 2007. 

239 SAA 20 52 r. iii 18”. Cf. Menzel 1981 I: 239. 

240 Edubba 10 20:7-8. The personal name Kulu’u otherwise serves as a designation for cultic 
personnel of Ištar whose differentiation from men (zikaru) also led to the assumption that they 
were some kind of “transvestites” or were even emasculated (CAD K 529 s.v. kulu'u and 558-9 
s.v. kurgarrii, discussion; HAD 51 s.v. kulu'u). 
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connected with the palace (r. 2-3, title broken) as well as the tailor of the 
governor of Kalhu (r. 8-9). Apart from witnessing legal transactions there is a 
single attestation of the palace confectioner in the record of ilkakate payments 
made by the treasurer of Arbail (CTN 3 87 r. 48). While this document refers 
to the department of the confectioner, it also mentions the confectioner of the 
palace together with the cook of the palace along with [x] gi of titipu-plants, 
1 4 qi of grapes, and 1 '^ qû of leeks in a separate section. It seems that the 
two received these commodities jointly. The palace confectioner's separate 
receipt of foodstuffs suggests his importance among the palatial domestics 
and it is to be questioned if and how he was related to the department of 
the confectioner. As suggested in the section about the palace cook, it could be 
that the palace confectioner was responsible for the bet karkadinni and received 
an individual amount of foodstuff for his own needs thanks to his elevated 
position. The same document also records the male confectioner and the female 
confectioner of the queen as recipients of foodstuffs such as leeks, grapes, and 
pistachios. The amounts given to the female confectioner are considerably 
lower than those provided for the male confectioner.?"! 

Confectioners who may have had a palace connection are mentioned in some 
administrative records from Nineveh, as is the case with the almost identical 
documents listing the confectioner among other domestic personnel (SAA 7 
21:10 ; 22 r. 1). A palace connection is also clear for the confectioner (name 
lost) who is assigned to the “[residences] beneath the window” in the admin- 
istrative document SAA 7 8:5 (restored according to SAA 7 9 r. ii 3), presum- 
ably referring to temporary lodgings established in Nineveh for a unique event 
(Fales and Postgate 1992: XVII-XIX) in the late reign of Esarhaddon or early 
reign of Assurbanipal. Apart from these administrative documents, the refer- 
ences to the confectioners in three queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 139:9; 
142:9; 144:9) and in the lists of wine and beer or bread may have had a palace 
connection. 


4.3.4 karkadinnus of high-ranking officials 


Apart from the governor of Mazamua who reviewed among the domestics 
of the sab Sarri in his care 12 confectioners (SAA 5 215:17), other high- 
ranking officials are known to have had their own cooks in their service, this 
was the case with the commander-in-chief: in the letter CTN 2 199 the sender, 
Adad-ahu-iddina, explains to the governor of Kalhu that, according to a royal 
command, he should take the cook, the confectioner, and the baker, described 
as kitkittti of the household of the commander-in-chief, under his command. 
Unfortunately we do not know the function of Adad-ahu-iddina, as is also 


241 CTN 3 87 r. 42, 46. For a detailed description see below. 
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the case with Aššūr-ilā’ī from whose household a cupbearer, a cook, a confec- 
tioner, and Sa-rési, summarised as Sa-résis, were sent to the palace for inter- 
rogation. This is clear from the letter SAA 1 184 sent by Adad-ibni to the king 
(Sargon). Since these professionals are also called as “subjects of the city of 
Til-Barsip” (r. 6-7), ASSür-ilà'1 was active in this area, presumably holding 
a higher-ranking office. 


4.3.5 karkadinnus in general 


4.3.5.1 Legal transactions 


In legal documents the confectioner occurs mainly as a witness, occasionally 
together with other domestic personnel such as the cook, the brewer, and the 
butcher.?? Otherwise, he was rarely involved in legal transactions. There is the 
confectioner NabÓ-tartiba-usür who owed 17 shekels of silver to Nanaia-balliti 
after the reign of Assurbanipal (VS 1 99:3). Assuming that the confectioner 
Zizi who witnesses a slave sale in StAT 1 21 is identical with Zizi mentioned 
in the legal documents StAT 1 4 and FNALD 40, the (confectioner) Zizi owes 
nine shekels of purified silver in the year 646* BCE according to StAT 1 4, and 
he appears as one of four creditors in a receipt for a partial repayment of debts 
of 3 % minas of silver dating to the year 634* (FNALD 40:5). And, according 
to another legal record (CUSAS 34 56), the confectioner Nabii-uSabSi’s tablet 
is one of four documents (egirtu) placed as a pledge. As pointed out above, 
the confectioners mentioned in legal texts from Assur may be connected to the 
temple (of As&ur). 


4.3.5.2. Allocations 


In more than ten wine lists the confectioners receive either 2 5 (CTN 1 1 
r. iii 17) or 2 gi (CTN 1 6 r. 43; 8:29; 11 r. 10”) of wine (where the recorded 
amount is preserved). Judging by its comparatively frequent appearance, two 
qá may have been the standard amount of wine given out to the confectioners. 
The amount of wine given to the confectioners during the sar pūhi ritual is 
considerably lower, namely only one op (CTN 1 33 ii 10), which supports the 
idea that a diminished royal household was provided for the substitute king. 
According to the so-called bread lists, presumably dating to the reign of Sargon, 
the confectioners received 8 sūtu 6 qû (CTN 1 34:3”) and 8 sūtu (CTN 1 35 
ii 16”) of bread or beer. In CTN 1 35 ii 5” the confectioner (now in the singular) 


?? Ahu-lü-balat (CTN 2 11 r. 11”), (?)Bèl-abhé (CTN 2 53 r. 10^), Edi-le&ir (StAT 1 21 r. 19), 
Marduk-ballit (StAT 1 21 r. 21), (?)Mu&&zib-ilu (CTN 2 53 r. 9^, Remanni-Illil (SAA 6 204 
r. 115; 205 r. 5^), Ubru-Aia (StAT 1 21 r. 16), Zizi (StAT 1 21 r. 18). 
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appears once again, with the qualification KUM.A, receiving one situ. KUM.A 
may refer to a specific sort of confectioner, probably “crushing confectioner”, 
but its exact meaning remains unclear.” Again presumably recorded as recip- 
ients are the confectioners mentioned in the administrative document ND 2461 
r. 23 along with five kappu-bowls of tamarisk. They follow the cooks who 
receive one kappu-bowl of tamarisk. Otherwise, the administrative record 
about ilkakate payments, CTN 3 87, refers to the confectioner as a recipient 
of various foods in connection with his official tasks. 


4.3.5.3 Taxes and obligations 


The confectioner is mentioned in a broken administrative document (Billa 
86:7^) dealing with corn tax (nusahu) and straw tax (šibšu), probably recorded 
as provincial income of Sibaniba. Due to the broken state of the tablet, the 
amount handed over by the confectioner [...]-remanni remains open, but appar- 
ently he had taxable land at his disposal. While the cooks appear also in other 
documents dealing with the levy of corn, this is the only such evidence for the 
confectioner (apart from the broken document StAT 3 35 which probably deals 
with barley). Instead he is listed along with [x] talents 40 minas in a section 
concerned with Nineveh in an account (ND 2475) probably of metal (silver). 
This text is broken and one can otherwise only note that the palace, the treas- 
urer and the temples are repeatedly mentioned in the various account sections 
dealing with Nineveh, Kalhu and other places (names broken or lost) along 
with amounts of silver(?). 


4.3.5.4 Functions 


So far we have not learned much about the actual activities of the confec- 
tioner. These are mainly illuminated by the administrative document CTN 3 87, 
which records the ilkakate payments made by the treasurer of Arbail. This 
document records two, possibly even three, confectioners in different sections 
(while also mentioning a male and a female confectioner of the queen as well 
as a confectioner of the palace). In the section involving the department of the 
confectioner (bet karkadinni), the confectioner Aššur-[...] is mentioned along 
with 2 sütu 7 qui of leeks, 2 sütu 7 q of grapes as well as five minas of copper 
which he probably received from the treasurer. In the same section there 
are also a “soup man", a “beer man”, an “aromatics man”, and probably a 
“ziqqurrat-shaped cake man" recorded as recipients (see above). Clearly the 


243 The meaning “to crush" derives from KUM, read hasalu. The same qualification is also 


applied to the cooks in the same document (CTN 1 35 iii 2^). Kinnier Wilson (1972: 79) suggested 
that both may have been a type of miller. 
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confectioner listed in this section belongs to the department of the confectioner, 
as do the Sa-x-$u functionaries listed here. Since he is the one mentioned first, 
he might have occupied the major role among these professionals, as supported 
by the designation of the department as well as the comparatively large quantity 
of food listed with him. However, judging from these foodstuffs, the confec- 
tioner was concerned with the treatment of leeks and grapes, and he might have 
used the copper to buy further foodstuffs for his needs. According to a broken 
ditto-sign in the section concerning the department of the cook, there seems to 
be another confectioner, in the cook's department. This is supported by the 
equal commodities and amounts given along with this entry. In a separate 
section the confectioner described as “in charge of the leather bags" (1. 16: ša 
IGI KUS.DU,,.GAN.MES, to be read as tukkanné or tukkannáte, see Dalley 
and Postgate 1984: 147) receives four sütu of titipu-plants and six minas of 
copper.?^^ Similar food is given to the male and the female confectioner of the 
queen, namely [x] qui of leeks, 1 sūtu 6 qû of grapes, 1 sūtu of titipu-plant, 
2 sūtu of pistachios, and 1 sūtu 6 qû of pursinu (probably pomegranate seed, 
HAD 85) to her male confectioner and 2 qui of leeks, 4 qû of grapes, 2 qui of 
titipu-plant, 2 qû of pistachios, and 4 qui of pursinu to her female confectioner. 
In general one might compare these foodstuffs with the food destined to the 
confectioner (of the temple) for different ceremonies in the Assur Temple, 
namely honey (or syrup), oil, chickpeas, lentils, and sesame in SAA 12 96, 
which is partly identical with the foodstuffs listed in SAA 7 182 (see above). 
Though the ingredients associated with the confectioner according to CTN 3 87, 
SAA 12 96, and SAA 7 182 might have constituted those types of foodstuffs 
the confectioner was mainly responsible for, it is also possible that we only get 
to know selected ingredients the confectioner dealt with. This is suggested by 
the fact that the cook of the queen received almost the same foodstuffs as the 
queen's confectioner in CTN 3 87. On the other hand, Gaspa suggested on the 
basis of SAA 12 96 that the cook, who received barley and lentils, comple- 
mented the range of ingredients taken by the confectioner (including lentils but 
not barley). Based on that, he stressed the cooperation between the cook and 
the confectioner, who may even have produced the same dish with each profes- 
sion responsible for a particular step of procedure (Gaspa 2009: 108—9). While 
this is plausible in the case of the dishes prepared for the ceremonies treated in 
SAA 12 69, it is likely that we only get to know a selected group of the ingre- 
dients that the cook and the confectioner dealt with (see above). Nevertheless, 
the Middle Assyrian evidence (MARV 3 49 in Jakob 2003: 397) supports the 
impression that honey (or syrup) was a central commodity for the confectioner. 


24 Dalley and Postgate (1984: 147) note that, rather than qualifying the confectioner himself, 
this could refer to a separate profession instead. Since there would be no distinct foodstuff 
assigned to this official I prefer to interpret it as belonging with the karkadinnu. 
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4.3.6 Summary 


The Neo-Assyrian evidence suggests that the confectioner was concerned 
with the preparation of specific dishes made of ingredients such as honey, oil, 
leeks, and pistachios (as is partly already indicated in the Middle Assyrian 
sources). He is frequently associated with other domestics, especially with 
cooks but also cupbearers and bakers, while within the temple sphere he appears 
inter alia together with the brewers. As part of an institution the confectioner 
received wine and rations of beer or bread, and had land at his disposal. As 
becomes clear from CTN 3 87, the palace (Review Palace) consisted of differ- 
ent units including confectioners. Apart from the department of the confec- 
tioner, the department of the cook as well as the queen's domain employed 
confectioners, while the palace confectioner may have been the head of the 
“House of the Confectioner”, which possibly employed additional confection- 
ers of lower rank. In general it was a profession of low rank, and the confec- 
tioners clearly differed in rank among themselves. Hence, a confectioner active 
in the palace or the confectioners attested as assigned to temporary lodgings in 
Nineveh enjoyed a higher rank than those which seem to have been listed as 
deportees (e.g. SAA 11 195:2). This differentiation in status may have also 
implied a different degree of education, assuming that a palace confectioner 
was comparatively well-trained in contrast to a confectioner recruited from 
among the common deportees. 


4.4 The bet àpie (“House of the Baker”) 


The “House of the Baker” (É LU*.NINDA) is only attested once in a letter 
of 17 blacksmiths to the king (Esarhaddon) (SAA 16 40:9). A blacksmith was 
apparently employed therein and it is possible that the baker's department in 
question formed part of the royal household. However, we do not have any 
other information about a bakery in the palace, which corresponds to the fact 
that bakers in general occur more often in association with the temple rather 
than the palace. 


4.4.1 General remarks 


There has been a long debate on the Akkadian reading of LÜ.NINDA (and 
LÜ.GAL-NINDA), which only came into use in the Middle Assyrian period 
(Menzel 1981 I: 252). The proposed reading (a)lahhinu (Kinnier Wilson 1972: 
80-1; CAD A/I 296) is out of date since Menzel observed that the (a)lahhinu’s 
range of activities differs from that of the LÜ.NINDA. Moreover, she refers 
to a legal document describing one witness as lahhennu (ND 3426 r. 31) and 
another as LÜ.NINDA (ND 3426 r. 37), thus keeping the two terms separate. 
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Parpola refers to a similar phenomenon in a text recording the areas of respon- 
sibility of temple personnel mentioning an (a)lahhinu and a LU.GAL-NINDA 
(SAA 20 50 ii 13, r. 1 4^, 16”). Additionally, he argues that while we lack 
evidence for a rab (a)lahhini, several attestations of the LU.GAL-NINDA 
are preserved, and whereas the (a)/ahhinu usually appears in the singular, Neo- 
Assyrian texts refer to the baker in the plural (Parpola 1983a: 320). Also 
Deller's (1964: 95 and 1984b: 234—5) suggestion that LÜ.NINDA is to be read 
hundurdiu, which was supported by Menzel (1981 I: 252-3), is now obso- 
lete.” As argued by Parpola (1983a: 321), this is also clear with the spelling 
LU.NINDA.MES-ni in the bread list CTN 1 35 ii 67.24 As indicated by the sign 
NINDA and as is clear from the aforementioned text studied by Menzel, the 
LÜ.NINDA (together with the LU.GAL-NINDA) is associated with the pro- 
duction of bread and thus is to be identified as baker (Menzel 1981 I: 250-3; 
Parpola 1983a: 320-1). Based on that identification, Parpola suggested that the 
logographic writing LÜ.NINDA might refer to the Akkadian term ¿pñ used to 
designate bakers in the Babylonian dialect from Old Babylonian on.” While 
Parpola was not able to prove this by reference to a syllabic writing in this 
Neo-Assyrian sources known to him, the syllabic writing LU*.a-pi-u has since 
come to light in a legal document from Ma'allanate (O 3705 r. 14). Therefore 
(LU/LU*).NINDA is transcribed here as dpiu and MI.NINDA as apitu.?# 
In addition, one has to bear in mind that the NINDA sign can also be read as 
GAR and thus, in combination with LU, refer to the title Saknu, designating 
either a provincial governor or a military official. Fortunately, we can usually 
distinguish between LU.NINDA and LU.GAR thanks to syllabic complements 
and context.” 

In contrast to the Neo-Assyrian period, Jakob (2003: 391-4) identified 
the alahhennu as a professional concerned with the tasks of bakers and millers 
for the Middle Assyrian period, while there is only one Middle Assyrian attes- 
tation of api'u. Since this single case clearly shows an association with the 


245 See section 17 Textile production and processing. This suggestion is mainly based on the 
hunduraiu Mudammiq-Assür identified with the (chief baker) Mudammiq-Assür witnessing 
StAT 1 22 r. 13. Actually the professional title L.GAL-NINDA.MES refers to Düri-A&Kür while 
the ditto-sign mentioned along with Mudammiq-As&ür refers to the goldsmiths mentioned in r. 12. 
See Akerman, PNA 2/01 760-1 s.v. Mudammiq-As&ür 7 and 8. 

246 The writing LU/LU*.NINDA.MES-ni is also attested in CTN 1 11 r. 12^; 20:18; 35 ii 20°; 
ZTT 14:3 and in the compound URU-LU.NINDA.MES-ni in SAA 12 19:23’, r. 10. 

247 In Old Babylonian times this is only attested in Mari; otherwise, this term mainly occurs 
from Middle Babylonian on (CAD E 248 and AHw 231). 

?55 Postgate (1980: 68) suggested to read LÜ.NINDA as muragqiu and interpret it as a 
"specialist bread-maker or pastry-cook” on the basis of a single-line entry of the two designations 
in a lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 r. vi 29). However, muraqqiu basically means perfume 
maker and there is no reason to doubt that for the Neo-Assyrian period. 

24 See the article of Postgate 1980 dealing with the title šaknu in general and p. 68 in par- 
ticular. 
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baker too, Jakob (2003: 394-5) suggested that the two titles were not used 
synonymously but that both professions performed distinct tasks in connection 
with bread. A shift of responsibilities may have taken place between the 
Middle Assyrian and the Neo-Assyrian period. 


4.4.2 Institutional affiliation 


There is not a single attestation of a “palace baker”, but the baker's appear- 
ance in the wine and bread lists indicates his connection with the palace 
(Review Palace), especially since the bakers belonging to the class of palace 
servants (CTN 1 35 ii 6”). This is also the case with bakers listed together with 
other employees as a potential danger to the crown in queries to the sun-god 
(SAA 4 139:9, 142:9, 144:9). Also the baker Sulmu-beli, who witnessed a 
legal transaction, is described as baker of the Second House and thus was active 
in a palatial department (ND 3424 r. 9). Otherwise, the baker of the Sakintu, 
who reported on a theft in the palace according to a letter written by Ašīpâ to 
the king (Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II) (SAA 19 114:5), apparently belonged 
to the palace (presumably to the household of the queen); clearly he knew 
about internal matters. Similarly, the female bakers listed together with female 
musicians may have belonged to the women's quarters of the palace (SAA 7 
26:3^). For bakers recorded in a few other administrative documents from 
Nineveh (SAA 11 155, 157) the institutional assignment remains unclear. 

A temple connection, on the other hand, is assumed for the bakers attested 
in documents (mainly legal texts) from Assur. This is even more plausible if 
functionaries clearly connected with the temple sphere appear in these texts, as 
is the case with some legal records whose witness lists contain references to 
both bakers and priests and other temple personnel,””? and with another legal 
text which records the sale of 25 people by four sons of the priest Batanu and 
mentions a baker as a witness (KAN 4 8 r. 20^). In addition to the goldsmiths 
and the Aunduráiu, Radner (1999a: 30-3) refers to the bakers as one of 
the hierarchically organised professions of Assur which were associated with 
the Assur Temple.??! Otherwise, those bakers who were donated to Ištar, Nabû, 
Nusku or Sarrat-nipha belonged to the temple (SAA 12 68, 89, 91, 98), as did 
the Town of Bakers donated to provide offerings for Aššur in the reign of 
Adad-nerari III (SAA 12 19). In addition, the attestations of baker(s) in the 
decrees SAA 12 68 and 69 represent to bakers active in the temple sphere, 
as is once made explicit in SAA 12 69 r. 22 with the title LU.NINDA.MES sa 
É-DINGIR. Similarly, precise titles are attested in SAAB 9 73 r. 29, referring 


250 StAT 2 101; SAAB 9 71; cf. the legal record O 3705 from Ma’allanate. 
25! Note in particular StAT 1 22 r. 13-16 where the chief baker is followed by a number of 
bakers in the witness list. For the chief baker see section 12.3 The rab apie (chief baker). 
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to a baker of the temple, and in ND 3426 r. 18 mentioning Inürtanu, the baker 
of (the) Ninurta (temple).?”? 

Beyond the basic distinction between bakers active in the palace and in the 
temple, these professionals can be found subordinate to magnates and provin- 
cial governors. There is a baker mentioned as kitkittii of the commander-in- 
chief together with a cook and a confectioner in a letter of Adad-ahu-iddina 
written to the governor of Kalhu (CTN 2 199:6-9). The sender, whose specific 
function remains unknown, explains to the governor that according to a royal 
order he should take the three professionals under his command. Another offi- 
cial who is attested with a baker as subordinate is the great treasurer, according 
to the document SAA 6 209, referring to a male and a female baker of the great 
treasurer (who are related to each other). Also the baker Sista, who acts as wit- 
ness when a servant of the great treasurer sells his daughter (CTN 2 4 r. 17), 
might belong to the domain of the great treasurer, as suggested by Postgate 
(1973: 33). Furthermore, the baker Sarru-li-dari, listed in a schedule belonging 
to a grant of tax-exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 27), can 
be counted as subordinate of the rab Sa-rési Nabü-Sarru-usur. In the letter 
SAA 1 171 Bel-düri, governor of Damascus, reports on Ilu-muSézib, baker of 
Bel-emuranni, employed by the king in the neighbouring provincial capital 
Hatarikka. According to this letter Ilu-muSézib was made to run away by some 
of the king's travel companions and it is now the governor of Damascus who 
reclaims him. Other bakers who were handed over as inheritance (StAT 2 101, 
SAA 14 155) or were released (ND 2605) apparently also served for the private 
benefit of individuals. 

While the aforementioned bakers attached to high-ranking officials were 
presumably active in the individual households of their masters, the following 
bakers subordinate to officials were rather assigned to that official's jurisdiction 
in the state administration. This is the case with the seven bakers belonging to 
the domestics of the military unit of Mazamua who were under the authority 
of Adad-isse'a, governor of Mazamua, as reported by the latter to the king 
(Sargon). Also the bakers enumerated in two broken exemplars of the decree 
concerning the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a from the reign of 
A&&urnasirpal II are assigned to this high-ranking official who was responsible 
for the establishment of the new capital, Kalhu. In the context of his appoint- 
ment the bakers, together with several other professionals and functionaries, 
were taken from Assur and assigned under Nergal-apil-kümü'a's authority 
(SAA 12 83 r. 23). Also the aforementioned baker subordinate to a sakintu 


252 Although the Aramean baker Adda-sürt and another, unnamed baker recorded in ND 5457 
do not bear a specific title mentioning their sphere of activity, they seem to have been active in 
the Nabû Temple judging by the context (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 251). Also the bakers in SAA 12 68 
and 69 were those of the Assur Temple to which, in general, the majority of temple bakers 
belonged. 
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might have been active for her in the household (of the queen) that she super- 
vised (SAA 19 114). While a similar background cannot be ruled out for 
the baker Nabü-belu-usur, who used to be engaged by Mukin-ASSir, servant of 
the palace supervisor, before he was sold to the chariot driver Remanni-Adad 
(SAA 6 305 and 306), this baker was possibly active for Mukīn-Aššūr and 
Rémanni-Adad on account of their personal needs. In view of all these different 
types of affiliation of bakers, which denote relatively low-ranking profession- 
als, their relative rank and degree of dependence differed and depended on 


their individual sphere of activities and their relative position within that sphere. 


4.4.3 dpius in general 


4.4.3.1 Legal transactions 


In legal documents the baker is mainly attested as a witness. Beginning with 
the reign of Adad-nérari III, he witnesses legal transactions from Kalhu 
(CTN 2 102 r. 5, 6). From the reign of Sennacherib there is also evidence of 
bakers as witnesses from Assur (StAT 2 104 r. 9^). These are the two cities 
from where the most attestations of bakers as witnesses derive, with the major- 
ity dating to the reign of Assurbanipal or later. In the case of Kalhu these are 
frequently legal transactions involving the ša-rëši Sama&-&arru-usur, such as 
the purchase of a house (ND 3463) or the adoption of the daughter of the 
fowler, Mati’-il-ila’1 (ND 3423). Also from Nineveh we have evidence for 
bakers witnessing legal documents. They date from the reign of Sennacherib 
down to after the reign of Assurbanipal. Otherwise, there is a single tablet from 
Ma'allanate according to which the baker Adni witnesses a slave sale (O 3705 
r. 14). Occasionally more than one baker witnessed the same legal transaction. 
This is mainly true for documents from Assur (e.g. FNALD 26 and StAT 1 22) 
but also for texts from Kalhu (e.g. CTN 2 102) and Nineveh (SAA 6 274). 

There is only scarce evidence for the baker as an active party to legal docu- 
ments. In this respect the baker appears as a seller or a buyer of slaves or land 
and as creditor or debtor of silver and corn. While the baker’s involvement in 
legal (and administrative) transactions concerned with corn seems to reflect the 
baker’s concern with making bread (discussed below), there are a few legal 
documents recording the baker as a creditor or a debtor of silver. The baker 
Issar-iqbi is jointly owed 14 shekels of silver (CUSAS 34 51:2). Assuming that 
the baker Urdu-Issar (FNALD 26; StAT 1 22) is identical with Urdu-Issar 
mentioned in StAT 1 4, the baker is attested as creditor of nine shekels of silver 
in the reign of Assurbanipal. In ZA 73 8 the baker Aššūr-erība owes four 
shekels of silver, first-fruits of Aššur, to AsSür-nadin-ahhe after the reign of 
Assurbanipal. There is also the broken document CTN 2 97 which might be a 
legal record. It shows that the baker Bini was involved in economic matters 
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since he is listed among others along with one mina (of what might be silver), 
probably owed by someone. 

While no other texts concerning the active engagement of the baker in silver 
loans are known, it is not only in ZA 73 8 that the baker appears in a text con- 
cerning the “first-fruits” of ASSur. Similarly, bakers witness what seems to be 
a loan of corn designated “first-fruits of ASSur” (SAAB 5 63 r. 12-13), and a 
loan of silver qualified as “first-fruits of Ištar of Arbail” (SAA 14 169 r. 5). 
As pointed out by Postgate (1983: 155-9), loans qualified as “first-fruits” (also 
referred to as “Tempelschuldscheine” by Menzel 1981 I: 11-20) are “loans or 
debts qualified in some way as temple offerings" and thus the first-fruits 
(résati, see Postgate 1983: 156-7) are similar to ginti, meaning “regular offer- 
ing". As Postgate concluded, these “Tempelschuldscheine” record the loan of 
commodities (mainly silver and corn) stored in the temple but belonging to an 
individual person referred to with the preposition ša. In the case of ZA 73 8, 
the only evidence of a “Tempelschuldschein” recording a baker as an active 
party, four shekels of silver belonging to A&&ür-nadin-ahhe but stored in the 
A&&ur Temple are owed by the baker Aššūr-rība. While this evidence does not 
add much to the economic situation of bakers, in general, Tempelschuldscheine 
mentioning a baker suggest that the bakers in question were active within the 
temple sphere. 

Bakers are also attested as sellers of slaves. In KAN 4 20 the woman Nanaia- 
ila'T together with her daughter is sold for one mina of silver by ten men, 
including the baker Šēp-Aššūr and Urdu-Issar, probably identified with the 
baker Urdu-Issar (attested in FNALD 26 and StAT 1 22). The two sold indi- 
viduals are described as “booty of Elam which the king had given to the Inner 
City"? According to SAA 6 209 a baker (name lost) together with a female 
baker (name lost), sells a [house, a field and a threshing] floor. Both sellers 
are described as bakers of the great treasurer; the female baker is either the 
daughter of the male baker listed as seller or the daughter of the father of the 
selling baker, i.e. the sister of the selling baker. In any case, we learn that the 
two bakers sold land, though the price as well as the purchasing party is lost. 
In the house sale document CTSHM 30, the baker Giritu is recorded as owner 
of a house adjoining the one sold. It is located next to the house of a gardener 
and a diviner of the crown prince, and is sold by a fuller. As recorded in another 
document from Assur (B 110), dating to the reign Assurbanipal, the baker Bibi 
bought Ahu-le'i, servant of the Sa-rési Ili, for /2 mina 5 shekels of silver. This 
rather scanty evidence for the bakers as owners of slaves and land indicates that 
bakers occasionally enjoyed moderate wealth. 


253 For an edition of KAN 4 20 and a discussion about the transaction's background see Faist 
2009. 
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4.4.3.2 Allocations 


Allocations to the bakers are represented by wine and probably bread rations, 
as repeatedly recorded in the wine lists from the 8" century. It appears that 
the bakers usually received two qû of wine (according to CTN 1 8, CTN 1 11; 
the amounts in CTN 1 6 and 20 are not preserved), but they received only half 
of it during the ritual of the substitute king as attested in CTN 1 33. In other 
exemplars of wine lists the bakers are listed separately according to their origin. 
CTN 1 1 differentiates between Assyrian bakers receiving 2 A qui, Aramean 
bakers receiving 1 % qû, bakers from Suhu listed along with 1 !^ qû and a 
single Chaldean baker who obtained '^ qû of wine. Similarly, CTN 3 145 lists 
the Assyrian bakers with 1 sūtu 1⁄2 qui of wine while the Aramean bakers prob- 
ably received one qñ. With regard to CTN 1 35, recording rations of bread or 
beer allocated in the reign of Sargon, the bakers are listed along with one emaru 
five sūtu (CTN 1 35 1 13^) and four situ (CTN 1 35 ii 20^). There is a third 
entry for the bakers in CTN 1 35 ii 6’, according to which the bakers, described 
as palace servants (urdu ekalli), receive five qui of bread or beer. Since we do 
not know the number of bakers involved in each case, no further statements on 
the basis of the different amounts of allocated foodstuffs can be made. While 
these ration lists rather refer to bakers connected to the palace sphere, alloca- 
tions given to bakers active in the temple are recorded in a copy of a decree of 
expenditures for the temple of Sarrat-nipha from the reign of Tukulti-Inürta I 
(SAA 12 68, presumably dating to the reign of Shalmaneser III; Kataja and 
Whiting 1995: XXXI-XXXII). Here the baker is mentioned along with one 
qu of [...]-bread in |. 7, along with meat “from the rear part" together with the 
brewer in l. 13, and is said to take 20 [...]-skins in 1. 19. These items presum- 
ably constituted the remains of foodstuffs provided for the offerings, already 
given away before the actual preparations for the offerings were made.??* After 
describing the steps of preparation, the baker together with the brewer receives 
leftovers of intestines (irri) and bugurru from the bull offered in the third 
month (SAA 12 68:35). Similarly, the baker and the brewer receive the intes- 
tines and the bugurru of the bull offered on the second days of the 12 month 
(Addaru) and the 7" month (Tasritu) (SAA 12 68 r. 2). From the offerings for 
Sarrat-nipha, apparently maintained over centuries (as also claimed in section 
r. 22-27), the baker obtained specific portions of meat together with some 
bread. His allocations are usually similar to those received by the brewer. 


254 Note therefore 1. 15: ta-a-a-ru, interpreted as “leftovers” in the edition. 
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4.4.3.3 Functions 


The functions of bakers are mainly illuminated through texts dealing with 
the expenditures provided for the temple for ceremonies (SAA 12 68, 69). After 
the section dealing with the distribution of leftovers in SAA 12 68, also taken 
by the baker, the baker is mentioned when describing different steps in the 
preparation of meals to be offered in the 4^ (Du'üzu) and the 3"! (Simanu) 
month. In line 27 the baker is said to cut the thornbushes and acacia for making 
bread, as does the brewer to produce beer. Afterwards, the baker is said to give 
porridge (pappasu). Moreover, the governor is said to give barley to the baker 
and the brewer “on the quay of the Inner City" in r. 13 so that they can provide 
two qû of bread and two qû of beer in the temple of Labria for the regular 
offerings of Sarrat-nipha. The ten minas of copper the baker, like the brewer, 
received twice a year (12^ and 7^ month) according to r. 15 may have been 
handed over so that the baker could procure additional ingredients for the prep- 
aration of bread or related dishes (cf. CTN 3 87, e.g. l. 15: the confectioner 
Abu-le&ir receives six minas of copper). In the decree of expenditures for the 
Aššur Temple from the reign of Adad-nerari III, the bakers are said to take 
barley for bread and wheat for gaditu-bread for the “journey of the gods” 
relating to the pandugani-ceremony (SAA 12 69:10-12) and the vigil (SAA 12 
69:20-21), for the divine council (SAA 12 69:28), for the kalmartu festival 
(SAA 12 69:37) and for the month of Tašritu (= 7" month, SAA 12 69:44).255 
Moreover, the bakers of the temple receive six bundles (probably of firewood) 
daily from the gaddaius,2°° three emáru of bitumen (qiru) from the guards of 
the well, something made of clay (lost) from the potters, as well as three qui of 
coriander (kisibarru) and one qû of probably fresh samédu-plant??" from the 
[...] of the lower gardens (SAA 12 69 r. 20—22), and it is to be assumed that 
these commodities too were given to the bakers in order to prepare meals to 
be offered. It becomes clear from both decrees that the baker's main concern 
was the preparation of bread from different sorts of corn (barley and wheat), 
at times flavoured with coriander.?^* 

This main concern of the baker is apparently the reason for his repeated 
association with barley in other texts. According to a land grant of Adad-nerari 
III, renewed in the reign of Sargon, the Town of the Bakers was originally 


255 For a discussion about the different amounts of barley and wheat taken by the bakers see 
Gaspa 2009-10: 116-7. Gaspa (2009-10: 132) offers a calculation of bread amounts produced 
in the reign of Adad-nerari III according to SAA 12 69: 25 emaru (i.e. 2,000 kg) may have yielded 
1,200-1,300 kg bread. 

256 To my knowledge this term is otherwise unknown; perhaps the ša-gaşşātēšu (firewood 
man, see p. 137 fn. 197) is meant here. 

257 For further evidence and literature see Gaspa 2009-10: 122, fn. 137. 

258 For baking bread as the main task of the baker cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 81, and Menzel 
1981 I: 251-2. 
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exempted from taxation and given to Qannunu, Ahu-lamur and Mannu-ki-abi 
in order to provide ten emaru of crushed grain (imaru haslatu) for offerings of 
ASSur.?? Since Sargon required an area of 95 hectares of the Town of the 
Bakers for the construction of Dur-Sarrukin, he cleared 95 hectares in the Town 
of the Temple-enterers in the district of Nineveh instead, so that the sons of 
Qannunu, Ahu-lamur and Mannu-ki-abi were able to provide the crushed grain 
as was done by their fathers. Apart from its historical background, the con- 
struction of the new capital Dur-Sarrukin, this text again shows the bakers’ 
association with grain mainly designated for the production of bread. This is 
otherwise clear from administrative and legal documents. According to the 
document ND 5457 an unnamed baker is said to have given 51 emaru two sūtu 
(of barley) to a certain Muti. This expenditure is summed up as [110] emaru 
two sūtu together with an amount of 59 emaru, given by an unnamed brewer 
to Muti. These [110] emaru two sūtu of barley are described as “regular offer- 
ings” (ginii) for Nabû. To this sum are added 30 emaru (of barley) by the 
Aramean baker Adda-sürt. The entire amount of 140 emaru two sūtu (of barley) 
is then summed up as barley of the granary of Nabü given to Muti. This record 
clearly refers to an administrative procedure within the temple sphere. While 
we do not learn about the role of Muti, barley stored in the granary of the Nabû 
Temple was assigned to the baker and the brewer presumably on account of 
their tasks of making bread and beer for ceremonies and rituals, as is clear from 
SAA 12 68 and 69. Also in two documents from TuShan, the baker appears 
along with barley. In ZTT 13 the baker Lidbubi is mentioned along with four 
(emáru) of barley and the date 27" of Simanu. As to the other entries, there is 
also the granary of the “house” of the skilled craftsmen, the akitu-house, the 
“house of the women” and a groom listed along with an amount of barley.” 
Since prepositions in other entries (ana in r. 2, 5 and ina in Il. 8, r. 3) indicate 
that the amounts of barley listed were distributed to the subjects they are 
listed with, the bakers received the four (emaru) of barley. In the legal record 
ZTT 14 it is recorded that the bakers received two barley rations (kurummatu) 
on the 29" of Simanu “for the presence of the governor (of Tushan)". The 
latter statement may or may not express a (temporary) employment of the 
bakers subordinate to the governor (Parpola 2008: 75), but it demonstrates that 
the transfer of barley to the bakers was an administrative procedure (similar 


259 SAA 12 19. Tax exemption is also involved in the case of the bakers preparing offerings 
for the Assur Temple in SAA 12 69. 

260 As argued by Parpola (2008: 75), É LÜ*.um-ma-nu here is better interpreted as “house of 
the craftsmen" than “house of the scholars". The same author (2008: 18—25, 89-90) assumed 
that all these might have been part of or associated with a local Ištar Temple. Based on textual 
references, he suggested that rooms 9 and 10 belonged to the Istar Temple, featuring its central 
bureau headed by the local treasurer. While the textual evidence might perhaps lead to such an 
assumption, the ground plan of the building is not suggestive of a religious building, cf. section 
14.8.4 Treasurers appointed to cities. 
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to ND 5457 and ZTT 13), as underlined by the references to kurummatu and 
kaqqudu, ina SAG.DU-Sa in line 2, which can be interpreted as “to be paid 
back in its capital (amount)", implying that the bakers did not need to pay 
interest (Parpola 2008: 78). Apart from these documents with an institutional 
background, there is a legal document referring to an unspecified group of 
bakers as creditors of barley (SAAB 9 80) from after the reign of Assurbanipal. 
While the actual loan of barley by the bakers from a certain Imdi-amat is 
documented on another tablet (referred to as egirtu), the present tablet records 
that these debts, including the unusual high percentage of 1,000 % interest, will 
be repaid by the baker Remanni-Issar provided that he is appointed as chief 
of the bakers. This document represents another item of evidence for the 
baker's association with barley and it suggests that gaining the position of chief 
of bakers was dependent on the financial situation of the potential candidate 
(at least on a local level). 


4.4.3.4 Ethnic and geographical origin 


Apart from the baker's identification according to their sphere of activity, 
such as the temple household or the domain of the commander-in-chief, bakers 
are occasionally described by their origin. This phenomenon is attested in the 
wine lists, where we encounter Assyrian, Aramean and Suhean bakers a well 
as a Chaldean baker. An Aramean baker is also attested in the document 
ND 5457, and bakers are qualified by their origin in SAA 11 157 where there 
is a baker from Kis and probably from Kutha listed (further details are lost). 
In addition, the legal transaction SAA 14 169 is witnessed by Samanni-ilu, 
baker from Kilizi. The latter simply refers to Sam&anni-ilu's home town, as is 
the case with Dadusu, merchant of Kilizi, in the same witness list. The same 
seems to be true for the bakers from Kis and Kutha mentioned in SAA 11 157. 
On the other hand, the Assyrian, Aramean, Chaldean and Suhean bakers 
attested in the wine lists and in ND 5457 may refer not only to the origin of 
the different groups of bakers but may also signify different types of bread 
which they prepared. The references to bakers recruited from different geo- 
graphic areas or different ethnic groups implies that the requirement for bakers 
in the Assyrian homeland was partly covered by foreigners. On the one hand, 
this might be owed to a lack of bakers in the homeland but, more likely, it 
might reflect an interest in the consumption of different, exotic sorts of bread. 


4.4.3.5 Summary 


To sum up the Neo-Assyrian evidence for bakers, they repeatedly occur as 
witnesses but only rarely as active parties to legal transactions, illustrating that 
bakers could have some financial means (silver) and some property (such as 
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slaves or land) at their disposal. The baker is repeatedly attested as a recipient 
of wine, and he also obtained rations of bread. As regards offerings, the baker 
(active in the temple sphere) is attested as recipient of leftovers of meat and 
also bread. In the decrees for offerings the baker's main concern, the prepara- 
tion of bread (and also his association with corn of different types), becomes 
clear. A concern with corn is also reflected in the baker's involvement in corn 
loans and administrative transactions concerning corn which usually have an 
institutional background. With regard to their institutional connections, bakers 
were certainly active in the palace sphere but primarily appear in connection 
with the temple. The particular connection with the religious sphere is sup- 
ported by the baker's prominent association with the brewer, who was himself 
closely connected with the temple. While bakers are in a few cases described 
according to their sphere of activity, they form distinct groups regarding their 
origin, including Assyrian, Aramean and Chaldean bakers, perhaps specialised 
in providing different types of final products. 


4.5 The bet šaqie (“House of the Cupbearer") 


There is one clear reference to the “House of the Cupbearer” as a domestic 
unit of the palace. It occurs in a record about the consumption (akiltu) of linen 
fibre, madder and wool from Nineveh, probably dating to the 7^ century. Here 
the “House of the Cupbearer” is listed between the “House of the Tailor" and 
the “Second House” and is said to receive [x] minas of linen fibre (SAA 7 115 
r. ii 8), presumably to be used in the fulfilment of its departmental tasks. All 
three departments together with others are listed in a section dealing with recip- 
ients related to the “New House" (SAA 7 115 r. ii 16) which may constitute a 
(newly established) palace building or section of a palace. As to other refer- 
ences to the “House of the Cupbearer”, they might actually refer to the “House 
of the Chief Cupbearer” instead. In an administrative record from Assur a 
white ox of the people of the “House of the Cupbearer” is said to be in the care 
of Salam-Sarru-iqbi, probably chief outrider stationed in Ubasé (close to 
Assur).?! In the same text the “[House(?) (of the) Cup]bearer” is said to have 
given one horse(?) to Qurdi-Nergal, cohort commander of the cupbearer, sta- 
tioned in Ubasé (VAT 20401 Le. 1-3). While this document apparently records 
livestock handed over to military officials stationed in Ubasè, on two occasions 
it is the “House of the Cupbearer" which provides quadrupeds. Despite the 
unknown background of this administrative procedure, this action does not 
necessarily refer to the domestic department of the cupbearer but rather to the 
chief cupbearer's own household. Also, a cohort commander was more likely 


261 VAT 20401:17-20. Alternatively one may interpret the phrase UN É ša KAS.LUL as 
“domestics” (nise béti) of the cupbearer”. 
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the subordinate of a chief cupbearer than a cupbearer. Similarly, the “House of 
the Cupbearer" mentioned in a broken letter from the second half of the 8" 
century (SAA 19 197:11) may also rather refer to the domain of the chief 
cupbearer. The “House of the Cupbearer” is recorded as a creditor of an 
unspecified amount of silver owed by four individuals after the reign of Assur- 
banipal (SAAB 5 47:1). It remains uncertain whether this actually means the 
domain of the chief cupbearer (as proposed by Fales and Jakob-Rost 1991: 
101) or the department of the cupbearer as part of the domestic quarters of the 
palace (or the temple). 


É 'LÜ**.KAS.LUL 


SAA 19 197:11 


nd (Tp III or Sg ID 


É LÜ.KAS.LUL SAAB 5 47:1 617* 
É LU*.KAS.LUL SAA 7 115 r. ii 8 nd/dl (probably 7" century) 
É KAS.LUL VAT 20401:18, Le. 1, 2 nd 


Table 9: References to the “House of the Cupbearer" 


4.5.1 The šaqiu (cupbearer) 


The šaqiu is attested from the Old Akkadian period on (CAD JI 28-9; 
cf. AHw 1182). Deriving from the verb šaqû, meaning “to give to drink, to 
water” (CAD Š/I 24-8; cf. AHw 1181), it is usually translated as “steward” 
or “cupbearer”. The feminine form šāqītu is also attested in Neo-Assyrian 
sources. The title is usually expressed with the logographic writing (LU/LU*). 
KAS.LUL, occasionally with the writings LU*.SU.DUs, LÜÓ/LÜ*.SU.LIS.DU; 
and LÜ*.SU.QA.DU,. A syllabic writing, LÜ.sá-qu-á, is only attested in 
a Babylonian letter (SAA 18 65:6”). The sagitu is written MÍ.KAS.LUL 
(SAA 7 26:2”). For the Neo-Assyrian period the Sagiu was discussed in brief 
by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 26-9) as one of the domestics (nisé béti). The cup- 
bearer associated with the temple sphere in Assyria was studied by Menzel 
(1981 I: 282-3). While clear references to temple-related cupbearers are avail- 
able for the Neo-Assyrian period, the majority of attestations refers to the cup- 
bearer active in the palace or in other secular households. Apart from the cup- 
bearer himself, the “son(s) of the cupbearer”, already attested in Old Babylonian 
texts (AHw 1182), occur in the Neo-Assyrian sources. This functionary is 
attested with the logographic writings LÜ.DUMU-SU.LIS.DU,, DUMU-LU*. 
SU.LIS.DU,, DUMU-LU*.KAS.LUL and (LU).DUMU-KAS.LUL. Although 
Kinnier Wilson (1972: 82-3) and Menzel (1981 I: 282-3) already discussed 
this official, a brief summary based on the Neo-Assyrian attestations is offered 
here. 

While the chief cupbearer, in view of his title, ought to belong to the pre- 
sent section, his actual rank (as one of the seven magnates), his functions 
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(commander of the north-eastern army), as well as his sphere of action and 
influence (he governs his own province, at least from the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser III on), show that he was in the first place a state official??? A similar 
situation is already observable for the Middle Assyrian period.?é? 


4.5.1.1 Cupbearers of the temple 


An activity in the temple is clear for the cupbearer mentioned along with five 
qti of honey, probably intended for the refinement of beverages, in an edict 
of expenditures for temple offerings and ceremonies.2% The cupbearer's asso- 
ciation with the Assur Temple is made explicit by a text dealing with the 
responsibilities of the personnel of the Aššur Temple (SAA 20 50 r. 1 20”, ii 2”). 
The Babylonian Zarüti, listed together with his sister in an administrative 
record from Nineveh, is designated cupbearer of the goddess Belet-Babili 
(SAA 11 154:16). The cupbearer Nabi-iddina, who owed barley to the Nabû 
Temple in the reign of Assurbanipal twice(?), might be counted among the 
temple personnel.” Two other cupbearers (names lost) are donated to Nusku 
together with other professionals such as cooks, bakers and confectioners.” 
Regarding the scholarly sphere, [AS88tir-da’’in]-Sarru, probably to be identified 
with the homonymous diviner attested in other queries, is designated as a cup- 
bearer in a fragment of a query to the sun-god performed in Arbail in the reign 
of Assurbanipal (SAA 4 324 r. 7^). While these queries are usually signed by 
individuals described as diviners (barñ) and reporters (bel temi), this is the only 
reference to a cupbearer in this context. I assume that the designation cupbearer 
refers to the particular tasks AS88ir-da’’in-Sarru fulfilled in the course of the 
ritual here and that he was not generally employed as a cupbearer. 


4.5.1.2 Cupbearers of the royal family 


Adi-mati-ilu, cupbearer of the queen, is attested as purchaser of land in the 
8 century (CTN 2 44:5-6). An unnamed cupbearer of the queen is, further- 
more, recorded as a recipient of wine and copper in an administrative document 


?? He might occasionally have had representative functions in the palace environment, as is 


e.g. clear for the chief cook in SAA 20 33 r. iii 33°, 48”. For a detailed discussion of the chief 
cupbearer in the Neo-Assyrian period see Mattila 2000: 45-60, 155, 163. 

263 See Jakob 2003: 94. Cf. the RAB SAGI of the Hittites who basically seems to have had 
functions corresponding to the literal meaning of his title; there are indications that he was 
involved in military actions too and thus might have had only representative functions as a “chief 
of the cupbearers" (Beal 1992: 357—60). 

264 SAA 12 69 r. 2; cf. SAA 20 51i 18 (reference to the cupbearer in a collection of royal 
decrees). 

265 ND 5453:6-7; probably also ND 5451:3. However, there was, for instance, also a tailor 
of the queen owing silver to the Nabû Temple in the 7^ century (ND 5448:1—2). 

266 SAA 12 91:4—5. For a discussion of cupbearers in the temple sphere see Menzel 1981 I: 282. 
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concerning redistributed tribute possibly drawn up in the 7 century (SAA 11 
36 iii 4). Apart from the queen, also the king's mother is attested as having her 
own cupbearers: NuSku-Sarru-usur, deputy cupbearer of the king’s mother, 
is assigned to the dwellings (müsubu) of the governor according to an admin- 
istrative list from Nineveh (SAA 7 9 i 24'—25', 28^). Assuming that these 
lodgings were provided temporarily, on the occasion of a special event in the 
reign of Esarhaddon of Assurbanipal (Fales and Postgate 1992: XVII-XIX), 
he was presumably normally active outside the capital city Nineveh. The same 
document also mentions another, unspecified cupbearer who is assigned to the 
dwellings of the brewer (SAA 7 9 ii 37, 5”). He was presumably also connected 
to the palace, as seems to have been the case with cupbearers (including female 
ones) recorded in other administrative documents with a palatial background 2? 
In addition, also the queries to the sun-god concerning possible rebellions 
against the king Esarhaddon or the crown prince Assurbanipal list among many 
other functionaries cupbearers as possible insurgents from among the inner 
circles (SAA 4 140:9, 142:9). 


4.5.1.3 Cupbearers of high-ranking officials 


There is a cupbearer of the vizier attested in the reign of Sargon (SAA 6 12, 
13) and a cupbearer of a governor in the 9" or 8 century (Edubba 10 47 r. 5”). 
In addition, cupbearers appear subordinate to other individuals whose function 
and position remains uncertain. This is the case with the cupbearer LéSeru of 
a certain Danni (CTN 2 102 r. 3-4) and the cupbearer and sa-rési Urdu-Issar 
who was employed in the household of Aššur-ila t, the latter apparently active 
in the area of Til-Barsip (SAA 1 184). As to the localisation of other cupbear- 
ers, the cupbearer Qibīt-Aššūr is described as an Arraphean in a legal document 
from Assur (StAT 3 27 r. 7-8”) and the cupbearer Aqru is described as a 
citizen of Nineveh in a legal record from Nineveh (SAA 14 215 r. 10). In addi- 
tion, the cupbearer Nabii-tér-kisri was in the service of an official according to 
a broken schedule of a grant of tax exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal 
(SAA 12 63:5’). 


4.5.1.4 Cupbearers 


4.5.1.4.1 Legal transactions 


The cupbearer is frequently recorded as a witness, from the reign of Sargon 
down to the reign of Assurbanipal, in legal documents from Assur,” from 


267 SAA 7 21:97; 22:5” and the ration lists of wine and bread or beer from Kalhu, see below. 
268 StAT 327 r. 7-87; StAT 2 1 r. 2. 
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Nineveh,” and from Tu&han (ZTT 8 r. 1). Furthermore, a cupbearer of the 
vizier (SAA 6 12 r. 3°; SAA 13 r. 1), of the governor (Edubba 10 47 r. 5”) and 
of another unknown official (CTN 2 102 r. 2-3) appear as witnesses. As an 
active party Adi-mati-ilu, cupbearer of the queen, occurs in a land sale docu- 
ment sealed by the local authority (mayor of village [...]). He buys a plot of 
bare ground for 6(?) minas of copper in the 8" century (CTN 2 44). The cup- 
bearer Nabi-iddina is attested as a debtor of barley of (the temple of) Nabû in 
the reign of Assurbanipal. He owes one emaru of barley (ND 5453:6-7) and, 
if the identification is correct, one emaru five sütu of barley (ND 5451:3). 


4.5.1.4.2 Allocations 


As a recipient of allotments of natural produce, the cupbearer features prom- 
inently in the 8"-century wine lists where he receives either five qû or two qi 
of wine. Apart from wine rations (presumably only given out on a special 
occasion), the cupbearer is also attested as a recipient of bread or beer, either 
one emaru [x] qû (CTN 1 34:4^) or one emaru only (CTN 1 35 i 12”). The 
female cupbearers are also recipients(?) of one jar of beer according to 
an administrative record from Nineveh (SAA 7 26:2”). Otherwise, there is 
the cupbearer of the queen who is provided with one Sapputu-bowl (of wine) 
and one mina of copper, according to an administrative document recording 
the redistribution of tribute to court personnel (SAA 11 36 iii 3-4). While the 
allotments of wine and the beer are meant for the cupbearer's individual 
consumption," the provision of copper may have been related to the cup- 
bearer's official tasks: they could have been meant for the acquisition or the 
manufacture of commodities such as vessels." In a broken administrative 
record the cupbearer is possibly recorded as a recipient of redistributed audi- 
ence gifts,?? though details are not preserved. In an administrative document 
from Guzana dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III an unnamed cupbearer is 
mentioned as recipient of tunics and so is A3Sür-taklak (TH 63:3, 4, b.e. 7), 
who is presumably identicial with the homonymous cupbearer mentioned in 
TH 35. Similarly, the “House of the Cupbearer" received an amount (lost) of 
linen fibre for consumption (SAA 7 115 r. ii 8). 


?9 SAA 14 61 r. 6/60 r. 7; 441 r. 7; 215 r. 10. 

270 With the bowl (of wine) recorded in SAA 11 36 this is made explicit through the designa- 
tion akullíi (consumption), occasionally written along with the wine and bread allocations in this 
tablet. 

27! Alternatively, the copper was intended as a means to buy a certain commodity needed by 
the cupbearer. Such a procedure is indicated by an account of i/ku-contributions where copper 
is meant for oil for the lamp (CTN 2 141: 6-7). 

2? CTN 3 89:33’. The tablet is possibly part of the same document as CTN 3 88 (Dalley 
and Postgate 1984: 152) which lists ilkakate payments made by the treasurer to the palace 
(cf. CTN 3 87). 
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4.5.1.4.3 Functions 


The domestic function of the cupbearer, suggested by his title and the numer- 
ous associations with other domestic personnel (see introduction), is confirmed 
by evidence for his actual tasks. Most illustrative in this respect is the descrip- 
tion of the royal meal (naptunu). Here the cupbearer is ordered by the palace 
supervisor to fill the heavy beakers (kasate dannáte), presumably either with 
wine or beer, after everything is prepared for dinner (SAA 20 33 r. i 46’). 
This corresponds to the order of some wine lists where the cupbearer is imme- 
diately listed after, or close to, the palace supervisor.” The type of beaker or 
cup referred to in SAA 20 33 (kasu) is also mentioned in the wine lists, where 
they are in some cases listed next to the cupbearer.?"* The cupbearer's concern 
with the supply of beverages is also indicated by his association with other 
professionals and officials responsible for drinks: together with a brewer, he 
witnesses a legal document according to which the wine master and his deputy 
owe silver. While the cupbearer traditionally provided beer, as indicated by the 
KAS (for šikāru) as part of the logographic writing of his title, it is likely that 
he also poured out other beverages, particularly including wine. The cupbearer 
is associated with a different matter in a letter of Sarru-émuranni, governor of 
Mazamua, to the king (Sargon) (SAA 5 206). It says that 420 talents of bronze 
scraps were taken from one of the palace treasury houses (bet nakkamti) and 
stored in the storehouse (bet gaté) of the cupbearer. The metal could have been 
used for the production of metal vessels (needed by the cupbearer), as was 
possibly also the case with the copper allotted to the cupbearer according to 
SAA 11 36. In any case, the cupbearer in question was apparently active in the 
provincial palace in Mazamua.”” 

The cupbearers among the reviewed troops in Mazamua were taken on cam- 
paign as part of the domestics (SAA 5 215, see above). The captured(?) cup- 
bearer A[...], assuming that the interpretation of this broken passage is correct, 
was even introduced into the king's cohort (kisri Sa Sarri) to replace a cavalry- 
man in the reign of Sargon (SAA 1 194:4—5^). The cupbearer mentioned in 
a fragment of a Babylonian letter from the reign of Esarhaddon seems to have 
been involved in the recruitment of people (SAA 18 65:6”). This latter case 
may correspond to the fact that many Assyrian officials are involved in differ- 
ent tasks in 7?-century Babylonia, compared with their counterparts in their 
homeland. Even in his homeland the cupbearer does not seem to have been only 


23 Listed subsequently: CTN 1 2 i 13-14; 8:25-26. Listed in proximity to the palace super- 
visor: CTN 13 ii 6, 8; 6 r. 45, 47; 11 r. 16, 187; 16:207, 22°; 19:22, 23. 

7^ CTN 1 2 i 14, 15; 3 ii 3, 6; 6 r. 47, 49. The association of the cupbearer with kasu 
(GU.ZI) is already observable in Old Babylonian sources (CAD $/II 28 s.v. šaqü A.a). 

275 Other cupbearers seem to have been active in the province Guzana: An unnamed(?) 
cupbearer and A&&ür-taklak (TH 63:3, 4), who is presumably identical with the homonymous 
cupbearer mentioned in TH 35. 
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responsible for the supply of beverages in institutional households. This is 
indicated by his association with the feeding of deportees, as emerges from 
a testimony concerning the theft of an Erra statue in a letter to the king 
(Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) (SAA 13 157:11^). Perhaps, though, the chief 
cupbearer is meant here instead, as is also possible for the reference in 
SAA 18 65. Despite that, the cupbearer may have been related to the watering 
(and feeding) of cattle, as indicated by his frequent association with the fodder 
master (rab kissiti) in the wine lists.?76 


4.5.1.4.4 Rank 


Apart from cupbearers whose dependent status was owed to the Assyrian 
policy of conquest, as indicated by the aforementioned letter mentioning 
the cupbearer A[...] introduced into the cavalry of the king's cohort (SAA 1 
194:4-5”), some other dependent cupbearers are mentioned in donations 
(to temples, SAA 12 91:4—5) and grants (to officials, SAA 12 63:5”). The 
cupbearer serving the king's mother, by contrast, was presumably a higher 
rank. The relative status of a cupbearer, as was the case with other types 
of domestics, depended on the household or domain in which he was active. 
These discrepancies are also clear with regard to the subordinates attested for 
some cupbearers, who were certainly not active for low-ranking representatives 
of this profession." In the reign of Sennacherib the chariot driver of the cup- 
bearer, Zazi, is attested as witness in three legal documents.?" Sukkaia was 
another subordinate of the cupbearer, probably once designated as the latter's 
"servant" when witnessing a legal transaction (SAA 6 342 r. 12-13). 


4.5.2 The mar šaqie (son of the cupbearer) 


In addition to the cupbearer, the “son of the cupbearer” is attested in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. Abu-ila'1, mar šāqie of the Nabû Temple, acts as a witness 
when two brothers are donated by their uncle to Nabú of Kalhu (SAA 12 95 
r. 16). Otherwise, “sons of the cupbearer" are assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a 
in the context of his appointment to oversee the establishment of Kalhu 
(SAA 12 82:4—5; 83 r. 3). They are enumerated together with domestic person- 
nel, as is clear from the fact that the confectioner is listed immediately before 
the *sons of the cupbearer" (the remainder of this section is broken in both 
exemplars). Like the cupbearer, the “son of the cupbearer" is listed as a recip- 
ient of wine in the wine lists. He is usually provided with 2 qi of wine as 


276 CTN 1 6 r. 47, 48; 8:24, 26; 11 r. 17, 18°; 13:21, 22". 
?7 Perhaps they were even meant to be in the service of the chief cupbearer. 
28 SAA 6 39 r. 8-9; 40 r. 15-16; 41 r. 7-8. 
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a single person, while four qñ of wine are handed over to a group of cupbear- 
ers (CTN 1 1 r. iii 16). Compared to the wine rations given to the cupbearer, 
the ration given to a single “son of the cupbearer" is only 1⁄4 of the amount 
the cupbearer was provided with, or even less (compared with the five qü 
sometimes listed along with the cupbearer). Judging by their occurrence in the 
wine lists, the “sons of the cupbearer" were active in the palace sphere, though 
they were also employed in temples, as is clear from the title of Abu-ila'1. 
The cultic involvement of the “son of the cupbearer" is also evident from a 
ritual text according to which one “son of the cupbearer" steps to the right of 
the king and deposits an arzallu-implement(?) before the king (SAA 20 16 
i 107-117). While there are no additional attestations available, this functionary 
might be compared with the LÜ.DUMU-SANGA who functioned as a sort of 
assistant of the SANGA, as Menzel (1981 I: 283) pointed out.?? While the 
subordinate position of the “son of the cupbearer” to the cupbearer is indicated 
by the title, his comparatively small wine rations support the idea that he was 
a sort of assistant, probably even apprentice, of the cupbearer. In view of the 
common practice of transferring a profession or function from father to son, 
the literal meaning of maru may have been justified. 


4.6 The bet kasiri (“House of the Tailor") 


The *House of the Tailor" is mentioned three times in an administrative 
document from Nineveh recording the distribution of linen fibre, madder and 
wool for consumption. It receives an amount (lost) of linen fibre and two 
talents of madder, the first entry being listed immediately after the “Second 
House" (SAA 7 115 1 13, ii 21). In addition, the “House of the Tailor" 
receives another amount ([x+]5 minas) of linen fibre which, together with the 
other allocations of linen fibre in this section, is described as (for the) “New 
House" (SAA 7 115 ii 7, 16). The other recipients mentioned here include 
the “House of the Cupbearer" and the “Second House" which are immedi- 
ately listed after the *House of the Tailor". We deal here with two separate 
“Houses of the Tailor". One was presumably accommodated by one of the 
palaces of Nineveh and Kalhu that are listed as recipients of linen fibre at the 
beginning of this record. The other one formed part of the “New House” 
(É-GIBIL) which was translated as *New Palace" by the edition. I do not 
necessarily believe this interpretation, because the New Palace of Kalhu is 
clearly rendered as KUR-GIBIL in the same text (SAA 7 115 1 6). However, 
the “New House" presumably was a palatial establishment, and if not a palace 
itself then it may have formed part of a palace. The fact that the "House of 
the Tailor" is recorded in proximity to the “House of the Cupbearer" and the 


279 On the mar sangi see Menzel 1981 I: 197-8. 
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“Second House” underlines the close connection of these departments, as can 
be also observed for the associated professional groups (see above). 


'É' LU.ka-sir SAA 7 115 i 13 nd (probably 7 century) 
É LÜ.ka-sir SAA 7 115 ii 21 nd (probably 7* century) 
E! LU*.ka-sir SAA 7 115 r.ii7 nd (probably 7* century) 


Table 10: References to the *House of the Tailor" 


4.6.1 Tailors 


The word kasiru, as the participle form of the verb kasaru (“to tie, knot”), 
denotes a "craftsman producing textiles" from Old Babylonian times on. 
According to CAD, the kasiru not only describes the craftsman but can refer 
alternatively to an official from the Middle Assyrian period on.78° This was 
rejected by Jakob (2003: 426) for the Middle Assyrian period, where the kasiru 
only appears as a craftsman. In the Neo-Assyrian sources palace and temple 
tailors had official tasks (in view of their apparently enhanced position), though 
we lack any concrete proof in this respect (see below). The title is either writ- 
ten syllabically as LU/LU*.ka-sir; or logographically as (LÜ/LÜ*).KA.KÉS, 
(LU/LU*).TUG.KA.KES and (LU).KÉS. The supposedly related office of 
"chief tailor" is not included here but is discussed as part of the military since 
he mainly features as a military official active in Babylonia and thus he bears 
an honorific and not a professional title. 


4.6.1.1 kasirus of the temple 


The only known tailor who was temple tailor according to his title is Summa- 
Aššūr, designated “tailor of Aššur” in a legal record from Assur (SAAB 9 
71:3). Here he is named as the father of the three brothers As&&ür-le'i, 
Mudammiq-AX&ür and Sama&-ré'ü'a who divided up his estate in the reign of 
Assurbanipal (650 or later). He passed on to his three sons a few slaves, 60 
emaru of barley and “debt notes" (egirtu) amounting to 1 /^ minas 6 shekels 
of silver (indicating that he was active as creditor) in equal parts, while the 
house itself apparently remains shared property, also inhabited by his widow. 
The house in question may have been the one the same(?) Summa-Aisir 
bought 33 years earlier from Bel-ana-marruqi, palace manager of the Inner 
City, for 30 shekels of silver (SAAB 9 75:9). It was probably also the same 


xx= 


Šumma-Aššür who owed ten minas of copper in the year 687 (StAT 2 67:1). 


280 CAD K 257-63 s.v. kasaru; CAD K 264-5 s.v. kasiru A: “(a craftsman producing textiles 
by a special technique)” and CAD K 265 s.v. kasiru B: “(an official of low rank in a house- 
hold)”; cf. AHw 458 “Knüpfer, Gewandschneider(?)”. 
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4.6.1.2 kasirus of the palace and the royal family 


Tailors explicitly described as palace tailors only occur in legal transactions, 
either as active parties or as witnesses, from the reign of Sennacherib on: the 
palace tailor Šar-Aššür is witness when a house in Assur is sold by Bèl-ana- 
marruqi, palace manager of the Inner City, to Summa-A&ür, tailor of the Aššur 
Temple (SAAB 9 75 r. 32). He is listed among priests and also other palace 
employees such as the gatekeeper of the palace and the fowler of the palace. 
The same Sàr-Ax&ür, though lacking a title, occurs as witness in another house 
sale document (SAAB 9 73 t.e. 51). According to another legal document from 
the reign of Esarhaddon the palace tailor Ammi-ramu was witness when 
27 persons together with their belongings including land and cattle in the town 
of Dadi-ualla, located in the province of Talmusu, were placed as a pledge, for 
20 minas of silver, for an unnamed sekretu by Milkia, governor of Talmusu 
(SAA 6 91 r. 27, 681). The transaction is also witnessed by Nabüti, cohort 
commander of the weavers. As active parties to legal transactions there are the 
palace tailors Kalhaiu and Adda-pisia attested, both selling slaves. According 
to a document from Ma'allanate (reign of Sennacherib), the palace tailor 
Kalhaiu sells his slave for 1 4 minas to Handi (O 3695:1—2), a men well 
attested in documents from Ma'allanate. In addition, there is the palace tailor 
Adda-pisia, said to come from the town Daria, who, together with his son, sells 
a female servant for one mina four shekels of silver in the reign of Assurbanipal 
(StAT 2 169:1-2). Adda-pisia is not only designated palace tailor but royal 
palace tailor. 

Apart from these attestations of palace tailors who took part in legal transac- 
tions, there is an administrative document dealing with the domestic sector of 
the palace, from the reign of Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II, which records 
palace servants and bearded men who are additionally described as tailors 
(ND 2498:1 77^). Here, Mannu-ki-[...] and his two colleagues (names lost), 
are summed up as palace servants (urad ekalli), members of the class of Xa-resi 
(see section 8.3.5 The urad ekalli and other classes). Furthermore, these three 
palace servants are summed up together with three bearded men (Sa-ziqni), 
namely Ahu-dürt, Seranu and Summa-Adad, as six tailors. This administrative 
document additionally not only records 10 Xa-beti-Xanie and five cooks but 
once again four palace servants and two bearded men (though without further 
details). The two court classes Sa-rési (and thus also the urad ekalli) and the 
Sa-ziqni, on the one hand apparently acted side-by-side (also judging by their 
depiction in pairs on the reliefs),??! and, on the other hand seem to have been 


28! E.g, the two scribes depicted on a relief from the reign of Sennacherib (BM 124956, South- 
West Palace, in Barnett et al. 1998: PI. 255) and the depiction of Assyrian officials in a procession 
of prisoners from the reign of AS8urnasirpal II (BM 124539, North-West Palace, see https://www. 
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distinguished in terms of their operational areas, with especially the palace 
servants operating in the home environment and in the immediate vicinity of 
the king and the bearded men being en route (see section 8.5 The sa-ziqni). 
Apart from these categories of tailors there is a third one attested with the royal 
palace tailor Adda-pisia. Assuming that the tailors classified as palace servants 
were specifically active in the palace, it is the royal palace tailor, probably the 
personal tailor of the king, who was closest to the crown and enjoyed a higher 
rank. Also the queen had her own tailor: Sukkaia, tailor of the queen, owed 
2] emaru of barley belonging to the god Nabû in the reign of Assurbanipal and 
placed the woman La-abáši as a pledge (ND 5448: 1-2, 5). The tailors enumer- 
ated as possible intriguers against the crown in two queries to the sun-god 
(SAA 4 142:9; 144:9) dating to the reign of Esarhaddon are those who were 
active in close proximity to the crown. Other tailors who lack any description 
but seem to have been also related to the royal household are those listed in 
the ration list of beer or bread CTN 1 34 and also those listed in administrative 
records from Nineveh (SAA 7 21:87; 22:4”). The background of an administra- 
tive document from 8"-century Kalhu that lists ten tailors as “additional [crafts- 
men](?)" (ND 27284 r. 14’ and Le. 1: [PAB x LU.um-mal-ni tar-di-tii) remains 
unclear, as is the case with some other texts from Nineveh listing tailors 
(SAA 7 20r. 11 3; SAA 11 177:6’, r. 7). 


4.6.1.3 kasirus of high-ranking officials 


Individual tailors who were in the service of particular officials are only 
known from the witness lists of legal documents. These include NA4.SÜ-ahu- 
iddina and probably Hutusu (if the single designation refers to him too), palace 
tailor(s) of the palace supervisor (CTN 2 4 r. 3, 4); [...]-mudammiq, tailor and 
servant of the governor of Kalhu (Edubba 10 51 r. 8-9); and Gidgiddanu and 
Süsi, tailors and servants of the deputy governor of Kalhu (SAA 6 31 r. 23-24). 
These tailors may have been either granted to these officials or purchased by 
them; sold tailors (together with their families) are attested in a few legal 
documents from the reign of Tiglath-pileser III on 287 While another tailor 
occurs as seller of a tailor in CTN 2 6,2 in SAA 6 312 it is the royal chariot 
driver Remanni-Adad who purchases such a professional. All these tailors may 
have been individual personnel of these officials rather than being assigned to 
them for the official's duties. In addition, three tailors, according to a broken 


britishmuseum.org/research/collection online/collection object details.aspx?objectId-805214& 
partId-1 &searchText=124539&page=1). 

282 CTN 2 6:3; SAA 6 312:4; 14 186:3. 

283 The seller is Ninuàiu, URU.NI[NA]-a-a without the personal determinative given in 
CTN 2 6:3, while this is the case in CTN 2 6:2 ("URU.NINA-a-a). It was suggested that this was 
not the seller's real name but rather a designation as to his origin Nineveh (Postgate 1973: 35). 
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letter written to an official (heading lost), actually belonged to the “son of Ze" 
who is identified as Marduk-apla-iddina, king of the Sealand (SAA 15 214). 
They ran away and were sold to a certain Ina-t@8i-étir. 

Apart from being purchased and thus either constituting permanent slaves or 
temporarily enslaved individuals (due to a financial crisis), tailors were also 
employed in return for wages. 'This is indicated by a plaintive letter of Urdu- 
Gula, presumably to be identified with the homonymous exorcist, demonstrat- 
ing to the king (Esarhaddon) his urgent needs and complaining about the fact 
that he had fallen in disgrace. He states that he is even not able to pay the wages 
(igre) of a tailor (SAA 10 294 r. 27-28). While this is the only evidence of 
a tailor associated with the payment of wages,”?# the context suggests that 
these wages were rather low since Urdu-Gula wanted to stress his financial 
ruin. A man of his class could usually be expected to afford a tailor. 


4.6.1.4 kasirus 


4.6.1.4.1 Legal transactions and business engagements 


Many tailors attested by name feature as witnesses to legal documents from 
the reign of Aššūr-dān III on.?9 As an active party the tailor is once attested as 
seller of another tailor for [x] minas of copper in the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III (CTN 2 6:2). Otherwise, the tailors attested as active parties to legal trans- 
actions include the tailor of the queen, Sukkaia, who owed barley to the Nabü 
Temple (ND 5448) and the palace tailors Adda-pisia and Kalhaiu who sold 
slaves (StAT 2 169, O 3695). Also Summa-Ax&ür, presumably identical with 
the homonymous tailor of Aššur whose inheritance was divided up according 
to SAAB 9 71, bought a house (SAAB 9 75) and owed 10 minas of copper 
(StAT 2 67). In addition, the tailor's economic involvement is clear from an 
administrative document from a private archive from Assur. A tailor (unnamed), 
son of La-tubasanni-AS&ür, is listed along with 4 1/8 shekels of what might be 
silver (StAT 1 47 ii 85). Probably the tailor, and the other individuals listed 
here, are recorded as debtors. 


4.6.1.4.2 Allocations 


As a recipient of institutional distributions the tailor occurs twice. Tailors 
obtained [x] amount of bread or beer according to a ration list from Kalhu 
(CTN 1 34:5”). In an administrative document from Huzirina, the tailor Lit-ili, 


284 For the professions attested as hired labourers in the Neo-Assyrian sources see Radner 
(2007b: 189), including discussion of the present case (Radner 2007b: 192). 

285 Aššūr-ia[...] (KAN 4 62 r. 29), Aššūr-erība (SAAB 5 35 r. 24), Ilu-taba (BATSH 6 13 r. 6), 
Tariba-Issar (SAA 6 124 r. 8), Zabinu (SAA 6 81 r. 6), Zahatutu (SAA 6 124 r. 7), Ulülaiu 
(SAA 14 21 r. 8), name lost (SAA 14 202 r. 4^). For tailors of the palace and subordinate to high- 
ranking officials attested as witnesses see above. 
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probably assigned to a particular city as indicated by the restored URU follow- 
ing his title, is said to have received ten shekels of silver(?) in the year 638* 
(STT 48 r. 8^. While the tailors referred to in the wine lists had a palace con- 
nection, Lit-ili may have been assigned to the municipal sphere (STT 48 mainly 
refers to temple personnel such as a priest and lahhennus). An unnamed tailor 
is recorded as a recipient(?) of one leather hide in an administrative record 
from Guzana (TH 65:10). 


4.6.1.4.3 Functions 


As demonstrated in the introduction to this chapter, the tailor is often associ- 
ated with other domestic personnel as is the case in administrative records 
(SAA 7 21, 22; CTN 1 34), queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 142, 144) and letters 
(SAA 5 215). The same observation can be made for legal records where the 
tailor occurs together with bakers (SAA 6 81, SAAB 5 35, CTN 2 4). Other- 
wise, the tailor is frequently associated with professionals concerned with 
textiles and clothing in everyday documents, either with other tailors (CTN 2 
6, SAA 6 124, SAA 6 31), with weavers (SAAB 5 35, ND 5448, ND 2728+, 
ZTT 22), or with tanners (SAA 6 31, ND 2728+, Radner 2016 1.53). Moreover, 
the tailor, together with the chief tailor, is listed in a section of a lexical list 
devoted to professions concerned with textiles and clothing, including weavers 
and fullers (MSL 12 233 (A) 7). 

The tailor's concerns are otherwise indicated by the deliveries of linen fibre 
and madder to the bet kasiri, as well as the task of handing in dirty towels and 
giving out clean towels that was carried out by a Sa-bét-kasiri (see below). In 
addition, the tailor is, together with the tanner, mentioned along with under- 
garments (Supdlitu) which are valued at 17 minas 18 shekels (of silver) (Radner 
2016 1.53:5-6). We lack any concrete Neo-Assyrian evidence about the actual 
tasks of the tailor. Based on the Middle Assyrian evidence, the kasiru was 
concerned with the production and supply of textiles. He appears in connection 
with carpets as well as garments made out of wool and linen (Jakob 2003: 
426-8), which corresponds in part to the material delivered to the Neo-Assyrian 
bèt kasiri. Originally proposed by Kócher, Jakob (2003: 426, fn. 33) assumes 
the translation *knotter" to be the most suitable. Such a translation would 
correspond to the literal meaning of the term and might basically be correct 
also for the first millennium BCE. Zap However, it seems too narrow if we 
assume that the kdsiru’s responsibilities in a palatial context in the Neo-Assyrian 
period include the cleaning, storage and supply of textiles and clothing as well 
as the sewing of the wardrobe of the residents of the palace. 


286 There might be another term for “knotter” attested in a Neo-Assyrian record, namely 
hadilu (written ha-di-li), see Radner 2016 1.52 r. 2 and comment. 
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Tailors were not only employed in the various large households (see above), 
they were also taken on campaign, as the letter of Adad-isse'a, governor of 
Mazamua, to the king (Sargon) shows. Here twelve tailors among other domes- 
tics are recorded as domestic personnel (nisé beti) reviewed as part of the 
troops (sab sarri) stationed in Mazamua (SAA 5 215:16). Tailors were also 
involved in the arrangement of military equipment, as is clear from a letter from 
Tushan (ZTT 22). Mannu-ki-Libbali, probably writing to the treasurer (if 
restored correctly), complains about the difficulties of commanding the func- 
tionaries and professionals, including tailors and probably the chief tailor(?), 
who are with him without assistance. They were concerned with the repair and 
preparation of military equipment, as indicated by the references to “those who 
scour the tools" (tillu kaparu) and “those who make the repairs" (batqu kasaru) 
(ZTT 22:9-10, 13). 


4.6.2 The sa-bet-kasiri (“of the House of the Tailor") 


The bet kasiri occurs only once, as part of a compound referring to an 
employee, namely the Xa-bét-kásiri. According to its writing (LU". $4-É- 
KA.KÉS) it could also be read as Ja-beér-kisri.?"” Since this profession is referred 
to in a single text containing instructions about the royal meal (naptunu), where 
mainly the tasks of the Sa-béti-Sanie are described, an interpretation as Sa-bét- 
kasiri seems more likely. This is not only supported by the fact that the Second 
House and the department of the tailor as well as their personnel are associated 
with each other (see above) but also by the task that the LÚ* $4-É-KA.KÉS 
carries out here: he is ready to receive the dirty towels (TUG.sa-su-up-pa-a-te) 
and the dirty hand towels (TUG.sdé-SU.2.MES) to give out the clean ones.?5? 


5 SECURITY AND GUARD 


A crucial aspect of the administration of Neo-Assyrian palaces was the organ- 
isation and supervision of their access. This does involve the access to the pal- 
ace itself and to various units within the palace complex. As for the personnel 
and officials who were concerned with gateways to and within the palaces, the 
following titles are attested in Neo-Assyrian sources: rab até (“chief 
gatekeeper"),?9? ati (“gatekeeper”), Sa-pan-nérebi (“entrance supervisor"), 


287 Müller 1937: 62-9, 77, translating it as “Zeugmeister”, “Beamter des Vorratshauses, 
Depots", cf. Klauber 21968: 18. Also the edition SAA 20 33 reads sa-bet-kisri and translates it 
as "special stock-room assistant". 

288 For towels, sasuppu, see CAD S/III 376 s.v. Susuppu; see also Gaspa 2018: 332-3. For 
hand towel, subatu ša gaté, see CAD Q 200 s.v. qatu in ša qati. 

289 The atf rabá is only attested for the Assur Temple (see Menzel 1981 I: 230, referring to 
SAA 20 51 i 10). 
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sukkallu Sa nérebi (“vizier of the entrance") and rab sikkati (“lock master”). 
The atii, probably a Sumerian loanword, is already attested in Old Babylonian 
texts; the first references to the rab até (rab eté) can be found in Middle Assyr- 
ian sources. The sukkallu ša nérebi, the Sa-pdn-nérebi and the rab sikkati occur 
first in Neo-Assyrian sources, with the rab sikkati being also attested in Neo- 
Babylonian sources. As to the Neo-Assyrian writings, the ati is written 
(LÜ/LÜ*).1.DU;,9! the rab até LU/LU“.GAL-I.DU; (MES), GAL-I.DU;. 
MES and GAL-LÜ*.I.DU,.MES, and the rab sikkati LU.GAL-GIS.GAG. 
MES, LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-GAG.MES, LU*.GAL-GAG,”? GAL-GAG.(MES) and 
LU.GAL-si-ka(-a)-te. The LÜ.GAL-SIG (in SAAB 3 67 r. 5’) may refer to 
the rab sikkati too (Finkel 1989: 66, fn. 4). The Sa-pan-nérebi is attested with 
the syllabic writings (LÜ/LÜ*).sá-IGI-né-re-bi and LÚ*.ša-IGI-né-re-bi. For 
the sukkallu Sa nérebi we have LÜ*.SUKKAL sa né-re-bi. The Neo-Assyrian 
evidence for gatekeepers and chief gatekeepers in temples was discussed by 
Menzel (1981 I: 230). In 2010, Radner published an article about gatekeepers 
and lock masters in the Neo-Assyrian palaces. Since she examined the chief 
gatekeeper, the entrance supervisor and the lock master in detail (with compre- 
hensive lists of attestations),”? the present section only offers a summary of 
Radner's observations, with occasional additional comments. Only for the 
“vizier of the entrance" and the “gatekeeper” are the entire Neo-Assyrian data 
given below. As for the latter, those who clearly had a temple connection— 
judging by their title—are excluded,”" as are the gatekeepers concerned with 
city gates.??5 The affiliation of several gatekeepers listed below remains uncer- 
tain; they were not necessarily palace personnel. 


290 For the latter see Bongenaar 1997: 134. For atû and rab até see CAD A/II 516-8, cf. 
AHw 88, HAD 28 s.v. eté and Jakob 2003: 224—9; for Sa-pan-nérebi see CAD N/II 175-7 s.v. 
nérebu = “entrance”, cf. AHw 780. The rab sikkati was identified as “lock master" by Radner 
2010b: 275-6, see below. 

291 The reading pétiu (plural: pētiūte) proposed by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 7, fn. 2, 102) is 
obsolete, see Menzel 1981 I: 230 and II: 188, n. 3058-9. 

?? Writings which lack a plural marker and/or the determinative GIS cause ambiguous read- 
ings thanks to the GAG-sign which can alternatively be read DU, thus referring to the Babylonian 
title rab bani (see therefore Jursa 1995: 57-8). 

293 A few attestations were omitted: for the chief gatekeeper; add [...], SAA 14 264 r. 1^; [...] 
Sun, VAT 19510 r. 9 and the aforementioned reference to the lock master (SAAB 3 67 r. 5^). 

294 Tn everyday documents we encounter the following references: StAT 3 23 r. 3 (Lit-Aèsar, 
“of the Aššur Temple”), SAA 14 39 r. 11 (Hirisaiu, “of Bit-Kidmuri", he occurs in several legal 
documents involving cohort commander Kakkullanu), Ahi-larim (SAA 14 169:9, “of the Ninurta 
Temple"), Sukkaia (Radner 2016 L41:7, “of Nabû”; for other attestations of this man see Radner, 
PNA 3/I 1155-6 s.v. Sukkaia 43), [...] (SAA 14 264 r. 4, “of Nabû”) and Ahhütu (StAT 3 63 
r. 7° (“of the god(?)”). In addition, there are gatekeepers of the temple attested in the land grant 
SAA 12 48 r. 12; they also occur in a text recording the duties of the personnel of the Aššür 
Temple (SAA 20 50 r. i 16% ii 3, 4, 5). 

295 Adda-hati, employed in the former kingdom of Hamat, informs the king (Sargon) that there 
are neither city overseers nor gatekeepers in Supat (SAA 1 176 r. 9-11). As a witness we encoun- 
ter Silim(m)u, keeper of the city gate of Nineveh (ND 2306 r. 18-19), Zizi, keeper of the city 
gate (StAT 3 23 r. 14), Sakip-As&ür, keeper of the Assur Gate (of Assur) (Radner 2016 I.33 r. 15), 
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In addition to the aforementioned titles, we encounter a few designations 
formed with the term babu, denoting a door or a gate (CAD B 14-26). These 
are the Sa-muhhi-babi (LU.$4-UGU-KA), the $a-pan-babi/babate (Sá-1GI— 
KÁ.MES), the $a-babi (LÜÓ/LÜ*.(s4—)KÁ) and the massar-babi ([LÜ.EN]. 
NUN-KÁ).?6 We may translate these as “overseer of the gate(s)”, “gate super- 
visor", “janitor” and “gate guard”. The sa-bàábi and the massar-babi are 
already known from before the first millennium, while the Sa-muhhi-babi and 
the Sa-pan-babi seem to have been only introduced in Neo-Assyrian times.??7 
Although these references remain ambiguous as to whether they were employed 
in the palace (rather than at city gates and the like), they too are briefly dis- 
cussed below. The same is true for the commander-of-the-guards (rab massiri) 
and common personnel performing guard duty referred to with the designations 
Sa-massarti and massaru. 


5.1 The rab até (chief gatekeeper) 


The Neo-Assyrian attestations of the chief gatekeeper are restricted to the 
7* century, when they only occur as witnesses to legal transactions involving 
men such as the royal chariot driver Remanni-Adad (e.g. SAA 6 297), the 
cohort commander Mannu-ki-Arbail (e.g. SAA 6 206), the chamberlain Urdu- 
Issar (SAA 14 65 and 66), the royal sa-resi Ilu-sabtanni (SAA 6 283) and the 
unnamed sakintu of Kilizi (SAA 6 247). As already pointed out by Radner 
(2010b: 272-3), Ha-bašti is by far the best known chief gatekeeper whose 
activity as witness can be traced from 679 down to 663.75 She also notes that 
there was apparently more than one chief gatekeeper active at a time since 
Ha-basti is occasionally recorded together with the chief gatekeepers Nabû- 
Sumu-usur (SAA 6 278 r. 9, 11; 307 r. 3, 5; 308 r. 7, 8) and Tariba-Issar 
(SAA 14 65 r. 7, 117; 66 r. 4’, 8”). Although we lack any sort of affiliation for 


and Remanni-AsSür, keeper of the Suhu Gate (of Assur) (StAT 3 69 r. 21^; see Faist 2007: 111 
with additional attestations such as in StAT 3 84:6 and StAT 2 14 r. 17 presumably referring to 
the very same Rëmanni-Aššüur). [...], “gatekeeper of the main gate”, was probably concerned 
with a city gate too (SAA 14 202:11). An official concerned with city gates was apparently also 
the rab abullati (“overseer of the city gates", attested in the letter SAA 13 128 r. 17). Note also 
the Arab leader Idibi'ilu who was appointed as border guard (referred to as atii) towards Egypt 
by Tiglath-pileser III (RINAP 1 42:34’, cf. nos. 44:16 , 47 r. 6^). The term om was used here in 
a figurative sense. 

?9 Apart from the massar-babi we encounter numerous Neo-Assyrian attestations of massuru 
(“guard”) and Sa-massarti (“watchman”); these mostly did not guard gateways but other things, 
see below. Note also the *commander-of-ten of the gate of ASSur” (rab eserti Sa bab Assur) who 
together with a gatekeeper is witness to a purchase of a house (StAT 2 14 r. 13”). 

297 See HAD 12 s.v. babu, cf. CAD B 27 s.v. ša-bābi and Sa-muhhi-babi and CAD M/I 342 
s.v. massaru 1.b. Note that a rab babi is attested in a Middle Assyrian text (Jakob 2003: 230, also 
referring to a single Middle Babylonian reference). 

28 Radner, PNA 2/I 435-6 s.v. Hā-bāštī 2. For a study of the chief gatekeeper Hā-bāšti see 
also Lipiñski 1983, especially focussing on the meaning and background of his personal name. 
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the chief gatekeepers, their association with the palace is indicated by the types 
of officials whose legal transactions they witnessed (see above). Likewise, they 
seem to have been active in the temples,” and we may therefore assume that 
larger institutions which employed a considerable number of gatekeepers 
usually appointed a chief gatekeeper. Regarding their career path, it is indicated 
by the chief gatekeeper Nabü-Sumu-usur (attested in 674 and 668) that they 
were recruited from among the gatekeepers since he is likely to be identified 
with the homonymous gatekeeper listed in an administrative document possibly 
dating to the reign of Esarhaddon.*” Together with a chariot driver and a prefect, 
he is assigned here to the "residences" of the scribes, presumably denoting 
temporary lodgings (Fales and Postgate 1992: XVII-XIX). 

Chief gatekeepers attested in the reign of Sennacherib do not occur in later 
sources.??! This may reflect measures at court, such as dismissals or even execu- 
tions, following the murder of Sennacherib, according to Radner (2010b: 273). 
Since gatekeepers made a major contribution to the security of the court and its 
dwellers, this seems plausible. Although the chief gatekeepers are only attested 
in the 7 century, it seems likely that they were employed before then. This is 
supported by the fact that the rab até already occurs in Middle Assyrian sources 
(Jakob 2003: 227, in KAJ 102). Neither from this nor from the Neo-Assyrian 
evidence do the specific tasks of the chief gatekeeper emerge. Like the other 
rab-x officials, he was presumably an administrative official (appointed to 
palaces and temples) who supervised the activities of the gatekeepers and bore 
responsibility for the gateways of his institution. 


5.2 The atii (gatekeeper) 


Among the numerous references to gatekeepers in Neo-Assyrian sources, 
we encounter comparatively many gatekeepers qualified as “of the palace". 
They are almost exclusively attested as witnesses to legal transactions, where 
they usually appear with colleagues. This is especially the case in the two legal 
documents from Assur (SAAB 9 75) and Nineveh (SAA 6 59) from the reign 


xx= 


of Sennacherib, each listing six gatekeepers of whom four are identical ( Aššur- 
le'ani, Banaia, Muqallil-kabti and Zizi). Those who witness the sale of a house 
by Bél-ana-marruqi, palace manager of the Inner City (SAAB 9 75), may have 


2” Note e.g. the gatekeeper (name lost) recorded as the first witness in SAA 14 264 r. I’. 
He is associated with both spheres since he is followed by the exorcist, chief exorcist, the gate- 
keepers of Nabú and “of the palace". 

300 SAA 7 9i 17’. However, this document possibly dates to the reign of Assurbanipal instead. 
Assuming that this refers to Nabü-Sumu-usur before he was appointed chief gatekeeper, SAA 7 9 
(and the contextually and/or prosopographically related texts, SAA 7 5-8, 10—2) would have been 
drawn up in the reign of Esarhaddon, before 674. 

301 These are Arbailaiu (SAA 6 130 r. 8) and Nabü'a (SAA 6 163 r. 11). 
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been active (together with Bel-ana-marruqi) in Assur (rather than in Nineveh). 
Apart from the majority of attestations dating to the reign of Sennacherib, there 
is a reference preserved from the 8" century (Edubba 10 15 r. 22^) and another 
one from after the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 14 169:8). The latter serves as 
a designation for Nabi-issé’a who is qualified as gatekeeper of the New Palace, 
probably of Nineveh. Zizi, who is three times attested as a witness,” is also 
mentioned in an administrative document from Nineveh listing court officials 
drawn up either in the reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal (SAA 7 5 r. i 13). 

Regarding the numerous other gatekeepers attested by name, the majority 
occurs as a witness to legal transactions. Beginning with the reign of Adad- 
nérari III they appear in legal documents from Kalhu,?? Assur, 29 Nineveh,?? 
and Imgur-Illil;?99 the majority of attestations dates to the 7 century (espe- 
cially to the reigns of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal or later).??" Like the gate- 
keepers of the palace, they occasionally witness legal transactions together, 
as is the case with Nergal-iddina who occurs together with his colleagues 
Marduk-sarru-usur, ? Mutaqqin-Assür (SAAB 5 35, FNALD 18) and Ubru-ili 
(StAT 2 181). Active parties involved in the legal transactions witnessed by 
gatekeepers include the treasurer of the queen (Edubba 10 32), a palace manager 


N SAA 650 r. 11°; 152 r. 5; SAAB 9 75 r. 36, 37. 

95 CTN 2 84 r. 3 ([...]); 94 r. 7 (Kénu-Sallim); CTN 3 8 r. 17 (Nabò-taqqinanni); 30 r. 15 
(S&p-Iniirta-asbat); Edubba 10 27 r. 10° (Adad-uballit); 32 r. 27 (Bél-ku[...]); ND 2306 r. 15, 16, 
17 (Hakkubaia, Silimmu, Abr-Hüru); ND 2315 r. 8 ([...]-SAR); ND 2323 r. 10 (Tuttaia); 
ND 2331 b.e. 7 (Rémanni-ilu); ND 3426 r. 14, Le. 2 (Nür-Samai, Tuttaia); ND 3429 r. 11, 15 
(Nür-Sama&, Tuttaia); ND 5453 r. 11-12 (Daiai); ND 5475/8 r. 5—6 ° (Nabü-balassu-iqbi); 
SAA 12 95 r. 17 ([...]. 

99 StAT 1 20r. 3 (Nabü-na'id); StAT 2 3 r. 7 (Qabürü'a); 8 r. 3, 5 ([...]); 36 r. 2 (Haldiaiu); 
37r.9 (Sulmu-Aia); 73 r. 9 (Riba-zeru); 81 r. 18 (Mannu-ki-As8ir); 110 r. 4’ ([...]); 181 r. 16, 
21 (Nergal-iddina, Ubru-ili); 198 r. 2 (Nergal-iddina); 201 r. 6 (Nergal-iddina); 207 r. 14, 25 
(Marduk-Sarru-usur, Nergal-iddina); 209 r. 6, 7 (Nergal-iddina, Marduk-Sarru-usur); 211 r. 6 
(Nabü-Sumu-iddina); StAT 3 5 r. 3^, 18° (Sabu-[da]mqu, Ahr-Iau); 19 r. 1^ (Anu-rubii); 36 r. 21, 
22 (A&Sür-mudammiq, Immeru); 88 r. 13° (Nergal-gimilli); FNALD 17 r. 10 (Aššūr-mušabši); 
KAN 4 8r. 27 (Tabalaiu); KAN 4 20 r. 25 (Kandalanu); KAN 4 26 r. 10 (Remanni-Illil); KAN 
4 44 r. 42 (Lidbubü-Irpu&ü, “of the governor of Assur"); VAT 9866 r. 4 (Nabü-Sarru-usur); VAT 
19537 r. 24 (As8ür-matu-taqqin); VAT 21000 r. 277, 28° ([...]-iddina, [...]-eriba); SAAB 5 23 
r. 3 (Nergal-iddina); 35 r. 32, 33, 34 (Marduk-Sarru-usur, Mutaqqin-As3ür, Nergal-iddina); 39 
r. 6 (Nergal-iddina); FNALD 18 r. 15, 16, 17 (Nergal-iddina, Marduk-Sarru-usur, Mutaqqin- 
Aššūr); KAV 189 r. 8° (Nergal-iddina); Radner 2016 I.11 Le. 2 ([...]); ILA r. 6 (Sulmá). 

95 SAA 66r. 14-15 (Silim-Issar, servant of the governor of Kalhu); 89 r. 11, 12 (Kubabu- 
eriba, Inürta-kibsr-usur); 130 r. 9 (Ubru-[...]); 133 r. 11 (Samiüa); 167 r. 5 (Nabü-bel-Sumati); 
169 r. 14° ([...]-asbat); 174 r. 10 (Sin-abu-usur); 177 r. 6 (Nuhèaia); 188 r. 3” (Ullu); 239 r. 4 
([...]-iqbi); 247 r. 7 (NuhSaia); 249 r. 3° (Nuhšaia); 299 r. 7-8 (Zarüti, “(of the) crown prince”); 
SAA 14 10 r. 4 (Inürta-taklak); 38 r. 4-5, 6° (Aššür-qassu, Ahülamma); 81 r. 6-7, 10 (Nabi- 
rēšī-išši, Mannu-ki-Adad); 145 r. 4 (Zeru-ken); 169:10 (Nabti-kudurri-usur, “of the commander- 
in-chief”); 373:1^ ([...]-Sama3). 

36 BT 107 r. 9 (Nergal-abu-usur); 139 r. 3 (Sikkatu-lamur?, this personal name seems to 
reflect its bearer's profession, see section 5.5 The rab sikkati (“lock master” )). 

397 Only those references are given here which include the title. 

308 SAAB 5 35, FNALD 18, StAT 2 207, 209. 
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(CTN 3 8), Sakintus (SAA 6 89, 247) and their subordinates (CTN 3 30),?? and 
the sSa-rési Samai-Éarru-usur (ND 3426, 3429, 3434, 3439), indicating that 
at least some of the unspecified gatekeepers were employed in palaces.?!? 
The comparative abundance of gatekeepers attested as witnesses leads to the 
impression that this is not necessarily coincidence but is related to the fact that 
transactions were in many cases processed at gates, either of representative 
buildings or cities, as is also clear from the letter SAA 16 88 according to 
which shepherds used to sell donkeys in front of the entrance of the palace. 

Gatekeepers are also attested as active parties to legal transactions. Mutaqqin- 
A&&ür, probably to be identified with the homonymous gatekeeper attested in 
SAAB 5 35, buys a slave for three(!) minas of silver (SAAB 9 109:6). Other- 
wise, the gatekeeper Ubru-Sebetti, together with Sép-Nabü-asbat, sells a woman 
to the palace manager Ubru-Nabi for one mina of silver (ND 3425:2-3). 
Another gatekeeper (name lost) is mentioned as father of the brothers selling a 
vegetable garden (SAA 14 252:3—4). Apart from being involved in purchases, 
gatekeepers are recorded as creditors and debtors. Mutaqqin-As&ür, otherwise 
known as gatekeeper, occurs as a creditor of barley (Radner 2016 I.10:3). As 
a debtor of barley we encounter the gatekeeper Arzani (ND 5459:2-3). The 
gatekeepers Mannu-ki-Adad (StAT 2 17:3), Aššūr-mātu-taqqin (Radner 2016 
L19:4) and Mutaqqin-ASSur (SAAB 9 115:5; StAT 2 88:5) are recorded as 
debtors of silver. In the case of Mutaqgin-As&ur, the silver is owed jointly, in 
StAT 2 88 both debtors are characterised as caravan entrepreneurs. The involve- 
ment of Mutaqqin-Aššūr in such enterprises is also indicated by his occurrence 
in a document listing silver amounts (VAT 20414 r. 6). Similarly, the gate- 
keeper Kisir-Nabü invested in trading enterprises.?!! 

All these references show that gatekeepers could enjoy some wealth and 
were able to engage in trading enterprises. Their commercial relevance is also 
supported by the possible identification of the aforementioned Mutaqgin-AsSür 
with a homonymous man recorded as guarantor (bel qgatate) in a debt note of 
11 shekels of silver (SAAB 9 108:11). Furthermore, the gatekeeper Aššūr- 
matu-taqqin engaged a temporary worker for harvesting purposes and paid him 
LG shekel of silver for 18 days (Radner 2016 I.13). 

The latter case indicates that gatekeepers had cultivated land at their dis- 
posal, otherwise though we learn almost nothing about property owned by 


309 The gatekeeper Nuhšaia witnesses a transaction involving, if the restoration is correct, 
a royal sekretu (SAA 6 99 r. 11). 

310 Especially for the attestations in documents from Assur it is likely that they occasionally 
refer to the gatekeepers in temples. The gatekeeper Daiai, who witnesses a loan of barley owed 
to the Nabû Temple (ND 5453 r. 11-12), might also have belonged to the temple. 

311 Radner 2016 1.37 r. 1 (12 shekels); L47:3 (3 % shekels); I.56:14 (6 shekels). Other texts 
dealing with trading enterprises from the same archive also mention a Kisir-Nabii, but it is unclear 
whether this is the same man, since there were other homonymous men, including the fowler 
Kisir-Nabi. 
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gatekeepers. A house is assigned to the gatekeeper Summa-taSezib according 
to an administrative document from after the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 11 
221:9). It is taken from the estate of the rab Sa-rési, Issaran-musallim. We lack 
further details, but it seems as if this was a transfer of property by the palace 
administration and represented a type of remuneration meant for the personal 
usufruct of the gatekeeper. The purpose of an allocation(?) of 4 sūtu 5 qui of 
fodder for sheep to a gatekeeper(?), according to an administrative document 
from Assur, remains unclear.?!? 

Many of the unspecified gatekeepers discussed here were engaged in temples 
or at city gates (see introduction). However, thanks to the association of some 
gatekeepers with palace personnel in legal documents (see above), it is likely 
that they, like the gatekeepers qualified as “of the palace", were attached to 
palaces. Otherwise, palace-related gatekeepers seem to be recorded in admin- 
istrative lists from Nineveh dating to the reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal. 
Together with the gatekeeper Zizi, otherwise known as gatekeeper of the pal- 
ace, there are four gatekeepers mentioned in an administrative document listing 
court personnel.?? In addition, a gatekeeper (name lost) is assigned to the 
residence of the rab Sa-rési according to an administrative document presum- 
ably recording temporary lodgings on a special occasion (SAA 7 9 r. ii 4). 
Furthermore, there is a reference to gatekeeper(s) in a broken administrative 
document also listing gardeners and brewers (SAA 7 20 r. Y 6). Four gatekeep- 
ers occur on the reverse of another administrative record, otherwise listing 
individuals by name.?'^ Apart from gatekeepers of the royal household, we also 
encounter gatekeepers in the service of the crown prince (SAA 6 299 r. 7-8), 
the commander-in-chief (SAA 14 169:10), the governor of Assur (KAN 4 44 
r. 42) and the governor of Kalhu (SAA 6 6 r. 14—15), officials of the highest 
rank who certainly had complex buildings (if not provincial palaces) 
at their disposal which required personnel guarding their doors. 

The gatekeeper's general function is not only indicated by his title but is also 
confirmed by his association with the entrance supervisors (CTN 3 30, ND 3426) 
and lock masters (StAT 1 20, ND 2315, 3425, 3426) in legal documents. Apart 
from the fact that the latter two were of higher rank (as their titles Sa-pan-x and 
rab-x suggest), the gatekeeper also seems to have had slightly different tasks in 
connection with gates. The title “entrance supervisor" indicates that its holder's 


31? VAT 8605 r. 26. Jakob (2003: 227-8), discussing the Middle Assyrian references to the 
atii (et), mentions a text (NTA A.2611) according to which keepers of city gates were (temporar- 
ily) entrusted with sheep. It is possible that the present case bears a similar background. As 
addressed in the relevant sections, also palace officials such as the palace supervisor and the 
palace scribe had contingents of sheep at their disposal. 

95 SAA 7 5 ii 24, r. i 6, 22, 28. 

34 ND 2371 r. 2”. The obverse was edited as CTN 1 34 and identified as a ration list of bread 
or beer in Kinnier Wilson 1972: 154—5. The reverse does not seem to be related, however. 
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main concern was the access to a certain area; the gatekeeper rather guarded 
entry and exit at gateways. 'The latter corresponds to a passage in the so-called 
“The Underworld Vision of an Assyrian Prince” (called Kummaiu)?? where the 
god Lugalsula is described as the gatekeeper who allows exit from the under- 
world through the gate of Ištar and Aia (SAA 3 32 r. 19). The god Nedu, 
described as “gatekeeper of the underworld” in the same text, may represent 
the opposite (SAA 3 32 r. 7): since he is said to have a lion's head, human hands 
and feet of a bird, he may remind us of the apotropaic spirit ugallu, and thus he 
rather guarded the entrance to the underworld.?!6 Concerning gatekeepers active 
in the palace, there is a single reference to the gatekeeper Atanha-ilu in a letter 
to the king (Esarhaddon) written by Nabi-sagibi, goldsmith of the household of 
the queen (SAA 16 81 r. 5”). The sender investigates whether the king received 
the precious stones he had given to Atanha-ilu together with a written order 
saying that it should be delivered to the king. From this incident we learn 
that the gatekeeper was not only responsible for who entered and left areas (of 
limited access and egress), but also he played an intermediary role, transferring 
messages and goods." We may suspect that the gatekeepers had a certain 
degree of power, especially over those who, like the goldsmith, did not enjoy 
(permanent and unlimited) access to the king. As indicated by the present appeal 
to the king, some people evidently tried to circumvent the gatekeepers by trying 
to contact the king directly?! 

Gatekeepers “of the inner area (bétanu)” and “of the outer area (gannu)” 
are, if restored correctly, enumerated in queries to the sun-god dealing 
with possible rebellions against either the king Esarhaddon or the crown prince 
Assurbanipal.?!? They are listed after the agents (Sa-qurbiiti) and the personal 
guards (Sa-sépé) and before other guards such as the Sa-massarti and the 
domestics, including servants of the “Second House" and cooks, which indi- 
cates their position within the personnel structure of the palace.?? Belonging 
to the security forces, they were active at the passages between different palace 
spheres. There was a basic distinction made between an outer and an inner area 
of the palace, and also between the gatekeepers appertaining to these two 
spheres (see also section 5.2 The ati (gatekeeper)). The inner gates secluded 
the innermost area of the palace which was primarily reserved for the king and 


35 According to von Soden (1936: 8) he is to be identified with Assurbanipal. 

316 For the ugallu in general see Wiggermann 1992: 169—72; he already pointed out the 
similarities between the ugallu and Nedu described here (p. 170). 

37 Cf. Jakob (2003: 227-9) for the Middle Assyrian gatekeepers, occasionally appointed to 
city gates. 

318 Note also the astronomical report SAA 8 157, written by the astrologer Nabü-mušësi, who 
asks for a sealed order to allow him to enter (cf. Radner 2010b: 280). 

39 SAA 4 139:7, 8 (cf. SAA 4 144:7, 146:3’, 147:5”); SAA 4 142:7. 

320 Similarly, gatekeepers occur together with Sa-qurbiiti in the witness lists (e.g. in SAA 6 


89, 133). 
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his family,?! whereas the outer gates led to the less protected outside world, 
as we can read in a letter of the astrologer Balasi to the king (Esarhaddon) 
wondering whether the crown prince goes out of the outer gate or not since he 
should avoid doing so on special days (SAA 10 52 r. 1-2). 


5.3 The Sa-pdn-nérebi (“entrance supervisor") 


The sa-pan-nérebi is not attested before the reign of Esarhaddon and mainly 
occurs as a witness. The majority of references involve the entrance super- 
visors Salmuhtu and Mannu-ki-Inürta. The latter repeatedly witnesses the legal 
transactions of the ša-rēši Sama&-&arru-usur.?? Salmuhtu is a witness when 
either Attar-palti, female scribe of the household of the queen, or Kabalaia, 
female deputy of the household of the queen, are owed silver or are involved 
in court procedures. Assuming that Mannu-ki-Inürta is identical with the 
homonymous man who occurs as active party to two legal documents from the 
Governor's Palace, he is also twice attested as a buyer (CTN 2 219:5, 221:5). 

Judging by the entrance supervisor's association with other palace-related 
persons,”?“ he was presumably only active in the palace (and not in the temple, 
cf. Radner 2010b: 274). His concern with gateways is generally indicated by 
his association with other personnel such as gatekeepers (CTN 3 30, ND 3463) 
and lock masters.’ Though the available sources remain silent regarding his 
precise tasks, the entrance supervisor's title, literally meaning “(he) in front of 
the entrance”, indicates that he was especially concerned with the access to 
certain areas. According to Radner (2010b: 274), he presumably had adminis- 
trative functions—as indicated by the title Sa-pan-x—and was “responsible for 
the organisation of the guard of the various entrances of the palace". Since his 
title explicitly refers to an entrance in the singular, he may have been particu- 
larly responsible for the main entrance of the palace or for the entrance to the 
inner area (bétanu) of the palace housing the women's quarters, judging by 


3! This is underlined by the fact that the gatekeepers “of the inner (area)” are mentioned 
first. 

322 He occurs with his title in ND 3426 Le. 3 and is otherwise witness in ND 3453 r. 6, 
ND 3445 r. 6/B r. 7, ND 3441 t.e. 8 and ND 3463 r. 16. 

323 For Attar-palti see CTN 3 39 r. 15 // 39* r. 14, 40 r. 12. For Kabalaia see SAAB 1 24:2 
and CTN 3 30 r. 14. In the latter she is described as female deputy “of the Sakintu of the Review 
Palace". Radner (2010b: 274) refers to Kabalaiu as a man. Salmuhtu also occurs in CTN 3 38 
r. 11 involving other individuals. 

324 See above; note also personnel such as the palace manager Tartimanni, once described 
as mar ekalli, who is also attested in the witness lists of CTN 3 30, 39, 40 and SAAB 1 24. Also 
the sa-pan-bét-qaté (“overseer of the storehouse”, see section 2.2 The sa-pdn-bét-qaté), who is 
mentioned together with an unnamed entrance supervisor in the fragmentary letter SAA 16 91, 
indicates a palatial environment. 

325 CTN 3 39, 40; ND 3426; SAAB 1 24. Cf. Radner 2010b: 274, fn. 38, she only gives those 
attestations which include the title. 
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Salmuhtu's association with female officials. Both possibilities are plausible 
on comparison with other occurrences of the term nérebu: apart from mainly 
referring to mountain passes, nérebu is used as a term for the main palace 
entrance in the letter reporting on herders selling donkeys before the palace.??6 
In another letter nérebu is used to describe an entrance to an area or building 
(betu) within the palace (SAA 5 206:6) as well as the nerebu of the bétanu 
area of the Nabû Temple (in Kalhu), along with the nérebu of the bet akiti, is 
mentioned in a text recording men (sabu) appointed to the various distinct areas 
of this temple. 

Judging by the palace supervisor's presumed supervisory functions, he—like 
the chief gatekeeper—had gatekeepers in his service, as assumed by Radner. 
She is presumably also right in assuming that such an official was employed 
in each palace. According to her, this office together with the rab sikkati was 
probably an innovation of Assurbanipal, constituting a measure taken following 
the traumatic events of the murder of Sennacherib and the conspiracy against 
Esarhaddon.*?’ Since the aforementioned letter SAA 16 91 was possibly already 
written in the reign of Esarhaddon, its introduction could have been taken place 
earlier.?? 


5.4 The sukkallu sa nérebi (“vizier of the entrance") 


Ahu-le'i and Nasuh-aialr, who witness a debt note of silver, are designated 
“viziers of the entrance", sukkallu Sa nérebi (SAA 14 94 r. 4-6). The title is 
not attested elsewhere, but the designation sukkal-atii occurs in a lexical list.??? 
Its literal meaning implies that its bearers presided over the entrance. Following 
the suggestions put forth for the Sa-pdn-nérebi above, the said entrance might 
have been the main entrance of the palace or the one leading to the inner quar- 
ters. The sukkallu Sa nérebi seems to have been superior to the Sa-pan-nérebi. 
However, there are not enough references to permit us to draw any definite 
conclusions and it also remains uncertain whether or not the Sa-pan-nérebi and 
the sukkallu ša nérebi were distinct offices. 


326 SAA 16 88; the main entrance of the palace is possibly also denoted by nérebu in CTN 3 
96:17 and SAA 7 115 ii 8, r. i 6. 

327 Radner 2010b: 279-80. She argues that this is supported by the fact that both offices are 
not named as possible dangers for the crown in the queries to the sun-god dating to the reign of 
Esarhaddon. 

?5 An invention in the reign of Esarhaddon would, however, also support the idea of certain 
measures implemented following an attack against the crown. 

99 CAD S 354; cf. sukkal-atátu attested in Neo-Babylonian texts (cf. CAD A/II 522 s.v. 
atütu). 
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5.5 The rab sikkati (“lock master”) 


Radner discussed the rab sikkati in detail and convincingly argued that the 
plural term sikkatu refers here, pars pro toto, to a type of lock which consisted 
of a transverse bar (askuttu), a holding bar (sikküru), a bolt-pin (sikkatu) and 
the key (namzaqu).””” She established the translation “lock master". This offi- 
cial occurs as a witness in legal documents dating to the reign of Assurbanipal 
and later and originating from Kalhu and Assur.??! Apart from Indi and Sulmu- 
beli, who are qualified as lock masters “of Nabû” and “of the gods” 
respectively,??? we may be dealing with lock masters engaged in the palaces 
of Kalhu (and Assur). Radner tried to assign distinct lock masters to the New 
Palace of Kalhu and the Review Palace of Kalhu. Hence, for the lock master 
ASSir-mudammiq and Nabi-bélu-usur, “lock master of the house of the female 
palace servant”,?? who are subsequently listed as witnesses in a marriage 
contract (ND 2307 Le. 2, 3), she assumed that they were both active in the New 


xx= 


Palace, with a superior Aššūr-mudammiq being responsible for the entire pal- 
ace and Nabü-belu-usur for a part of it. Although this is plausible, it is worth 
noting that an association with women is also observable for almost all the 
other lock masters: primarily they are witnesses to legal transactions involving 
women, either the Sakintu and other female officials of the queen's household 
as active parties,??^ or female servants of the king and female slaves as witness- 
es.335 Therefore I suggest that lock masters were employed in palaces in order 
to control access to (and exit from) the women's quarters in particular (though 
perhaps not exclusively), which would necessitate only one lock master to be 


330 Radner 2010b: 275-6, cf. Fig. 2 on p. 270. Inirta-ahu-iddina, once designated rab sikkati, 
occurs along with LÜ.GAL-si-KUR in another document (CTN 3 39A r. 4). Apart from emend- 
ing it to LU.GAL -si-ka-(a-)-te (see Watanabe 1989: 275), it can be read as rab sikküri, which 
could then refer to the holding bar of the lock described here (cf. HAD 100). However, since both 
titles are attested for the same man, they refer to the same office anyway. 

331 The two documents said to come from Nineveh (SAA 6 95; 14 62) may originate from 
Assur (see Radner 2010b: 278—9). For a list of attestations of the lock masters see Radner 2010b: 
277-9; she only refers to those attestations that include a title; the lock masters Inürta-ahu-iddina 
and Nabü-belu-usur also occur without their title. 

32 StAT 1 20 r. 6; ND 2314 r. 8. Sulmu-béli has the ambiguous writing LÜ*.GAL-GAG 
(see introduction) in ND 2314, but his title is clear thanks to another reference qualifying him 
LÜ*.GAL-GAG.MES (ND 2316 r. 6). 

333 Radner (2010b: 278) reads É MÍKUR KUR (instead of É GÉME-KUR) and gives the 
designation “household of the queen”; this is not supported by Frahm, PNA 2/II 818 s.v. Nabi- 
belu-usur 12; cf. Postgate 1976: 105, no. 14 and Svard 2015: 119. 

334 SAA 6 95 r. 6 (Kablu-Issar); ND 2307 Le. 2, 3 (A&&ür-mudammiq, Nabò-bèlu-usur); 
CTN 3 29 r. 22, 36 r. 14, 39 r. 14/39A r. 12, 40:11, SAAB 1 24 r. 5 (Inürta-ahu-iddina). 

335 Female servants of the king: ND 2316 r. 6, 8 (Sulmu-béli, Nabti-bélu-usur); ND 2308 r. 1 
(Nabti'a). Female slaves: ND 3425 r. 17 (Sulmu-Sarri); ND 2315 r. 11 ([...]-kenu); ND 2314 r. 9 
(Nabi-bélu-usur). Note also ND 3426 r. 16 (Tür-dalà) who witnesses the sale of a woman together 
with her son. Apart from SAA 14 62, which is too broken, there is the LÜ.GAL-SIG left who is 
possibly to be interpreted as rab sikkati. He witnesses a land sale not involving women (SAAB 3 
67 r. 55). 
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employed in a palace. As for the employment of lock masters in temples, this 
might correspondingly have been related to its accommodation of dedicated 
women such as the selütu (the subject matter of ND 2316). In case the lock 
master's particular association with women is correct, Tür-dalá, lock master of 
the crown prince (ND 3426 r. 16), may have looked after the women's quarters 
of the crown prince's establishment. 

As for the nature of this office, the rab sikkati was apparently responsible 
for the locking of doors with the help of the sikkatu. Judging by his title of the 
type rab-x, he had supervisory functions and presumably bore responsibility 
for the locking and unlocking of distinct palace and temple areas. Radner 
(2010b: 277) suggested that he was "responsible for the safekeeping of 
the bolt-pins (...) and for the keys necessary for unlocking the locks (...)". The 
rab sikkati’s concern with doors corresponds to the fact that he is repeatedly 
associated with gatekeepers and entrance supervisors.**° Judging by the order 
of the witness lists (e.g. in CTN 3 39, 40) he was subordinate to the palace 
manager and superior to the entrance supervisor. 

Since this title is not attested before the reign of Assurbanipal, Radner (2010b: 
279-80) suggested that the office was (together with the Sa-pan-nérebi) an inven- 
tion of that king, as a reaction to the traumatic events of royal murder and con- 
spiracy. A reinforcement of the security measures at court seems indeed plausi- 
ble. Nevertheless, it is striking that we only observe this official in Kalhu and 
Assur; he is absent from the imperial capital Nineveh where we would expect 
these measures to have first been implemented. In view of the palace manager 
(rab ekalli), who—in contrast to the palace supervisor (Sa-pan-ekalli)—appears 
as another dominant official of the palaces in 7-century Kalhu (see section 
1.1.11 Assignment to palaces), we may assume that the cooperation between 
the two palace officials rab ekalli and rab sikkati constituted a temporal and local 
peculiarity which nevertheless may have been provoked by the aforementioned 
events. As argued by Radner (2010b: 279-80), the introduction of new offices 
concerned with the surveillance of palace gateways may have helped to distribute 
power to prevent abuse. In view of the nature of the administrative posts intro- 
duced, it is worth noting that it was possibly of special interest to employ super- 
vising authorities, also effecting a more complex chain of command. 


5.6 Functionaries concerned with gates (babu) 


Terms for offices containing the element babu are rarely attested in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. A sa-muhhi-babi is mentioned in a Babylonian letter from 
Kudurru, governor of Uruk, to the king Assurbanipal (ABL 277 r. 7°). One of 
the two known sa-babis is said to be in the sender's service in a Babylonian 


336 StAT 1 20 r. 4°; ND 2315 r. 8; ND 3425:2-3; ND 3426 r. 14, Le. 2 (gatekeepers). CTN 3 
30 r. 5; CTN 3 39 r. 15/39A r. 16; CTN 3 40 r. 12; ND 3426 Le. 3 (entrance supervisors). 
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letter to the king Assurbanipal, presumably written by Bel-ibni, commander of 
the Sealand (ABL 1222:6). Qat-ili-gabbu, the other janitor, is recorded as seller 
of his inheritance share, that is, an unbuilt plot, for 35 minas of copper to his 
brother (StAT 3 5:3). The transaction is among others witnessed by two gate- 
keepers (StAT 3 5 r. 3^, 18^). While these references do not necessarily imply 
a palace position, a palace connection is possible for the unnamed sa-pan-babi/ 
babate (“overseer of the gate[s]”) recorded in an account of flax, madder and 
wool distributed to distinct palaces and palace departments (SAA 7 115 ii 12). 
Here they (or he depending on whether the MES refers to several gates or 
to several individuals bearing this title) receive(s) three talents of madder via 
a certain Epá.??? The same section also records the allocation of 30 talents of 
madder for the “gate” and the "entrance" (SAA 7 115 ii 7-8) and leather men 
(Sa-sallésu) “of the entrance" (sa nérebi) receiving five talents of madder 
(SAA 7 115 r. 15-6). As for the massar-babi, he is only listed after the massuru 
(“guard”) in a lexical list of professions from Huzirina (MSL 12 233 r. v 19”). 
Judging by his title, he might have occasionally reinforced the number of gate- 
keepers, as suggested by Radner (2010b: 274) for the Sa-massarti (watchman), 
a profession which is discussed in the next section. 


5.7 The rab massiri (commander-of-the-guards) 


The rab massiri, to be translated as “commander-of-the-guards”, is only 
attested in Neo-Assyrian times.*** He occurs twice in the wine lists, written 
LÜ.GAL-EN.NUN.MES, according to which he received 6(?) gi of wine. In 
both cases he is listed in close proximity to the commander-of-fifty, and he also 
appears either next to the chariot fighter of the gods (mar domat sa ilani) and 
the cupbearer (CTN 1 12:6”), or next to the chariot owner of “bearded men” 
(bel narkabti Sa-ziqni) and the tracker.??? Most of these associations suggest 
the rab massiri's closeness to the sphere of armed personnel. They correspond 
in part to those of the Xa-massarti who is twice mentioned in other wine lists 
(see below). Regarding the literal meaning of his title, the rab massiri was the 
chief of the guards (Sa-massarti and massaru, see below) and may have been of 
middle rank among the Assyrian officials. The appointment of a “commander- 
of-the-guards" in Babylonia in the 7" century is indicated by Sin-nür-ili, 
who acts as a witness in a broken legal document from Babylon, and who is 


37 A homonymous man is attested as being in charge of men receiving 200 cloaks in the reign 
of Sargon (SAA 1 193) which suggests that SAA 7 115 was also drawn up at that time (Radner, 
PNA 1/II 397 s.v. Epò). According to the palatial establishments listed in SAA 7 115 (see Part III, 
section 1.1 Types and locations), however, a later date seems more plausible. 

338 CAD M/I 344 s.v. massaru, rabi massari. 

339 CTN 1 14:25; according to the restoration by Parpola (1976—7: 168). 
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designated rab massari (written LÜ.GAL-ma-sa-ri).?^ His entry is accompa- 
nied by a reference to Nisannu of the 9" year of the reign of Assurbanipal, 
that is 661/660. 


5.8 The Sa-massarti and massaru (“watchman” and “guard”) 


The title Sa-massarti, literally meaning “(he) of the guard”, already occurs 
in Old Assyrian texts and can be translated as “guard” or “watchman”.?! 
In Neo-Assyrian times the term is usually written (LÜ/LÓ*).sa/á-EN.NUN, 
also sometimes (LÜ/LÜ*).sá—ma-sar-ti, while there is also a single reference 
to a [LÜ].ma-as-sar-ti ša URU.?? In addition, we encounter the writing 
LÜ/LÜ*.EN.NUN which is usually to be read massuru (or massaru).?? This 
is supported by the syllabic writing ma(-as)-sar which we occasionally also 
encounter for guards with further qualification, such as massar-eni, “guard of the 
wells” 4+ and massar-qabli, “guardian of the grove”.** Other specific guards 
who are attested in the Neo-Assyrian sources are the massar-babi ([LÜ.EN.N] 
UN-KA), gate guard, and the massar-bet-ili (LU.EN.NUN É-DINGIR), “guard 
of the temple". Apart from a brief examination of the sa-massarti by Kinnier 
Wilson (1972: 40), this title and his Neo-Assyrian representatives were dis- 
cussed by Radner (2010b: 273-4) in her recent article about the personnel 
guarding the gateways of Neo-Assyrian palaces. She differentiates between 
the compound Sa-massarti and the term massuru, which she identifies as an 
“official of more far-reaching competence”. As a basic distinction this proves to 
be true, but overlaps seem to have existed (also caused by ambiguous writings, 
see below). 

As to the Sa-massartis, we find these functionaries in the service of the 
magnates, including the commander-in-chief and several provincial governors 
(CTN 3 86:20), and the augurs.**° The astrologer Balasi asks the king for a 
watchman after his orchards located in the land of the chief cupbearer were 
devastated by the chief cupbearer’s servants (SAA 10 58 r. 19). Otherwise, 
watchmen are deployed to guard a river ordeal (SAAB 9 111:9—10), construction 


340 Nassouhi 1927: 33-4, no. 14 r. 6. 

341 CAD MI 341; cf. CAD M/I 333-40 s.v. massartu (meaning “watch” or “guard” and 
deriving from nasaru). massartu is not restricted to these literal meanings but is also a general 
key term for assigned duties (for a recent discussion see Baker and Groß 2015c: 80-1). 

32 SAA 21 160 r. 9. Note also the LÜ*.ERIM.ME EN.NUN.ME ša URU.MES-ni (ND 2384 
r. 9) and the scribe of the guard (tupsar massarate) in StAT 3 51 r. 12. 

95 CAD M/I 341-4 s.v. massaru; cf. AHw 621 s.v. massáru(m); HAD 62 s.v. massuru. 

3⁄4 ma-sar-IGLMES (SAA 12 69 r. 21). 

345 LÜ.ma-sar-qab-li (SAA 11 201 ii 38-9; 218:6), in contrast to LÜ*.EN.NUN-MURUB, 
(ND 5456:3). 

“6 SAA 5 163:5; for the possible implications of augurs being watched by guardsmen see 
Radner 2009: 235. 
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works of palaces (SAA 1 99 r. 17^), and harvest matters, 7 and they were 
entrusted with paraphernalia associated with a ritual against a demon (SAA 10 
282:13), Egyptian horses (SAA 19 160:4-5, Nabü-etiranni) and 2,900 talents 
(commodity not mentioned) to the temple of Sin (CTDS 5:2-3, Salamanu). 
All these occurrences show that the watchmen were active throughout the 
empire where they were engaged in guarding persons, properties and com- 
modities as well as in attending particular operations and events. In addition, 
they not only guarded but actually transferred particular items, which led them 
to cooperate with Xa-resis (CTDS 5) and military functionaries, such as a recruit 
of the team-commander (SAA 19 160). As is clear from the latter case, their 
tasks of protection and also surveillance and control brought about the watch- 
man's association with the military sphere, as also indicated by the case of a 
watchman who is said to have discovered 400 raiding Gurraeans (SAA 19 
26:9”). Note also the entry for “guard” in a lexical list of professions, before 
the commander-of-fifty and the commander-of-ten (MSL 12 238 iii 21). Their 
mobility also led to an association with outriders (kallapu) and trackers (radi 
kibsi), as is evident from queries to the sun-god (SAA 4 142:8, 144:8, 145:4), 
as well as with messengers (mar Sipri) and dispatch riders (kallap Sipirti) 
together with whom they occur in a broken letter.?"" The queries also indicate 
a connection between the palace supervisors, the staff-bearers (Sa-Autari) and 
the watchmen since they are mentioned in the same passage bracketed by the 
particle lit (SAA 4 142:8; 144:8). The staff-bearers and the watchmen may 
have assisted the palace supervisor at court, though otherwise we do not 
encounter the watchmen as part of the palace personnel proper. Rather, they 
were engaged as representatives of the palace throughout the empire,”” often 
on temporary duties. We may compare these general characteristics with those 
of the Sa-qurbitis in whose stead a watchman is requested in the aforemen- 
tioned letter SAA 1 99, though the watchmen were certainly of lower rank and 
did not enjoy the same privileges (cf. Radner 2010b: 273-4). However, their 
connection with the palace is supported by their sporadic occurrence in the 
wine lists, where they once precede the staff-bearers and the “bearded men" .350 
Although we lack any direct evidence that the watchman was appointed to 
doorways, his general tasks suggest that he was (cf. Radner 2010b: 274). This 


? ND 2460 r. 12; probably also SAA 15 124:7. 

“8 SAA 16 6 r. 3. The watchman Nabü-resüwa is also summarised as one of six alik-pani 
(SAA 12 63:3’, 4^) “escorts” or “leaders” (see HAD 80). In fact, the term alik pani usually 
describes a military leader (e.g. RIMA 2 A.0.101.19:4; SAA 4 301:10^). 

?? Their temporary deployment was also stressed by Radner (2010b: 274). This is indicated 
also by other references to the watchman in letters (SAA 15 2:4, where a watchman is said to 
have been hired; SAA 15 224 r. 3; SAA 16 205 r. 1). 

350 CTN 3 122:24^; CTN 1 21 r. 1# (according to restoration by Parpola 1976-7: 168). 
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is supported by the fact that the watchman Inirta-Sarru-usur witnessed a legal 
transaction together with a gatekeeper and a lock master (StAT 1 20 r. 9”). 

As with the incident reported in the aforementioned letter SAA 19 26, the 
guards referred to by the term massaru are also occasionally associated with 
the military sphere: We learn of guards employed in forts.??! Otherwise, we 
encounter guards of oxen (SAA 13 28:11”), of the river (SAA 3 18:6”) and of 
the gate of Esagil (SAA 3 34:12 and 35:43). The latter corresponds to the fact 
that there is a massar-babi, a *gate-guard", listed in a lexical list from Huzirina 
(MSL 12 233 r. v 19”). It is highly likely that guards were occasionally 
employed in doorways like the gatekeepers (see above). Nevertheless, this 
seems to have been one of numerous different operational areas of the guards 
(whether designated Sa-masSarti or massaru).??? The section of the lexical list 
from Huzirina containing the entries for the massaru and the massar-babi 
records two further terms, namely (Sa-)darri (LÜ.da-a[r-ru]) and (Sa-)ziqni 
(LU.SU,?.[LA’]), for *(he) of the beard" or “bearded man”, which reminds 
us of the Xa-massarti who is associated with the “bearded man" 277 The fact 
that the “bearded man”, like the “guard”, is written here without ša, supports 
the impression that a clear distinction between the logographic writings such 
as LÜ.Sa-EN.NUN (sa-massarti) and LÜ.EN.NUN (massaru) was not strictly 
maintained in Neo-Assyrian texts. 

Apart from the aforementioned massar-babi (see also section 5.6 Functionar- 
ies concerned with gates (babu)), we encounter the “guard of the wells" 
(massar-eni) who is to deliver bitumen, according to a decree of expenditures 
for ceremonies of the Aššur Temple (SAA 12 69 r. 21), and the "guardian of 
the groves” (massar-gabli).?“ In addition, there is the massar-bet-ili,* guard 
of the temple", twice referred to in letters from temple personnel to the king 
(SAA 13 128 r. 11; 138:12), who was discussed in detail by Menzel (1981 I: 
245-6). While the temple guard Nabi-nadin-apli caught a temple thief, accord- 
ing to SAA 13 138, his colleague Gallulu is said to have participated in a 
temple theft himself (SAA 13 128).?? As noted by Radner (2010b: 274), the 
concerns of the massarus and their specialised colleagues were not necessarily 
of a temporary nature, as seems to have been often the case with the Sa-massarti. 


351 SAA 131 r. 7, 23; SAA 19 198:8^; cf. SAA 3 34:19; 35:17. 

32 Also, the term massaru is applied to gods and spirits: SAA 3 34:12; 35:43. The latter may 
be compared with four statues, “guardian of the gates", taken as booty from Urartu by Sargon 
(Fuchs 1998: 35, Ass.1); cf. RINAP 1 47 r. 31°; SAA 20 49:134-8. A “guardian of health (...) 
for the king" is mentioned in a few blessing formulas of letters to the king (SAA 10 132 r. 1; 
245:8; 13 66:12; 56:13; 58:13; 16 87:6; 86:5; 52:6). 

$3 MSL 12 233 r. vi 1-2; for darru, and ša-zigni see section 8.5 The ša-ziqni. 

354 For the latter see section 26 Gardening, concerned with gardening. Note that in Middle 
Assyrian texts we also encounter the massar-qilte (see Jakob 2003: 232-3, translating this title 
as “Waldwachter”). 

355 Also the Ja-massarti, said to be with the augurs, was accused of theft in SAA 5 163. 
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6 MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


This section deals with those aspects of the Neo-Assyrian military which 
affected the royal household directly. It is not the intention here to provide the 
reader with a detailed study of the military system of the Neo-Assyrian empire 
and its various functionaries. Such an attempt, which is in many aspects still 
reliable, was undertaken by Manitius already in 1910 (parts I and II) on the 
basis of the royal inscriptions. A monograph about the organisation of the Neo- 
Assyrian military based on the Sargonid letter corpus from Nineveh was pub- 
lished by Malbran-Labat (1982), though with certain shortcomings (Postgate 
1984).56 In recent times, scholars including Dezső (2006a and b, 2012), Mattila 
(2000: 149—57), and Postgate (2000a, 2007: 13—23) discussed or commented 
on the structure of the Neo-Assyrian army, relying either on written sources or 
on pictographic evidence, or both. 

As for the basic structure of the Assyrian army, it consisted of two types of 
standing forces, namely the forces of the provincial governors (including some 
of the magnates) and the “royal cohort" (kisir Sarriti).”” The provincial forces 
were sustained by the “king’s troops” (sab Sarri) recruited from the provincial 
population via the i/ku-system. Based on the so-called horse lists from the 
Review Palace in Kalhu dating to the reign of Sargon (CTN 3 85, 95-118), 
the kisir Sarriti is thought to have been subdivided into the qurubtu-forces,??? 
consisting of Xa-qurbüti and Sa-Sépé and belonging to the immediate entourage 
of the king, and the “palace forces”, headed by the rab Sa-rési and accommo- 
dated by the Review Palace.*°? I will focus the following discussion on the 
bodyguard members *a-qurbüti and Sa-Sépé as well as on the role of military 
functionaries assigned to principal members of the royal family and to palace 
officials. The section also contains a brief re-examination of military function- 
aries qualified as “of the palace" who, according to Postgate's model, formed 
part of the aforementioned "palace forces". In addition, the term bel narkabti 
is discussed and the chief tailor (rab kasiri), who played a central role in 
military affairs in the south, is examined in the final section. 


356 Note further the monograph of Mayer (1995), which was critically reviewed by Bagg 
(1998). 

$7 The kisir Sarriti is only attested from the reign of Sargon on (apart from Old Babylonian 
precursors, Postgate 2007: 17); thus, the reconstructed system presented here mainly relates to 
the last 150 years or so of the Neo-Assyrian empire. 

358 qurubtu seems to be the feminine variant of the adjective qurbu (“close”); judging by 
the writing qur-ru- an alternative rendering would be qurrubtu, possibly deriving from D-stem 
adjective (Postgate 2007: 20). Apparently the term is not identical with the designation Sa-qurbiti 
(cf. Postgate 2007: 20, fn. 39). 

359 This basic reconstruction is adopted from Mattila (2000: 153—4); elementary contributions 
mainly stem from Dalley and Postgate 1984: 35-9. See Dezső (2006a: 125, Fig. 7) for a more 
complex reconstruction of the kisir Sarriti. 
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6.1 Bodyguard 


Since both principal classifications of the bodyguard, the Sa-qurbiiti and 
the ša-šēpē, denote both status and sector, individuals within these units often 
bore additional titles referring to either their military rank, such as "cohort 
commander" (rab kisri), or function, such as “groom” (süsanu).?9 It was not 
necessarily the individual rank or function which differentiated individual 
members of the two groups, but their affiliation. 


6.1.1 The sa-Sépé (“personal guard”) 


Literally meaning * (he) of the feet”, the ša-šēpē is usually translated as “per- 
sonal guard" in the SAA series. Apart from references in Nuzi texts, the title is 
only known from Neo-Assyrian sources,??! from the reign of Shalmaneser IV 
or Aššūr-dān III on (Edubba 10 8 r. 23, dating either to 780 or 770). References 
to the actual tasks of the Sa-sépés are rare, but we find a statement in a letter 
of Nabii-réhtu-usur to the king (Esarhaddon) dealing with the conspiracy of 
Sasi where the sender proposes that they be engaged as delegates. The sender 
asks the king to let Xa-*epe-guards, who brought a female slave into the house 
of Sasi, bring her out again (SAA 16 59 r. 6”). Since she is announcing that 
Esarhaddon's name will be forgotten in favour of the expense of Sasi, to whom 
the kingship will pass over, they shall bring her to the palace so that a ritual 
can be performed on her. Since delicate errands were otherwise carried out by 
Sa-qurbitis (or in some cases by Sa-résis), this seems to be an unusual involve- 
ment of ša-šēpēs. The Sa-Sépés’ closeness to the king’s household is indicated 
by their references in the wine lists (e.g. CTN 1 8 r. 11”) and their frequent 
occurrence in legal documents from the palace environment of 7'-century 
Nineveh. Otherwise, there is the personal guard Asalluhi-$umu-iddina who is 
qualified as son of the chief bailiff Asalluhi-ahhe-iddina in a legal contract 
(SAA 14 425:19-21), indicating that Sa-Sépés were recruited from the upper 
echelon of society. These observations are rather weak points to emphasise 
the Sa-Sépés’ particular closeness to the king since they apply too to other func- 
tionaries. However, a few references to the Sa-Xepes in the horse lists indicate 
that they formed part of the royal corps and, furthermore, that they belonged 
to the royal bodyguard.?? In this respect I shall also mention Gaddijá who is 
probably identical with an homonymous sa-sépé (SAA 7 8:1): he is mentioned 
in a broken letter to the king (Assurbanipal) which deals with the royal forces 


36 Posteate (2007: 13—5) distinguishes between four different types of titles; cf. Radner 2002: 
14 (regarding the Sa-qurbiti). 

361 AHw 1215 s.v. Sèpu(m) 13.b and c; CAD S/2 307 s.v. sepu in ša šēpi. Cf. Dalley and 
Postgate 1984: 39. 

362 See Dezső (2006a: 114—5) listing all the references in the horse lists. 
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(emüqi Sa Sarri in SAA 21 136:3’, 20”). A clear distinction from the sa-qurbitis 
is primarily indicated by the numerous activities of the Sa-qurbitis throughout 
the empire which are by no means attested for the ša-šēpē. Hence, the latter 
were perhaps permanently based in the immediate environment of the king 
which would also explain their almost entire absence from the royal correspond- 
ence. Also the literal meaning of the title (he) of the feet" indicates an extra 
close connection with the king, assuming that the feet of the king are meant 
here: according to the phrase “to grasp the feet of the king" (Sepe ša Sarri 
sabdtu) and similar phrases addressing the king’s feet, this royal body part was 
a popular element in expressions of the devotion of the king's subjects, which 
one would especially expect from the personal guards of the king. 

The horse lists do indicate the Xa-Xepes' placement in the military system 
and show that they consisted of equestrian units.*°? This is supported by the 
fact that some Sa-sépés are known to have been grooms (siisanu) concerned 
with both cavalry and chariotry horses.??^ Their association with the chariotry 
is also indicated by ša-šēpēs listed along with the titles “(he) of the open 
chariot” (Sa-pattiti) and * (he) of the armoured chariot" (Sa-tahlipi) in the 8"- 
century wine lists.?9? Postgate (1990: 35) even defined the sa-Sépés as a “char- 
iot contingent attached to the king”. In an inscription of Sargon, however, we 
detect the Sa-Sépés in association with both chariotry and cavalry. On the one 
hand, Sargon refers to his chariotry of the personal guard (GIS.GIGIR GIR.2), 
who always stands by and with whom he captured Ashdod and other cities in 
the west (Fuchs 1994: 133-4, Ann. 248-250). On the other hand, the cavalry 
of the personal guard (ANSE.pét-hal GIR.2) is said to have accompanied 
Sargon on his way to Musasir (Fuchs 1994: 114, Ann. 150), and there are also 
a few other attestations of the cavalry of the personal guard in royal inscriptions 
and administrative documents 220 The references in Sargon’s inscriptions also 
demonstrate the main function of the Sa-Sépés as attached to the king. Whether 
this function only applied to campaigning or whether they accompanied the 
king also when he resided in his palace and on other occasions remains unclear, 
but they are likely to have been considered a permanent force of the king. 

Corresponding to the general hierarchies in the Neo-Assyrian army,??" the 
Sa-Sépé-unit was divided into cohorts (kisru) headed by cohort commanders 


363 Note also ND 2768:9’, where the ša-šēpē are listed next to 10 horses. 

364 E.g. Marduk-Sumu-iddina (SAA 6 53 r. 8). The süsánu was, notwithstanding the logo- 
graphic writing LÜ.GIS.GIGIR (reading established by Parpola 1988b: 78, fn. 2), also part of the 
cavalry and not just of the chariotry (Postgate 2000a: 92, 100). 

365 E.g. CTN 1 6 r. 34-6. Note also the reading EN-GIS.GIGIR ša GIR?.2* in a fragment of 
a wine list (CTN 3 136 r. 3”). Since this is the only reference to “chariot-owners” of the ša-šēpē, 
the reading remains doubtful (see p. 262 fn. 570). GIR.2 can also denote a type of chariot (Dalley 
and Postgate 1984: 34—5, 39; cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 48 and Dezsó 2006b: 124). 

366 Fuchs 1994: 114, Ann.150; SAA 11 36 r.i 6. 

367 See Postgate 2007: 14, Diagram 1. 
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(rab kisri). This is clear from the designation “cohort commander of the 
personal guard” and from the Sa-sépés Birtaiu and Iba8%i-ila’1 commanded by 
the cohort commander Kisir-ASsür (CTN 3 101 i 7-8). An administrative note 
from Nineveh, dating to the post-canonical era, records that a certain Qarhá is 
in the care of a Kakkullanu (SAA 11 143:1). Following Lipiñski (PNA 3/I 
1007-8 s.v. Qarha 4 and 7), it is likely that Qarhá is to be identified with the 
homonymous sa-sépé who witnessed a legal transaction of the cohort com- 
mander Kakkullanu and thus we have another case of a Sa-sépé subordinate to 
a cohort commander. A hierarchical relationship is also attested for the personal 
guards Quili, Sarsá and Zaliaiu who were assigned to a certain Harranaiu 
(SAA 11 140:1-4, 5). Although Harranaiu lacks a title, it is plausible that he 
too was cohort commander. 

A few individuals bearing the title Sa-Sépé are also referred to with the title 
Sa-qurbuti. The “cohort commander of the personal guard” Aqru and his col- 
league Balasi, who was in the service of the crown prince, are designated 
Sa-qurbiiti elsewhere. And the ša-šēpē Gadda (SAA 7 9 r. i 26) is possibly 
identical with the contemporary Sa-qurbiiti Gadda (SAA 7 5 ii 33). In addition, 
the title Sa-qurbiiti Sa-Sépé (“agent [of the] personal guard”) was borne by 
Kabar-il (SAA 14 100:6-7), and the title Sa-qurbitti Sa-Sépé pattüti (“agent 
[of the] personal guard of the open-chariotry”) occurs in a banquet account.” 
This indicates that the Sa-Sépé unit itself incorporated sa-qurbiiti, although the 
latter otherwise formed a separate group. However, this aspect remains obscure. 


6.1.2 The Sa-qurbiiti (“agent”) 


Functionaries called Xa-qurbüti are only known for the Neo-Assyrian empire 
(CAD Q 315-7). Built with the abstract rendering of the adjective qurbu 
(or qerbu, meaning “near”, cf. AHw 929 s.v. qurbu(m) 4.d), its literal trans- 
lation is *(he) of the closeness” or “(he) who is close". 2 which expresses 
the closeness to the king. In contrast to the Sa-Sépés, this pertains to their func- 
tion as the extended arm of the king rather than (just) physical closeness.?"! 
Although the compound is usually translated “(royal) bodyguard" (as in the 
SAA series),”? I prefer to use here the more neutral term “agent” in view of 
their tasks as summarised below. 


368 Aqru: SAA 14 27 r. 8° (640*). Balasi: 40 r. 13 (625*); 42 r. 30 (6254); 43 r. 14 (624*). 
The designation *cohort commander of the personal guard" for both is only attested in SAA 14 
49 (date lost). 

5690 SAA 7 150 ii 4^; cf. Dezső 2006a: 132. 

37 Cf. Postgate (2007: 11) who translates “the one of proximity”. 

371 Cf. Radner (2002: 13-4), discussing the Sa-qurbiiti attested in legal documents from 
Dur-Katlimmu. 

372 Malbran-Labat (1982: 141) calls them “gardes-nobles” or “gardes-royaux”. Another 
English translation is *king's standby" (e.g. occasionally given in the PNA volumes). 
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Discussing the Sa-qurbiti (here referred to as mutir-püti) on the basis of the 
correspondence of Sargon, Klauber (71968: 105-11) already called attention 
to their involvement in the investigation of irregularities and the supervision 
and transport of captives.’ Postgate (1974a: 194) defined the sa-gurbiti as 
“a general ‘trouble-shooter’ and paramilitary agent”. In view of their functions 
such as the representation of the king, the transfer of messages and the escort 
of troops and horses, Postgate described this “aide-de-camp” as “the oil 
between the different cogs of the administrative machinery". He concluded that 
these highly mobile officials were deployed flexibly by the king and on behalf 
of the king and executed fresh instructions throughout the empire.3⁄4 This 
synthesis of the Sa-qurbiitis” occurrences gives a fairly good impression of 
these men. Usually concerned with matters not related to the royal household 
proper, these royal delegates can nevertheless be regarded as court members, 
as also shown by their prominent appearance next to the households of the 
queen and of the rab sa-rési in the wine lists (e.g. CTN 1 4:7-9). In fact, they 
are central for understanding the palace's role within the overall structure of 
the Neo-Assyrian empire and the palace's ways and means of interaction with 
the provincial domains. On account of their intermediate role between the 
palace and the provinces, we can assume that they were occasionally also 
engaged with missions on behalf of the royal household proper. As the king 
inevitably combines private and state interests, so his agents were involved in 
both private and state concerns. An incident known from a letter of the scholar 
Mar-Issar to the king (Esarhaddon) demonstrates this two-fold nature: here, 
the Sa-qurbiiti Nabü-le'i is said to have transferred 26 “eyestones” of the king 
and one mina of gold of the king's mother to Mar-Issar in Babylonia for the 
production of a tiara for Nabò.”? 

The highly mobile Sa-qurbiitis were in need of appropriate means of trans- 
port in order to reach the places to where they were sent to fulfil tasks such as 
the escort of troops. Actually, there is some information concerning the provi- 
sion of riding animals and chariots for Sa-qurbittis available from the corre- 
spondence of Sargon: from a letter of Samaá-bélu-usur, governor of Arzuhina, 
we learn that mules were harnessed for the Sa-qurbüti Ubru-Harran (SAA 5 
277). According to another letter to Sargon, written by Ammi-hati, governor of 
Nineveh, the Xa-qurbüti Nabü'a was driven to the city SabireSu by chariot 
(SAA 5 74). Otherwise, [x] cavalrymen of the Sa-qurbiiti (SAA 11 36 r. i 10: 
[x BAJD.HAL ša LU*.qur-bu-te') are mentioned in an administrative record of 


33 The latter concern is also attested for the Xa-ziqni and there are also other indications of 
an overlap between the two classes (see section 8.5 The Sa-ziqni). 

374 Postgate 2007: 11-3 (for references to similar attempts in previous studies see Dalley and 
Postgate 1984: 32). 

375 SAA 10 348:11-14. Religion and cult per se were a central issue of the Assyrian king, 
both in private and in public. 
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tribute distributed to court personnel where we also find an entry for two 
cavalrymen of the sa-Sépe (SAA 11 36 r. i 6). Unlike the range of duties of the 
Sa-qurbiti addressed above, which do not include direct military engagement 
on the battlefield, these entries rather refer to army members. In a similar man- 
ner a few references to grooms of the Sa-qurbiiti (SAA 6 112 r 7: 'LÜ*".GIS. 
GIGIR LÜ.qur'-bu'-[ti]; 14 397 r. 10'-11^: LÜ*.GIS.GIGIR LÜ.qur-bu-te) 
and to kallapu-soldiers of the Sa-qurbiti (SAA 11 126:9: qur'-'bu"-[te]; 
SAA 16 90:77: qur-bu) exist, also indicating a direct connection with the army. 
It remains unclear if and how these references are related to the Sa-qurbiiti 
who were engaged as troubleshooters.?7ó 


6.1.3 Addendum: the kisir Zort 


A few individuals who witnessed legal transactions in the 7" century are 
designated “(of the) royal corps" (Table 11).?7 As we might expect anyway, 
they occur together with a cohort commander (SAA 6 192 r. 4^) and members 
of the chariot unit (SAA 6 192 r. 1-2”: chariot driver and “third man (on 
chariot)”; 14 314 r. 6°: chariot fighter). In addition, the four men (of the) royal 
corps listed in SAA 6 192 are followed by the merchant Palhu-Sezib. This 
association corresponds to the merchant Ahi-qamu who is qualified as kisir 
Sarri (SAA 6 246 r. 1”). Since merchants operated as agents of the crown and 
were connected to the armed forces,??* I suspect that their association with the 
royal corps was the norm. It was perhaps only with the introduction of the 
“new corps of Sennacherib”, especially affecting the satellite households (see 
Part III, section 6.4 Satellite households), that merchants became active under 
the crown prince and the queen.*” The case of the merchants shows that the 
royal corps consisted of the bodyguard and army and included other types of 
functionaries.*°° 

Men belonging to the royal cohort are attested in legal records from the 
imperial capital Nineveh but also occur in a legal document from Dur-Katlimmu 


376 However, the “close” chariotry and the “close” cavalry mentioned in an inscription of 
Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 16: "LU'.[EN-”]GIS.GIGIR qur-ub-te LU. pét-hal qur-ub-te) 
would, according to Mattila’s scheme (2000: 153-4), mean that the qurubtu-forces, consisting of 
Sa-qurbüti and Sa-Sépé, included chariotry-unit and cavalry-units. 

377 In contrast to Postgate (2007: 17, fn. 29) I believe that the designation Kisir Sarri refers to 
the same institution as kisir Xarrüti (cf. Mattila 2000: 149, fn. 2), with the restriction that the 
singular refers to one single “knot” within the kisir Sarriiti, which apparently comprised several 
"knots". 

38 Elat (1987: 251—3), followed by Radner (1999c: 102); cf. Radner 2002: 10-1. 

3? Elat 1987: 253; Radner 1999c: 103 (both also refer to merchants active for governors). 
Inürta-malakka, merchant of the household of the crown prince (BATSH 6 8 r. 12-13), can be 
added now. 

380 Among those added to the royal corps by Esarhaddon we also find farmers and gardeners 
(RINAP 4 33 r. iii 16-207). 
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and in another one from Burmarina. The latter is drawn up in Aramaic and the 
three men “of the cohort of the king" Sa’il, Maya’ and Palti, who owed eight 
shekels of silver to the local Še’-‘ušnî, are qualified as originating from far-off 
Bit-Zamani. In view of the qualification of the witnesses listed here, they may 
have been stationed in the closer provincial capital Til-Barsip (Fales 2005b: 
620). Likewise, Zimá, the member of the king's army in Dur-Katlimmu, is 
said to come from the provincial capital KipSuni. Men of the king's army were 
thus stationed at several strategically important places in the western Assyrian 
territory. 


Ahini ki-sir-MAN SAA 6 192 r. 8° [682] 
Hinnumu ki-sir-MAN SAA 6 192 r. a [682] 
Rémitu ki-sir-MAN SAA 6 192 r. 7° [682] 
Sumaia ki-sir-MAN SAA 6 192 r. 6^ [682] 
Zimra ša ki-sir-MAN T[A* S]À URU.kip- | BATSH 6 56 r. 18-19 [639*] 
S[u-n]i 
Ahi-qàmu [LÜ].'DAM.QAR" [0] ki-sir-MAN | SAA 6 246 r. 1° [dl] 
Il-diisu? ki-sir-MAN SAA 14 314 r. 1'—2' [dl] 
Sa'il, Maya’, Palti | "gbrn zy ksr. mlk’ mn bny zmn. TSF 47:2 [dl] 


Table 11: Individuals designated “(of the) royal corps” 


6.2 Military functionaries “of the palace” 


According to Postgate (1984: 424; 2007: 19), military functionaries qualified 
as “of the palace" represent the "palace forces” of the royal cohort under the 
supervision of the rab Sa-rési. This assumption originates from the recruitment 
officers of the GIS.GIGIR É.GAL (“chariotry of the palace") who were 
contrasted the recruitment officers of the GIS.GIGIR qur-ub-te (“close chari- 
otry") in a horse list.??! Other 8"-century references to military functionaries 
“of the palace" already mentioned by Postgate are a chariot fighter (SAA 1 
205:12), Itu'eans (SAA 5 3 r. 10), foot-soldiers(?) (züku, SAA 1 11:6), out- 
riders (kallapu, SAA 16 90:10”) and chariotry (SAA 1 10 r. 14). Looking 
at the 7-century sources, the following attestations from legal contracts and 
an administrative record can be added: 


— prefect of the palace: Handi (O 3682:10-11 [691 or 681]),**? Ahu-lamur 
and Arbailaiu (Jiménez, E., Adali, S.F. and Radner, K. 2015 no. 4 r. 23, 24 
[641*]) 


98! CTN 3 103 iii final line, r. ii 5-6. 

382 Rendering of the title: LU.GAR-nu. Kanünaiu, eponym of 666*, was rather a “governor” 
of the New House since his title is rendered EN.NAM, LÜ.NAM and GAR.KUR); see Mattila, 
PNA 2/I 602 s.v. Kanünaiu 18. Nevertheless, their responsibilities may correspond to each other. 
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— prefect of the horses of the New House: Mu8ézib-Marduk (SAA 6 301:1-3 
[670]) 

— cohort commander of the palace: Sin-belu-usur (SAA 6 287 r. 8 [670]), 
a group of cohort commanders, also mentioned by Postgate (SAA 11 36 
iii 19-209? 

— chariot driver of the palace: Samai-ila'i (SAA 6 37 r. 12 [694]), Šamaš- 
Sallim (SAA 6 309 r. 7 [667]), unnamed chariot driver (SAA 11 36 iii 24)38é 

— "third man (on chariot)" of the palace: Bél-Sarru-ibni (SAA 6 46 r. 1 [681]), 
Rapi’ (SAA 6 287 r. 9 [670]), [...]-Belti (SAA 14 319:3' [dl]), unnamed 
"third man" (SAA 11 36 iii 13) 


Though Postgate's assumption is basically plausible, not all the data added 
here supports his idea. Both the prefect MuSézib-Marduk, who was active in 
the New House, and the prefect Handi, who was involved in legal transactions 
drawn up in Ma'allanate in the reigns of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal (Radner et al., PNA 2/I 452 s.v. Handi 2), rather did not form part of 
the palace forces headed by the rab sa-rési. The same is true for the two 
palace prefects Ahu-lamur and Arbailaiu attested as first and second witness 
in a purchase document from the provincial capital Marqasa. Also, the char- 
iot drivers and the “third men (on chariot)” “of the palace" may have been 
charioteers chosen to transport inhabitants of the main palace (if not the king 
himself) instead. This is also likely the case with the chariot driver and the 
"third man" who are listed along with some magnates and palace officials as 
recipients of audience gifts and tribute in a letter of (the crown prince) Sen- 
nacherib to his father (SAA 1 34 r. 20-1”). On the other hand, military 
functionaries such as recruitment officers and commanders-of-fifty listed in 
the 8^-century wine lists from the Review Palace in Kalhu may have formed 
part of the “palace forces” based at the Review Palace.?55 


6.3 Royal military functionaries 


Military functionaries in the service of the king include cohort commanders, 
chariot drivers, “third men" and grooms (see Table 12). Most of them are 
attested as witnesses, while a few occur in administrative records or are men- 
tioned in letters. In a query to the sun-god royal grooms are explicitly listed 


383 Note also the unique designation “cohort commander of the personal guard of the palace", 


borne by Asalluhi-Sumu-iddina (SAA 14 425:19-21), who is otherwise known as "cohort com- 
mander of the personal guard” (SAA 14 424:14-15). 

384 The latter is not qualified as “of the palace", but he likely belongs here in view of the 
“third man” and the cohort commanders “of the palace" listed in the same text listing palace 
personnel. 

385 Note also some administrative records from 7'"-century Nineveh concerning court person- 
nel that also list military functionaries including men of the bodyguard (SAA 7 21, 22; 11 36). 
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after the Sa-qurbiiti and the Sa-Sépe (SAA 4 139:7). The majority of attestations 
dates to the 7""-century, a time when the role of the chariot on the battlefield 
had certainly decreased and other types of use had become more dominant. 
Postgate (2000a: 98) assumed that chariots were especially used as military 
headquarters which seems to be especially true for the king whose chariot is 
depicted next to the battle scenes on the reliefs (Noble 1990: 66). Postgate also 
referred to the chariots' role as “communication centre" with the “third man 
(on chariot)" functioning as a messenger, as is the case with the royal “third 
man" mentioned in a letter to the king (SAA 5 21:7). In addition, the king's 
personal chariot, equipped with driver and “third man", was presumably also 
important in view of its role in transport and representative performances. 


cohort commander Nabi-Sarru-usur (SAA 14 48 r. 19-20 [dl]) 

(rab kisri) 

chariot driver Nabi-Sumu-iskun (SAA 6 57:6-8' [dl]) 

(mukil appati) 

chief chariot driver Rémanni-Adad (SAA 6 309:5-7 [667; for his entire dossier 
(mukil appati dannu) see SAA 6 296—350] 

“third man (on chariot)" | Ahu-la-amassi (SAA 6 317 r. 2 [666]); unnamed (SAA 5 
(taslisu) 21:7; 18 72:13”) 

groom (Susanu) Abdünu (SAA 6 235 r. 1 [671]; Samaá-£arru-usur (O 3704 


r.2-3 [653]; Aššur-killanni (SAA 14 34 r. 12 [630*]); 
Nabá-taris (SAA 14 34 r. 10 [630*]; 37 r. 4° [630*]; 48 r. 21 
[dl]; [...] (SAA 14 310 r. 4 [dl]; Babu-Saddi'a (BATSH 6 
69 r. 9 [dI]); Dadi-ila’1 (BATSH 6 95 r. 7 [dl]); A&&ür-ahhe- 
ballit, As&ür-ila' i, Büdá, Sukkaia, [...]-eriba (SAA 7 18 i 10 
[Esar/Asb]); Unnamed (SAA 4 139:7, 145:3’, 146:2 [Esar]) 


Table 12: Military functionaries of the king 


6.4 Satellite households 


In administrative documents listing governors and high-ranking officials from 
Nineveh drawn up in the reign of Assurbanipal, the ““new corps’ of Sennacherib” 
are mentioned (SAA 7 3 i 6’; 4 i 8756 Based on these references and the 
military functionaries in the service of the crown prince, the queen and the 
king’s mother from the 7“ century, Dalley and Postgate (1984: 41) suggested 
that the kisir Sarri was divided between the king and his closest relatives in the 
reign of Sennacherib. Discussing the range of subordinates of the crown prince 
on the basis of legal documents from Nineveh (SAA 6 and 14), Mattila (2002: 
XX) confirmed this assumption for the crown prince. Like Dalley and Postgate, 
she (among other scholars such as Lanfranchi 1998: 107; Radner 2008: 510, 


386 Note also the references to the *Review Palace, New Cohort" in SAA 7 23:4; 115 i 4; 
148 ii 15° (Postgate 2007: 18). 
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fn. 60) assumed that also the queen had her own military establishment, as 
stressed by Svärd (2015: 73) on the basis of the military functionaries in her 
(and the king's mother's) service. 

Examining the military functionaries of key members of the royal family 
(see Table 13), it turns out that the queen and the king's mother only had a 
limited range of functionaries in their service including cohort commanders, a 
cohort commander of the chariot fighters, chariot drivers and "third men". This 
contrasts with the crown prince who also had his own prefects, a commander- 
of-fifty (if restored correctly), chariot fighters and grooms.**’ At least from 
the reign of Assurbanipal he had his own rab Sa-rési, which indicates that 
his military forces approached the size and complexity of the king's forces 
(cf. Mattila 2002: XX). This information is not only gained from legal con- 
tracts but also from administrative records and it is the latter which confirm 
that the distribution of functionaries presented here is not by accident. From a 
document (SAA 7 5) listing, among others, officials of the crown prince and 
the king's mother we learn of several prefects in the service of the crown 
prince, but not a single one is assigned to the queen.?* 

Although the queen (and the king's mother) only had a selection of military 
functionaries at their disposal, it is nevertheless clear that they had their own 
military units under their command since the existence of a “cohort com- 
mander of the chariot fighter of the queen" hardly offers any other solution 
(as is, for instance, the case with chariot drivers and “third men” who could 
have been simply engaged for representative purposes). Furthermore, the mil- 
itary activities of selected royal women such as Sammu-ramat, king's mother 
of Adad-nerari III, and Naqr'a, king's mother of Esarhaddon, is also clear from 
royal inscriptions and letters, regardless of the military functionaries in their 
service (Svard 2015: 49-50). Although these were rather unusual engagements 
of two royal women whose political involvement was extraordinary in general, 
one has to take these cases seriously in themselves and also in terms of their 
potential to demonstrate future tendencies. In the 7" century also the lady-of- 
the-house (belat-beti), a title which in most cases refers to the wife of the crown 
prince (Svárd and Luukko 2009: 292), seems to have had her own military 
unit: she had a chariot driver and chariot fighters in her service.” In spite 
of all this, however, I would like to stress that individual chariot drivers and 
"third men" assigned to individual royal women were not only involved in 
campaigning but could have also supported their mistress in her daily businesses 


387 Note also the cavalry of the crown prince listed in SAA 7 150 ii 4^; 152 r. i 12”. 

38 The lack of military functionaries of the queen in this record is possibly owed to the fact 
that ESarra-hammat had already died and the king’s mother Naqi’a has taken over her functions 
(Svard 2015: 65). 

389 Chariot driver: SAA 6 339 r. 9 (dl, Asb according to Svärd and Luukko 2009: 288). 
Chariot fighters: SAA 6 200 r. 7° (dl, probably Sennacherib, see Svärd and Luukko 2009: 283, 
fn. 28); 14 169 r. 1 (619*). 
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including transport and representation, as was also pointed out in the section 
about the military functionaries “of the palace" and the king. The appearance 
of members of the chariot unit of royal women in the 7 century is perhaps not 
only due to their newly assigned military responsibilities but goes together with 
the increasing size of chariots which made them less useable on the battlefield 
(Noble 1990: 61). The purpose and meaning of chariots presumably shifted and 
caused them to have been vehicles of prestige, as stressed by Noble. On the 
other hand, chariots may have been increasingly used as “communication cen- 
tres” with the “third man" functioning as a messenger (e.g. SAA 5 217 r. 11-5) 
as well as “mobile headquarters" by commanding officers during battles, as 
pointed out by Postgate (2000a: 98). Therefore it is worth noting that chariots 
together with their operating crew do not only indicate a military engagement 
but point to their owner's enhanced status, with this vehicle being used also for 
other purposes. 

As to the bodyguard of royal family members, the crown prince had both 
Sa-Sépé and the Sa-qurbitti in his service (including the associated cohort com- 
manders), of whom the latter is already attested in the reign of Sargon.??? For 
the queen and the king’s mother, on the other hand, we only detect sa-qurbüti 
in the 7" century. Expecting similar tasks for the Sa-qurbii in satellite house- 
holds as for those active for the royal household (see above), the concern of these 
households with state affairs may have increased or may even have been newly 
established. Indeed, the central role played by the crown prince Sennacherib in 
the intelligence service during Sargon's reign is well known (Frahm 1997: 2-3). 
It matches his Sa-qurbiitis who were concerned with the provision and transport 
of captives and deportees.*?! We lack such information for the 7^ century, but 
in view of influential individuals such as Naqr'a, the appointment of Sa-qurbittis 
beneath key royal figures seems to be a logical measure. Assuming that the 
assignment of the Sa-sépé only to the king and to the crown prince is not by 
accident, it is possibly owed to the fact that one of their main tasks was to form 
the immediate environment of their master on campaign and in battle (see above) 
which, apart from the king, is especially expected for the crown prince from 
among the royal family members. Although the development of the domains of 
the royal women, like that of the crown prince, approached that of the king, it is 
nevertheless clear that the crown prince had more far-reaching responsibilities 
than his female relatives: as attested for the crown prince Assurbanipal, he not 
only had his own palace in Tarbisu (RINAP 4 93:22-39) and his own province 
in the Assyrian heartland (Radner 2006a: 49) but also had a military unit com- 
manded by his own rab sa-rési (SAA 7 4 1 16) and thus also his own ša-šēpē 
unit. 


390 This suggests that the development towards “new cohorts" already began in the reign of 
Sargon (when Sennacherib was crown prince). 
391 Taking into account the general tasks of the Sa-qurbiiti throughout the empire (see below). 
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queen 


king's mother 


crown prince 


rab ša-rēši 


Assurbanipal and 
later: 

Samai-Éarru-usur 

(SAA 74116) 
ASSur-remanni (eponym 
of 617*/625*) 


prefect (Saknu) 


Esarhaddon and later: 
Ibni-[...] (SAA 7 5133) 
Qurdi-Aššur 

(SAA 75r.131; 615’) 
Rémanni-ilu 

(SAA 7 5 i 34) 
Nabii-eriba (SAA 7 30 
r. ii 19-20?) etc. 


unnamed (SAA 7 148 
r. H 4,149r. ii 5, 150 
ii 17) 


commander-of-fifty 
(rab hansé) 


Assurbanipal: 
?Kur-ila'i (SAA 14 425 
r. 23 [630*]) 


cohort commander 
(rab kisri) 


Sennacherib and later: 
Banünu (SAA 6 164 r. 5 
[686]; 165 r. 8 [dl]) 
Mannu-ki-Issar-le'i 
(SAA 164 r. 3-4 

[...] (SAA 6 165 r. 6) 
Sumu-kén 

(SAA 12 96 Le. 2 [621*]) 


etc. 


Esarhaddon and/or 
later: 

[...] (SAA 6 253 r. 9) 
Salamanu (SAA 7 5 ii 30) 
[...] (SAA 7917) 


Esarhaddon and later: 
Ahu-dir-ensi (SAA 16 
148 r. 14-15) 
Kinanni-Issar (SAA 7 5 
r.138) 

Nabi-Sarru-usur (SAA 7 
5r.ii9; 9 p. 121) 
Urdu-Nabi (SAA 7 5 

r. ii 7) 

Kakkullanu (SAA 14 45 
r. 1-2 [623*]; 46:6* 
[623*]) 

Lüqu (SAA 14 24:7-8 
[659]) 

Zarüti (SAA 6 323 r. 9) 
Unzarhu-As&ür (SAA 14 
50 r. 7) 

etc. 


unnamed SAA 7 152 
r.i 10° 


cohort commander 
of the chariot fighter 
(rab kisri sa mar 
damdqi) 


Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal: 
Lit-il (SAA 14 7 r. 7-8) 


chariot fighter 
(mar damqi) 


Assurbanipal and later: 
Adda-taqan (BATSH 6 
47 r. 12-13 [649]) 
Zarüti (StAT 2 181 r. 17 
[629*]) 

[...]? (SAA 11 132:1?) 
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queen 


king's mother 


crown prince 


chariot driver 
(mukil appati) 


Assurbanipal: 
Marduk-Sarru-usur 
(SAA 6 329 r. 13-14 
[660], ...) 


Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal: 

Bir-lamá (SAA 7 5 r. ii 5) 
Iltadaia (SAA 7 5 r. ii 10) 


Esarhaddon and later: 
Mannu-ki-As&ür (SAA 6 
329 r. 15 [660], ...) 
Zababa-eriba (SAA 6 299 
r.2) 

Zarüti (SAA 6 323 r. 8 
[664]....) 
Sarru-Sumu-ka’’in 

(SAA 14 32 r. 5 [618*]) 
etc. 


unnamed: SAA 7 150 ii 5” 
mukil appáti dannu: 


Rémanni-Adad (SAA 6 
309 :5-7) 


“third man (on 
chariot)" (taslisu) 


Sennacherib and later: 
Nabi-Sarru-usur (SAA 6 
164 r. 11-12 [686]) 
Adda-ramu (O 3691 r. 4 
[622*]) 


Esarhaddon and/or 
later: 

[...] (SAA 6 253 r. 8) 
Bel-ahhe&u (SAA 7 5 
r.i 7) 


Sennacherib and later: 
Aplaia (SAA 6 103:4—5 
[694]) 

Bur-Silá (SAA 16 136:11) 
Hanisiku (SAA 7 5 r. ii 8) 
Nabü-ahu-iddina 

(SAA 75147) 

etc. 


taslisu dannu: 
Sin-aSaréd (SAA 6 317 
r. 1 [666]....) 

[...]-usur (SAA 7 5 ii 2) 
etc. 


groom (Susanu) 


Possibly Sargon and 
later: 

[...] (SAA 14 287 r. 6^) 
etc. 


siisanu Sa-Sépe (in the care 
of the crown prince, 
possibly referring to the 
royal ša-šēpē, cf. Dezső 
2006a: 132): SAA 1 37 
r. 7-8 


unnamed 
SAA 7 15 ii 8°; 152 r.ill 


Sa-qurbiiti 


after Assurbanipal: 
[...]-Nabü (VAT 19510:2 
[626*]) 


Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal: 
Inarta-ila'I (SAA 7 5 
r.i42) 

Issar-na'di (SAA 7 5143) 
Mutakkil-Aššur (SAA 7 
5 ú 32) 

Uazaru (SAA 7 9 r. i 22) 
[...] (SAA 7 5142) 


Sargon and later: 
Banaia (ND 2803 ii 26’) 
Gaia (ND 2803 r. ii 14) 
[...] (SAA 75r. ii 8) 
etc. 


rab kisri Sa-qurbitti: 
Kisir-AsSur (SAA 14 
29:6-7 [6364], ...) 
etc. 
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queen king's mother crown prince 


Sa-Sepe - - Assurbanipal(?) and 


later: 

Urdu-Beltu (SAA 14 50 
r. 12) 

Arbailaiu (SAA 14 50 
r. 11) 

Manzarné (SAA 14 157 
r. 8) 


rab kisri Sa-Sepe: 
Nabi-Sarru-usur (SAA 6 
325 r. 20° [663]) 


Table 13: Military functionaries in the service of the queen, 
the king's mother and the crown prince 


6.5 Military functionaries of palace officials 


In the sources dating to the 7^ century one basically finds the same types of 
military functionaries in the service of some of the palace officials, as were 
observed for the queen and king's mother (and the palace household, see 
above). A cohort commander was in the service of the chief confectioner; 
chariot drivers were subordinate to the palace scribe, the chief cook, the chief 
fuller, the chief tailor and the cupbearer Zazi; and “third men" were active for 
the palace scribe and the chamberlain. In addition, there is a chariot fighter 
subordinate to the palace supervisor of the crown prince, an outrider (kallapu)??? 
attested as subordinate of the chief fuller and a recruit (raksu) was assigned to 
the palace manager. The reasons for palace officials to have their own chariot 
driver and "third man (on chariot)" at hand could have been transport and 
representation, while the cohort commanders alternatively supervised cohorts 
of craftsmen. For the palace scribe, the chamberlain, the chief confectioner and 
the cupbearer, whose references do not suggest any military involvement, this 
is fairly undisputed. By contrast, references to both the chief cook and the chief 
tailor suggest military involvements (in Babylonia). This seems even to have 
been one of the main concerns of the chief tailor. With the chariot drivers under 
their service they probably went on campaign and functioned as military head- 
quarters. Nevertheless, an alternative use for transport or representation remains 
plausible. As for the recruit of the palace manager who is mentioned in a 
Babylonian letter according to which he had 209 men (including 81 archers) at 
his disposal, an involvement in military preparations is clear (see section 1.1.8.6 
Military activities). Also the chariot fighter of the palace supervisor of the 
crown prince suggests military concerns. This is supported by the fact that 


3? See HAD 45, Radner (2002: 11) and Fales (2009a: 92) who defined these men as cavalry 
members. By contrast Postgate (2000a: 104—5) interpreted them as foot-soldiers. 
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supervisors of the royal palace were involved in military affairs in Babylonia 
in the reign of Assurbanipal (see section 1.2.8.7 Activities in Babylonia). 
Because of the kallapu who was subordinate to the chief fuller, Radner argued 
for an identification of the chief fuller mentioned in StAT 1 2 with the treasurer, 
since she saw a military association for the latter as more appropriate. Because 
an identification of the title rab aslaki with the title masennu remains doubtful 
(section 17.2.1 The rab aslaki (chief fuller)), another explanation for the 
kallapu of the chief fuller is needed. Therefore, I refer to the still uncertain 
definition of the kallapu. The compound kallap Sipirti, referring to a kallapu 
specialised in the transfer of messages (“dispatch rider” according to HAD 116), 
shows that the tasks of the kallapu was not restricted to a military purpose 
and that the kallapu of the chief fuller could have been a (mounted) envoy. 


6.6 The bèl narkabti (“chariot owner”) 


Examining the military functionaries who show up in the Neo-Assyrian texts 
from 7"-century Dur-Katlimmu, Radner assumed that the LU.EN-GIS.GIGIR, 
to be read bel narkabti,??? is used synonymously for mar damqi. She especially 
based her assumption on the close connection of the Middle Assyrian mar 
damqi with the rakib narkabti attested in Nuzi texts who formed part of the 
elite group of chariot fighters called mariyannu.?% Although the mar damdqi is 
commonly understood as chariot fighter in Neo-Assyrian times, forming part 
of the chariot unit together with mukil appáti (chariot driver) and the taslisu 
(“third man”), he maintained his elite character in view of the high value of 
chariots in first millennium BCE. In contrast to Radner, Postgate (2000a: 94—5) 
suggested that in Neo-Assyrian times the bel narkabti denoted a “social status” 
(or “charioteers” in general) and the mar damqi a "specifically military func- 
tion". He thus retained two distinct terms, which occasionally both apply to 
one person but were not synonyms.”? Judging from the Neo-Assyrian evidence 
for the bel narkabti, in comparison with references to the mar damqi, it indeed 
seems advisable to keep the two terms separate. 

Several entries in the 8!"-century wine lists refer to “chariot owners” of the 
“palace servants”, the “bearded courtiers” and the Xa-qurbüti,??* with the latter 


393 Radner 2002: 10, fn. 100. 

394 Radner 2002: 10, fn. 101 with reference to Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996; Postgate 2000a: 91. 

395 As an example he refers to the 31 chariot owners mentioned in SAA 5 251 r. 3, consist- 
ing of ten chariot owners and 21 “king’s troops" (sab sarri); cf. SAA 5 68:4—5 (charioteers 
from Qué). The 10 chariot owners here may be fulfilling the role of the mar damqi. bel narkabti 
as charioteers involved in battle also appear in the royal inscriptions (e.g. RINAP 1 20:5’, 
RINAP 4 33 r. iii 13”) and in a treaty of Aššūr-nērāri V with the king of Arpad next to the 
cavalry (SAA 2 2 iii 21”). 

396 References: for the “palace servant” and for the “bearded courtiers” see the Prosopo- 
graphical Catalogue; bel narkabti Sa-qurbüti: CTN 1 6:12; 11:4; 19:15, CTN 3 134:10". 
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two alternatively forming the counterpart of the “palace servants” (see sec- 
tion 8.3.5 The urad ekalli and other classes). From among the two possibilities 
for interpreting these entries—either these classes counted “owners of chariot" 
among them or "chariot owners" were subordinate to them—the former is 
more plausible in view of the missing sa between the two designations and the 
fact that an assignment of subordinates to an entire class seems less practical. 
As shown in the relevant sections, these classes basically consisted of domes- 
tics, including domestics en route (palace servants, Sa-ziqni) and royal trouble- 
shooters active all over the empire (Sa-qurbiiti, Sa-ziqni). The main concerns 
of these men were not on the battlefield but in the palace, the military camps 
and the provinces, and thus it seems less reasonable for them to have chariot 
fighters among them. Taking the term literally, “master of the chariot", it prob- 
ably refers to those among these classes who owned a chariot or had a chariot 
in their care and thus were presumably more important than the ordinary mem- 
bers of their group. Hence this would also explain why usually the chariot 
owners of these groups are listed as recipients of wine and not the entire 
group.??7 As for the use of these chariots, I suggest that they were at their dis- 
posal for transport and representation. Whether the chariot owners participated 
temporarily in campaigning remains open for discussion, but in view of the 
changing modes of use for the chariot this was not necessarily the case. Also 
the ten bel narkabti from the queen's household who were sent to the king, 
according to a letter assigned to the crown prince Sennacherib to the king 
Sargon (SAA 19 158:13-14), refer to chariot owners literally. I do not neces- 
sarily suspect them to have had any military responsibilities when associated 
with the household of the queen in the second half of the 8!" century. Also the 
“chariot-owner”, who has gone to Arbail together with a “third man", accord- 
ing to a letter of the deputy of the palace herald, does not seem to be involved 
in a military operation but in an errand (SAA 5 141 r. 1). 

Although the term bel narkabti is used to describe charioteers on the bat- 
tlefield (see fn. 395), it is only the designation mar damqi which is used to refer 
to individual chariot fighters active on the battlefield (e.g. SAA 15 369:7'; 
ND 2365 r. 9) and to the chariot fighter as part of the chariot unit (SAA 5 
215:10). In addition, the turning of “able-bodied” men into chariot fighters, as 
described in a letter of Sargon (SAA 1 11), would not work with “chariot own- 
ers". Also, the bel narkabti do not occur as subordinates (see above), whereas 
mar damqi were in the service of, for instance, the crown prince (BATSH 6 47 
r. 12-13) and his spouse (SAA 14 169 r. 1) and the governor of Kalhu (SAA 6 
151 r. 6-7). Furthermore, the two titles are kept strictly separate in the wine 


A possible reference to the bel narkabti Sa-Sépé is not included here since its reading remains 
uncertain (CTN 3 136 r. 37; see p. 262 fn. 571). 
377 There is for instance not a single entry for the palace servants as such in the wine lists. 
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lists. The aforementioned courtier groups only occur along with bel narkabti, 
whereas mar damgé and mar damqe sa ilani are frequently listed on their own. 
Similarly, a legal record dating to the 7^ century mentions both titles: in SAA 6 
204 the “chariot owner" Bibi sells a garden which adjoins that of the “chariot 
fighter" Nabü-kenu-dugul. I refer here also to the lexical list of professions in 
which the entry for the mar damqi (with the writings LU.A.SIG and LÜ.A.SIG;) 
is followed by a line mentioning the LÜ.GIS.GIGIR and the LÜ.EN-GIS. 
GIGIR (MSL 12 238 r. v 11). Although the subsequent listing refers to their 
close connection, this section rather demonstrates their distinct use, especially 
in view of the LU.GIS.GIGIR (siisanu, groom) mentioned in between. 279 

Following Postgate, I prefer to treat the two terms mar damqi and bel narkabti 
separately. The latter designation refers neutrally to their keepers or owners 
and indicates that the chariot was not only military equipment but was also used 
for other purposes. Therefore the chariot owners of the different types of cour- 
tiers do not refer to their military activities but rather designate a selected group 
among them. 


6.7 The rab kasiri (chief tailor) 


The title rab kasiri, literally meaning "chief tailor", only appears from the 
Neo-Assyrian period on and continues to be used in Neo-Babylonian times.??? 
It also persists into the Persian era when it is used interchangeably with the 
Iranian loanword ganzabarru which is usually translated as treasurer.? In 
Neo-Assyrian times the title is written either syllabically, (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL- 
ka-sir and GAL-LU.ka-sir, or logographically, LU*.GAL-TUG.KA.KES 
and LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-KA.KÉS. The latter writing is also used to refer to the rab 
kisri, as is clear on the grounds of prosopographical data and lexical entries.*°! 
This ambiguity causes many uncertainties concerning the assignment to one or 
the other office. At least it is clear that the rab kisri and the rab kasiri were 
two different officials. While the former is translated as “cohort commander" 
was a military functionary leading kisru-units of soldiers and later also kisru- 
units of craftsmen (see inter alia Postgate 1979: 210-1 and 1987a: 259-60), 


38 In Middle Assyrian times the LU.GIS.GIGIR is read Sa-mugerre and possibly refers to the 
chariot driver (Jakob 2003: 210-1). 

39 CAD K 265 “head of the kasiru-officials” (ad kasiru B), cf. AHw 458 “Kniipfer- 
Obermeister”. 

400 The identification was established on the basis of the treasurers Mithradata and Bagasarü 
attested with both the Akkadian and the Iranian variants of the title (Briant 2002: 413, 485). There 
is also a sub-treasurer (“upa-ganzabara) attested (Briant 2002: 428-9, 433). 

401 Parpola 2008: 92, fn. 168. For instance, Aššūr-ilā’ī, usually attested along with the syllabic 
writing LÜ.GAL-Ki-sir, appears in a duplicate as [LÜ.GAL]-'K A.KÉS' (SAA 6 324 r. 8, dupli- 
cate of SAA 6 323); cf. Zarüti (Schmidt, PNA 3/II 1437—9 s.v. Zarüti 20). Note that the lexical 
lists, apart from the semi-syllabic writing LU*.GAL-ka-sir, only record the logographic variant 
LÜ*.GAL-TÜG.KA.KÉS. 
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the rab kasiri, a honorific title, denoted a high-ranking state official who func- 
tioned as a military commander. Both having a military background, they are 
to be distinguished by their rank and range of responsibilities. While there were 
numerous rab kisri officials employed throughout the empire, it is suggested 
that there were only a few rab kasiris active at one time. 

As to the ambiguity concerning the writing LU/LU*.GAL-KA.KES, the 
following individuals are not integrated into the discussion below since they 
can be identified as rab kisri according to the context in which they appear."?? 
Since it is unlikely that two or possibly even three chief tailors witnessed the 
same legal transactions (SAA 6 247, 249), Qurdi-Issar, Nabü'a and Mami can 
be identified as cohort commanders (moreover, Mami is designated LÜ*.GAL-— 
ki-sir in SAA 6 206 r. 5). In other cases an additional qualification identifies 
the office-holder as a cohort commander; hence, Salamanu and Aplu-eres are 
described as Sa raksüte (“of the recruits? ", CTN 2 18 r. 24-25; Edubba 10 7 
r. 22-23). A less clear-cut case is that of Bél-ahhé who witnesses a broken legal 
document (CTN 2 51 r. 9), but judging from the witnesses immediately follow- 
ing the entry for Bel-ahhe, that is, a recruitment officer and a recruit, an iden- 
tification as cohort commander seems more likely. Bel-dan, witnessing a legal 
document from Imgur-Illil (BT 101 r. 13), is listed together with a palace 
supervisor, a goldsmith and a chamberlain and there is nothing in particular 
which suggests that he was the high-ranking chief tailor rather than a cohort 
commander. Among the attestations lacking a personal name, a cohort com- 
mander is more likely in a badly broken administrative text (ND 2393 r. 4^). 
The same is true for a plural variant attested in an oracle query (SAA 4 144:6), 
enumerated between members of the chariot team (chariot drivers, “third-men” 
and chariot fighters) as well as the Sa-qurbiitis and the personal guards. The 
remaining evidence for LU.GAL-KA.KES, suggesting an interpretation as 
rab kasiri (though occasionally not without uncertainties), is integrated into the 
tables and the discussion below. While no study of the Neo-Assyrian evidence 
for this official has been published so far, the Neo-Babylonian “chief tailor” 
was discussed in brief by Jursa (2010: 82-3). 


6.7.1 Allocations and supplies 


In an administrative document from the 7" century the chief tailor Abdi-milki 
is mentioned along with two lower “reinforced” undergarments of Phrygian 
style (TUG.KI.TA-hal'-lu'-pat mu'-us-ki).4? Although the remainder of the 


402 Individuals, who are attested along with this writing but can be identified as cohort com- 


manders since they also occur along with a distinct writing for rab kisri, are not included here. 
403 SAA 7 126:4-5. “Reinforced” is expressed with halluptu, female form of hallupu 

(CAD H 46: adjective “describing garments”; cf. CAD H 35 s.v. halapu 2 “to cover, clothe”). 

Associated with the military sphere (cf. CAD H 46 s.v. halluptu referring to “equipment (of 
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obverse is broken, we encounter the treasurer Mannu-ki-A&&ür, mentioned with 
a golden necklace, and the cohort commander Mar-Issar, mentioned with two 
horses. Since both entries suggest a certain association between the official's 
responsibilities and the commodities he is recorded with, the two Phrygian 
garments for military use suggest that the chief tailor was either concerned with 
(particular) clothes, as indicated by his title, or that he was associated with the 
military sphere; the latter is supported by additional evidence for the chief 
tailor (see below). On comparison with the administrative document SAA 7 
127, mainly listing garments including "reinforced" lower garments as well as 
tores made of silver that were given to the emissaries of Urartu (SAA 7 
127:11-12”), the commodities recorded here were handed over to rather than 
supplied by the officials in question (cf. Fales and Postgate 1992: XXIX). 
Furthermore, it seems more likely that the chief tailor received such special 
garments from the central administration, presumably obtained as booty, tribute 
or audience gifts." ^ Although it was suggested that Abdi-milki's title should 
be interpreted as cohort commander (Parpola 2008: 92, fn. 169), I prefer to 
follow the reading LÜ*.GAL-Xa'-sir. First, this is supported by the order of 
the officials as given in the text, namely treasurer, chief tailor and cohort com- 
mander, indicating a hierarchical structure. Second, one might suspect that the 
type of allotment given to Abdi-milki was reserved for a few high-ranking 
officials and was not intended for the numerous military functionaries.“ There 
is another document listing a possible chief tailor, written LÜ*.GAL-KA.KÉS, 
along with commodities either given to or handed over by the central adminis- 
tration (SAA 11 85). Four Temanite sheep, which probably refer to a certain 
breed (Fales and Postgate 1995: XXIII), “of” (expressed with ša in 1. 2) the 
chief tailor (or cohort commander) A3Sür-etir may have been supplied by this 
official. If both of these administrative documents do indeed refer to a chief 
tailor, it can be noted that he had in his possession commodities such as garments 
and sheep, but we cannot make a definite conclusion as to whether he received 
or rather supplied them. 


6.7.2 Legal transactions 


The chief tailor is rarely attested in legal transactions. Since a few individuals 
witnessing legal documents with the title LÜ*.GAL-KA.KÉS (in CTN 2 51 


soldiers and chariots"), this was a lower garment for the military (for men and/or horses). For 
a recent discussion see Gaspa 2018: 272-4. 

4“ Though note the administrative document SAA 7 172, also mentioning the treasurer 
Mannu-kī-Aššūr, which records commodities possibly handed in by officials. 

^5 However, the subsequently listed cohort commander Mar-Issar received two horses 
and we would not suspect every cohort commander to have been provided with such a valuable 
audience gift. 
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and BT 101) have already been excluded from the discussion because an 
identification as cohort commander seems more likely, there is only one sim- 
ilar attestation left. A possible chief tailor (name lost), again written [LÚ*]. 
GAL-KA.KÉIŠ], witnesses the purchase of the village Bahaia by Milki-nüri, 
Sa-rési of the queen (SAA 14 2 r. 2^). This transaction is also witnessed by 
two cohort commanders (written LU*.GAL-Ki-sir), three “third-men”, two 
Sa-qurbiitis and a village manager, and the witness list (as far as preserved) is 
headed by the possible chief tailor, immediately followed by the treasurer. 
Owing to the majority of functionaries who act as witnesses here, at first sight 
it seems more plausible to interpret the man in question as cohort commander. 
However, the interpretation as chief tailor is preferred on account of his 
position in the witness list and the writing of his title, which may be intended 
to distinguish him from the cohort commanders mentioned further down in 
the list. It is perhaps not by accident that the legal transaction seems com- 
paratively significant, involving the sale of an entire village. According to 
another legal document from 7"-century Nineveh, the chief tailor (name lost) 
appears as former owner of an entire village, if restored correctly (SAA 14 
229:5^). He sold land together with 18 persons to the “third man” [...]-ilā’T. 
This is the only evidence of landed property owned by this official. Assuming 
that Milki-ramu, mentioned in the broken legal document SAA 14 135, is 
identical with Milki-ramu, chief tailor and eponym of the year 656, the chief 
tailor acted as joint guarantor in a loan (commodity broken) dating to the 
year 663. 


6.7.3 Functions 


6.7.3.1 Involved in military affairs 


According to several letters referring to the chief tailor, this official was 
mainly involved in military activities from the reign of Sargon on. In the Bab- 
ylonian letter SAA 17 150 eleven named sheikhs from Tubliaš (Babylonian 
area, east of Tigris) request that the chief tailor persuade the magnates to fight 
for the defence of the land and to arrive there in five days. Speed is required 
since rumours are afoot that people are rising up against Assyria. SAA 17 151 
has the same background since it is again written by sheikhs of Tublia$, with 
at least four out of seven individuals identifiable with those named in SAA 17 
150. Also in this letter, destined for the *magnates of the king of Assyria", the 
sheikhs request a quick arrival (on the 5" day of Simanu), probably referring 
here to the Assyrian king, also stating that “the king will lose us” (ll. 5—6’), 
i.e. that otherwise they are going to defect. Since the chief tailor, representing 
Assyria, apparently constituted the direct contact for these sheikhs, he presum- 
ably was stationed in Babylonia or he was at least responsible for the critical 
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area in question.” Although it is not the chief tailor's military engagement 
that is required, his military concerns, at least as a coordinator, are clear. This 
coordinating task as well as his occurrence as a recipient of letters, makes a 
reading of [LÜ.GA]L-KA.KÉS as cohort commander unlikely here. 

Apart from this evidence from the reign of Sargon, the military engagement 
of the chief tailor is mainly attested with respect to the chief tailor Milki-ramu, 
eponym of the year 656. He is attested in two documents dealing with the 
Elamite war. In a heavily broken epic-style narrative concerning the Elamite 
war and the description of the conquest by the Assyrians, Milki-ramu is men- 
tioned with his title rab kasiri and is also described as sa-bit-su (SAA 3 20 
r. 6), probably referring to Milki-ramu as the "catcher" of the king. As sug- 
gested by Hámeen-Anttila (1987: 14), first editor of this text, this passage might 
deal with the arrest of a Xa-resi by Milki-ramu. This literary text is too broken 
to gain more information on Milki-ramu's role in Elamite affairs, but his 
part becomes clearer in a literary letter addressed to the king Assurbanipal.“ 
In the context of the appointment of various Assyrian officials over Elamite 
districts such as Indaru, Susa and Rašú following their conquest, Milki-ramu is 
promoted to be in charge of the towns (and their tributary areas) Arasi (close 
to Ellipi), Bit-Burnakki and another town whose name is not preserved.* 
While Arasi is also mentioned on the obverse of the fragmentary tablet SAA 3 
20, the Xa-resi Marduk-Sarru-usur, likewise, occurs in both texts. He was 
another important Assyrian official involved in the Elamite war and the estab- 
lishment of the Assyrian administrative organisation there (Baker, PNA 2/II 
728-9 s.v. Marduk-Sarru-usur 21). The appointment of Milki-ramu over Elamite 
areas suggests that he had been active in the Elamite war as a military com- 
mander. Like the chief tailor attested in the reign of Sargon, he was a high- 
ranking state official concerned with the Assyrian policy of war in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. In addition to his involvement with Elam, Milki-ramu was 
active in Babylonia in the reign of Assurbanipal. In the letter SAA 21 4, writ- 
ten by the king Assurbanipal to the Babylonians, the recipients are ordered to 
come before the chief tailor Milki-ramu. This incident denotes a similar role 
to that played by the chief tailor vis-à-vis the sheikhs of Tubliaš in the reign 
of Sargon II. Milki-ramu has been interpreted as cohort commander (instead of 
chief tailor) based especially on the reading of his title as LU.GAL-KI-sir in 
SAA 21 4 (cf. Parpola 2008: 92, fn. 169). However, since the writer of this 
particular letter certainly wrote KA (not KI),* this argument is now obsolete 


406 Since these letters were found in Nineveh, the chief tailor presumably was at court at that 
time, provided that the letters were not forwarded to the Assyrian heartland only later. 

^" CT 54 490. There are divergent opinions concerning the exact date of CT 54 490, 
cf. Waters 2000: 58, fn. 13. Probably it was just written after the conquest of Susa in 646. 

408 The act of promotion is expressed with rubbis, cf. CAD R 45 s.v. rabi A.6. 

409 The KA is clearly visible on the photograph (https://cdli.ucla.edu/dl/photo/P393854.jpg). 
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and there is nothing against the interpretation of Milki-ramu as chief tailor. 
On the contrary, Milki-ramu's specific role in Babylonia and Elam supports the 
assumption that Milki-ramu was chief tailor, making an interpretation as a 
simple cohort commander implausible. 

In addition to the chief tailor's involvement in military affairs in Elam and 
Babylonia, there is a letter from TuShan probably referring to the chief tailor 
in connection with military affairs (ZTT 22). The author, Mannu-ki-Libbali, 
who wrote this letter to the treasurer(?), complains about his limited possibili- 
ties to command a military unit preparing for campaign owing to the fact that 
his co-workers, in particular Nabü-kenu-usur, are not available. Mannu-ki- 
Libbali enumerates the following functionaries and equipment he is in charge 
of, though apparently without being able to command them properly. Begin- 
ning with horses, he continues with Assyrian and Aramean scribes, chief 
tailor(s) (written LU.GAL-TUG.KA.KES.MES-ni), “officials” (bel piqitti), 
"craftsmen" (ummánu), copper-smiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, makers of 
bows and arrows, weavers and tailors (written LU*.TUG.KA.KES.MES). All 
these are those who “scour the equipment” (ll. 9-10: [GIIS.ril-li.MES i-kap- 
pa-ru-ni) and who “make the repairs" (1. 13: bat-qu i-ka-s[a-ru-ni]). According 
to Parpola, the LU.GAL-TUG.KA.KES.MES-ni do not refer to the chief 
tailor(s) but to cohort commanders. This conclusion is based on the plural end- 
ing -ni, which corresponds to an attested syllabic plural writing for rab kisirani, 
while we lack an attestation for a syllabic plural writing for the chief tailor 
(Parpola 2008: 92, fn. 167). Also the context, including the fact that this indi- 
vidual is enumerated as one of those who were in the charge of Mannu-ki- 
Libbali, at first sight supports an interpretation in favour of the cohort com- 
mander. What strikes me, however, is that the writing, which according to the 
element TÜG clearly refers to the chief tailor, is echoed by the same writing 
for the tailor in the same letter. Furthermore, while a syllabic form of the chief 
tailor or rather the “chief of tailors" is not yet attested, a rab kasirani is 
nevertheless possible. And the evidence for the chief tailor's involvement in 
military affairs actually also corresponds to his role in the present case. 

The engagement of the chief tailor in military affairs is underlined by the 
administrative document SAA 7 126 discussed earlier, where the chief tailor 
Abdi-Milki is listed along with two Phrygian lower garments presumably meant 
as military clothing. One should also mention the letter SAA 5 91 written by 
A&Sür-resüwa, who was involved in the Assyrian intelligence service, to the 
king (Sargon). According to the report of Aššūr-rēşūwa, the Urartian chief 
tailor Naragé conspired against the (Urartian king) and was arrested with 
twenty of his fellows. In addition, 100 men, including $a-résis and bearded 
courtiers involved in the plot, were killed in TuruSpa. As reported in the same 
letter, other high-ranking officials such as the deputy commander-in-chief, were 
assumed to have been involved in the conspiracy too but were set free after 
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interrogation (cf. Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990: XIX). This incident suggests 
that the Urartian chief tailor was related to the military, assuming that espe- 
cially those officials from within the military sphere could encourage armed 
men to support them. Also the involvement of the deputy commander-in-chief 
indicates a rebellion emanating from the military sphere. 


6.7.3.2 Prominently active in Babylonia 


As is clear from the chief tailor's military engagement, his geographical 
and administrative area of concern was Babylonia (and Elam), as is supported 
by several Babylonian letters. From the reign of Esarhaddon we encounter the 
chief tailor as responsible for carrying out the transfer of silver in a Babylonian 
letter (SAA 18 21) written by a certain Nüraia, probably to the great vizier. 
As ordered by the great vizier(?), Nüuraia dispatches the great vizier’s(?) silver 
to him via the chief tailor. This incident indicates that the chief tailor was a 
trustworthy official of Assyria who functioned as an intermediary between 
locally stationed Babylonians and the Assyrian state (i.e. the royal household). 
Also, that the chief tailor was ordered to transfer silver suggests that he was 
armed and had armed forces at his disposal, which corresponds to his military 
concerns (see above). In another document drawn up in the reign of Esarhaddon 
(SAA 18 123), the chief tailor is mentioned in connection with deaf people 
and the shortage of bread. While the author of this document, written in the 
first person singular (apparently a letter without a heading), did engage in the 
acquisition of bread, there are still deaf people, including himself. The whole 
matter seems to have been evoked by intrigues and it is the chief tailor, 
described as one of the retainers of the crown prince's household,*!° i.e. the 
household of Sama&-&umu-ukin, to whom the author invites the affected Baby- 
lonians to speak. It is not entirely clear whether the chief tailor is viewed here 
as a trustworthy Assyrian official or as an intriguer who abused his authority. 
The latter case might have been facilitated by the geographical distance, 
enabling the chief tailor to act independently from the Assyrian crown. There 
is at least one letter (SAA 10 179), either from the reign of Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal, which clearly refers to the chief tailor as a participant in a con- 
spiracy against the Assyrian king. The Babylonian diviner Kudurru reports to 
the Assyrian king that he was kidnapped by the chief cupbearer Nabi-killanni 
and his followers, including the chief tailor. First, Kudurru was released as a 
deportee by the chief tailor(?), if restored correctly, who was sent by the chief 
cupbearer Nabi-killanni. This was a misleading act, as emerged when Kudurru 
was taken to the temple of Bel-Harran. Standing in the temple, he was brought 


^ SAA 18 123 r. 9: LU.lab-bit-tu-ii šá É DUMU-LUGAL, with labbittit probably meaning 
"retainer" according to the edition. 
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to an upper room by the chief tailor, where he was interrogated by the chief 
cupbearer in the presence of the chief tailor, the chamberlain and the city over- 
seer. After being offered wine, Kudurru was finally ordered to perform a divi- 
nation whereby Šamaš should be asked whether the rab ša-rëši would take over 
the kingship. As Kudurru explained to the king, he performed the ritual, for 
which he was brought two skins of oil by the chief tailor, and fabricated a 
positive answer to save his life. According to Kudurru's confession, the chief 
tailor participated in a conspiracy which was apparently led by the chief cup- 
bearer and joined by the chamberlain and a city overseer (possibly of Harran). 
Since the potential kingship of the rab Sa-rési was raised, I assume that the rab 
Sa-régi was part of the conspiracy joo ll According to the edition,*? it is 
unlikely that the chief tailor, always referred to as LU.GAL-ka-sir, was really 
meant here. But since this letter describes the chief tailor taking over tasks 
in an extraordinary situation with only a few insiders, these low-ranking acts 
of an agent appear in another light. Furthermore, the chief tailor's concern with 
Babylonia and its inhabitants makes it plausible that it was exactly this official 
who took up Kudurru. Also, that this happened according to the chief cup- 
bearer's order fits with the chief tailor since the chief cupbearer was clearly 
higher-ranking (note therefore also the letter SAA 18 21, according to which 
it was probably the great vizier for whom the chief tailor functioned as inter- 
mediary). Moreover, it seems more plausible for the chief tailor to be referred 
to without personal name, indicating that he held a more significant position 
than that of a common cohort commander. 

From the reign of Assurbanipal there is further evidence for the chief tailor 
being active in Babylonia. While we encounter a chief tailor of the king of 
Babylon (Sama3-Sumu-ukin) in a fragment of a Babylonian letter (SAA 18 168), 
another Babylonian letter refers to the chief tailor as being concerned with 
internal matters of Babylonia after the Samax-&umu-ukin war. In the letter 
SAA 18 157 written to the king (Assurbanipal), the sender (heading not pre- 
served) reports on the chief tailor who performs cultic measures in the course 
of restoration works on the city wall of Kutha. Closing it with bitumen(?)“" 
and sweet-scented oil, he is said to have told the god Nergal (of Kutha) that it 
is not Assyria which should be blamed for the destruction of the city wall but 
Samai-&umu-ukin. This incident portrays the rab kasiri as a legitimate and 
well-established Assyrian official, bearing an important role in Babylonian 
matters. His central role is supported by the Babylonian letter SAA 18 178 with 
only its heading preserved, written by a certain Marduk to the (unnamed) chief 
tailor, which may remind us of the letter SAA 17 150 addressed to the chief 
tailor in the reign of Sargon. 


^!! For a different interpretation of the rab Ja-rési's role here by Radner see p. 121 fn. 156. 
412 Parpola 1993: 142; cf. Parpola 2008: 92, fn. 169. 
413 [it-rle-e in 1. 8’, probably referring to irf: “crude bitumen" (HAD 43). 
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From the reign of Assurbanipal there are two additional Babylonian letters 
which mention the chief tailor. In ABL 1246+, written to the king (Assurbanipal) 
and presumably deriving from Ur (heading lost) in the time of the Šamaš- 
šumu-ukīn war, the chief tailor is said to have gone to Ur where he was con- 
cerned with gifts for Nikkal. The chief tailor's activity in Babylonia is also 
clear from the letter ABL 274, written by Kudurru, governor of Uruk, to the 
king (Assurbanipal), presumably post-dating the Sama-&umu-ukin war. Here 
the (unnamed) chief tailor, said (to be) from the palace, is mentioned as bearer 
of a royal message to the sender. This letter, also referring to the chief cook, 
confirms the impression that the chief tailor stationed in Babylonia was a 
significant intermediary between the Assyrian crown and the Babylonians. 
Both letters, ABL 274 and ABL 1246+, contain the writing LU.GAL-KA.KES 
and it is due to the specific role of the chief tailor in both texts that an inter- 
pretation in favour of rab kasiri (instead of rab kisri) is more plausible. 


6.7.3.3 Custody of precious items 


Apart from the numerous Babylonian letters referring to the chief tailor's 
activities in Babylonia, there is a letter (SAA 16 63) from an “anonymous 
informer" (Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XXX-XXXV) written to the king 
(Esarhaddon). When reporting about the crimes of six men and one woman, 
all servants of the governor of (Guzana), the unknown author also informs the 
king about Tarsi, scribe of Guzana (who is not enumerated as one of the seven 
criminals, though his wife Zaza is). This Tarsi is said to have given his son to 
the household of AsSür-zeru-ibni, who must have been a high-ranking official 
active in Guzana or its environment (Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XXXI, 
see section 14.7 The rab nikkassi (chief of accounts)). The crime lies apparently 
in the fact that the said son of Tarsi holds two positions, namely that of chief of 
accounts and that of chief tailor, when Aššūr-zēru-ibni is with the king's sons 
in Nineveh (SAA 16 63 r. 12-18). It remains unclear whether ASSir-zéru-ibni 
is aware of the misbehaviour of his subordinate or not.^^ Adhering to the fact 
that at least Tarsi's son (together with Tarsi) is aware of his illicit acts, it is 
questionable whether the offices described as taken up by Tarsi's son are real 
offices or rather figuratively express the illegal unsteadiness of this man (also 
because a chief tailor was otherwise not subordinate to other officials or 
nobles).“!5 In any case, that Tarsi's son, as a chief tailor, is said to hold (expressed 
with kullu) his master's golden bracelet, golden dagger and parasol is compat- 
ible with the office of chief tailor. The association of the office of chief tailor 


44 Fales (1980: 143—6) translates it with the idea that Aššür-zëru-ibni is innocent, while the 
recent edition (Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XXXI, 61) leaves it open to the reader. 

^5 It might even be that the approved office of Tarsi's son was that of “chief of accounts", 
and only the reference to the office "chief tailor" expresses his misbehaviour. 
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with the custody of precious items may be comparable with the chief tailor who 
transferred silver to the great vizier(?) in the letter SAA 18 21. In both cases it 
is presumably the trustworthy position and the armed condition of the chief 
tailor which makes him suitable for such tasks. These attributes also correspond 
to the chief tailor's role as treasurer in Neo-Babylonian times (see below). 


6.7.3.4 Late-Assyrian eponym 


Among the officials attested as eponym in late Neo-Assyrian times there is 
the chief tailor Milki-ramu, otherwise mainly attested as being active in Elam, 
who was eponym of the year 656. As this is the only chief tailor known as 
eponym, one may compare him with those officials, including the palace scribe, 
the palace supervisor, the chamberlain and the chief cook, who appear as 
eponyms only in the post-canonical era. As argued by Mattila (2009: 165—6), 
this development is presumably owed to changes in Neo-Assyrian policy, with 
an increasing focus on the immediate circle of the king. As to the chief tailor, 
who, in contrast to the palace scribe, the palace supervisor and the chamberlain, 
was rather active at a distance from the Assyrian crown, we may regard him as 
a trustworthy delegate of the king and as such he also was intended to reinforce 
the royal establishment. Since also the chamberlain and the palace supervisor 
were associated with Babylonian affairs, the late enhancement of these officials 
may be related to the modified control Assyria exercised over Babylonia in 
the 7 century in general. On the other hand, Milki-ramu may have simply been 
a favourite of the king who honoured him with the appointment as eponym. 


6.7.4 Subordinates 


There is only scarce evidence for the subordinates of the chief tailor, which 
is not so surprising as he was usually active outside the Assyrian centre from 
where the majority of Neo-Assyrian written sources derives. The earliest attes- 
tation of a subordinate of the chief tailor, namely his deputy, dates to the reign 
of Shalmaneser IV and thus predates the first reference to the chief tailor him- 
self (dating to the reign of Sargon). Inürta-ila'i, deputy of the chief tailor, acts 
as the first witness when the palace scribe Nabü-tuklatü'a buys a house for 80 
minas of copper from Sil-Nabi, palace servant of the Central City (Edubba 10 
18).*!6 Apart from a deputy, the chief tailor is probably also attested as having 
a chariot driver. The chariot driver Bel-ahhe&u is attested three times as witness 
for the chariot driver Summa-ilani who buys slaves (SAA 6 39-41). In each 
case he is qualified with the ambiguous writing ša LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-KA.KÉS. 


416 For a possible location of this Central City Palace in Nineveh see Part III, 1.1 Types and 
locations. 
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Since there is no cohort commander attested with his own chariot driver— 
something which is otherwise well attested for rab-x officials such as the chief 
cook—Bel-ahhesu may plausibly be interpreted as a chariot driver of the chief 
tailor here. 


6.7.5 Honorific title versus professional title 


Judging from the majority of attestations, the chief tailor was a high-ranking 
official mainly stationed abroad and concerned with military or foreign affairs. 
Since the literal meaning of the title "chief tailor" does not correspond to the 
actual tasks he was concerned with, it can be identified as an honorific title. 
On comparison with offices such as that of chief cook or chief confectioner, 
whose functions also differ from their literal meaning but who nevertheless 
maintained a basic connection with it, the office of chief tailor appears to be 
entirely divorced from its meaning. It is only with the lexical list MSL 12 233, 
where the chief tailor is listed at the end of a section dealing with professions 
concerned with textiles and clothing such as the weaver and the tailor. Judging 
by other sections in the same lexical list, the highest position within a section 
is always mentioned at its very end, which suggests that the chief tailor was 
conceived as responsible for the professionals listed therein. Despite its stereo- 
typical nature, this single case may indicate that the chief tailor was originally 
responsible for these types of professions, probably already in particular within 
the military sphere, but later emerged to become an important state official. 
Owed to this possible original function are probably those attestations where 
he is associated with precious accessories (as is the case in SAA 16 63) and 
precious garments (SAA 7 126). Also the possible reference to the chief 
tailor(s) or chief of tailors in ZTT 22 becomes more plausible in view of his 
original association with craftsmen concerned with textiles and clothing since 
we also encounter here weavers and tailors. 


6.7.6 Summary 


Bearing a honorific title, occasionally with an ambiguous writing, the chief 
tailor was a military official active in Elam and Babylonia. In addition, he was 
a central administrative official stationed in Babylonia, serving as an intermedi- 
ary between the Babylonians and the Assyrian authorities. Owed to this impor- 
tant and comparatively independent position beyond the Assyrian heartland, the 
chief tailor seems to have enjoyed great influence, which he occasionally 
abused by conspiring and intriguing. The chief tailor's dominant connection 
with Babylon is supported by his assignment to the king of Babylon, according 
to a title attested in the reign of Assurbanipal. Like the chief tailor mentioned 
in SAA 18 123, this is a reference to Samai-Sumu-ukin apparently having a 
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chief tailor at his disposal. It might be due to his increasing importance in 
Babylonia that the chief tailor Milki-ramu became eponym in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. The chief tailor's association with precious accessories and 
garments could be a remnant of the fact that he was perhaps originally indeed 
“chief of the tailors” in its literal sense, while his involvement in the trans- 
port of precious metals suggests that he was an armed functionary, which 
corresponds to his military tasks. It might be only due to the uneven distribu- 
tion of sources that the chief tailor is mainly attested with Babylonian matters, 
whereas the office had different tasks in Assyria. This phenomenon can also 
be observed for the palace supervisor, for instance, who appears to have been 
involved in military affairs when stationed in Babylonia (section 1.2.8.7 
Activities in Babylonia). Because of the specific circumstances in Babylonia, 
the Assyrian officials employed there were concerned with different matters 
which were not necessarily related to their usual duties. The chief tailor's 
dominant appearance in Babylonia in Neo-Assyrian times corresponds to the 
aftermath of this office in the Neo-Babylonian empire. The chief tailor seems 
to have held the function of the treasurer and as such controlled and managed 
the royal silver. Since he had his own establishment with a rab béti, one 
suspects that he enjoyed considerable wealth (Jursa 2010: 82-3, cf. Bonge- 
naar 1997: 136-7). The designation “treasurer” is confirmed by the Persian 
evidence, where the Akkadian title rab kasiri is used synonymously with the 
Iranian loanword ganzabarru. In the Persian period this official was respon- 
sible for the management of capital (Briant 2002: 67). 


7 MUSICIANS 


The two Akkadian terms zammaru and nudru refer to the staff concerned 
with making music in Neo-Assyrian sources. The word zammaru derives from 
the verb zamaru meaning “to sing” and occurs already in Middle Assyrian 
texts. In Neo-Assyrian sources it is written LÜ*.za-ma-ri, LÜ*.za-ma-ru and 
LÜ.za-am-ma-ru. We also find the rab zammari in documents dating to the 
Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian periods, written LU“.GAL-za-ma-ri, 
LÜ.GAL-za-am-ma-ri and LÜ.GAL-[LÜ.za-ma]-ri in the latter. The profes- 
sion is also known from Neo-Babylonian sources (Jursa 2010: 70, 89). While 
Jakob (2003: 518-20) discussed the Middle Assyrian evidence for the zammaru 
and the rab zammari, Kinnier Wilson (1972: 76-8) addressed some of the 
Neo-Assyrian attestations. 


417 CAD Z 36-8 s.v. zamaru, CAD Z 39 s.v. zammaru, CAD Z 40 s.v. rab zammari; cf. 
AHw 1509. CAD separates the term zammaru from zammeru (feminine zammertu) which is 
known from Old Babylonian texts from Mari and in Standard Babylonian texts. This separation 
may be redundant and misleading. 
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As to the term nudru, it is a Sumerian loanword and is already attested in 
Old Akkadian texts. Usually translated as “musician”, it is normally written 
(LÜ/LÜ*).NAR and once LÜ.NU.LUL (CTN 2 17 r. 47) in Neo-Assyrian 
sources.^? Its feminine nuártu is also attested, written MI.NAR.“!? In Neo- 
Assyrian sources we also encounter a few attestations that may be read rab 
nudri, written LU.GAL-NAR, GAL-LÜ*.NAR or LU.GAL-NU.LUL.*”° 
Otherwise, references to the nargallu are far more common. This Sumerian 
loanword is known from its occurrence in Old Akkadian texts on and is 
written (LÜ/LÜ*).NAR.GAL, LU.NAR.GAL-lum, (LÜ/LÜ*).NÀR.GÁL and 
LÜ.NÀR.GAL in the Neo-Assyrian sources.?! Its feminine counterpart, 
nargallutu, is written MÍ.NAR.GAL. There are indications to suggest that the 
two terms rab nuári and nargallu denote different positions. The nargallu 
reflects a long tradition, especially in connection with cultic events and 
ceremonies,” and in Neo-Assyrian times the title usually denotes the chief 
musician active in the temple sphere.” This is less clear for the rab nuàri 
although he occasionally has a temple connection. Similarly, the nuaru and 
nudrtu were occasionally related to the temple rather than to the palace 
sphere. Though we lack more specific titles, their institutional affiliation is 
nevertheless indicated by their role in cultic events.?^ The temple-related 
musicians were discussed in detail by Menzel (1981 I: 254—8); I shall focus 
here on those musicians who had a palace connection. These were partly also 
examined by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 76-8) and Svärd (2015: 121-3), who 


418 CAD N/I 376-9; cf. AHw 748-9 s.v. nàru(m) / nu'aru(m). Since the sign NAR can also 
be read LUL, the same combination of signs, (LÜ/LÜ*).LUL, occasionally refers to criminals 
(parrisu); e.g. in TH 110 = Jas (1996) no. 48 r. 107, 11^; probably in ND 3410:4’. 

419 CAD N/I 363-7; cf. AHw 748 s.v. nartu(m) / na'ratu(m). 

420 SAA 12 92 r. 13. The reading rab nuári is supported by the writing LU.GAL-NU.LUL 
which could also be realised as LÜ.GAL-nu-NAR, with NU serving as a syllabic marker. 
Cf. LU.NU'.LUL in CTN 2 17 r. 47. 

“1 CAD NA 352 s.v. nargallu; cf. AHw 746. 

42 See e.g. Jakob (2003: 521—2), who discussed the Middle Assyrian attestations of the 
nargallu. 

43 Menzel 1981 I: 255; cf. below. Neo-Assyrian nargallus belonging to the temple sphere 
are found in StAT 2 114 r. 1° (“of Sin and Šamaš”); SAA 12 95 r. 12 (“of Nabû”); SAA 20 51 
i 16-17 (“of the Aššur Temple”); StAT 2 7 r. 8, 10 and StAT 2 8:4-5 (“of Aššur”); StAT 2 7 
r. 11 (“of Adad”). In colophons: Hunger 1968: nos. 238 (“of Assur", colophon of SAA 20 32, 
see fn. 424) 259 (colophon of LKA 37:2; presumably identical with the nargallu ASSür-Sumu- 
iskun attested in StAT 3 22, see Faist 2007: 52); in addition, Menzel (1981 I: 254 and II: 209, 
n. 3439) refers to LKA 32. Furthermore, they occur in ritual texts and other temple-related docu- 
ments: SAA 12 68: 20, 23, 33, r. 5 and 20 16 1 24”. The feminine title nargallutu is attested in 
SAA 20 9 r. iii 22” (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 254 and II: 209, n. 3436). 

“4 Menzel 1981 II: T 109-10, no. 52:1. SAA 34i 7 and 37:21”. SAA 20 15 ii 51°; 16 i 
12’, r. iv 19,25; 17 r. 8, 11; 18:14; 19 ii 6, 7, r. 118,11 4, 117, 14°, 237, 28; 21 r. 1°; 25:49" 
(= reference to the eating-bowl of the singer); 31:67, 15^, 16, 17°, 21°, 22”, 24^, r. 5, 9, 11, 18, 
20; 32:5, 1. 2, 4, 17; 51 ii 16°; 52 r. 131”. RINAP 4 53 r. 1, 105 vi 24, 110 1° 4 (given to rebuild 
Esagil). nuartu: SAA 20 21 r. 7. rab nuari: SAA 12 92 r. 13 (“of Ninurta”); SAA 20 16124”. 
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focussed on the female musicians. The affiliation of several individuals 
included here remains uncertain. 

It has been suggested that the logographic writings for nargallu in Neo- 
Assyrian documents should rather be read rab zammari, a term which was only 
introduced in Middle Assyrian times (CAD Z 40). Judging by the writings 
LU.NAR-GAL-lum, this proposal cannot hold true. It has also been suggested 
that the logographic writings (LÜ/LÜ*).NAR and MÍ.NAR rather denote the 
Akkadian terms zammaru and zammartu since we lack any syllabic writing for 
nuáru and nuartu in Neo-Assyrian sources (CAD N/I 379; cf. Kinnier Wilson 
1972: 76). However, this suggestion is based on an argumentum e silentio and 
is contradicted by the possible explanation for the writings LU.GAL-NU.LUL 
and LU.NU'.LUL (see p. 227 fn. 420). Therefore in this section all the refer- 
ences to musicians will be treated separately according to their readings as 
differentiated above. Assuming that different terms were in use, this does not 
necessarily mean that each refers to a different type of musician since some 
may have been used synonymously—a possibility that will be addressed below. 


7.1 The rab zammari (chief singer) and the zammaru (singer) 


The rab zammari and the zammaru only appear sporadically in Neo-Assyrian 
sources, assuming that the logographic writings with NAR should be read 
nuaru and rab nuari (see above). The two attestations for the rab zammari 
derive from legal documents dating to the reign of Assurbanipal.?? The chief 
singer Sulmu-mati twice acts as a witness for the chamberlain Urdu-Issar 
(SAA 14 65 r. 8°; 66 r. 5^), and, Bel-aplu-iddina, chief singer of Til-Barsip, 
sold a tailor together with his family to the chariot driver Remanni-Adad for 
three minas of silver (SAA 6 312:2; 313:1-2). In both cases the rab zammari 
appears together with palace officials and military functionaries, occasionally 
indicating a close connection with the king or his closest relatives. We may 
safely assume that the rab zammaris themselves also formed part of the palace 
household, though in the case of Bél-aplu-iddina this was the palace at 
Til-Barsip rather than the main palace in the imperial capital Nineveh where 
the present texts were found. Hence, as in the Ur III and Old Babylonian 
periods (Ziegler 2011: 297), a chief singer may have been employed in each 
provincial capital. The presence of officials, such as the great vizier, first wit- 
ness in SAA 6 312, and the chamberlain, suggest that the rab zammari was a 
comparatively high-ranking official who kept company with the upper stratum 


45 The GAL-GIS.za'-ma'-ri! in SAA 11 36 i 28 is rather to be interpreted as rab zamri, mean- 
ing "fruit master”; see section 12.8 The rab zamri (“fruit master”). 

426 This is the case with the active parties attested in the present documents and with those 
mentioned in the witness lists (e.g. SAA 6 312 lists military functionaries of the crown prince). 
Though note that in SAA 14 65 and 66 the majority stems from the circle of Rémanni-Adad. 
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of Assyrian society. This is supported by his rab-x title and the fact that he 
used to have servants, including whole families, at his disposal. Regarding the 
servants” profession, the fact that he used to have a tailor at hand might reflect 
his particular need for well-prepared clothes for his performances. Unfortu- 
nately we have no concrete information about the tasks of the rab zammari. 
These might have been similar to what is known from the chief musician 
(nargallu) who supervised the musical establishment of the Old Babylonian 
palace at Mari: he was responsible for the training, the appointment, the per- 
formances and the production and maintenance of the musical instruments 
(Ziegler 2011: 290). 

Apart from a reference in a fragment of a Babylonian letter (SAA 18 50 
r. 5/-6^), the zammaru is twice attested as a witness. Once he occurs in a 
broken legal document from Dur-Katlimmu (BATSH 6 134 r. 8), and another 
time in a legal document from Kalhu recording the payment of 21 minas of 
copper (CTN 2 98 r. 11-12). The latter, named Urartaiu, is qualified as singer 
"of the governor" and is listed after another subordinate of the governor, 
namely the chief outrider (rab kallapi). Since the present text was found in the 
Governor's Palace of Kalhu, it is reasonable to assume that the governor in 
question was that of Kalhu. Hence, singers were not only reserved for the royal 
court but were also maintained in the households of high-ranking officials 
(either for their personal amusement or to fulfil their cultic obligations or 
both).”?7 All the references we have for the rab zammari as well as for the 
zammáru indicate a secular background, with the rab zammari belonging to the 
palace. This corresponds to the Middle Assyrian evidence where the best 
known reference to a rab zammari occurs in the so-called “Royal Coronation 
Ritual". After the grand vizier, the second vizier and the commander-in-chief 
dropped their insignia, it was the rab zammari who dropped his lyre (sammii) 
in front of the king. However, the evidence for the moment is too meagre to 
judge whether the titles rab zammari and zammaru denote musicians to be kept 
distinct from the rab nudri and the nuaru who occasionally (but not in every 
case) are associated with the temple sphere. Though their precise tasks are not 
mentioned in the Neo-Assyrian sources, we may assume, based on the title's 
derivation from the verb zamaru, that they were primarily defined by their 
vocal skills but were apparently also familiar with musical instruments such as 
the lyre. 


427 Cf. the nuáru Qišāia in SAA 16 95 (discussed below) for the latter purpose. 

“8 SAA 20 7 r. iii 10. As to the zammaru in Middle Assyrian sources, there is a zammaru Sa 
nigé (“Opfersanger”) which suggests that he could also have been part of the temple sphere. Note, 
however, that the reference occurs in a document of secular type (Jakob 2003: 519, fn. 56). 
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7.2 The rab nudri (chief musician) and the nudri Sarri (royal musician) 


References to the rab nuari, as with the rab zammari (and the zammaru), are 
rare in Neo-Assyrian sources. The chief musician Astar-gaddi is recorded along 
with ten minas (of silver) in an administrative document from the reign of 
Assurbanipal (SAA 7 30 ii 5”). According to a summation (ii 8.—10^), these 
constitute debts from “old documents" (egirtu labirtu), which also affect a 
scribe of a team commander and a deputy cohort commander. Otherwise, an 
unnamed rab nuari is probably mentioned as a possible opponent of Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a in the decree of his appointment in the context of the construction 
of the new imperial city Kalhu in the reign of Aššurnasirpal (SAA 12 82:87). 
Although the passage is too broken to draw any definite conclusions, his occur- 
rence after the chief physician might follow a certain logical order. The most 
illuminating individual designated as rab nuari is Bullutu. Although we lack 
any information about his activities, we at least know that he was an eponym 
in the late 7 century (634*, Reade: 639*). Only attested in date formulae, he 
is once qualified as [LÜ].GAL-NAR (SAA 14 112 r. 16-17); he was the only 
chief musician to be appointed eponym. As pointed out by Mattila (2009: 165), 
the appointment of palace officials such as the chief musician and the palace 
scribe as eponyms in the late 7^ century might reflect an increasing focus by 
the king on his innermost circles. This general centralisation of power also 
affected the officials" hierarchy, elevating the chief musician who might other- 
wise be counted among the middle-ranking officials. While a deployment in 
the palace sphere is clear in the case of Bullutu and seems also plausible for 
Astar-gaddi; rab nudris otherwise belonged to the temple sphere. One rab 
nuari, written LU.GAL-NU.LUL, is qualified “of Nabû” and is also said to be 
a "temple enterer" (SAA 12 92 r. 13). Additionally, the chief musician, who 
is mentioned in a ritual with the king as central actor, is associated with the 
cultic sphere (SAA 20 16 i 24^). This is supported by the fact that several other 
figures involved here, such as the temple scribe and the priest, are also related 
to the temple sphere while the king himself acts in his role as priest of Aššur. 
The same text also mentions a group of nargallus immediately after the rab 
nuári and therefore it is clear that the two terms denote different types of musi- 
cians (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 255). By contrast, a distinction was not necessarily 
made between the rab nuàri, known for both the secular and the religious 
sphere, and the rab zammari, who is so far only attested in the secular sphere. 

Assuming that the writing LÜ.NU.LUL should be read nudru, there is a musi- 
cian of the king known from the reign of Adad-nérari III: his name is Sunu- 
qardü and he is witness when the royal $a-rési Sama&-kümü'a buys land from 
the ša-rëši Ilu-eppa& (CTN 2 17 r. 47). Since the personal name Sunu-qardü is 
rare, he is very likely identical with the man who is recorded as recipient of wine 
(amount lost) in two 8"-century wine lists (CTN 1 18:21”; CTN 3 124 r. 2). 
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7.3 The nuaru (musician) 
7.3.1 Legal transactions and properties 


Numerous nudrus are attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. Most of the named 
musicians are attested as witnesses to legal transactions and court proceedings. 
Beginning with the reign of Adad-nérari III, we encounter them in legal docu- 
ments from Kalhu,”? Nineveh,*”° Assur,?! and Dur-Katlimmu (BATSH 6 122 
r. 12). Among the texts from Assur, constituting by far the largest group here, 
we note three judicial documents recording not only numerous musicians but 
occasionally also identical musicians (especially Qabbuhu).^? Their inter- 
connections are especially confirmed by the fact that identical individuals are 
involved in StAT 3 110 and ZA 73 9 (Bel-Sumu-iSkun and Nabü-muáabsi, see 
Faist 2007: 166). 

As to an active participation in legal transactions, musicians are twice attested 
as sellers of property. First, there is the case of four musicians—Bét-Sa8Siraiu, 
Gula-balati, Inürta-ahhe-sallim and Sarru-balatu-iqbi—who together with the 
chanter (kali) Kurbailaiu sell land in Kurbail to the village manager Bél-issé’a.**° 
Based on the figures witnessing this transaction, such as a “temple steward” 
and a priest, the musicians presumably formed part of the temple staff of 
Kurbail (Postgate 1973: 74-5). While the land in question may have been 
jointly owned by them, there is an administrative document according to which 
the unnamed musician had a sort of prebendary land at his disposal.?^ Men- 
tioned along with one bétu and two ERIM.MES, it seems as if the musician 
had to maintain two workmen or soldiers in return for (the usufruct of) one 
estate. Otherwise a house, adjoining the house of an architect and presumably 
located in Assur, was jointly sold by the musician Pi-ahi and four other men 
for 150 minas of copper (StAT 3 20:8). Apart from selling properties, we 


4? Edubba 10 3 r. 15, 16 (Ere&-ilu, Qa). 

40 SAA 6 196 r. 5’ (Bèl-Harran-dari); SAA 6 183 r. 3’ (Sarru); SAA 14 262 r. 5’ ([...]i); 
SAA 14 169 r. 3 (Mugallil-kabti, Assyrian musician). 

^1 StAT 2 104 r. 11^ (Nania, also attested in StAT 3 110, Tartba); StAT 3 110 r. 32 (Nania: 
also attested in StAT 2 104, Nergal-Sezibanni: also attested in ZA 73 9, Qabbuhu: probably also 
attested in StAT 3 23 and ZA 73 9); StAT 3 23 r. 12, 15-21 (AsSür-Sarru-usur, ASStr-Sumu- 
iddina, Nergal-Sumu-iddina, Qibīt-Aššūr, Sarru-émuranni, Tukulti-A&xür, Qabbuhu: probably also 
attested in StAT 3 110 and ZA 73 9); AfO 42 AI r. 3 (Mannu-ki-abi); ZA 73 9 r. 6 (Nergal- 
Sezibanni: also attested in StAT 3 110 r. 32, Qabbuhu: probably also attested in StAT 3 23 
and 3 110); StAT 2 14 ([...]-ASSur); SAAB 9 103 r. 12” (A&&ür-[...]); StAT 2 7 r. 23 (Zarüti); 
StAT 2 302 r. 5—6 ([...]àni, musician of the governor). 

^? 'The documents are StAT 3 23, 110 and ZA 73 9. StAT 3 23 stems from archive N3 which 
is ascribed to the musicians. 

45 CTN 2 35:2-5. According to a restored passage in l. 7, the land in question was “of the 
musician". Although this seems likely and would confirm what is said in the heading, it remains 
uncertain. 

44 Billa 85:15. Since several other professionals are listed here in the plural, the singular 
rendering LÜ.NAR should be taken seriously. 
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encounter the musician Rapò as debtor of ten shekels of silver owed to the 
cohort commander Kisir-A3sür, as recorded on an unopened envelope from after 
the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 14 32:1-2). He commits himself to deliver 
100 bales of straw to the city of Siddiasika, while the delivery of 40 bales is 
taken over by two other men. Rapò, who sealed the present transaction,“ is 
here the main debtor and guarantor (bel gatate) of the silver (cf. Postgate 1976: 
138). Judging by Rapa’s profession, he was not acting here in his professional 
capacity, but the scenario seems to reflect an administrative background. 
Also Nabü-gammuli, musician of the household of the governor, owes 25 shekels 
of silver to Kanünaiu (SAAB 5 25:3—5). A certain Daia acts as a guarantor 
(bel qgatate) for its repayment. 


7.3.2. Wine rations and other allocations 


Numerous musicians are recorded as recipients of wine in the 8"-century 
wine lists. Among the collectives of common musicians listed (in CTN 1 12, 
25, 30 and CTN 3 144), there is only one case where the amount of wine 
(almost entirely preserved) can be identified as 5 qui (CTN 3 120:13^). Another 
group of musicians, comprising women if restored correctly, was provided 
with one Sapputu-bowl of wine (CTN 3 145 r. iii 18). Since we are dealing here 
with groups of unknown size, it remains unclear how much a single musician 
actually received (to compare these amounts with those given to others such 
as the palace supervisor receiving 5 qui of wine). From a broken administrative 
document from 7"-century(?) Nineveh, we learn that 15 female musicians were 
given “4 qü of wine each (SAA 7 140 r. 5), which may correspond to what 
a single musician received according to the wine lists.“ 

In most of the other wine lists referring to musicians, they are differentiated 
according to their origin. Basically distinguishing between Assyrian, “Kassite”, 
“Hittite” and Aramean musicians, the wine lists also record musicians from 
Kummuhu, Melid(?) and Tabal as well as female musicians from Arpad and 
Hatti. As to the amounts of wine given to these separate groups, a standard 
amount of 2 qñ of wine was handed over to the Assyrian musicians (CTN 1 11 
r. 8^) and the “Kassite” musicians (CTN 3 145 r. iii 20, CTN 1 11 r. 7”). The 
*Hittite" musicians, on the other hand, are attested with various different 


45 The stamp seal impressions only show shadowy shapes which are nevertheless similar 
(though not identical) to those found on SAA 6 312 deriving from the stamp seal of Bel-aplu- 
iddina, chief singer of Til-Barsip (see above). For a description of the two seal impressions see 
Herbordt 1992: 221 (Ninive 63), 227-8 (Ninive 89). 

^6 On comparison with the five qû of wine received by the musicians according to CTN 3 
120, they constituted a group of ten individuals here. Analysing the rations evident from the wine 
lists, Gentili (2002-5: 92, 95-6) defines a standard amount of 1/5 qñ of wine, which seems to me 
far too low. 
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amounts of wine: 6 2 qû (CTN 1 15:7”), probably 2 qû (CTN 1 11 r. 95) and 
1 gi (CTN 1 1 r. iii 6) of wine. For the remainder we encounter 1[+?] op 
for the Aramean musicians (CTN 1 16:29”), 4 qí for the Chaldean musicians 
(CTN 3 145 r. iii 23), 1 sūtu 5(?) qui for the musicians from Kummuhu (CTN 3 
145 r. iii 22), 9 qû for those from Melid(?) (CTN 1 13:11^) and 1 gi for those 
of Tabal (CTN 3 145 r. iii 21). The female musicians from Arpad received 
5 ^ qi (CTN 1 8 r. 7) and 6(?) % qû (CTN 1 21 r. 6’) and those from Ham 
6 4 qi (CTN 1 8 r. 6; 21 r. 5”). The majority of these preserved amounts 
of wine stems from different wine lists since the quantity is lost for most of 
the entries. Assuming that these groups varied in size from time to time, a 
comparison, either in the same group or between groups, is less expedient 
(since we cannot be sure about the amount meant for one person, see above). 
At least from the preserved entries of CTN 1 11, for instance, it appears that 
they were of equal size (and enjoyed equal rank). Looking at CTN 3 145, 
though, the amounts given to the distinct groups varied considerably. However, 
judging from the frequency of their general appearance in the wine lists, musi- 
cians qualified as Assyrians, “Kassites” and “Hittites” may have been the most 
common groups of musicians at the Assyrian court in the 8!" century, whereas 
female musicians mainly originated from Arpad and Hatti (see below). 

Apart from musicians qualified as to their origin, the wine lists distinguish 
other collectives of musicians. We additionally encounter groups of “clothed”, 
hence uniformed(?), musicians (nudru labbasu) who used to receive 1 15 qí of 
wine.**’ Otherwise, there is one entry according to which musicians, qualified 
as ina bétani, are provided with two Sapputu-bowls of wine.*** This designation 
indicates that the musicians in question were active in the inner area of the 
palace and thus also suggests that the numerous other musicians related to the 
palace were not necessarily active there but in its more easily accessible areas 
instead. While we mainly encounter evidence for rations of wine handed over 
to palace musicians, they are once recorded as recipients of 2 emaru 5(?) qui 
of bread or beer (CTN 1 35 ii 4^). This is the highest amount given out accord- 
ing to this list (apart from the ration of five emaru provided for the queen), so 
we might expect that it was intended for a comparatively high number of indi- 
viduals.“ Apart from rations for personal consumption, musicians are once 


47 CTN 1 15:87; 16:28”. For labbasu see CAD L 23 “fitted out”; cf. SAA 11 122:1, 5, r. 3 
where they are contrasted with a3-UD.MES whose reading and meaning remains unsolved. Note 
that the wine lists (CTN 1 8:23, 10:77; 16:14^) also mention *clothed" chariot drivers (mukil 
appati labbasu) besides the “chariot drivers of the chariots" (mukil appati ša mugirrate). The two 
groups qualified as labbasu might have been dressed in particular clothes (cf. Kinnier Wilson 
1972: 76, suggesting "royal cloth"). 

“8 CTN 3 133 i 13, see section 3.3 Other personnel associated with the bétanu. 

^9 Rather temple-connected are the male and female musicians who are attested as recipients 
of bread and beer in another administrative document which also refers to chanters and temple 
stewards (SAA 7 142:6, 7). Cf. the musicians mentioned in SAA 11 151 ii 10 and 152 r. 3’, 
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recorded as recipients of redistributed(?) tribute together with numerous other 
palace officials (SAA 11 36 i 25). According to a broken section of this admin- 
istrative document, probably dating to the 7" century, they receive copper 
(amount lost). 


7.3.3 Ethnicity and origin 


As noted above, the majority of musicians recorded in the wine lists is 
qualified according to an ethnic background or particular origin. Among them 
we first encounter the Assyrian and Aramean musicians, a distinction which 
we also know well from the qualification of scribes and which—not least made 
on the basis of a different mother tongue—represents the two most important 
ethnicities within Assyria.^? Similarly, there are musicians of the land of Arpad 
(situated in the north-west) and Hatti (a historical toponym, situated in the 
north-west), *Kassite" musicians (a historical toponym, possibly Zagros 
bordering Babylonia), and musicians of the land of Kaldu (south Babylonia) 
present. Together with the musicians from Kummuhu, Melid and Tabal, most 
of these designations refer to regions which were not under secure control in 
the first half of the SI century when many of the wine lists were written." 
These musicians may have come to the Assyrian court as diplomatic gifts or 
were, as ethnic groups, already present in Assyria. With the various groups of 
women featuring a different origin and summed up as 61 musicians in an 
administrative document dating to the reign of Esarhaddon or later, we encoun- 
ter additional qualifications for the origin of musicians (SAA 7 24). Apart from 
designations already known from the wine lists (3 Aramean, 11 “Hittite”, 
9 “Kassite” women), we learn of 13 Tyrean and 4 women from Sah[...]. The 
13 nargallutus (see below) and 8 corybantes (kurgarrutu),"? also counted 
among the 61 female musicians, indicate that this account is also concerned 
with temple personnel. According to Radner (2006a: 63), Tyre (ancient Surru) 
was never annexed by the Assyrians, but we learn from the inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon that he first imposed tribute on its ruler Ba'alu (RINAP 4 1 iii 17-19) 
and later on conquered the city (RINAP 4 60:77). For that reason we may 
assume that these Tyrean musicians were tribute or booty. 


who—judging by their association with temple personnel here—were temple personnel them- 
selves too. 

^9 An Assyrian musician is also attested as a witness in SAA 14 169 r. 3. 

^! Although we lack the precise date of many wine lists, we know for instance that CTN 3 
145 (the only wine list mentioning the musicians from Kummuhu, Meld. Tabal and Kaldu) dates 
to the year 784. On the other hand, it could be that the female musicians from Arpad represent 
booty taken after the conquest of Arpad by Tiglath-pileser (Radner 2006a: 56) since the wine lists 
in question (CTN 1 8, 21) may date to this reign (see on the date recently Svárd 2015: 132-3). 

42 For a discussion of the kurgarri and the rab kurgarré see Menzel 1981 I: 241-2. 
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The latter case matches well with what we leam from the royal inscriptions 
from the reign of Aššurnasirpal II on, which tell us about male and female musi- 
cians who were either received as tribute or taken as booty by the Assyrian 
kings. A&surnasirpal states that he received 10 female musicians from Lubarna 
of the land of Patina located in the far west (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 76^). After 
that we read in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III that Hiram, ruler of 
Tyre, brought male and female musicians as tribute (RINAP 1 49 r. 8). Also 
Sennacherib received male and female musicians as tribute from Hezekiah of 
Jerusalem (RINAP 3/1 4:58). The same king is also said to have taken male 
and female musicians from the palace in Babylon belonging to the defeated 
king Marduk-apla-iddina (RINAP 3/1 1:32). There is only a doubtful reference 
to male musicians taken as booty in the reign of Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 9 i 12’), 
but Assurbanipal states in his inscriptions that he took male and female musi- 
cians as booty from Gambulu located in the south-east (RINAP 5/1 3 vi 21). 
With all these references we detect a tendency from musicians received as 
tribute to musicians taken as booty, which might be due to changes in the 
Assyrian policy of conquest under the Sargonids, also affecting other people 
originating from abroad.^? In any case, judging from these references, the 
interest in musicians from different areas apparently remained unchanged 
from the 9" down to the 7™ century. While musicians, in particular female 
musicians “## were valuable goods from early Neo-Assyrian times on, they 
remained an important aspect of cultural exchange during the first millennium 
BCE and we suspect that they contributed to a lively music scene at court. 
Since musicians in particular appear to have originated from abroad, other 
references to foreigners may occasionally refer to musicians too, without them 
being explicitly designated as such. 


7.3.4 Skills and tasks 


As to the actual skills of the musicians, there is some Neo-Assyrian evidence 
available in this respect. From a letter (without heading) dating to reign of 
Esarhaddon, we learn that the musician Qisaia sang (expressed with zamaru) 


^5 Especially with the inscriptions of Sargonid kings the list of human booty increases in 
quantity and quality (e.g. also listing military functionaries), whereas the description of tribute 
received by ASSurnasirpal II only mentions female musicians as personnel taken from foreign 
courts. 

^^ This phenomenon is not restricted to first-millennium Assyria; Kinnier Wilson (1972: 77) 
refers to a Kassite text mentioning Elamite and Subarean musicians. Female musicians were 
desired diplomatic gifts and spoils of war also in Old Babylonian Mari (Ambos 2008: 502; 
Ziegler 2011: 290). For the Neo-Assyrian period note also the two female musicians who are, 
together with clothes, jewellery, animals and a wagon, given to Ahu-eriba, the king's relative, 
after his arrival in Babylonia (SAA 17 122:11). 

^5 Cf. Svärd (2015: 122), who suggested this for the foreign women recorded in SAA 7 24 
apart from the 61 female musicians. 
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together with his daughters before the festively dressed Sa-résis of the governor 
(of the Inner City) in a ceremony taking place after the king had died (SAA 16 
95:10). Especially from royal inscriptions we learn that they also made music 
by playing the lyre (sammi). In his letter to the god Assur, Sargon reports that 
he entered his camp together with musicians (playing) lyres after he defeated 
Mitatti, ruler of Zikirtu in the east (TCL 3:159). Otherwise, it is Esarhaddon 
who states in his inscription that he celebrated the beheading of two enemies 
by parading in Nineveh together with musician(s) and (ti/u) lyre(s).^9 Also on 
another occasion, namely the refurbishment of the Marduk statue, musicians 
with lyres participate in the ceremonies in the reign of Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 
45 iii 8). In addition, musicians are mentioned with lyres in an inscription of 
Assurbanipal.“ Menzel (1981 I: 256-7), analysing the role of the nudru within 
the cultic and religious sphere (note therefore the references in p. 227 fn. 424), 
stresses that this professional’s main task was singing (also referring to some 
attested incipits). In addition, she points out that the singing may have occa- 
sionally been accompanied by certain gestures and symbolic acts; reciting 
(gabii) seems also to have been something the nuaru did. As we learn from the 
royal inscriptions discussed above, Menzel points out that the only instrument 
he is attested with is the lyre: the kettledrum (/ilissu) is rather played by the 
chanter (kalíi).^* As for all these references to the nudru involved in cultic 
activities, Menzel (1981 I: 255) suggested that the writing LÜ.NAR actually 
refers here to the LÜ.NAR.GAL who was only active in the temple sphere. 
Comparing the nudrus (whether nargallus or not) active in the temple with 
those related to the palace, we learn that the nuaru sang and played the lyre in 
both spheres. In a hymn to Nanaia the nudru is, besides the lyre, associated 
with the small harp (Xebitu), the clapper (kanzabu), the flute (malilu), the dou- 
ble-pipe (sinnutu) and the long (pipes) (arkatu).“? In view of these various 
different instruments it is less surprising that the musicians are here referred to 
as "skilled musicians" (nuaru palkii). It is rather not accidental that the kettle- 
drum is not listed since it is reserved for the kalti. Generally speaking, we 
suspect that the nuaru, apart from being skilled in singing and playing the lyre 


^6 RINAP 4 1 iii 37; 2 i 55. These narratives vividly demonstrate the performative aspects 
of victory. 

47 RINAP 5/2 73 iii 4 (see http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/rinap/corpus/). Some of these 
references were also addressed by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 76). 

^55 The kalñ, on the one hand, was one of the five categories of scholars of the Assyrian court 
(see section 10 The king's scholars) and, on the other hand, he belonged to the temple (here often 
referred to as LU.GALA.MAH, see Menzel 1981 I: 233-7). Especially the LU.GALA.MAH 
seems to have been specialised in Sumerian songs (in contrast to the nuaru); see Menzel 1981 
I: 233-4, 257. 

49 SAA341i7'—9'. For musicians with instruments depicted on the reliefs note, for instance, 
the panel BM 124533 with two bearded men playing lyre when A&&urnasirpal pours libation over 
a captured bull and BM 124802c depicting Elamite musicians of different type; see Schmidt- 
Colinet 2002. 
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(and other instruments), had a wide repertoire of compositions and lyrics at hand 
which needed an advanced education (cf. Ambos 2008: 500-1). While this must 
have been particularly true for his engagement within cultic operations and 
rituals, advanced skills were certainly also needed for the musician entertaining 
at performances for the royal court, during festivities and banquets.*? Since a 
cultic aspect was inherent to most of the various different festivities (not least 
on military occasions) and ceremonies where musicians were engaged, they 
operated at the junction between the religious and the secular sphere. 


7.3.5 Affiliation and social rank 


Although musicians were engaged by the palace and the temple, there is not 
a single musician “of the temple" or the “of the palace" attested. Nevertheless, 
their association is occasionally indicated by the context in which they appear. 
As already argued, those musicians who sold land in Kurbail together with a 
chanter (CTN 2 53) where rather related to the temple sphere, whereas we may 
identify the musicians who witnessed a transaction of the palace scribe Nabû- 
tuklatü'a as personnel of the palace.“! For all the cultic and ceremonial events 
a clear separation cannot be made, but a temple connection is in most cases to 
be tentatively assumed. Otherwise, we encounter a few designations which 
indicate that some musicians were attached to particular officials. Apart from 
the royal musician Sunu-qardü discussed above, the musician Meia” was in the 
service of the palace supervisor (ND 2451:21) and two, possibly even three, 
attestations show that musicians as attached to the governor of Assur. Nabi- 
gammali, musician “of the household of the governor (of Assur)", and the [...] 
ani, musician “of the governor (of Assur)", are attested in two legal documents 
(SAAB 5 25:3-5; StAT 2 302 r. 5-6”). A third reference might be found 
in the aforementioned letter SAA 16 95 according to which the musician Qisaia 
sings together with his daughters in a royal funeral ceremony organised by 
the governor (of the Inner City). 

As to the musicians' status, it appears from the wine lists and from their 
occasional engagement in legal transactions that they enjoyed some influence 
and wealth. Though they might have been admired for their artistry, their influ- 
ence was certainly limited and we might define them as lower-ranking person- 
nel. The limited possibilities of action are particularly observable for the female 
musicians who are not attested as active parties to legal transactions at all. This, 


450 Nevertheless, they were not necessarily literate, as assumed for the nargallu whose library 
was identified in Assur (= N3, see Pedersén 1986: 34—41). Among others this library includes 
the ritual text SAA 20 32 which contains several references to the nudru’s tasks (cf. Menzel 1981 
I: 254-5). 

45! Edubba 10 3. Similarly, musicians listed in administrative documents from Nineveh may 
be counted as belonging to the palace sphere (SAA 7 20 r. 1” 7; 26:7; 150 ii 12’). 
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however, is not a peculiarity of the musicians but correlates with the fact that 
apart from female administrators (Sakintu, note here also the sekretu) hardly 
any other women are known as active parties to legal transactions.^? 


7.4 The nargallu (chief musician) 


As pointed out in the introduction to this section, several nargallus attested 
in the Neo-Assyrian sources were clearly active for the temples of Aššur, Sin, 
Šamaš and Nabû. The remainder of the Neo-Assyrian attestations will be 
briefly discussed here although none of the individuals was clearly connected 
to the palace but—Tather to the contrary—they also had a temple connection. 
As to those mentioned with their personal name, they mostly occur in legal 
documents where they are either listed as witness,%3 or involved in judicial 
settlements.^ Except for one document from Dur-Katlimmu, these are all 
records from Assur, a fact which on its own suggests a temple connection. 
This is supported by the occasional accompaniment of the nargallu with other 
temple personnel such as the priest (StAT 3 111) and the brewer “of the house 
of [...]" (StAT 3 27), recorded as witnesses too. In addition, the nargallu who 
occurs in a badly broken letter from the 7 century perhaps had a temple 
connection since he is enumerated together with two individuals from Arbail, 
an important religious centre (SAA 16 123:5”). Also the three references to 
unnamed nargallus suggest an employment in the temple. First, this is the case 
with the nargallu whose son occurs in connection with the temple steward 
(lahhennu) and who is said to have written a letter to the palace together with 
the said son, according to a fragment of a letter (SAA 13 195 r. 1^, 3”). Second, 
there are the nargallus who were placed before Assur according to an inscrip- 
tion of Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 54:12^). Furthermore, the chief musician's 
residence is mentioned in an administrative document from Nineveh, probably 
recording temporary lodgings on the occasion of a special event (SAA 7 9 
ii 26^); the Sa-qurbiiti Remanni-Adad was accommodated there. While some of 
the lodgings such as the “central residences" and the “residences of the gover- 
nor" formed part of the palace or other secular buildings, the residences of 
the temple steward and the chief musician, listed subsequently, rather belonged 
to the temple complex, as is presumably the case with the lodging of the 
nargallu. Finally, there are eight nargallutus, “chief female musicians", summed 
up together with other women of different origin as “61 female musicians" 


45? Though note the considerable number of women, especially Egyptian women, who invested 
in trading enterprises according the texts from the private archive of Dūrī-Aššūr (Radner 2016). 

53 StAT 3 27 r. 5° (Aššür-ahu-iddina); 3 111 r. 16^ ([...]-étir); StAT 2 114 r. 1' ([...]; 
BATSH 6 108b r. 4 (Kattei). 

454 StAT 3 22: 3, 5, Le. 14° (A&Sür-Sumu-iskun); concerning the mutual payment of debts. 
StAT 3 31:1 ([...]); itis too broken to draw any conclusions as to the role of the nargallu here. 
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(SAA 7 24:20). As already pointed out above, these may constitute cultic per- 
sonnel, as is supported by the fact that corybantes (kurgarrutu) are also listed 
bere 27 To conclude, there is not a single reference to a nargallu or a nargallutu 
who clearly belonged to the palace household. 


8 COURTIERS 


The following discussion examines terms serving as general expressions 
for palace personnel. Apart from the Sa-rési and the ša-zigni, this involves 
the designations urad ekalli and zarriqu. To the discussion of the Sa-rési is 
added a short examination about the term firu, which seems to have a similar 
connotation. Furthermore, people designated mar ekalli and mar-amat-ekalli 
as well as some miscellaneous terms for palace personnel are discussed here. 


8.1 The sa-rési 


The title Sa-rési, known from the Old Babylonian period on, literally means 
"(he) of the head". In Neo-Assyrian times it is usually written (LU/LU*).SAG 
and also (LU).$4-SAG,#é fa-SAG (ND 2329 r. 12) and 34-LU.SAG (SAA 3 
20 r. 10). The fully syllabic writing ‘d—re-si is attested in a Babylonian letter 
which also has a fully syllabic writing in the plural, namely Sa—re-sa-ni 
(SAA 17 139 r. 19, 20), to be transcribed sa-resani. In a broken administrative 
record there is another variant of the plural attested. Written LU*.SAG.MES-te 
(ND 2386+ r. ii 4), it might be read Sa-résiti which is otherwise known as an 
abstract term (see below). In Standard Babylonian sources of the Neo-Assyrian 
period (mainly comprising the royal inscriptions), we often encounter the 
writings (LÚ).šu/šú-ut—SAG and once Su-ut—re-Se-e. MES (K 8862:9’, Lambert 
1988: 171, 174) for šūt-rēši instead, another designation for the same class." 
The abstract term sa-résiiti is mentioned in a land grant of Adad-nerari III 
in connection with the Sa-rési Samai-nàsir (SAA 12 1:4: LÚ*.SAG-ti-šú) and 
in a query to Šamaš (Lambert 2007: 106-9, no. 18: 4, 5, 11, 12: Sa-LU.SAG-ti). 
Among the various proposed interpretations of the title Sa-rési we find simply 
“official” or “attendant” and “eunuch”. Scholars basically agree that the Sa-rési 
were attendants at court (and other households), but the question of whether 


455 Contra Menzel (1981 I: 254 and II: 208-9, n. 3432) who counts them among the palace 
personnel. Judging by other women listed here, such as the /ahhennutus (see Svard 2015: 123-4), 
the list indeed seems to involve personnel related to the household of the queen. 

456 RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 i 92; A.0.101.2:92; Watanabe 1993: 112-3, no. 5.2:2 (sealing on 
CTN 2 66), see also Niederreiter 2015: 136-7, no. 1; SAA 4 142:4; SAA 12 6r. 2. 

457 ša-rēši is used here as a generic term, also for attestations of šūt-rēši. 

458 As proposed by Hawkins, the title ša-rēši seems to be connected to the expression ina rési 
uzuzzu, “stand at the head, attend upon”. The literal meaning " (he) of the head" probably refers 
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they were eunuchs and therefore castrates is debated. The latter interpretation 
is based specifically on the Middle Assyrian evidence and then applied to the 
ša-rēši in the succeeding Neo-Assyrian period.^? I shall argue below that this 
interpretation is basically valid. The following examination of the extensive 
Neo-Assyrian evidence for the Sa-rési, however, focusses on their functions in 
connection with the Assyrian court and their status within society. Klauber 
(21968: 88-94), analysing the Sa-résis based on their occurrence in Sargonid 
letters, already made an attempt similar to that undertaken here; however, we 
have the advantage of new sources, and a better understanding of them.^9? 


8.1.1 Status and functions 


As Klauber already observed, individuals designated Sa-rési form a very 
heterogenous group in terms of tasks and status. The Sa-rési included those who 
were subordinate to officials but also members of the highest ranks of society 
could be Sa-rési themselves. This is particularly true for governors, who are 
frequently designated Sa-rés-Sarri in the sources. From the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser III and his successors we learn that Sa-résis of the king were 
appointed as provincial governors over conquered or reorganised territories?! 
In a few cases these men additionally held a high-ranking office, such as that 
of palace herald;^9 a few other magnates were also designated royal sa-résis.4° 
Governors designated Sa-rés-Sarri are also attested in royal grants and other 
sources. ^*^ Other sa-res-sarris, who are not specifically described as governors, 


to an intimate attendant who was also present in his master's bed-chamber. This idea corresponds 
to the literal meaning “bed-keeper” of the Greek term eunuchos (Hawkins 2002: 218, fn. 15). 

459 CAD R 277-89 s.v. résu and 292 s.v. rēšu in ša-rēši (šūt resi); cf. AHw 973-6 s.v. résu(m) 
9 sa, šūt r., where the meaning “eunuch” is rejected; in contrast, HAD 94, 107 only gives the 
translations “eunuch, castrate” for the Neo-Assyrian Sa-rési. 

^? More recent discussions are among others those of Garelli (1974: 133-7) and Barjamovic 
(2011: 57-9). Several other studies focussed on the question of whether Sa-résis were eunuchs 
and therefore castrates or not (see below). 

^9! This is usually expressed by adding the title pahutu as in RINAP 1 39:19, or it is merely 
stated that a royal Sa-rési is placed over a conquered or re-established place, as e.g. in RINAP 1 
39:7. Sargon states in his inscription that his sa-rési that he had appointed to the land of Karalla 
were chased away by its inhabitants (Fuchs 1994: 117, Ann. 166). Another example is the Sa-rési 
employed in Egypt in the reign of Assurbanipal, who successfully defeated a conspiracy against 
Assyria (RINAP 5/1 7 ii 35). 

462 Fuchs 1994: 116, Ann. 164; a similar reference is available for the commander-in-chief 
“of the left” (Fuchs 1994: 179, Ann. 409), cf. Mattila 2000: 131. 

463 Apart from the rab sa-rési, whose membership of the class of Sa-résis is likely (note espe- 
cially the case of Sa-Nabü-&ü who was designated Sa-rési after holding the post rab ša-rëši, 
Mattila 2000: 62-3), Mannu-ki-Sarri, palace herald and eponym of 665, and the chief cupbearer 
Aššūr-būnā’ī-uşur (Mattila 2000: 131) fall into this group. 

464 The sa-resi Bél-tarsi-ilumma, later known as governor of Kalhu (Brinkman, PNA LU 
332-3 s.v. Bél-tarsi-ilumma 1), is qualified as Sa-rési of Adad-nérari and scribe in an inscription 
on a mace head (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2004: 1-2). Ilu-ittija, governor of cities such as Assur and 
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are known to have taken central actions in military events.^9? The Sa-résis who, 
together with others such as the provincial governors, magnates and the elders 
of Assyria, are said to have celebrated the completion and inauguration of the 
new capital Dur-Sarrukin, must have been of high rank too (Fuchs 1994: 186, 
Ann. 448). Similarly, Assurbanipal states with reference to his accession to the 
throne that his noblemen(?) (restored) and his sa-résis desired his govern- 
ance.^6 As to Sa-réSis occupying other, lower-ranking posts, there is Inürta- 
ahīa-šukšid(?), chief of the cooks and the herdsmen, who is qualified as 
“Sa-rési of Adad-nérari, king of the land of Assur" on his inscribed seal (Wata- 
nabe 1993: 115, no. 6.2:1-4; Niederreiter 2015: 137-8, no. 2; see section 
12.1.2 Personal equipment). Officials who were granted with the tax exemption 
of their land and people by Assurbanipal are generally designated Sa-rési 
according to the standard formula used here. Apart from the rab sa-rési 
(SAA 12 26:7, 11—2), these include the king's fodder master (rab kissiti) 
Balti-Aia (SAA 12 25:7, 11—2) and the chamberlain (Sa-muhhi-bétani), though 
the grant concerning the latter is badly broken and the said line is not pre- 
served.^9?" Similarly, we encounter Sil-Bél-dalli, household overseer of the 
crown prince, who is once said to be a Xa-resi (ND 3426 r. 8). Also the sa-resi 
mentioned in a Sargonid letter is said to be household overseer of the city lord 


Ekallate, is designated Sa-rési of the king according to his amulet (RIMA 3 A.0.103.2001 : 1-2). 
Palil-ére$ was Sa-rési as well as governor of Nemed-Istar and Rasappa according to an inscription 
on a stone cylinder (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2006:1-2; Niederreiter 2015: 141-2, no. 7). Nabü-usalla, 
governor of Tamnuna, is qualified as royal Sa-rési on a seal of unknown provenance (N.A.B.U. 
1991/86; Niederreiter 2015: 147-8, no. D). According to a literary letter Xa-resis were appointed 
over conquered Elamite territories (CT 54 490 r. 12, 14, 20). Sin-Sarru-ibni was Sa-rési of Aššūr- 
etel-ilani and governor of Kar-[...] (SAA 12 35:17-18; 36:12). Two royal sa-résis employed in 
the land of Akkad together with the desired royal sa-rési to be appointed to Elam are mentioned 
in a Babylonian letter from the reign of Esarhaddon (SAA 18 105 r. 8, 11). 

^5 E.g. RINAP 4 41:13' (the royal sa-rési ASür-da"'inanni was sent against the Medes); 
cf. RINAP 1 47 r. 14”. Telling about the conquest of Musasir, Sargon states that he sent one of 
his Sa-résis to the temple of Haldi to take precious items (Fuchs 1998: 33, IV.b-d.52). Sargon sent 
seven sa-résis against Nibè, king of Ellipi (Fuchs 1994: 225, Prunk. 120). The sa-rési Marduk- 
Sarru-usur may have been involved in military events in Elam before he came to the Assyrian 
court together with the displaced Elamite king Tammaritu (RINAP 5/1 3 vii 51; see Baker, 
PNA 2/II 728-9 s.v. Marduk-Sarru-usur 21). Bel-ibni, commander of the Sealand, is designated 
royal Sa-rési in a Babylonian letter (ABL 267 r. 11-12). Sa-réSis are referred to in the queries to 
the sun-god about whether military actions should be taken or not (SAA 4 105:3; possibly 
113:15). 

466 RINAP 5/1 2 ii 37; cf. RINAP 52 73 ii 8”, 12’ (see http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/rinap/ 
corpus/). For ša-rēšis belonging to the upper echelons of society see also the reference in an 
inscription of A&&urnasirpal (RIMA 2 A.0.101.2:39). 

497 SAA 12 30 r. 19. In his article, where he favours the idea that ša-rēši were always castrates, 
Deller (1999: 307) concluded that all the grants of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 25-34) are “genuine 
eunuch grants not applicable to any other person”. According to the preserved grants (also dating 
to former reigns, see section 8.1.3 Business activities and properties), the number of which is 
limited, this seems to have been the case indeed, but the lack of an alternative formula does not 
mean that non-3a-resis were not granted with tax-exemption. 
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Suitkò (SAA 5 245:9-10). In addition, domestic personnel are occasionally 
qualified as Sa-rési, as in the letter to the king (Sargon) written by Adad-ibni 
who sent four Sa-résis of the household of Aššur-ila'1, including a cook, a 
confectioner and a cupbearer, to the palace (SAA 1 184:8-12). Apart from 
the palace cook Nabü-düru-usur, who is also qualified as sa-rési (SAA 6 31 
r. 15), it is clear from the close relationship between the terms Sa-rési and urad 
ekalli, usually denoting domestics of the palace, that Sa-résis were prominently 
deployed in this area. It seems to have been also a particular feature of the royal 
tombs that they were staffed with sa-resis.^9 Working in the proximity of the 
temple, these Sa-résis represented the king's interests and actually belonged to 
the royal household. Similarly, the Sa-rési and temple supervisor (sa-pan-bet-ili) 
Abdá (SAA 14 62 r. 5’) as well as the treasurer of the Aššur Temple Šamaš- 
nasir, addressed as Sa-rési of Adad-nerari in a royal grant (SAA 12 1:3), were 
royal officials active in temples (in order to control the temple household).^9? 
The two extispicy reporters (bel temi) ASsur-da”'in-Sarru and Dannaia are once 
qualified as Xa-resis."? This is also true for Nabü-ahu-iddina, who drew up 
incantation texts and was a scribal teacher according to some colophons (Baker, 
PNA 2/II 799 s.v. Nabü-ahu-iddina 5), as well as for some other scribes.""! Like 
the clerics, however, scholars usually were not Sa-résis. As for military-related 
functionaries, there is a commander-of-fifty (Edubba 10 18 r. 27—28), a team- 
commander,^? a fort commander (of the governor of Simirra, SAA 19 22 
r. 12), and possibly a rab-x of the grooms (Tab-Sar-[...], SAA 8 528 r. 1) 
designated Sa-rési or ša-rēš-šarri in Neo-Assyrian sources.*? We also learn of 
Sa-résis subordinate to governors and employed as village managers and 
mayors;^" also Amurru-étir, delegate (gépu) of Dur-Illil, is qualified as ša-rēši 
(ABL 963:47-5’). 

To conclude, magnates and provincial governors, rab-x officials and house- 
hold overseers could be sa-résis. We also find Sa-résis among the domestics, 


468 See section 11 The royal tombs. Note that bearers of the Elamite title lipte kutip, which is 
thought to correspond to the Persian title ustarbaru (Babylonian rendering) and thus to Sa-rési, 
are attested as guarding the royal tomb (Jursa 2011: 168-9). 

^9 Cf. Kleber 2008 for the Neo-Babylonian period. Note also the Sa-rési Bar-üri who 
was active for the god Ba'al-Rakkab in Sam al who is referred to as maqaltanu. According to 
HAD 60 this might be a sort of priest (SAA 16 63 r. 10-11). 

470 SAA 4 337 r. 1’; 300 r. 2”. Note also the Sa-rési Sama&-sabtanni who is mentioned after 
the date formula of another query (SAA 4 285 r. 8°). 

4! Aššūr-rēşūwa (SAA 6 31 r. 14) and Sin-étir (CTN 2 47:7-8). Also in the Hittite sources 
LÜ.SAG are qualified as scribes (Hawkins 2002: 227, Table I). 

^? Atar-ili; see Brinkman, PNA 1/I 233 s.v. Atar-ili 2. 

^5 Dalley and Postgate (1984: 28) suggested that the musarkisu (recruitment officer) were 
Sa-résis as well. Although the prosopographical connections they presented are partly outdated 
(Pan-As&ür-lamur) or remain too uncertain (Nergal-Sarru-usur), as is also the case with the refer- 
ence to Sa-résis in ND 2386+ r. ii 4, there is no reason to deny that a musarkisu could be a Sa-rési. 

^^ Bél-issé’a was Sa-rési and village manager of Bél-tarsi-ilumma, governor of Kalhu 
(CTN 2 33:6, 34:6); the governor (of the Inner City) employed his Sa-rési as hazannu (SAA 16 
95:6-7). 
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in the scholarly milieu as well as in the military sphere, and in the provincial 
and municipal administration.“ Numerous sa-résis are attested as subordinates 
of magnates," provincial governors," city lords,"5 sheikhs,*”? and foreign 
rulers.? There are also ša-rēšis of rab-x officials 8! the palace scribe,482 
scholars,**? sakintus, ^*^ the treasurer of the queen, 9 a royal chariot driver, ^5? 
and others whose titles are unknown.^?7 Since the following discussion focusses 


475 Cf. Jursa (2011: 161—3) listing ša-rēšis and their offices attested in first millennium 
Babylonia. The spheres of responsibility correspond quite well with what we can observe for the 
Neo-Assyrian period, though Jursa points out that middle-ranking functionaries are attested as 
Sa-rési but not high-ranking officials. 

476 Of the rab Xa-rési: llu-eppa& (CTN 2 17:2); Sulmu-Sarri (Edubba 10 7 r. 16-17). Of the 
great vizier: IbasSi-ila'T (Niederreiter 2015: 148-9, no. E). Possibly of the treasurer: Sa-resis 
(SAA 16 112:7). Of the commander-in-chief: Issar-düri (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2009: 1-2; Niederreiter 
2015: 139-40, no. 5). An uncommon case is Inürta-belu-usur who, according to inscribed gate 
lions in Hadattu (Arslan Taš), was governor of Til-Barsip and sa-resi of the commander-in-chief 
Samii-ilu (Róllig 2000: 182). 

477 Tnirta-bélu-usur (Sa-rési of the governor Iniirta-asared, Watanabe 1993: 115-6, no. 6.4:1-3; 
Niederreiter 2015: 145-6, no. A), Bel-isse'a (village manager and sa-rési of Bel-tarsi-ilumma, 
governor of Kalhu, CTN 2 33:6, 34:6), Rémanni-ilu (Sa-rési of Bel-tarsi-ilumma, governor of 
Kalhu, RIMA 3 A.0.104.2005:1-2; Niederreiter 2015: 144, no. 10), Adad-nashira (Sa-rési of 
Bel-tarsi-ilumma, who is presumably identical with the aforementioned governor of Kalhu bearing 
the same personal name; Niederreiter 2016), Adad-nasir (Sa-rési of Mannu-ki-mat-AsSsur, gover- 
nor of Mazamua, Watanabe 1993: 117, no. 6.8:1—2; Niederreiter 2015: 146, no. B), Aššur-bëlu- 
usur (Sa-rési of Palil-eres$, RIMA 3 A.0.104.2008: 1-2; Niederreiter 2015: 142-3, no. 8), [...]-usur 
(Sa-rési of the governor, CTN 2 14 r. 19-20), A&sür-düru-usur (Sa-rési of Bel-dan, governor 
of Kalhu, CTN 2 99:1-2), Nabii-Sarru-usur (Sa-rési of the governor, SAA 19 116:2”), ša-rēši 
of governor of Simirra (SAA 19 22 r. 12), Xa-resi of the governor of Kalhu (SAA 1 82 r. 10), 
2 Sa-résis of Sa-A&sür-dubbu, governor of Tushan (SAA 5 32:7), Nabü-zeru-ibni, Ru'uean 
Sa-rési, who was in the service of Bel-düri, governor of Damascus (SAA 15 1:4) and Sa-résis of 
the governor of Assur (SAA 16 95:6, 7). 

48 ša-rēši and household overseer (Sa-muhhi-béti) of the city lord Suitka (SAA 5 245:9-10). 

49 ša-rēši of Luldiri-ilu, son of the sheikh Ilu-tardannu (ABL 964:13). 

480 ¥a-résis of Elamite kings: Marduk-Sumu-ibni (Baker, DNA 2/II 731-2 s.v. Marduk-3umu- 
ibni 3) and Ituni (Fuchs, PNA 2/I 590). Other Elamite sa-résis: ABL 462 r. 4° (in de Vaan 1995: 
261—4); possibly Nazia (Baker, PNA 2/II 939 s.v. Nazia 2) and Humbappi (SAA 16 146:17, 9^). 
Sa-résis of other rulers: Sa-rési of Aššūr-lē’i, ruler of the city Karalla (SAA 5 218 r. 2); Sa-résis 
of Tutammá, king of Unqi (SAA 19 55 r. 2). sa-resis of other territories: 20 fellow Sa-résis of 
the Urartian chief tailor and other Sa-résis are mentioned as co-conspirators (SAA 5 91:5, 11); 
possibly Uartian Sa-rési (SAA 5 182:9); Sa-resis and royal Sa-résis of conquered Suru in Bit- 
Halupé (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 i 92) and a deserter from Mannea is qualified as Sa-rési (SAA 16 148 
t.e. 21). 

481 [là (ša-rēši of the rab [...], Edubba 10 7 r. 19, 788); ša-rēši of the palace manager 
(CTN 2 223:5-6); Inirta-Sarru-usur (Sa-rési of the rab [...], SAA 6 30 r. 2’, 710). 

482 Possibly the sa-rési mentioned in SAA 16 49 r. 8, see section 1.4.8 Subordinates. 

483 The exorcist Sumaia refers to his father, identified as the chief scribe Nabü-zeru-lesir 
(Luukko, PNA 3/II 1280-1 s.v. Sumaia 6), who was assisted by the Sa-rési ASSur-bélu-ka’’in 
(SAA 16 34 r. 7). 

484 R&müt-Nergal (SAA 14 177:5-6); Ruradidi (SAA 6 152 r. 2-3). 

485 Samai-isse'a (Edubba 10 29:7-8; 30:9-10). 

46 Rémanni-Adad, chariot driver of Assurbanipal, buys the ša-rēši Ahu-lamur (SAA 6 309:3). 

47 Ahu-lamur, ša-rēši and servant of Samai-abü'a (SAA 6 309:3-4); [...], Sa-rési of Bēl-lēšir 
(SAA 6 92 r. 9); [...], Sa-rési of Turi[...] (K 13105:5^); Tikasu, if restored correctly, Sa-rési of 
Sin-[...] (BT 100a:3-4); 4 Sa-résis of AsSur-ila' 1 (SAA 1 184:4-5, 8-12); Sa-rési of the letter's 
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on the Sa-rési’s role in the palace household, these subordinate $a-résis are only 
occasionally discussed below (and they are not included in the tables). By 
contrast, the Sa-résis of the king, the queen, the king's mother and the crown 
prince are examined in detail. Also the aforementioned high-ranking Sa-rés- 
Sarris, as well as the Sa-résis belonging to the temple or scholarly sphere are 
rarely addressed and do not appear in the tables below. This is also true for 
several references to Xa-resis in badly broken documents which do not provide 
any information.^5* 


8.1.2 Ethnic origin and family connections 


As with, for instance, musicians, Sa-résis were received as tribute and taken 
as booty from conquered territories, as we learn from the inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal.“? The Urartian ša-rēši (CTN 3 136:1), the 
Ru'uean sa-rési (SAA 15 1:4) and the Kushite Sa-résis (SAA 7 47 1 1, ii 3-4) 
may have entered Assyria through these channels. Otherwise, we are rather left 
in the dark as to the social origins and family backgrounds of sa-resis. The lack 
of information about family ties is a general issue of the Neo-Assyrian sources: 
though specifically in view of the scholarly sphere (thanks to the colophons) and 
the craftsmen from Assur (thanks to their private archives) some information is 
available in this respect, we—also due to the type and archival background of 
the sources—get to know the individuals' official and professional titles. Nev- 
ertheless, it is remarkable that there is particularly meagre evidence for fathers 
of Xa-resis, 9? though I am aware of a single reference to an unnamed mother of 
the sa-rési [...]-Issar in a broken administrative document (SAA 11 196:2). 
Another, anonymous reference to a Sa-rési’s father is preserved in a query to 
Šamaš about the appointment of “so-and-so” (annanna), son of “so-and-so” 
(mar annanna), to ša-rēši (a-na Xa-LÜ.SAG-ti-Xá ... GAR[-in?], Lambert 


sender (SAA 15 257:6°; 302:2^); Sa-rési of [...] (SAA 21 152:2); the Sa-rési La-masé “at the 
disposal” (panu) of Handa-larim (ND 2440 r. ii 4^); Sa-résis of the recipient (name lost) of a royal 
letter (CTN 2 203:4, r. 14”); sa-résis for officials (piqittu) (SAA 16 87:8); ISme-ilu, Sa-rési 
of Nergal-eres (inscription of cylinder seal; Niederreiter 2015: 143, no. 9) and Belu-lü-dari, 
sa-rési of Sulmu-Sarri (inscription of a cylinder seal whose authenticity is, however, questionable; 
Niederreiter 2015: 150, no. G). 

488 SAA 8 355:3-4 (possibly named Marda[...]); 5 183:3^; 15 89:4; 195 r. 9°; 215:2/; 233 
r. 5; 17 115 r. 1; 204:4; CT 53 449:6'; 549 r. 1^; 148 bie. 5; 158 r. 3; 239:27; 253 r. 2; 
262:5°, 6; 579:9; ND 2413 r. 1; 2755 r. 4; K 20092:3' (royal Sa-rési). 

489 ša-rëšis were handed over by the defeated Hiram, ruler of the land of Tyre, according to 
an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III (RINAP 1 49 r. 8). Esarhaddon took ša-rēšis from conquered 
Subria (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 17”) and Assurbanipal from Gambulu (RINAP 5/1 3 vi 23), Elam 
(RINAP 5/1 9 v 62) and the court of his brother Sama’-Sumu-ukin in Babylonia (RINAP 5/1 7 
viii 67). 

490 The ša-rëši 'kdbn is qualified as son of grbd on his cylinder seal (Watanabe 1993: 117, 
no. 6.10). Watanabe (1993: 117) assumes that his father was meant as the Sa-rési here. This is 
not supported by the way one usually reads descriptions of the format “PN,, son of PN, title”. 
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2007: 106-9, no. 18: 11). Brotherhood might have occasionally played an 
important role instead, as indicated by Bél-tarsi-ilumma, Sa-rési and governor 
of Kalhu, and his brother, the sa-rési Sin-etir, who is qualified as brother 
of Bél-tarsi-ilumma even on his cylinder seal.?! A similar closeness between 
two sa-résis may be indicated by Birtaiu, of Adad-nérari (III), who donates a 
cylinder seal to his protector (EN-kit-ri-$14) Issar-düri, Sa-rési of the com- 
mander-in-chief Nergal-ila'1 (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2009, cf. Grayson 1995: 96). 
Whether recruited from among the Assyrians or from foreign populations, it 
was assumed by Parpola (1987: XXXIV, fn. 9) that the Sa-résis were typically 
given names containing the lemma /šarru/, such as Nabi-Sarru-usur, Sarru- 
munammir, and Dari-Sarru and Sulmu-&arri, borne by the two Kushite sa-résis. 
Baker has convincingly shown that names with an element /Sarru/ were com- 
mon in general and are by no means restricted to Sa-résis, admitting though 
that references to father-son relationships are avoided.^? 


8.1.3 Business activities and properties 


Sa-résis frequently appear both as witnesses and active parties to legal trans- 
actions: numerous Sa-résis are attested as witnesses in legal records from 
Nineveh,^? Kalhu,** Assur,” Dur-Katlimmu, ”é and Guzana,* from the reign 


^! Nimrod 29 in Herbordt 1992: 178-9 (impressed on CTN 2 64); Niederreiter 2015: 145, 
no. 11. Note therefore also the litigation clauses of legal texts only referring to the brothers and 
nephews of sa-rési and not to their sons and grandsons, see below. 

^? Baker 2002a: 4-5, Appendix 1, pp. 12-3 (listing all names out of PNA 1-2 containing 
the element /Sarru/ and the known number of Sa-résis among them) and Appendix 2, pp. 14-8 
(giving an alphabetical list of Neo-Assyrian Sa-résis known by name, including persons who are 
thought to have been Sa-résis by context only). 

493 Mannu-ki-ahhé (SAA 6 22 r. 4); ASSür-resüwa (SAA 6 31 r. 14, “of the queen”); Nabû- 
düru-usur (SAA 6 31 r. 15, also palace cook); Kaqqadanu (SAA 6 120 r. 3”); [...] and [...]-ilu 
(SAA 6 96 r. 4, 5); Nabü-düru-usur (SAA 6 228:1-2); Nabi-Sezibanni (SAA 14 60 r. 3-4 and 
61 r. 1-2, also royal ša-rēši and overseer of the bèt Sarrani); Nabii-gamil and Sulmu-&arri 
(SAA 14 62 r. 9-10", “of the bet kimahhi”); ASSir-isse'a and Kunaia (SAA 14 62 r. 14^, 155); 
Nabi-killanni (SAA 14 473 r. 13); [...] and Nabá-qati-sabat (SAA 6 318 r. 1, 2); Nusku-ila'1 
(SAA 14 95 r. 4/94 r. 1); Tarditu-Asstr (SAA 14 146 r. 10”); [...]-ila'1 (SAA 14 100 r. 10); 
Nabii-Sarru-usur and Sumaia (SAA 14 473 r. 8, 12); the same Nabáü-sarru-usur (SAA 14 54 r. 7); 
[...]su (SAA 14 364 r. 27); [...] (SAA 14 324 r. 4’, royal Sa-rési). In addition, there are the 
witnesses A3sür-nadin-ahhe (SAA 6 1 r. 16), Iad? and Nabi-nasir (SAA 6 277 r. 7-8) said to be 
from the Town of the sa-resis. 

494 Sarru-munammir (CTN 2 51 r. 8); Sallim-ilu (CTN 2 7 Le. 3^); Tarditu-Assür (Edubba 10 
18 r. 27-8, royal sSa-rési); [...] (Edubba 10 51 r. 6); Dagil-ili (ND 3426 r. 10); Sil-Bel-dalli 
(ND 3426 r. 8, also “household overseer of the crown prince”); Samai-&arru-usur (ND 3454 r. 4); 
[...] (SAA 12 96 r. 12, royal Sa-rési). 

42 Nabi-nadin-ahi (StAT 3 3 r. 37, “of the bet kimahhi"); Tarditu-AsSür (StAT 3 15 r. 8^); 
Sin-Sarru-usur, Kummaiu and possibly Sadünu (StAT 3 32 r. 3^, 4^; royal Sa-résis); Nergal-nasir 
and Ilu-pija-usur (KAN 4 8 r. 13^, 17°); Mannu-ki-Arbail (SAAB 9 77 r. 10); Hur-asu (StAT 2 
198 r. 1). 

46 Hibalali (BATSH 6 43 r. 11); Nashir-ilu (BATSH 6 95 r. 6). 

^7 Mar-Sarri-ila’t and Milki (TH 113 r. 3, 4). 
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of Adad-nérari III down to the late 7 century. As active parties they are 
attested as creditors of silver,” as sellers of houses and land,*” and as sellers 
of slaves.??? There is also a judicial document from Assur according to which 
the woman Arbail-hammat together with her son Nabò-eriba was released from 
debt slavery in the house of an (unnamed) Sa-rés-Sarri (VAT 5606 b.e. 8). 
Otherwise, the royal Sa-rési Idraia paid [x] shekels of silver to Mannu-ki-Arbail 
in order to have him serve him for 100 days (StAT 2 176:3). In a broken letter 
to the king, the sender (name lost) reports that he had sold four camels at 
1 % minas each to the Sa-rési Nabü-epu$, who in turn sold them to the 
Sa-qurbuti Madaiu (SAA 15 182:4^). Sa-rés-Sarris are repeatedly attested as 
buyers of land, occasionally estates of considerable size.*°! Judging by legal 
texts such as SAA 6 27 recording the sale of land in the town of Hanuru, these 
estates were scattered throughout the empire, a phenomenon that can be gener- 
ally observed for the ownership of land in the 7" century. Atar-ili, Sa-rési of 
the crown prince of Babylon (Sama&-&umu-ukin), leased the village Bahaia in 
the year 670 (SAA 6 287:13-14) and later, now qualified as team-commander, 
sold the very same village to Milki-nüri, ša-rëši of the queen, in the year 666.5? 
One should also note the case of an unnamed sa-rési who buys land in the 
unknown town Mezé (SAA 6 23:6). 

All of the legal acts discussed so far are single transactions made by various 
ša-rēšis, but there are also dossiers of Sa-résis which provide us with a more 
comprehensive picture of their business affairs. The most impressive one is the 
collection of business records of Samai-&arru-usur, whose archive was found 
in one of the so-called Town Wall houses in the north-eastern part of the cita- 
del mound of Kalhu. His business activities can be observed over a timespan 
of 42 years (660—618*) and mainly include credits of silver??? of barley,??* of 


48 Pan-Issar-lamur (SAA 14 441:2, 1 mina) and Zazi (SAA 6 26:2, 20 minas), assuming that 
the creditor Zazi is identical with the homonymous royal 3a-resi attested in SAA 6 27. Other 
attestations of Sa-résis participating in businesses involving silver: SAA 7 32 r. ii 57-67; 33 
15-65; 471 1, 7, 12, ii 3-4, 11; 17 139 r. 13. 

^9? Houses: Sammu-balati (SAA 14 54:2); [Mannu-k[r-Adad (SAA 14 262:1-2). Land: 
Bel-Ingal-düri (SAA 14 205:5’, “of the crown prince”). 

YO Nabò-diru-kusur in SAA 6 228:1-2; Ili in B 110:5. 

50! Zazi (SAA 6 27 r. 4); Ilu-sabtanni (SAA 6 283 r. 4); Samai-kümü'a (CTN 2 17:7). 
As buyer of an unknown commodity the same(?) Sama&-kümü'a also appears in CTN 2 57 r. 3; 
cf. [...] in ND 5473:2'. Note also Nabii-nadin-ahhe, sa-rési of the crown prince, who redeemed 
a house (SAA 14 178:1^). 

502 SAA 14 2:1; note also Ilu-eppa, ša-rēši of the rab [ša-rēšiļ, who sold land (CTN 2 17:2). 
For another case of two Sa-résis doing business with one another note also the royal sa-resi 
Samai-kümü'a who buys land from the ša-rēši Ilu-eppāš (CTN 2 17). 

505 ND 3440:3; 3430:4; 3435:4/B:2; 3437:4; 3434:3; 3452:2; 3459:2; 3444:2/B:4; 3432:4; 
3462:1; 3451:2; 3441:4; 3438:4; 3453:2; 3461:2; 3431:5. These activities are attested from 
652 down to 623*. Samas-Sarru-usur was also creditor of 35 chains and a hutuqu-implement in 
625* (ND 3445:3/B:5). 

504 ND 3449:3; 3447:4; 3446:3; 3456:3; 3464:6; 3450:3. These transactions took place 
between 640* and 620*. 
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silver and barley together,” and of birds such as doves and geese.5?é Šamaš- 
Sarru-usur once also occurs as a creditor of wages to be given to the junior 
(sehru) Nasir-édi by Mannu-ki-Arbail (ND 3433:3). These wages are not 
specified in terms of a commodity and amount, therefore it may have been a 
standard payment in silver. He also bought men including a “bought (slave) 
(ND 3427:6) and a cook (ND 3428:5) as well as women including Ahati-lé’i 
and her son (ND 3426:6) and the aged woman Urkittu-hammat.*°’ He adopted 
Gallussu, daughter of the fowler Mati’-il-ila’1, for 16 shekels of silver 
(ND 3423:6). According to another record, the wife of Sa’alti-il was given as 
a security into the house of Samai-&arru-usur (ND 3443:3). Samai-&arru-usur 
also bought a house in the year 641* BCE and received land for cultivation for 
three shekels of silver (ND 3457:3; 3466c:3). Sama&-&arru-usur repeatedly 
conducted business with bird fatteners (ND 3437:4; 3441:4; 3442:5) and 
fowlers (ND 3423:6) which is certainly related to his concern with birds per- 
haps destined for temple offerings (see section 27.2 The musakilu (fatteners)). 

We also learn of the substantial business activities of the Xa-res-Xarri Ninuaiu 
and the aforementioned Milki-nüri, Sa-rési of the queen. Ninuaiu, active in 
the reign of Assurbanipal, is attested as buyer of slaves (SAA 14 16—22), and 
is once involved in a lawsuit concerning pledges he was entitled to (SAA 14 
15:2-3). Milki-niiri too is attested as buyer of slaves (SAA 14 3-5), but he also 
bought people together with land (SAA 14 6:3'—4^) and two entire villages 
(SAA 14 1:12, see above; 2:6-7). An entire village was originally dedicated 
to Sin by the Sa-rési Il-iaba, though he seems to have misappropriated it accord- 
ing to its rededication to Sin by Assurbanipal (SAA 12 90:6). Sin-étir, who is 
once designated scribe and, if restored correctly, sa-rési, bought and acquired 
land through exchange (CTN 2 47:7-8). According to another broken legal 
document of land exchange, he was the brother of Bel-tarsi-ilumma, Sa-rési of 
Adad-nérari and governor of Kalhu (see above).??? Judging by all these legal 
transactions involving sa-résis, they mainly occur as creditors of silver, but 
also frequently dealt with slaves and bought considerable amounts of land, 
including entire villages. All this suggests that at least some of these men were 
prosperous.?0? 

Wealth in the form of landed property can also be observed for royal sa-résis 
who, apart from having acquired land independently, are attested as beneficiar- 
les of land grants. First, this is true for land granted in the reign of Adad-nerari 


95 ND 3442:5; 3458:5. 

56 ND 3436:3; 3439:4; 3448:2; 3465:2. ` 

57 ND 3420:8. Other purchases of slaves of Sama&-Sarru-usur are recorded in ND 3422 and 
ND 3429. 

508 For the text see CTN 2 64:2-3 (including the sealing); cf. CTN 2 20:5; 37:7; 42 r. 2; 60b 
r4; 65:4". 

50 Note therefore also Bél-issé’a, village manager and sa-resi of the governor Bél-tarsi- 
ilumma, who bought land and slaves (Perroudon, PNA I/II 317 s.v. Bel-tarsi-ilumma 2). 
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to a Sa-rési named [Nabü-dü]r-belija.?!? There is another fragment of a land 
grant from the 8" century with the beneficiary qualified as Sa-rési (SAA 12 18 
r. 2). We also learn of land placed at the disposal of Sa-résis in letters dating 
to the reign of Sargon. From these it is also clear that land was provided in 
connection with the beneficiaries’ appointment (SAA 19 195 r. 12-14) and 
it could well be that the provision of land was linked to certain obligations. 
A possible criticism about the custom of granting land to Sa-rés-Sarris is made 
in a broken passage of a letter of Mannu-ki-AsSür-le'1, possibly the governor 
of Guzana, to the king Sargon, according to which this practice was the reason 
why land had become rare.?!! From the standardised formula of the grants of 
Assurbanipal (e.g. SAA 12 25) we do not learn of granted land as such but the 
royal grant of tax exemption of property that already belonged to sa-résis 
(Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXVI). Assuming that Sa-resis indeed had no 
offspring (either biological or adopted), their property presumably reverted to 
the crown or was transferred to their successors. Another possibility is that 
they were handed over to the temples, as in a grant dating to Adad-nerari III 
(SAA 12 1:3-4) and indicated by a broken phrase in the decree of the appoint- 
ment of Nergal-apil-kamu'a.5!? 


8.1.4 Personal seals 


Comparatively many cylinder seals are preserved which belonged to Sa-résis, 
according to their inscriptions. Many of these seal owners were governors or 
their subordinates active in the reigns of Sam&i-Adad V and Adad-nérari IIL513 
Another seal was given to Issar-düri, sa-rési of the commander-in-chief, by 
the sa-rés-Sarri Birtaiu (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2009:6—7) in the reign of Adad- 
nerari III. From the latter reign we also encounter cylinder seals belonging to 
the royal Sa-résis Bel-daiani,?!^ Nabü-Sarru-usur,?'? and Inürta-ahia-suksid(? ),?!6 


510 SAA 126 r. 1-2; cf. 8:25; restored in 7 r. 16. 

51! SAA 1233 r. 10. In an administrative record 20 emaru of land are mentioned along with 
Sa-résis or rather non-ša-rēšis (according to the NU preceding SAG.MES); its meaning remains 
unclear (SAA 11 219 i 23’). 

5? SAA 12 83:25 27^; cf. Deller 1999: 308. 

513 Governors: Ilu-ittija (RIMA 3 A.0.103.2001, Samüi-Adad V), Palil-éres (RIMA 3 
A.0.104.2006, Adad-nerari III), Nabáü-usalla (N.A.B.U. 1991/86, Sargon ID); subordinates of 
governors: Inürta-belu-usur (Watanabe 1993: 115-6, no. 6.4:1-3, Samii-Adad V), Remanni-ilu 
(RIMA 3 A.0.104.2005, Adad-nerari III), Adad-nasir (Watanabe 1993: 117, no. 6.8:1-2, 
Adad-nérari III), ASstir-bélu-usur (RIMA 3 A.0.104.2008:1—3, Adad-nérari III). Note also the 
impression of the seal of Bel-tarsi-ilumma, governor of Kalhu, on CTN 2 170 and of his brother 
Sin-etir, also Sa-rési, on CTN 2 64. 

314 RIMA 3 A.0.104.2017; Niederreiter 2015: 138, no. 3. 

55 RIMA 3 A.0.104.2015; Niederreiter 2015: 139, no. 4. He is very likely identical with 
Nabú-šarru-usur, governor of Talmusu (cf. Grayson 1995: 98, Appendix A). 

516 Watanabe 1993: 115, no. 6.2:1-2. Furthermore, he is chief of the cooks and of the herdsmen. 
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as well as Pan-AsSür-lamur, governor of Assur and Sa-rési of Sargon (Watanabe 
1993: 116, no. 6.7:1-3). In addition, there are the cylinder seals of the unspec- 
ified Sa-résis Samax-ahu-usur (Watanabe 1993: 117, no. 6.9:1-2; Niederreiter 
2015: 147, no. C), Qurdi-ili (Niederreiter 2015: 149, no. F), Ilu-usur (BM 
105158:1—2) and 'kdbn (Watanabe 1993: 117, no. 6.10:1—3) whose time of 
activity is unknown. The temporal concentration of these inscribed seals in the 
reigns of Sam&i-Adad V and Adad-nérari III corresponds to the fact that many 
of the land grants favouring Sa-résis date to the reign of Adad-nerari III. Apart 
from the possibility of an uneven distribution of sources, this period seems to 
be characterised by a temporary strengthening of the role of the highest-ranking 
state officials, including $a-résis.?!” Otherwise, there are a few seal impressions 
of uninscribed cylinder seals or stamp seals belonging to ša-rēšis preserved on 
legal documents, recording their activity as sellers of slaves (B 110) and houses 
(SAA 14 54, 262) or as recipients of “king’s corn" (CTN 2 99). The depiction 
of beardless worshippers on many of these seals is a central characteristic of 
seals belonging to sa-résis.?!* 


8.1.5 Allocations 


According to the wine lists from 8"-century Kalhu individual Sa-résis 
were provided with wine rations. The Sa-rési Nabü'a received one qui of wine 
(CTN 1 3 ii 4), as did his colleagues Urdu-Aia (CTN 1 3 ii 15) and Šamaš- 
upahhīr (CTN 1 3 ii 19). The latter is also recipient of 2 qû of wine according 
to another wine list (CTN 1 1 ii 14), which may mention him twice, the amount 
of wine in the second entry being lost (CTN 1 1 ii 22). In the very same wine 
list we also encounter the ša-rēši Adad-isse'a receiving one gi of wine 
(CTN 1 1 ii 8), and the Sa-rési Iqbi-Bēl two Sapputu-bowls of wine (CTN 1 1 
ii 10). It is perhaps no coincidence that the order of Sa-résis listed in CTN 1 1 
corresponds to the actual amounts they were provided with, assuming that two 
Sapputu-bowls correspond to or surpass the amount of two qii.>!? In what seems 
to be another remnant of a wine list, an Urartian sa-rési is listed as recipient of 
wine, amount lost (CTN 3 136:1). Apart from these apparently exceptional 
Sa-résis, amounts of wine were several times handed over to Sa-résis as a col- 
lective. These anonymous Sa-résis are listed along with either one Sapputu- 
bowl (CTN 1 11117; 2111; 4:15; 14:6), one satu 4 qû (CTN 1 3 i 12) or one 


517 Grayson (1993) defines “four strong men” for this period: Palil-éres, governor of Rasappa, 
the palace herald Bél-Harran-bélu-usur, the commander-in-chief SamXt-ilu and the commander- 
in-chief Daian-Aššür. For a more recent discussion on this phenomenon see Fuchs 2009a. See 
also Niederreiter 2015. 

518 Watanabe 1993: 128; 1996: 319. She concluded that every seal depicting a beardless 
worshipper belonged to a Sa-rési, even when the title is not mentioned in the inscription. 

519 This is indeed fairly likely, see p. 76 fn. 49. 
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sūtu (CTN 1 8:11; CTN 1 5:4[?]) of wine.?? According to a list recording 
amounts of wine given out during the substitute king ritual, they receive two 
Sapputu-bowls of wine (CTN 1 33 ii 2). In contrast to professions such as 
confectioners and bakers, the amount provided for Sa-résis during the substitute 
king ritual increased which may be a hint that the number of Sa-résis in the 
service of the substitute king was deliberately increased, perhaps because more 
trusted individuals were required in such a precarious situation. Apart from 
the wine lists, Sa-résis were allocated with foods according to accounts of 
ceremonial banquets.??! 


8.1.6 Attendance at court 


The formal attendance of sa-résis at court is clear from an administrative 
text which records gifts presented to the lady-of-the-house (belat-beti), who 
is usually to be identified with the main wife of the crown prince (here: 
Assurbanipal).?? Here the Ja-rés-Sarri [...]-eriba gives a special kind of bird 
([tar]-"ma'-zi-li.MUSEN, SAA 7 130:7-8) and Milki-nürt, presumably identi- 
cal with the aforementioned Sa-rési of the queen, presents one lamb, 20 birds 
of another type (MUSEN.MES qu-li!) and a bunch of pomegranates (SAA 7 
130 r. 5-77). The same Milki-nürt is possibly also mentioned in another list of 
audience gifts according to which he gave a vessel made of silver and a gold 
band. As an integral part of the palace, Sa-résis appear in administrative records 
from 7"-century Nineveh listing court personnel.”?? Furthermore, Sa-résis par- 
ticipate in a royal ritual along with the king (SAA 20 5:3”). Their dominance 
at court and their close contact to the crown is also indicated by statements 
where sa-résis are made responsible for the fact that a letter did not reach the 
king (SAA 8 502:5) and when they are mentioned together with the “seed of 
the king” (SAA 5 291 r. 7). In this respect it is also worth noting that Sa-résis 
of the king, of the crown prince, of the queen and the king's mother are attested 
in the sources and that Xa-resis subordinate to royal family members enjoyed 
an enhanced position in contrast to their colleagues. This is especially clear for 
Sa-rés-Sarris in view of their responsibilities (see below). Although numerous 


520 The amounts in CTN 1 20 r. 2’ and CTN 3 143 ii 5” are lost. 

51 SAA 7 148 r. ii 3^; r. ii 5” and 150 ii 16’. 

522 For a discussion of the term bélat-béti see Svärd and Luukko 2010. 

53 Dadi-iqbi, Muxezib-A&&ür, Bülu-zakaru, [...], [...]-dammiq (SAA 7 5 i 22, 38, ii 48, r. i 9, 
10); [...] (SAA 7 7 r. ii 2). The Sa-rési MuSézib-ASSir is also mentioned in SAA 7 9 ii 22, as is 
the case with [...]-Sarru-usur and [...]-eriba (SAA 7 9 i 4’, 5”). SAA 7 5 also records sa-resis 
of the king's mother: Assür-[...], Nabü-düru-usur, Pan-[...] and [...]in (SAA 7 5 i 32, 46, ii 16, 
r. 146). Note also Marduk-Sarru-usur, Sa-rési of the crown prince, who was assigned to the lady- 
of-the-house (SAA 7 4r. ii 8^). 
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officials are known to have had Sa-résis in their service (see above), the royal 
family had a special claim on hem. "7 

Two letters of the scholar Marduk-Sakin-Sumi to the king (Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal) deal with the storehouse (bet gaté) of the sa-résis (SAA 10 
270:2; 247 r. 3). The sender addresses rituals to be performed (or already per- 
formed) because of some sort of contamination, perhaps a fungus (see section 
2.1 On the bet gaté). Although one would first think of a unit in the palace, it 
is possible that the bet gaté in question formed part of the temple complex: this 
is supported by the fact that Sa-résis were appointed to temples to take care of 
the king's concerns (especially the royal tombs in Assur) and we also get the 
impression from another letter (heading lost) that a “house of the Sa-résis” was 
connected to the Nabû Temple (SAA 13 134:24’, s. 3). Provided that the bet 
qaté of the Sa-résis was indeed located in the temple area, these Xa-resis were 
palace delegates and actually belonged under the aegis of the king, as is sup- 
ported by the fact that the rab Sa-rési was concerned with this matter (SAA 10 
270:4). 


8.1.7 Missions and fields of operation 


As representatives of the palace household, sa-résis were distributed all over 
the empire to exercise regular functions or to fulfil temporary tasks.525 There- 
fore the central administration could revert to a pool of Sa-résis who must have 
existed in great numbers, as is also apparent from the fact that when a Sa-rési 
is in demand, we repeatedly come across expressions such as issen (Sa) 
Sa-résani (SAA 10 283 r. 57; 16 90:4^; also restored in SAA 2 4 r. 6^), issen 
Sa-rési (SAA 10 84 r. 7; CT 54 26:9), issen Sa-rési Sa Sarri (SAA 17 123 
r. 13”) and issen Sa-rés-Sarri (SAA 18 103 r. 18), referring to one representative 
from among the class of sa-résis or Sa-rés-Sarris. As to the actual missions of 
ša-rēšis, they are repeatedly demanded by the king's correspondents, usually 
high-ranking officials such as magnates and governors. They especially ask for 
royal Sa-résis so that they may verify (SAA 1 124:10), examine," investigate 
and clarify matters abroad which the officials are not able or not authorised to 
manage themselves. Investigation and clarification happened through arbitra- 
tion (SAA 18 131 r. 19) and juridical oversight (SAA 13 128 r. 8). The latter 
can also be observed in the case of a Sa-rés-Sarri sent to Arrapha in order to 


“4 Note references to ¥a-résis sent to the king in letters: SAA 15 1:4—10, r. 3-17; 13 178 
r. 4, 16; 18 56:8 (SAA 13 178 and 18 56 deal with fugitive Xa-resis). 

525 Note therefore the Sa-résis who may be qualified with their place of activities, either towns 
(CT 54 26:9^) or lands (ND 2496:7). 

96 ND 2783 Le. 2; SAA 1 11 r. 5, 7; 16 100 r. 17. 
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attend to a dispute." Another mission was delegated to the Sa-rés-Sarri Nabû- 
eriba together with the royal “third man (on chariot)" Nergal-Sarru-usur and 
Akkullanu, here designated “enterer of the Aššur Temple" but otherwise 
known as astrologer and priest of Aššur (SAA 21 28 r. 13). They were sent 
to the royal letter's recipient Nabû-ušabši (name restored), governor or Uruk, 
to let him swear a loyalty oath. The Xa-res-Xarris" concern with the organisation 
of deportees is evident from an administrative list from the reign of Sargon. 
Therein the Xa-res-*arri Remanni-Adad, together with a mule-stable attendant 
(name lost), is listed along with 1 emaru 3 sütu of grain or a cereal product to 
be given to deportees of [...] whom they had brought to Arrapha.??* sa-res- 
Sarris are also considered as commanders of recruited men (SAA 15 54 r. 17) 
and of men deployed for construction works (SAA 15 84 r. 17). Additionally, 
they were requested for the supervision of a quay (SAA 18 103 r. 18, 22). 
Sa-résis without any qualification (although they might have actually had 
one) functioned as delegates (SAA 5 95 r. 4) and were engaged on errands, 
including the transfer of documents,?? of construction materials (ND 2651 r. 7) 
and other objects (CTDS 5 b.e. 4-5), of animals ([Na]náà in SAA 5 137:2^) and 
of human beings (Na di-ilu in SAA 18 20:11^; 10 222:11). The ša-rēši Ere&-ilu 
even took somebody into custody (SAA 15 182:14^). The deployment of 
Sa-résis on other delicate missions such as the vacating of the house of the mar 
bani Aššūr-nāşir (SAA 16 89:16), the supervision of the unsealing and correc- 
tion of an Akkadian writing board (SAA 8 19 r. 8), and the verification of a 
special constellation of stars indicating bad fortune (SAA 10 84 r. 7), supports 
the impression that they were considered reliable individuals??? $a-resis were 
also in demand for supervisory tasks on the occasion of construction works 
(SAA 16 90:4^) and were appointed over others (ND 2496:7). In two queries 
to the sun-god the “armed (or equipped) Sa-résis” (Sa tilli inaSStini or nasini) 
were mentioned in a section separate from the Sa-résis without qualification.”! 
Together with the “armed sa-ziqni”, who are listed immediately afterwards, 
they are said to “stand guard for the king” (a-na EN.NUN sd LUGAL 
GUB.MES-ii-ni). The Sa-résis described here evoke the depictions of beard- 
less attendants of the king bearing arms (mace, bow and filled quiver) on the 


57 SAA 17 173:4^; cf. the Sa-rési Marduk-Sarru-usur, possibly identical with a homonymous 
Sa-rési of the crown prince, who imposed a judicial decision in Ma'allanate (O 3686: 1). 

58 ND 2803 ii 23-25”. Also according to another administrative document sa-résis seem to 
have had deportees in their care (ND 2443+ iv 8); cf. Middle Assyrian texts (Jakob 2003: 89, 
91). 

529 Sarru-nüri in SAA 10 294 r. 3; SAA 5 32:7; possibly SAA 5 48 r. 2. 

539 Cf. Parpola 1983a: 20. It was asked for royal ša-rēšis also in SAA 5 181:6; 15 132 r. 2“; 
ABL 1311+ r. 28. Here, the matters they were engaged with remain unclear. 

531 SAA 4 142:12; 144:12. Note also the LU.SAG.MES rak-ku-ii-ti in SAA 4 142:7, the 
meaning of which, however, remains unclear (it might be connected to the term raksu and thus 
means something like “recruited”). 
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Assyrian reliefs (Reade 1972: 99-100, PI. XXXIII no. a) who were meant to 
protect the sovereign.?? The four ša-rēšis Bél-Harran-diri, Nub3aia, Sulmu- 
bèli-lasme and Dadi-[...] listed in a horse list,’ may also have been such 
royal attendants. Also in another administrative document Sa-résis occur in 
connection with horses: the two BAD-HAL (péthallu) “of the Sa-résis”, prob- 
ably referring to (cavalry-)horses rather than cavalrymen (or cavalry-teams), 
receiving 52 emaru 2 sūtu of grain (ND 2803 ii 6”), indicate that Xa-resis were 
equipped with horses. This is possibly because of a military action, but alter- 
natively they may have used them to run their numerous errands. 

Although sa-résis were considered loyal servants of the king, we learn from 
the treaties and queries dating to the reign of Esarhaddon that they were also 
regarded as a potential danger to the crown. A similar reference to Sa-résis is 
found in a letter of Nabü-rehtu-usur to the king Esarhaddon (SAA 16 60 Le. 3) 
and also a letter of Nabi-bélu-ka’’in refers to the disloyalty of Sa-résis (SAA 19 
193:14). As we learn from the sources, they sometimes acted illegally, for 
example by misappropriating property (Tab-Sar-[...] and Ahhesaia in SAA 8 
528 r. 1, 2) and silver.??^ Milki-nüri, Sa-rési of the queen, is possibly identical 
with a Milki-nüri who is involved in a conspiracy (SAA 16 60 r. 12^) and is 
said to tell lies (SAA 16 63 Le. 1). His misdeeds may have caused the crown 
prince Assurbanipal to tell him to remove his insignia, a sash (SAA 16 20 r. 2’). 


8.1.8 Subordinates 


As for the subordinates of sa-résis without an explicit affiliation, we encoun- 
ter Ubru-Nabi, servant of a Xa-resi, who witnesses a legal document (ND 2329 
r. 12), and three servants of the Sa-rés-Sarri Salam-Sarri-iqbi who are involved 
in a court case." Asalluhi-nadin-ahi, who underwent a river ordeal, was an 
official (bel piqitti) in the service of Milki-nürt, who is possibly identical with 
the homonymous Sa-rési of the queen (SAAB 1 68:2). The limestone man 
(Sa-pulésu) Kisir-Issar seems to have been temporarily engaged by the Kushite 
ša-rēši Sulmu-sarri.56 Judging by Ribàti, mule-stable man “of the sa-résis” 
(ND 2646:3-4), and grooms “of the sa-résis” listed as recipients of 5 gil 
of bread or beer (CTN 1 35 iii 4-5”), these functionaries may have stood at 


5? Beardless men depicted with other staff such as sunshades or towels (see Reade 1972: 100) 
may have been designated Sa-hutari (“staff-bearer”) who are also mentioned in this query 
(SAA 4 142:8). See therefore also Grof and Kertai 2019: 19. 

53 CTN 3 101 i 9-13. A ša-rēši is possibly also mentioned in the horse list CTN 3 110 i 1’. 

“4 According to a memorandum (SAA 7 47), the two Kushite Sa-résis Dari-Sarru and Sulmu- 
Sarri took amounts of silver from officials such as the deputy of the governor of Rasappa by force 
(da-an-at-te in i 8, ii 8). Dari-Sarru is possibly also mentioned in another record of silver amounts 
(SAA 7 48 r. 6). 

55 BATSH 6 71:3-4, 13-14. 

536 SAA 7 47 ii 1-2, the phrase is ina Sapal PN erabu. 
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the disposal of the Sa-résis. More likely, however, the qualification “of the 
Sa-résis” expresses the fact that the mule-stable man and the grooms belonged 
to the class of sa-resis. Similarly, Mannu-de’iq, who dedicated his son to 
Ninurta, is referred to as shield owner (of the) Sa-rési. Except for the improb- 
able possibility that he was a shield owner belonging to the class of Sa-rési, 
Mannu-de'iq presumably was subordinate to a Sa-rési.”?” 


8.1.9 Sa-rési and other classes of courtiers 


The Sa-rési stood in opposition to the class of Sa-ziqni. Initially, this is indi- 
cated by the literal meanings of the two titles, with Sa-rési meaning “(he) of 
the head” and ša-ziqni, “(he) of the beard". They suggest that the Assyrian 
depictions of beardless men represent Sa-résis and men wearing beards consti- 
tute Xa-ziqnis.?* As to the written sources, in the treaties drawn up in the reign 
of Esarhaddon the sa-ziqni and the Sa-rési are referred to as possible offenders 
against the crown.”? The two classes are similarly referred to in queries to the 
sun-god about whether there will be attacks against the crown.??? This also 
includes the opposing pairs sa-ziqni and royal Sa-rési (SAA 4 148:6) and 
Sa-ziqni and Sa-rési “who bear arms or equipment” (SAA 4 142:12; 144:12). 
Also in an administrative document from Kalhu the Sa-rési occurs next to the 
Sa-ziqni (ND 2443+ iv 8), as is the case in three letters (SAA 5 91:11; 10 283 
r. 5°; 16 200 r. 7^) and possibly in the partly restored penalty clause of a royal 
dedication.*4! The perhaps most striking reference to this dichotomy derives 
from a collection of prophecies according to which Mullissu said to the crown 
prince Assurbanipal that he will once rule over the “sons (mar’u) of the 
Sa-ziqni” and the “‘successors’ (halputu) of the Sa-réxi” "H The members of 
the two classes are here distinguished by their type of successor, implying that 
the Sa-rési did not produce physical sons (and therefore were indeed eunuchs, 
see below). The divergence between the two classes, in accordance with the 
special status of the Sa-rési, is underlined by the Sa-zigni who are contrasted 


537 SAA 12 93:3. Accepting the first suggestion, we would have another attestation of a Sa-rési 
with a son. In addition, note the BAD-HAL of the Sa-résis (ND 2803 ii 6”) which, however, might 
denote horses rather than cavalrymen (see section 8.1.7 Missions and fields of operation). 

538 Cf. Klauber 71968: 89; Reade 1972: 91-2. 

59 SAA 2 4r. 6 (accession treaty of Esarhaddon); SAA 2 6 § 6 78, 8 14 163, $ 20 221, $ 22 
238, § 27 321, $ 29 338 (succession treaty of Esarhaddon); SAA 2 8:7, r. 21 (treaty of Zakütu 
concerning the succession to the throne). 

340 SAA 4 139:4; 142:4; 144:4; 145:2. 

“! SAA 12 87 r. 16. If restored correctly, ša-rēšis may have been contrasted with the ša-ziqni 
also in SAA 11 164 r. 3. 

52 SAA 9 7:4. There is no other reference to halputu (either in Neo-Assyrian sources or 
elsewhere). It is an Aramaic loanword meaning “substitute” (see Parpola 1997a: 38, comment 
on l. 4). 
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with the royal ša-rēši, implying a special closeness to the king.?? The sa-ziqni 
is never given as a title to individuals recorded in legal documents and therefore 
it was not a relevant designation in daily life, though the Sa-rési certainly was. 
The classification Sa-ziqni, referring to the common appearance of men, was 
only established as a counterpart to Sa-rési and would not make sense without 
its opposite. The application of the title Sa-rési as a designation in legal records 
as well as for human booty taken from conquered areas shows that Sa-rési was 
not just a honorary attribution or temporary circumscription but functioned 
as an accurate and a binding classification. 

As observed in the section dealing with the urad ekalli, this term too was a 
counterpart to the Xa-zigni, particularly in the earlier texts of the Neo-Assyrian 
period. It stands to reason that the two expressions, urad ekalli and Sa-rési, 
overlapped in as much as a urad ekalli, in particular denoting domestic person- 
nel, formed part of the highly diverse Sa-rési-class. The designation Sa-qurbüti 
is another term with a peculiar relationship to the Sa-rési. In the lists of court 
personnel from Nineveh, individuals designated Sa-rési are usually listed next 
to Xa-qurbütis.^^ Although a royal Sa-rési is requested or, as an alternative, a 
Sa-qurbuti in a letter to Sargon (SAA 15 54 r. 17), Sargonid letters otherwise 
rather show that the two groups were distinct from one another (SAA 15 
182:4”), each having separate tasks (SAA 15 182:14^). Another basic differ- 
ence between the two terms is that the Sa-qurbiitis seem to have been a homo- 
geneous group judging by their members' tasks and status, which was not the 
case with the sa-rési. The latter circumstance leads to cases where Sa-qurbiitis 
appear either higher (SAA 18 56:8) or lower (SAA 7 47 ii 3-4) in rank com- 
pared to the Sa-rési. 


8.1.10 Sa-resi as a designation for eunuchs 


Judging by the many contributions to the question of whether Sa-rési denotes 
a castrated man or not, the majority of scholars, particularly on the basis of 
the Neo-Assyrian evidence, prefer to understand this term as a(n exclusive) 
designation for eunuchs.?? Oppenheim (1973), Garelli (1974: 133-7), Dalley 


355 This is also indicated by the iconography of the palace reliefs. Hence, men depicted in 


military camps as occupied with domestic tasks are usually bearded (e.g. relief from the South- 
West Palace in Nineveh, room VIII, cf. Barnett et al. 1998: Pl. 138). In contrast, the man attend- 
ing the royal pavilion is depicted beardless (e.g. relief from the South- West Palace in Nineveh, 
throne room, cf. Barnett et al. 1998: PI. 35; King 1915: PI. LI, upper register). 

544 $a-resis who follow or are immediately followed by Sa-qurbiitis are Aššūr-[...] (SAA 7 5 
1 32), Mušezib-Aššür (i 38), Pan-[...] (ii 16), Bülu-zakaru (ii 48), [...] (r. i 9). Although the 
logical order of SAA 7 5 remains obscure, the regular sequence of sa-résis, Sa-qurbitis, and 
prefects and charioteers nevertheless seems to follow certain regularities. 

545 Parpola 1979b: 33, 1983a: 20-1, Grayson 1995, Radner 1997a: 156, Deller 1999, Tadmor 
2002, Barjamovic 2011: 57-9. This is not meant to be a complete enumeration of all contributions 
to this subject. 
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(2001), Pirngruber (2006) and Siddall (2007), on the other hand, doubted this 
and proposed alternative ideas." The aforementioned reference to the “sons 
of the Sa-ziqni” and the “successors of the Sa-rési” is perhaps the most striking 
indication that the Sa-rési usually did not have biological sons and indeed were 
castrates in Neo-Assyrian times (cf. Parpola 1983a: 21). Another argument 
proposed in this respect is the fact that litigation clauses of conveyances involv- 
ing Sa-résis do not refer to their sons and grandsons, something which we can 
otherwise frequently observe in these clauses.?^ Although this does not entirely 
hold true, since sons and grandsons of the sa-rési Sama&-&arru-usur are referred 
to in three legal records, ^ contrary cases still seem to be meaningful.5^? 
Curiously, the most remarkable case again derives from a purchase of Šamaš- 
Sarru-usur: in the litigation clause of ND 3429 Samai-&arru-usur is mentioned 
with his brothers and nephews, whereas his business partner Abu-lesir is men- 
tioned together with his sons, grandsons, brothers and nephews. Taking this 
latter case seriously, those cases mentioning Samai-&arru-usur's sons and 
grandsons can be explained by the possibility of adoption at a later time (or 
simply the scribe forgot and wrote out the more usual formula). Šamaš-šarru- 
usur is indeed attested as having adopted the daughter of Matt’-il-ila’1 
(ND 3423) and as having purchased the woman Ahati-lé’i together with her 
son (ND 3426).? Although not every individual designated Xa-resi need to 
have been a castrate per se, this term indeed seems to have denoted eunuchs in 
the proper sense of the word. Siddall (2007: 234—6), in his re-examination of 
the title, stresses the symbolic character of the office sa-rési (and rab Sa-rési) 
and its connection with the Ištar cult and therefore its ambiguous (since beard- 
less) appearance. This is his main argument for an interpretation of its office- 
holders not being castrates, but such a symbolic background, which is plausi- 
ble, by no means contradicts the impression that Sa-résis were eunuchs. To the 
contrary, this may have reinforced the requirements on the office-holders 
regarding their physical appearance.?! Although castration a priori does not 


*5 Hawkins (2002: 217-21) offers a clear and condensed discussion about the scholarly 
debate up to the 90s. 

347 This argument was adduced by inter alia Parpola 1983a: 21; Deller 1999: 308; Watanabe 
1996: 318-9. For a general discussion of this clause see Postgate 1976: 18-9. 

548 ND 3426:14 (649); 3422 r. 5-6 (642*); 3427 r. 1-2 (622*). Note also SAA 14 7 r. 2, 
referring to the sons of the Sa-rési Ninuaiu. 

59 SAA 14 21:14-15; CTN 2 17:17; ND 3429 r. 3-4. In SAA 14 1 r. 1 and ND 3463 r. 4 
(641) Sa-résis are addressed without any other relatives. Note also the discussion under section 
14.8.2 Treasurers of members of the royal family. 

550 Also another official, possibly a local treasurer, whose private archive was found in Assur, 
is known to have adopted a son (see section 14.8.4 Treasurers appointed to cities), whereas 
adoptions seem to have been less common among professionals, judging by the private archives 
of goldsmiths, oil-pressers and other craftsmen in Assur. 

551 Note therefore also the devotees of Ištar, designated kulu'u and kurgarrá, who are thought 
to have been emasculated, cf. p. 154 fn. 240. 
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exclude the possibility of Sa-résis having their own families (with adopted 
children), the concept of employing heirless men who owed their loyalty to 
the king is something which fits quite well with the organisation and structure 
of the Assyrian state and is also compatible with the Neo-Assyrian evidence??? 


8.1.11 Concluding remarks 


The concentration of Sa-résis active throughout the Neo-Assyrian empire 
must have been much higher than is evident from the sources, since titles may 
be omitted entirely, or the official title may have been preferred. Formally 
headed by the rab Sa-rési, these men traverse all levels of Assyrian administra- 
tion, both within and beyond the palace proper, and are also attested in the 
military sphere. Although it is indicated by the sources that specific posts were 
restricted to Sa-résis, it is conceivable that certain areas, such as the royal 
household, primarily deployed this class of men. Moreover, it could well be 
that the primary deployment of sa-résis was in their master's household where 
they either fulfilled administrative posts such as "household overseer" or 
served as domestic personnel, as is evident for officials such as Sa-muhhi-bétis 
who were sa-résis, and is supported by the fact that palace managers or person- 
nel of the queen (Sakintu, treasurer) had Sa-résis in their service. Dealing with 
a period lasting more than 300 years, this central aspect of Assyrian society 
was certainly subject to changes which, for instance, include the increase in the 
power of high-ranking ša-rēšis in the first half of the 8" century. Despite such 
changes, the class of Xa-resi continued to be an important (if not the most 
important) class of men, originating from and maintaining a strong relationship 
with the palace. 


8.2 The tiru 


The Babylonian term firu (LU.GAL.TE) first appears in Old Akkadian texts. 
Its meaning “courtier” or “attendant” is clear from lexical lists according to 
which it corresponds to designations such as mazzaz pani, mar ekallim and érib 
ekalli.” As for the Neo-Assyrian period, it only occurs in some Standard 
Babylonian inscriptions of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. According to the most 


552 The evidence for ša-rēši being eunuchs in the Middle Assyrian period is more controversial 


and especially derives from the Middle Assyrian Laws and the Middle Assyrian Palace Edicts 
(for recent discussions see Jakob 2003: 85-7 and Pirngruber 2011: 288-96). Searching for 
the origin of the phenomenon of deploying eunuchs as court attendants, it seems to have been 
common with the Hittites but must have developed earlier than that (Hawkins 2002: 232); see 
therefore also the Sumerian loanword firu discussed below. 

553 CAD T 429 s.v. tīru A; cf. AHw 1361. For a discussion of mazzaz panis (vs. Sa-réSis) see 
Grof and Pirngruber 2014. 
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comprehensive account of human booty taken from the court of Marduk-apla- 
iddina in Babylon, Sennacherib took his wife, his palace women, “female 
treasurers” (masennutu),?" Sa-réSis, tirus, mazzaz panis, male and female 
musicians, all artisans (wmmdnu) and palace personnel (muttabbil ekalli).555 
Other royal reports of the same incident either omit the "female treasurers", 
the Sa-rési and the musicians,’ or do not mention Marduk-apla-iddina's wife, 
the “female treasurers” and the Sa-réSis.°’ After the conquest of Memphis, 
Esarhaddon states that he took the wife of the Egyptian king Taharqa, his palace 
women, his crown prince as well as tiru and mazzaz pani as booty (RINAP 4 
103:13). As shown by George (1997), examining the meaning of firu with 
respect to its occurrence in the Epic of Gilgameš, it particularly refers to heir- 
less men and thus seems to be another term for “eunuch”. Since Sa-résis, with 
one exception, are not mentioned in the passages discussed here although they 
are otherwise listed as booty taken from conquered courts (in inscriptions of 
Assurbanipal, see above), it may have been used as a synonym for sa-rési or, 
at least, denotes a very similar type of a member of court. 


8.3 The urad ekalli 


We encounter the compound urad ekalli already in Old Assyrian and Old 
Babylonian texts. In Neo-Assyrian texts it is written (LÜ/LÜ*).ARAD-É.GAL, 
(LÜ).ARAD-KUR, LU*.ARAD-E.GAL-lim and LÜ.ARAD.MES-É.GAL. 
It can be translated as "servant of the palace" or “palace servant” and thus 
literally denotes palace personnel 277 As a class designation, it often occurs in 
the singular when clearly referring to more than one individual.” 


8.3.1 Legal transactions and properties 


A few “palace servants" are recorded as witnesses in legal texts from Kalhu 
dating to the 9" or 8" century.?*? As active party to a legal transaction, we 


554 For its meaning in the Neo-Assyrian sources see p. 295 fn. 674, in the section about for- 
eigners. 

55 RINAP 3/1 1 32-33. The muttabbil ekalli may serve here as a collective term for all 
the palace-related people listed before, cf. the brief discussion of this term in section 8.8.3 The 
muttabbil ekalli. 

556 RINAP 3/1 2:9 // 3:9 // 4:8 // 8:8 // 9:8. 

57 RINAP 3/1 15 i 6—10 // 16 i 43-47 // 17 i 36-39 // 22 i 31-34 // 23 i 28-30. 

558 AHw 1464-6 s.v. (w)ardu(m) B.4; cf. CAD AMI 210-1 s.v. arad ekalli 1. In Neo- 
Babylonian and Late Babylonian sources it is a designation for a profession concerned with 
construction works instead (see s.v. 2.; Oppenheim 1949; Baker 2005: 7-12). In contrast to 
Radner (1997: 203, fn. 1074), I do not necessarily believe that the urad Sarri or urad ša Sarri is 
a synonym of urad ekalli, especially because the latter primarily denotes a court class. 

559 See in particular ND 2498, where the summation of domestics such as the cooks is in 
the plural, whereas the summations of the Sa-ziqni and the urad ekalli are in the singular. 

599 Edubba 10 47 r. 6’ ([...]ni); CTN 2 63 r. 6° (I&me-ilu); possibly also Sarru-de'iq in Edubba 
18 r. 24, though he may be designated “royal servant”. 
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encounter Sil-Nabii, “palace servant” of the Central City, who sold a house for 
80 minas of copper to the nephew of the palace scribe Nabi-tuklatti’a (Edubba 
10 18:1—2). This transaction is witnessed by the deputies of the chief tailor and 
of the chief confectioner and possibly also by another "palace servant" (see 
fn. 560). The “palace servants" Erisu and Ma?u?d[a?..] sold a plot of unbuilt 
land in the town of [...], according to a broken document from 7"-century 
Kalhu (CTN 3 56:1-3). Another possible piece of evidence for land at the 
disposal of the palace servant is found in a document recording the sale of 
various fields to the royal sa-resi Zazi. One of these fields, located in the town 
Hanuru, is said to adjoin the (estate of) the “palace servant” (SAA 6 27:5”). 
Since it occurs without any personal name, this could denote a type of “preb- 
endary land" intended for the usufruct of individuals bearing the title urad 
ekalli.9! Another possible explanation is related to what we learn from a bro- 
ken letter to the king, possibly Sargon. Here a “palace servant" is said to have 
been appointed “before” (ina pani) distributed fields, apparently to organise 
the levy of part of their yield.?9?? Another involvement in the harvest of crops 
is indicated by a contract from 7'"-century Assur where the “palace servant” 
Sulih is recorded as owing ten shekels of silver (SAAB 5 49B:3-4). Sulih has 
to repay his debts of five emaru of barley and it is also stated that he bears 
responsibility for the people. Fales and Jakob-Rost (1991: 105) assumed 
that these UN. MES may denote “harvesters or other categories of agricultural 
personnel who are to supply the required amount of barley". Since one would 
usually expect the term “harvester” (ésidu) in such a case, I wonder whether 
this rather refers to people to be fed with the outstanding amount of barley and 
thus reflects an official concern of the palace servant. 


8.3.2 Allocations 


Apart from possibly having prebendary lands at their disposal, “palace 
servant(s)" are also attested as recipients of food rations. In an administrative 
document from Kalhu dating to the reign of Sargon II, palace servants are 
recorded as recipients of grain or a cereal product in three subsequent sections 
on its obverse: 38 "palace servants" stationed in Arbail receive 102(?) emaru 
7(?) sūtu (ND 2803 i 4), 39 “palace servants” in Kilizi are provided with 105 
emaru 3(?) sūtu (ND 2803 i 12) and 77 “palace servants" in Adian are the 
recipients of 208(?) emaru 8 sütu (ND 2803 1 23) of grain or cereal products. 
Each of these sections is headed by an allocation for the local Sakintu and lists 
rations handed over to women and professionals such as weavers and bird 


561 See Postgate (1989: 146—7) and his proposal how to identify “prebendary land”. 
5? SAA 19 209:5’; also in the broken letter SAA 19 193 (II. 10, 18) the “palace servant" is 
associated with a field. 
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fatteners. Hence, these “palace servants” formed part of palace households in 
different cities of the Assyrian heartland and were in the charge of female 
administrators thought to have headed the queen's household (inter alia Svárd 
2015: 100). An allotment of grain or a cereal product for the “palace servant” 
is possibly also recorded in a broken document from Guzana according to 
which the “palace servant(s)" receive(s) 14 emaru 3 situ (not qualified).”" 
Another allocation for the personal consumption of “palace servants" is found 
in a Nimrud wine list according to which a “Kassite” urad ekalli is recorded 
as a recipient of [x] gi of wine (CTN 1 1 r. iii 8). He is listed amidst other 
foreigners such as “Hittite” musicians and Chaldean cooks and bakers. Other- 
wise, an unnamed palace servant is recorded as recipient of one tunic (gu/énu) 
for the campaign (Sa KASKAL) in an administrative document from Guzana, 
dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III (TH 63 b.e. 7, 8). 


8.3.3 Functions 


It is clear especially from the aforementioned administrative document 
ND 2803 that "palace servants" constituted palace personnel active in specific 
palaces (and special areas therein). There are other sources which underline this 
impression, such as the fact that Sil-Nabü was designated "palace servant 
of the Central City" (Edubba 10 18:1-2).°™ In a record of personnel from 
8"-century Kalhu individuals mentioned by name are summed up as “palace 
servants" "77 Judging by some further qualifications, they constituted domestic 
personnel of the palace: three “palace servants” are qualified as tailors 
(ND 2498:17—2’, 7^) and the “palace servant” Barzüta was a cook (ND 2498 
r. 187, 23”). In addition, we encounter bakers (of the) “palace servant” in a 
ration list of beer or bread (CTN 1 35 ii 6^); instead of being subordinate to 
a “palace servant” they were rather bakers from among the class of the urad 
ekalli. Also the *Kassite" “palace servant" who is listed in the proximity to 
foreign cooks and bakers in CTN 1 1 underlines the impression that "palace 
servants" specifically included domestic personnel of the Neo-Assyrian 
palaces. Another occasion where urad ekalli (here rather urdani ekalli) prob- 
ably serves as a reference to domestics of the palace is found in an inscription 
of Sennacherib (RINAP 3/1 1:32). At the end of an enumeration of human 
booty taken from the court of the defeated Babylonian king Marduk-apla-iddina 


565 TH 58 r. 10^; cf. CTN 3 130 where 62 “palace servants” are summed up after amounts of 
[x] emaru and [x] sūtu are subsequently listed and specified as given in charge of individuals 
mentioned by name who are possibly meant with the qualification “palace servant”, though this 
remains uncertain. 

59* This Central City Palace may have been located in Nineveh, see Part III, section 1.1 Types 
and locations. 

55 ND 2498: Mannu-ki-Arbail, Sil-Nabü, Bél-léSir, Nabü-tukulti-ensi (PAB 4 ARAD-KUR, 
r. 2428); Mannu-kr-[...] and two names missing (PAB 3 A[RJAD-KUR, Il. 1—2?); Bazüta 
(ARAD-'KUR', r. 18”). 
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we encounter the compound LU.ARAD.MES-E.GAL. It is listed after the 
king's wife, his palace women, “female treasurers”, the Sa-résis, the courtiers 
(tiru), the mazzaz pani and male and female musicians and is immediately 
followed by the phrase “who cheered up his princely mind” (mu-nam-mi-ru 
tè-mu ru-bu-ti-Su), which, in return, precedes the reference to a completely 
different category of men, namely the skilled craftsmen. 'The type of palace- 
related groups (including women) and the order in which they are given here 
enables us to interpret the urdani ekalli as a distinct category of members of 
the royal household (rather than a generic term for all the royal household 
members),?96 and they likely represent here the domestic sphere of the palace. 
An indication of the palace servant's outdoor activities, as also denoted by his 
concern with fields and their crop yield, is found in a broken letter in which 
the sender (name lost) asks the king (Sargon) to send “palace servants” or 
“bearded men” to “stand guard" (massartu uzuzzu) with him (SAA 5 294 r. 9). 
The sender seems to be involved in construction works on a temple and the 
reference to palace servants may function here as an alternate expression for 
the availability of either non-bearded or bearded courtiers. 


8.3.4 Recruitment 


Both categories of personnel, urad ekalli and Sa-ziqni, asked for in the letter 
just mentioned, are referred to as LÜ*.ERIM.MES. Also in an 8"-century 
account from Kalhu “palace servants" appear as LU.ERIM: eight “palace 
servants", of whom one is missing, together with other individuals including 
some known as urdu, formed part of 836 LÜ*.ERIM.MES, of whom 145 were 
missing.”” Eight is a comparatively small number of “palace servants”, but 
it is clear from the aforementioned record ND 2803, counting 38, 39 and 77 
“palace servants” per palace, that there were quite a lot from among the palace 
personnel who were defined as “palace servants”; this is also clear from the 
sum of 62 "palace servants" (CTN 3 130:7^). As indicated by the “Kassite” 
"palace servant" recorded in CTN 1 1, these people could originate from 
different cultural areas 277 The king’s policy of employing foreign palace per- 
sonnel is well known from the royal inscriptions where especially musicians 
(see section 7.3.3 Ethnicity and origin) and palace women are said to have been 
taken from conquered areas. As evident from the inscription of Sennacherib, 
also the urdani ekalli are enumerated as booty taken from the court of the 
defeated king Marduk-apla-iddina (RINAP 3/1 1:33). 


56 Also in a Middle Babylonian record (CBS 8500) the palace servants and the musicians 
are listed separately (Sassmannhausen 2001: 120). 

567 ND 2485:1’, 117-127; LAL is interpreted here as mati for “to be missing". 

568 Note therefore also the palace servant, listed in what seems to be a record of deportees, 
who possibly originates from Carchemish (SAA 11 170:11). 
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8.3.5 The urad ekalli and other classes 


In the letter SAA 5 294 the term urad ekalli contrasts with the designation 
“bearded man” (Sa-ziqni). We detect the same counterparts in the administra- 
tive document ND 2498, where the fact that they contrasted each other is clear 
especially from the case of six tailors, of whom three are qualified as urad 
ekalli and three as Sa-ziqni (ll. 1-8”). Similarly, we encounter the chariot 
owners (bel narkabti) of the urad ekalli accompanied by the chariot owners of 
the Sa-ziqni in some exemplars of the Nimrud wine lists.?? In other wine lists, 
though, the chariot owners of the urad ekalli occur together with those of 
the ša-qurbūti. Similarly, the Sa-qurbiiti is listed before the urad ekalli in 
a collection of decrees from the kings Sam&i-Adad V and Adad-nérari III 
(SAA 12 76:14). Discussing the wine lists, Kinnier Wilson (1972: 49-50) 
already pointed out this phenomenon and also referred to a Late Babylonian 
text listing garments of the urad-ekalli and the qurubiitu. Apart from mention- 
ing the well known contrasting pair Sa-rési and Sa-ziqni, he also refers to the 
so-called bread lists which record chariot owners of the Sa-rési and of the 
Sa-qurbiiti.”" In conclusion, he proposes two contrasting groups, the “court 
eunuchs” (urad ekalli or Sa-rési) and the “qurubitu-emirs” (Sa-qurbiiti or 
Sa-ziqni), whose alternative designations are used interchangeably. Though 
this seems basically valid (especially in view of the 8"-century wine lists), it 
turns out that the urad ekalli formed only part of the Sa-rési who constituted a 
much larger and more diverse group (see section 8.1.1 Status and functions). 
Also with the urdani ekalli mentioned in the inscription of Sennacherib dis- 
cussed above, the terms urad ekalli and Sa-rési are not used synonymously but 
appear next to each other. 


8.4 The zarriqu 


The title zarriqu (alternatively rendered zariqu and zariqu) is only known 
from Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian sources. The Neo-Assyrian writings, 
which come solely from texts dating to the reign of Aššurnasirpal II, are 


5*9? CTN 13125, 27; 10 r. 3, 10; 13:18’, r. 67. These chariot-owners presumably formed part 
of the class of urad ekalli and the class of sa-ziqni and are rather not to be understood as chariot- 
owners standing at the disposal of these palace groups (cf. section 6.6 The bel narkabti (“chariot 
owner”)). 

570 CTN 1 6:12, 13; 11:47, 57; 19:14, 15; CTN 3 136 r. 3’, 4". In CTN 3 136 r. 3’ the edition 
reads EN-GIS.GIGIR ša GIR?.2? (“the chariot owner of the ša-šēpē”). Since this is the only 
reference to a chariot owner of the Sa-Sépé, this might be read as Sa-zigni or Sa-qurbiti; especially 
in view of the subsequent line referring to the “palace servant”. 

571 CTN 1 34:8’; 35 iii 4-5”. Although the writing in CTN 1 34 (EN-GIS.GIGIR 
qur-ru-'ub-tá") rather refers to the alternative term qurubtu (see section 6.1.2 The Sa-qurbiti 
(“agent”)), the Sa-qurbiiti must actually be meant here. 

572 See above; the Sa-rési referred to in SAA 19 193 (1. 14) is perhaps also synonymously also 
to urad ekalli, twice mentioned in the same letter. 
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LU/LU" za-ri-gi, LÜ*.za-ri-qí, LU*.za-riq-qi and LÜ*.zar-ri-qí. Its trans- 
lations range from “sprinkler” or *Wegbesprenger",?? “(a functionary at the 
Assyrian court)",?" to “Aufseher” or *Kolonnenführer".?? Hence, it was 
either interpreted as type of palace personnel or translated literally according 
to the meaning of the verb zaraqu (“to sprinkle"). Alternatively, Deller and 
Millard (1993: 238) proposed an etymological connection with the Hittite title 
ERIM.MES or LÜ.MES sarikuwa-. Jakob, discussing the Middle Assyrian 
evidence, does not exclude this possibility since the title is first attested in 
the reign of Shalmaneser I in the 13" century, a time when the two countries 
were in close contact (Jakob 2003: 80). This proposed background is supported 
by the fact that the term's use is more or less limited to the period of its inven- 
tion, when we also encounter a rab zariqi, and only survives until the earlier 
9" century BCE. 

Concerning the Neo-Assyrian evidence from the 9!" century, the term 
zarriqu occurs in an inscription of A&&urnasirpal II and in the decree of the 
appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a assigned to the same reign. In his inscrip- 
tion about the festivities on the occasion of the inauguration of the new capital 
Kalhu, Aššurnasirpal enumerates the masses of foodstuffs served to his guests 
for ten days and gives details about the celebrating participants, in sum 69,574 
people. Among them were 5,000 emissaries (siru) (described as envoys, 
Sapru), 16,000 people from Kalhu and 1,500 zarriqu of the king's palaces 
(RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:148). In the decree of appointment we observe the 
zarriqu Sa hüli “who resides in the province" where he is enumerated after 
the envoy (Sapru), the palace manager and the overseer of the bet Sarrani and 
is said to have been assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a.?76 Perhaps listed also 
as personnel assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a, there are the zarriqus possibly 
described as “of the governors" (SAA 12 83 r. 21). Apart from the fact that 
the interpretation of the decree and its references to the zarriqu remain prob- 
lematic, we learn from the Neo-Assyrian sources that there were zarriqus 
active in the provinces called zarriqu ša hüli. As concluded by Deller and 
Millard (1993: 238) on the basis of the Middle Assyrian and the Neo-Assyrian 
attestations, the zarriqu were bound to the palaces located throughout the 
Assyrian territory. The decree concerning Nergal-àapil-kümü'a together with 
the information we gain from the contemporary royal inscription also indicates 
that these palaces were inhabited by the provincial governors, who thus also 
benefitted from their personnel. We also encounter the rab zariqi Sa hüli in 


55 HAD 133 s.v. zarriqu; AHw 1515 s.v. záriqu. The rendering zarriqu was established by 
Deller and Millard (1993: 237-8) based on the Neo-Assyrian writings. 

54 CAD Z 68 s.v. zariqu; cf. AHw 1515 which, in addition, gives "Palastarbeiter". 

5/5 Jakob 2003: 78, rendering the term zariqu. 

576 SAA 12 83 r. 16. The zarriqu Sa hüli is also mentioned on the broken obverse of the 
same tablet (SAA 12 83:7; cf. SAA 12 84:11”), a zarriqu is again mentioned in the broken line 
SAA 12 83:87. 
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§ 9 of the Middle Assyrian Palace Decrees where it is said that a Sa-rési who 
should bring a royal message to the women’s quarters has to ask the palace 
manager and the rab zariqi Sa hüli when they are en route; if the women are 
staying in Assur, it is enough to ask the palace manager. Based on this occur- 
rence, Deller and Millard (1993: 238) defined the zarriqu Sa hüli as a royal 
escort who accompanied the king when travelling from palace to palace. In 
view of this latter function they also thought of counting these men among the 
military sphere, which would correspond to the Hittite official sarikuwa-, 
who—apart from basically being defined as a low-ranking palace official— 
was engaged in military operations. Although the zarrigus en route may be 
regarded as being active at the interface between the administrative and the 
military sphere (a feature which is inherent to the Assyrian system), following 
Jakob (2003: 82) I would not necessarily define them as military functionaries. 
In any case, we can conclude that the zarriqus were personnel of the palaces 
situated throughout the empire and that they also accompanied the king when 
travelling or campaigning. 

Like all the other designations discussed in this section, the term zarriqu 
does not denote a particular profession or function but helps to classify people, 
as indicated by the Middle Assyrian evidence where a zarriqu is otherwise 
known to have been a fattener (Sa kurulti’e, see Jakob 2003: 83). A basic 
characteristic of the class of zarriqus is certainly their affiliation to the palace, 
including its provincial establishments and the king’s court en route. Their 
court connection is supported by the fact that individuals known as zarriqus 
occasionally appear as Sa-rési, urad ekalli and once as Sa-muhhi-ekalli in Mid- 
dle Assyrian sources (Jakob 2003: 78-9). Judging by the total absence of the 
term zarriqu after the reign of ASSurnasirpal, there was a change of designa- 
tions possibly accompanied by structural changes among the court personnel. 
While the overlap between Sa-rési and urad ekalli is still observable in Neo- 
Assyrian times and we also find a few attestations of the urad ekalli (and other 
palace personnel) en route, parallel to the old-fashioned designation zarriqu en 
route, there was no need for another term for the same type of court personnel. 
The disappearance of the term, on the other hand, may be related to the intro- 
duction of the court classes Sa-ziqni, Sa-qurbiiti and Sa-sépé, with especially 
the latter two having a close relationship to the king as his bodyguard. 


8.5 The Sa-ziqni 


The title Xa-ziqni, literally meaning “(he) of the beard", is only known from 
the Neo-Assyrian sources where it is contrasted with the title Sa-rési, *(he) of 
the head" 277 It is either written with the logographic sign for zignu, (LU*).sa/ 


57 CAD Z 125 s.v. ziqnu, CAD Z 126-7 s.v. Sa-zigni; cf. AHw 1530-1 s.v. zignu(m) 1.b 
Birtiger; cf. HAD 107. 
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šá-SU; and Sa-SU,-ni,>”8 or written syllabically, (LU/LU").$d-ziq-ni, LU*. 
Xa-[ziq]-ni and *a—ziq-ni. For the syllabic writings Sd—zig-nu (ABL 1311+ 
r. 36), Sa—ziq-nu (ND 2498:6)), LU ziq-ni (SAA 2 6 § 20 221) and Sa—zi-ig-ni 
(CTN 1 3 i 27) we only have single references. This is also the case with 
LÜ.ziq-na-nu (SAA 10 257 r. 12), the only syllabic writing which accounts for 
the plural and which is transcribed $a-ziqnani.””? The two writings omitting the 
Sa correspond to writings attested for titles such as Sa-qurbiiti and Sa-rési and 
it is clear that they refer to the usual renderings that explicitly include the 
Sa (see Parpola 1983a: 168). For the sa-zigni there is probably another such 
writing, namely LÜ*.SU,? [LÁ?],59? attested in a lexical list from Huzirina 
(MSL 12 233 r. vi 2), where it occurs after the LU*.da-a[r-ru], which presum- 
ably is a synonym for sa-ziqni.?*! 

Like other terms discussed in this chapter, the designation Sa-zigni denotes 
a social class rather than a distinct profession or office and therefore serves as 
a general expression. In contrast to the Sa-rési, however, individuals qualified 
as Sa-ziqni are not attested in legal documents, nor as active parties or as wit- 
nesses. This circumstance is explained by the fact that the concept of sa-ziqni 
only works in conjunction with Sa-rési and is meaningless on its own. In view 
of the appearance of common men in everyday life in Assyria “bearded men” 
were standard, whereas the Sa-rési were a special class of beardless men, highly 
distinct from the ordinary population. Therefore the designation Sa-rési could 
be used on its own in contexts not directly related to the palace, but references 
to Sa-ziqni only made sense in association with Sa-rési (or the urad ekalli, see 
below) and the institutional sphere, in particular the palace sphere from where 
the Sa-rési originated from. 

We encounter the $a-ziqni in a wine list from 8"-century Fort Shalmaneser 
as recipients of [x] amount of wine (CTN 1 16:26^). According to another wine 
list the “chariot owners (of the) Sa-zigni” received 5(?) qû of wine (CTN 1 
14:26); other amounts given to them are lost (CTN 1 3 1 27; 10r. 10; 13:18”). 
As with the “chariot owners (of the) urad ekalli" attested in the wine lists, 
I suggest that these constituted a group among the Xa-ziqni who had chariots at 
their disposal and therefore enjoyed an enhanced status (see section 6.6 The bel 
narkabti (“chariot owner”)). In other administrative documents and in letters 
dating to the second half of the 8!" century or later, men defined as “bearded 


578 See already Klauber (71968: 89) and Meissner 1937: 27-8. 

579 There is also a single logographic writing given in the plural: LÜ*.sa-SUg.MES (SAA 5 
91:11). 

580 Meissner (1937: 28) refers to the two entries SU,.LAL and SUH.LUL, equated with 
ziq-na-[tu”] in another lexical list (K 2037 i 13-14). 

53! The adjective darru, otherwise known from Standard Babylonian texts, means “bearded”, 
see CAD D 115. 
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courtiers” contrast with those men designated Sa-résis.?? Both titles are pos- 
sibly also mentioned next to each other in a penalty clause of a dedication of 
Sennacherib (SAA 12 87 r. 16), provided that the restoration given in the edi- 
tion is correct (LU.[SAG]). There is another reference to Sa-ziqni accompanied 
by ša-rēši in a prophecy text from the reign of Esarhaddon (SAA 9 7:4). Most 
of the evidence referring to both terms together is found in treaties and queries 
from the reign of Esarhaddon. Both types of texts provide other dichotomies 
and give us an insight into the hierarchical classification of the Xa-ziqni. In the 
accession treaty of Esarhaddon, probably drawn up in the year 681, it is said 
that the one who takes the oath on the occasion of the accession of Esarhaddon 
has to swear that he will inform Esarhaddon in the case he hears an ugly word 
from either the magnates, the governors, the Xa-ziqni (SAA 2 4 r. 67) or the 
Sa-rési. In the loyalty treaty of Esarhaddon, dating to the year 672 and con- 
cluded with Humbarè8 and other city-rulers from the “eastern periphery” ,>* it 
is similarly said that one should tell it to the crown prince Assurbanipal in case 
he hears an improper word from either an individual belonging to the royal 
family (Assurbanipal's brothers, uncles and other relatives are listed here), 
the magnates, the governors, the Sa-ziqni (SAA 2 6 8 6 78), the Sa-rési or the 
scholars. In the same treaty, Assyrians, vassals of Assyria, Sa-zigni (SAA 2 6 
$ 14 163), Sa-rési, citizens of Assyria and of another country are enumerated 
as possible insurgents against the king whom the treaty-partner should defeat. 
Later on, the treaty refers to Assurbanipal's relatives, whether in Assyria or 
abroad, and whether belonging to the closer palace area (ina kal-zi É.GAL 
qur-bu-ti) or the more remote palace area (ina kal-zi É.GAL pa-ti-á-ti), great 
or small, old or young, rich (mar domat) or poor (mar muskenüti), a Sa-ziqni 
(SAA 2 6 § 20 221), a Xa-resi, a servant (urdu), or a “bought (slave) (Sa-simi)”, 
either an Assyrian citizen or a foreigner, out of whom someone might take 
the throne illegitimately. Then, as possible murderers of Assurbanipal, only the 
Sa-ziqni (SAA 2 6 $ 22 238) and the Sa-rési are mentioned. Finally, there is 
also a clause concerning the case that someone who conspires against Assur- 
banipal, either from among Assurbanipal’s relatives, a Sa-ziqni (SAA 2 6 $ 29 
338), a Sa-rési, an Assyrian or a foreigner, tries to involve the one who is bound 
to this very treaty. There is also the treaty of Zakütu, otherwise known as 
Naqi’a, mother of Esarhaddon, from after Esarhaddon's death in 669, whose 
purpose was to secure Assurbanipal's succession to the throne. According to 
what is written in the text, Zakütu concluded this treaty with Sama’-Sumu-ukin, 
Samai-metu-uballit and the remaining brothers, with the royal seed, the 


5? Administrative records: ND 2443+ ii 3 (sum of 6 Sa-ziqni), iv 1 (sum of 4 $a-ziqni), 8 (sum 
of 25 Sa-rési), 9 (sum of 32? Sa-zigni), v 13 (sum of 13 Sa-ziqni). For the preserved personal 
names see the tables below. Letters: SAA 5 91:11; 10 294: 21, 30; 16 200 r. 7’. 

583 Parpola and Watanabe 1988: XXVIII. 

584 See Parpola and Watanabe 1988: XXX; cf. Radner 2003a: 60. 
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magnates, the governors, the Sa-ziqni, the Sa-rési, the royal entourage 
(LÜ.GUB-IGI, i.e. mazzaz pani), the “exempts” (zakkii) and all who enter the 
palace (LÜ.TU-KUR gab-bu), with Assyrians high and low (SAA 2 8:3-9). 
On the reverse of this tablet the Sa-zigni (SAA 2 8 r. 21), the Sa-rési, Assurba- 
nipal's brothers and the whole royal line are mentioned as possible insurgent, 
whose plans against Assurbanipal should be revealed in the presence of Zakitu. 
Apart from these treaties, the Sa-ziqni, together with the Sa-rési, are also enu- 
merated as possible insurgents in the queries to Šamaš about whether there will 
be rebellion against the king Esarhaddon or the crown prince Assurbanipal. 
These texts bear the same background as the treaties, namely they relate to 
Assurbanipal's accession to the throne. In contrast to the enumerations in 
the treaties, the Xa-ziqni follow the Sa-rési who are in two of the four queries 
mentioned at the very beginning of the enumeration (SAA 4 139:4; 142:4). 
The remaining two fragmentary queries, like the treaties, list the magnates and 
the governors first (SAA 4 144:4; 148:6). However, in each case (apart from 
broken SAA 4 148) they are followed by the mazzaz pani and the king's rela- 
tives; thereafter distinct functionaries from among the military and the domes- 
tic sphere are enumerated, as well as foreigners. These are either accompanied 
by their Sa-résis and their Sa-ziqnis (SAA 14 139:15) or are followed by the 
armed sa-rési and the armed sa-ziqni who stand guard for the king (SAA 4 
142:12; 144:13).585 

From all these enumerations, but especially from those available in the trea- 
ties, we can extract the following hierarchical order: royal family, magnates, 
governors, Sa-zigni and Sa-rési, who are either followed by the scholars or the 
mazzaz pani, who are in turn followed by military and domestic functionaries. 
On the other hand, we observe contrasting pairs such as “old and young”, 
“Assyrian citizens and foreigners" or “close and remote palace areas". In view 
of the purpose of these treaties and the claim of not omitting anyone (see 
especially SAA 2 6), it is clear that these enumerations of different groups of 
individuals had to cover all possibilities, encompassing the entire population. 
The ša-ziqni, together with the Sa-rési, usually mentioned therein, apparently 
represent the Assyrian court personnel divided into two distinct groups. Also 
in the previously mentioned evidence for the Sa-zigni accompanied by the 
Sa-rési there was a central concern to refer to the court personnel in its entirety. 
The enumeration in the succession treaty SAA 2 6, where the "closer palace 
area" and the “more remote palace area" are listed together with the Sa-ziqni 
and Sa-rési, indicates that the Assyrian court was not only understood as a 
conglomerate of “bearded ones" and “non-bearded ones" but was a more 
complex system. Nevertheless, the division between sa-résis and Sa-ziqnis was 


555 For a detailed enumeration and a comparison of the listed officials and personnel in SAA 4 
139 and 142 see Fales 2001: 59-61. 
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significant for court society and as such was also applied to foreign court soci- 
eties by the Assyrians or, more likely, was actually a widespread concept at 
that time. In a letter to the king (Sargon), Aššūr-rēūwa reports that 100 men 
including sa-résis and Sa-ziqnis, who conspired against the Urartian king 
together with his rab Sa-rési, have been killed (SAA 5 91:11). Also the four 
“bearded courtiers” Kudi, Sambi, Lillu and Ula[...] are listed as part of the 
booty taken from the the town of Sal[...] (SAA 11 164 r. 4-8”). As a central 
group among the personnel of Assyrian palaces they presumably underwent 
special training, as indicated by a letter to the king in which the exorcist Urdu- 
Gula states that he taught the Sa-ziqni (together with the Sa-rési) in obeisance, 
toil and fear (SAA 10 294 r. 30). Furthermore, it is indicated in a prophecy text 
that the vacant post of a Xa-ziqni was usually filled by his son. The crown 
prince Assurbanipal, who is addressed here, is told by Mullissu that he will rule 
over the sons of the Sa-ziqni and the successors (halputu) of the sa-rési after 
this accession to the Assyrian throne (SAA 9 7:4). 

Apart from the well known distinction between Sa-zigni and Sa-rési, the title 
Sa-ziqni twice appears as contrasting with urad ekalli (see also section 8.3.5 
The urad ekalli and other classes). In an administrative list from Kalhu, groups 
of Sa-ziqni and of urad ekalli are subsequently listed; among them three 
Sa-ziqni together with three urad ekalli are summarised as six tailors.?56 Simi- 
larly, the sender of a letter to the king (Sargon) asks for either Sa-ziqni or urad 
ekalli to stand guard with him during construction works (SAA 5 294 r. 8). 
As pointed out above, the terms urad ekalli and ša-rēši overlap, as is possibly 
also the case with the Sa-qurbiiti and the Sa-ziqni, their contrasting terms. The 
urad ekalli denotes here a class similar to the Sa-rési, who are usually con- 
trasted with the Sa-ziqni. 

The activities of the Sa-ziqni support the impression that they are related and 
partly identical with the Xa-qurbüti since both had deportees and the like in 
their care: according to the administrative document ND 2443+, dating to 
the reign of Tiglath-pileser III, “bearded men” are in charge of ZI.(MES), pos- 
sibly denoting deportees, to be brought before several officials.?* One of these 
officials, mentioned by name only, is Bel-Harran-belu-usur, who is probably 
identical with the homonymous palace herald under the kings Shalmaneser IV 
and Tiglath-pileser III (Radner, PNA 1/II 301 s.v. Bel-Harran-belu-usur 2.c). 
However, the Sa-zigni’s concern with deportees is also indicated by a fragment 
of a letter to the king (Sargon) dealing with barley for deportees which also 
refers to the Sa-zigni Aššūr-ašarēd in the town of Ni[...] (SAA 1 260 r. 18-19). 


586 ND 2498: 1°—7’, the $a-zigni are named Séranu, Ahu-dürt, Summa-Adad; in addition, there 
are the $a-ziqni Nabü-düru-usur and Sama&-belu-usur listed (ND 2498 r. 29”-31”). 

587 Almost all numbers of ZI.(MES) in the charge of individual $a-ziqnis are lost; Sisi is listed 
along with four nise (ND 2443+ ii 1). 
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As with ND 2443+, although apparently not related to deportees, we observe 
a Sa-ziqni as a supervisor in a royal announcement concerning Aššur-nasir, 
servant of the governor of Nuhub, who is also said to be in the charge of 
the ša-zigni Quia (ABL 307:3). In contrast to the urad ekalli, the Sa-ziqni’s 
missions outside the palace, including the supervision of deportees, emerge 
more clearly from the sources. Otherwise, it is clear from a letter of the scholar 
Marduk-sakin-Sumi to the king that “bearded courtiers” were deployed as 
exorcists. Since the exorcist Remütu, who is in the service of the crown prince, 
is ill, the sender proposes the “bearded men” Nabá-tartiba-usur, Sumaia, Urdu- 
Gula, Nabá-le'üti and Bèl-nasir as candidates to fulfil the post in his stead.^5* 
Apart from these distinct functions ascribed to the Xa-ziqnis, we only learn from 
two queries that they (and the Sa-résis), could have been armed or equipped 
and as such stood guard for the King 277 The sa-ziqni's involvement in the latter 
task is also indicated by the fact that the “bearded man" (darru) is listed in a 
section of a lexical list of professions together with the guard and the gate- 
guard (MSL 12 233 r. vi 1-2). Furthermore, the “commander-of-the-guards” 
is immediately followed by the “chariot owners (of the) Sa-zigni” in a wine list 
(CTN 1 14:26). The three sa-zigni described as tailors (ND 2498) are the only 
evidence for Sa-ziqni being domestics. Contrasted here with the tailors of the 
urad ekalli, they possibly constitute those tailors who were taken on campaign 
and other journeys, which would correspond to the fact that bearded men are 
depicted in military camps as being occupied with domestic tasks.^?? 


8.6 The mar ekalli 


The compound mar ekalli is first attested in the Old Babylonian period and 
is also found in Nuzi texts among others. Literally meaning “son of the pal- 
ace", it is usually translated as "courtier". Already in texts from the second 
millennium it is attested in both administrative and scientific texts (on omens) 
(AHw 616; CAD M/1 258). This is also the case in the Neo-Assyrian period, 
as will be shown below. While the most common writing for the title is DUMU- 
É.GAL, it is also written LU/LU*.DUMU-E.GAL, (LU).DUMU-KUR, 
(LU).A-É.GAL and A-KUR. It is perhaps no coincidence that several refer- 
ences are written without LÜ or LÜ* since the DUMU (or A) on its own is 
significant enough. Occasionally the title is qualified by giving the actual 
sphere of activities. There is one courtier twice described as “of the New Palace" 
mar ekalli ša/šá É. GAL GIBIL (SAA 14 426:2-3, 431:4), as well as two mar 


588 SAA 10 257 r. 6-12. Nabü-le'üti, Sumaia and Urdu-Gula are also known from other 
documents. 

5899 SAA 4 142:12; 144:12-13. 

599 E e. a relief from the South-West Palace in Nineveh, room VIII, cf. Barnett et al. 1998: 
Pl. 138. 
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ekallis said to be “of the Succession House” ($4 E-US-te in SAA 14 426:4-5 
and ša E-US.MES-te in SAA 14 166 r. 3-4). There is also a már-amat-ekalli 
of the New Palace attested (SAA 11 221 r. 18-19”), but it is not clear from 
the available sources that mar ekalli is a shortened variant of mar-amat-ekalli; 
thus, both are kept separate here. No detailed study of this title in Neo-Assyrian 
times has been undertaken so far. From the comparatively meagre evidence it 
has been assumed that mar ekalli was used synonymously with the title rab 
ekalli. This matter, as well as the question of whether the designation mar ekalli 
refers to a certain status or a particular office, will be addressed in the follow- 
ing analysis. 


8.6.1 Origin 


There are two types of personal names attested for mar ekallis. On the 
one hand, common Assyrian personal names such as Inürta-Sarru-usur and 
Mutaqgin-As&ür, on the other hand, Akkadian names formed on a gentilic. The 
best evidence therefore is given in the message SAA 16 50, where the two 
listed courtiers Arbaiu and Musuraiu bear personal names implying an Arabian 
and Egyptian origin (ll. 5-6). Another similar phenomenon can be found in a 
legal record from Assur, where a certain Akkaiu (“from Akkû”) bears the title 
mar e[kalli].”?! The three personal names all refer to areas or places to the far 
west and it could be that these individuals originally came from these places, 
or at least their names imply such an ethnic background, provided that they did 
not receive these personal names because of a temporary fashion. The mar 
ekallis were presumably not always of Assyrian extraction, but rather they or 
their ancestors came or were brought to Assyria from remote areas. Looking at 
the royal inscriptions of Sargon and especially of his successors, human booty 
taken from captured areas is not only listed in more detail, but it is also said to 
have been distributed to the Assyrian palaces.??? Since the first attestations of 
the title mar ekalli do not occur before the reign of Sargon, it might be that 
some of the mar ekallis indeed represent such human booty (in their childhood 
or youth) taken from captured countries, brought to the Assyrian heartland 
and integrated into Assyrian court society. We must consider whether the 
designation mar ekalli generally refers to individuals with foreign origin or 
background who were brought to and kept in Assyrian palaces in particular. 
With regard to courtiers like Inürta-Sarru-usur, he may have gained his well- 
established Assyrian name, literally meaning “Inirta, protect the king!”, only 


51 VAT 21000 r. 36’. A place called Akki is located at the mediterranean coast of Israel, 
modern Tell al-Fuhhar at ‘Akko (Bagg 2007: 3—4 s.v. Akki). 

52 The best example therefore is an inscription of Esarhaddon where human booty from 
Subria is said to have been distributed to the various different spheres of Assyria including the 
forces of As&ur, the palaces and the nobles (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 14 —22^). 
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secondarily. As appears from the dossier of Inürta-Sarru-usur found in Nineveh, 
he was interrelated with individuals bearing either Egyptian names or at least 
West Semitic names. The business partners of Inürta-Sarru-usur occasionally 
had West Semitic names (e.g. SAA 14 435: Hallabese and SAA 14 442: Abdi- 
Kurra), while individuals who witnessed legal transactions involving Inürta- 
Sarru-usur bore West Semitic (e.g. SAA 14 428: Aia-ahi) or Egyptian (e.g. 
SAA 14 436: Abr-Hüru) names. Moreover, the dossier of Inürta-Sarru-usur 
includes legal documents recording transactions of persons with Egyptian 
names without involving Iniirta-Sarru-usur (not even as a witness) (e.g. SAA 14 
442: Puti-athi$). We shall take Inürta-Sarru-usur's association with a social 
stratum including individuals associated with the west and sometimes even 
Egypt as a hint that this man derives from a background, similar to his col- 
leagues Musuraiu, Arbaiu or Akkaiu.”? Hypothetically it could be that Inürta- 
Sarru-usur, attested as a wealthy person living outside the palace walls,’ 
acquired such living conditions after he was kept as a foreigner in the palace 
for years. Such a career becomes even more plausible in view of the groups 
of foreign background like the hundurdius (archives N9 and N10) and the 
Egyptians (archive N31) in Assur 277 Granted, this is uncertain and contradicts 
the suggestion of Postgate and Ismail (n.d.: 4) that Inürta-sSarru-usur, based on 
his title, was the offspring of Assurbanipal and a royal concubine of the New 
Palace. Both suggestions are at least consistent with the fact that the title refers 
to status and social origin but not to the actual function of its bearer. 


8.6.2 Connection to the palace 


Nabéáü-zeru-le&ir, to be identified with the chief scribe (Baker, PNA 2/II 911 
s.v. Nabü-zeru-le&ir 4.b), created a list (SAA 16 50) of altogether fourteen 
“enterers” (eribüte) for the rab ekalli (unnamed). Among these people includ- 
ing a rab pilkani (chief of public works), there are two mar ekalli mentioned 
consecutively: Arbaiu and Musuraiu. As the document was written for the rab 
ekalli, these two mar ekalli together with the others designated as “enterers” 
were probably supposed to enter the palace or a particular part of it (perhaps 
on a particular day). Assuming that the mar ekalli was associated with the 


53 However, for instance, the son of Puti-hutapisa (Egyptian name) was called Urdu-Assür 


(StAT 2 207), while, in contrast, the two sons of the commander-of-fifty La-turamanni-Assür bore 
the names Hut-nahti and Puti-Münu (FNALD 18). 

“4 At least his archive was found near private houses and is assigned to one of those. See 
therefore also Part I, section 6.2.4 Archives from Nineveh (Kuyunjik and Nebi Yunus). 

55 For a brief discussion of the hunduraius see section 17 Textile production and processing. 

5% Although there is a date (8^ of Du'üzu, = fourth month) given in l. 12, this does not seem 
to refer to the day on which they are allowed to enter. Rather it seems that the date belongs to the 
enumeration of the fourteen enterers, as it shows the same two Winkelhaken at the beginning of 
the line. To count altogether fourteen enterers it is necessary to assign Nabü-zeru-lesir, again 
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palace anyway, it is remarkable that his access to the palace was limited, 
and thus one might indeed think of a particular (otherwise closed) part of the 
palace to which the fourteen enterers gained access. Although it appears from 
the clear distinction of the title rab ekalli in the heading and the mar ekallis 
listed that the two titles were not used synonymously, we have to explain 
another reference to the title mar ekalli in line 14 of the same document. With 
the preposition ana, this was either meant as a partial repetition of the heading, 
which would by contrast mean that mar ekalli was an alternate term for rab 
ekalli and thus would support the suggestion already made with regard to the 
rab ekalli Tartimanni, once described as mar ekalli instead.??? On the other 
hand, it could mean that fourteen enterers temporarily became courtiers for the 
time of their visit. Both attempted explanations bear difficulties. The first sug- 
gestion seems doubtful with regard to the two mar ekallis listed, for whom it 
is less likely that they had the same position (in another palace) as the recipient 
of this document. On the other hand, it is curious why two individuals, already 
described as mar ekallis, are another time designated as such only for a limited 
time span. Furthermore, the latter possibility would actually require an abstract 
form of mar ekalli (mar'üt ekalli). Considering the problems that both inter- 
pretations evoke, the conclusion cannot be definite. As to a possible identifica- 
tion of the title mar ekalli with rab ekalli, it is clear that even SAA 16 50 does 
not provide clear evidence for such an assumption. Otherwise, the text indeed 
indicates an interrelation between the mar ekalli and the palace. This impres- 
sion is also supported by the fact that the urad ekalli is immediately listed 
before the term mar ekalli in a lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 r. vi 27). 


8.6.3 Witnesses to legal transactions 


As to mar ekallis as witnesses, Nabi-[...] is listed as a witness to a house 
sale of the palace manager Bel-ana-marrugi in the reign of Sennacherib (SAAB 
9 75 r. 30). Though Inürta-Sarru-usur is mainly attested as a party to legal 
transactions, he first appears as a witness in the year 634* (SAA 14 442 r. 2). 
Apart from this well-known individual, further courtiers occur as witnesses 
in various legal documents dating to the 7" century. The two mar ekallis 
Tartimanni and Bel-dan are listed as first witnesses in legal documents. While 
Bel-dan, mar ekalli of the Succession House, is listed together with other 
personnel of the crown prince (SAA 14 166 r. 3-4), Tartimanni is witness to 
a court procedure involving the deputy Sakintu of the Review Palace which, 
furthermore, lists a gatekeeper and an entrance supervisor as witnesses 


mentioned in line 13, to the sum (see also section 1.1.8.1 Supervising palace access). Since this 
is an unsatisfying explanation, the sum of fourteen might simply be an error. 

$7 See section 1.1.2 Appointment and career; see Radner 1997a: 206-7, fn. 1112 with further 
literature Dalley and Postgate 1984: 81 and Deller 1984c: 79. 
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(CTN 3 30 r. 4). One courtier witnesses a sale of a female slave, together with 
a gatekeeper and a lock master, in the reign of Assurbanipal (ND 2315 r. 12). 
From after the reign of Assurbanipal there is the courtier Mutaqqin-ASSir, 
twice attested as a witness to sales of unbuilt land in Assur to the hundurdiu 
Mudammiq-Aššur (SAAB 5 35 r. 27, VAT 21000 r. 37^). He appears along 
with gatekeepers and craftsmen such as tailors, weavers, bakers and architects 
as well as with a man belonging to the household of the crown prince. In VAT 
21000 also his colleague Akkaia is mentioned as a witness. It is presumably 
the same Akkaia who witnesses two other legal documents (SAAB 9 106 r. 12, 
StAT 2 269 r. 12), the former of which records a gatekeeper as creditor of 
silver. It might be that the mar ekalli was in particular related to gatekeepers 
and similar functionaries since he is associated with them in documents from 
Kalhu as well as from Assur. Although a definite conclusion is not possible 
since the number of attestations is small, it may be a general indicator of the 
mar ekalli's connection with and residence in the palace. 


8.6.4 Economic activities 


Among the attested mar ekallis it is almost exclusively Inürta-Sarru-usur, 
courtier of the New Palace, who is attested as an active party to legal trans- 
actions. According to his dossier, the only one assigned to a private archival 
find-spot in Nineveh, Inürta-Sarru-usur appears as a party to legal transactions 
from 630* down to 612*.9* He mainly acts as a creditor of silver and barley 
but also of uncommon items such as 15 kakkabnat-[birds?] (SAA 14 427) and 
220 legs of [donkey mares?] (rittdte Sa [...], SAA 14 428).°” In 612*, the final 
year of documentation, he is involved in different types of legal activities. He 
buys a female slave for 50 shekels of silver (SAA 14 435) and leases a com- 
plete field in Smith Town on the 28" of Elulu (= sixth month) (SAA 14 434), 
which he is to cultivate and harvest, for two shekels of silver. Inirta-Sarru- 
usur owes this field temporarily to Ila-eriba, village manager of the household 
of the great treasurer, who seems to appear here in his official function. The 
field was most likely located within the domain of the great treasurer, where 
Ila-eriba functioned as municipal administrator. It was probably the same 
Ia-eriba who owed the [donkey]? legs to Inürta-Sarru-usur in the year 626*. 
Another significant legal partner of Inürta-Sarru-usur was a mar ekalli of the 
Succession House who owed '⁄ mina of silver to his colleague from the New 
Palace. 


"P According to Reade's schedule the time span would be 623* down to 615*. 

59 Silver: SAA 14 426, 428, 429, 433; barley: SAA 14 431, 436. 

900 See. for a discussion of the phrasing and further examples, Postgate and Ismail n.d.: 14—5 
as well as Dalley and Postgate 1984: 101—2 on no. 45. It is not entirely clear who has to pay the 
silver. It was also interpreted as being in favour of the one who leased and cultivated the field. 
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Judging from these legal activities, which may represent private business 
transactions of Inürta-Sarru-usur, this courtier of the New Palace of Nineveh 
seems to have been a wealthy and well-connected man, perhaps because of 
his close connection to the palace (as assumed by Postgate and Ismail n.d.: 4, 
who suggested that he drew his subsistence from the palace). The chronological 
change in his legal role was perhaps owed to his increasing age which resulted 
in diminished business activity and influence. On the other hand, as in the year 
612* Assur had been already conquered and Nineveh was about to be captured 
soon, so the political circumstances might have had their impact on legal activ- 
ities in the final year of the Neo-Assyrian empire too, especially for someone 
like Inürta-Sarru-usur who was active in the imperial capital. 

As for other mar ekallis involved in business, a courtier (name lost) is listed 
as one out of twelve men who altogether owed [1]5 emaru of grain to Mu&ezib- 
Aššur in 623*; although the amount he owed is lost, it was very likely one 
emaru, like with the other debtors (ND 2334 r. 1). The courtier Kurd is listed 
in an administrative document (SAA 7 31 i 6”) along with three minas 
(of silver), probably referring to a legal transaction which had taken place 
in the past. As assumed in the edition, this list, together with SAA 7 27-30 
and 32-48, is connected to the expenditures for the construction works in 
Dur-Sarrukin in the reign of Sargon (as referred to in the letter SAA 1 159). 
It probably records debts of the palace or the state administration owed to 
various individuals, including Kurû.®! Hence, the phrase “3 mané ša Kuri 
mar ekalli” in line i 6 may express that the palace owes three minas of silver 
to the mar ekalli Kuri. If this interpretation is correct, it would be another hint 
of the wealth mar ekallis might have enjoyed. 

Additional evidence for considerable amounts of silver at the disposal of 
mar ekallis is derived from some administrative documents dealing with over- 
land trading enterprises from the private archive of Dūrī-Aššūr from Assur. We 
encounter the recurring reference to the “wages of the courtier" (ig-ri A-KUR) 
which amount to high sums of silver. Instead of simply being investments 
to these enterprises, it seems that in the course of these trading activities 
már ekallis were employed and that they therefore received wages. This is 
particularly indicated by the texts nos. 1.46, I.49 and I.50 which list the expen- 
ditures and in text no. L.46 the wages of the courtier are said to have been paid 
(l. 4: ig-ri mas-qil). This employment may be connected to (obligatory) offering 
activities, since in 1.49 the wages of the courtier are associated with offerings 


9?! See Fales and Postgate 1992: XX-XXI. This assumption is based on the similarities of the 
lists no. 27-48, among which some bear the term habullu or hibiltu or phrases like ina pan PN, 
parallel to the phrasing in contract type texts. 

602 Radner 2016 L41 t.e. 10 (1 % minas 4 % shekels, assuming that the previous line belongs 
to this entry); L46:1 (1 mina 7 shekels), 3 (19 x '4 shekels), 5 (53 shekels); L.49:4 (9 mina 
5 shekels); I.50:4 (10 % minas 1 shekel, title is restored). 
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(l. 4: šá mar SISKUR) and also in L.46 r. 4 offering sheep (UDU.SISKUR), 
to be acquired, are mentioned. According to 1.41, which lists the contributions 
(in silver and in kind) of various individuals to a trading enterprise of MuSézib- 
Aššur, the mar ekalli may have reinvested part of his wages into a trading 
enterprise, since it records 1 mma 4 4 (shekels of silver) FROM (TA*) 
the wages of the courtier (in 11. 9-10). In another text from the same archive 
the courtier (now written A-E.GAL) does not occur in connection with wages 
but is simply listed along with Jo shekel of silver (Radner 2016 1.48:7). The 
text bears the heading KÜ.BABBAR mah-ru (“silver received") and may 
record the silver which was received from the courtier and the other individuals 
listed here, though it is also possible that the silver was received by them. 
All these references to the mar ekalli remain obscure. One at least infers from 
this attestation that the mar ekalli operated with “earned” silver. 


8.6.5 Subject matter in omens 


As briefly addressed in the introduction to this chapter, in Neo-Assyrian 
sources the mar ekalli appears in scholarly texts. There is one tablet (SAA 8 
241) bearing two entries of the omen series Summa izbu where the second entry 
reads that if an anomaly is male and female and has no testicles, a mar ekalli 
will command (wáru) the land or will revolt (báru) against the king (SAA 8 
241:5-7). The scenario might express the basic fear of the king that someone 
from among his immediate circle, and thus someone whom he trusts, might 
gain sufficient power to be able to take over the rule of the whole country or 
at least to arrange serious rebellion against the crown. Assuming that mar ekalli 
particularly designates foreigners brought up at court (see above), a possible 
danger may have been especially expected here from outsiders forming part of 
the royal household. What is clear from this statement is that, although the 
mar ekallis were “sons of the palace", they were by no means regarded as 
legitimate claimants to the Neo-Assyrian throne. 


8.6.6 Summary 


The meagre Neo-Assyrian evidence for individuals with the title mar ekalli 
presents only a few clues as to the background of its bearers. The title itself 
clearly indicates an association with the palace, which is further supported by 
the list of enterers (SAA 16 50). While its literal meaning would suggest that 
the mar ekalli was born and raised in the palace, the personal names of these 
individuals imply a foreign origin or background. Though the latter need not 


603 For a different interpretation see the translation of the text by the editor (Radner 2016 
1.41). 
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to be incompatible with a palatial birth, one might also think of foreigners 
brought to the palace (in their childhood or youth) to be re-educated in the 
Assyrian sense so as to integrate them into Neo-Assyrian ruling class Di 
Because of their alliance with the palace, either way the translation "courtier" 
seems appropriate. 

Assuming that the title mar ekalli is not a synonym for rab ekalli, mar ekalli 
refers to the status of the bearer and not to a particular function. Indeed, there 
is no evidence for the mar ekalli being responsible for a particular task. From 
the evidence for the mar ekalli as active party to legal transactions, as well as 
from some other sources, it appears that they enjoyed material wealth, perhaps 
on account of their strong association with the palace. For the same reason they 
seem to have been well-integrated into Assyrian urban society, as is clear from 
the case of the courtier Inürta-Sarru-usur, who perhaps acquired his personal 
name following his successful integration. It is also evident from his case that 
mar ekallis were not necessarily resident in the palace but had their own dwell- 
ings, beyond the palace walls but within the walled city. 

For three mar ekallis the palace or residence they were associated with is 
stated. Inürta-Sarru-usur is occasionally described as courtier of the New Palace 
(in Nineveh), while two of his colleagues are assigned to the Succession House 
which is predominantly associated with the crown prince. The earliest evi- 
dence for a mar ekalli dates probably to the reign of Sargon II, though definite 
attestations only come from the reign of Esarhaddon. Is its late appearance 
accidental, or does it have some significance? Assuming that individuals 
described as mar ekalli were brought as booty to the Assyrian palaces, this time- 
range might not be accidental although the possibility remains that the uneven 
temporal distribution is accidental (especially in the light of the use of this term 
already in the second millennium). Considering that mar ekalli served as a des- 
ignation to express status and social background, one reason for the meagre 
evidence could be (as seems to be the case with the rab ekalli Tartimanni) that 
such people were normally referred to by their profession or office. 


8.7 The mar-amat-ekalli 


The amat ekallis (“female palace servants”) themselves are only attested in 
the title “lock master (rab sikkati) of the “house” of the female palace servants” 
borne by Nabü-belu-usur (ND 2307 l.e. 3, see section 5.5 The rab sikkati 


604 See Parpola 2007b on the internationalisation of the Assyrian ruling class; cf. section 
9 Foreigners at court. 

$05 For a recent dicussion of the bèt rédiiti’s connection with the crown prince see Groß 2015c: 
254, fn. 13. It is inter alia indicated by the witness list headed by Bel-dan, mar ekalli of the 
Succession House, where a diviner as well as a master builder are said to be in the service of 
the crown prince (SAA 14 166 r. 3-4). 
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(“lock master”)), but the mar-amat-ekallis are attested as active agents. Liter- 
ally meaning the “son of the female palace servant”, the title is written 
(LU/LU*).DUMU-GEME-E.GAL, LU*.DUMU-GEME-KUR and once 
DUMU-a-mat-KUR (SAAB 9 77 r. 11) in Neo-Assyrian sources. The term 
has been discussed by Radner (1997a: 206-7) and also by Svärd (née Teppo) 
(Teppo 2005: 67-8; Svärd 2015: 127), who took into account almost every 
available attestation. Only a summary of the evidence listed in the tables below 
will be given here, accompanied by some further thoughts. 

All “sons of a female palace servant” attested with their proper name occur 
in legal documents dating to the reign of Tiglath-pileser and the 7 century, 
where they are either listed as witnesses,° or recorded as debtors of silver and 
corn,” and house owners.9* One of these houses was located in the centre of 
Kalhu and adjoined a house bought by the well-known sa-rési Sama&-&arru- 
usur (ND 3463:7). The other one stood in Assur, close to the house of a 
Sa-qurbiti and adjoined an unbuilt plot sold by 30 hundurdius.© In addition 
to the fact that these men lived in their own city houses, mar-amat-ekallis of 
the New Palace are attested as being provided with four estates (or houses?) 
which previously belonged to three cohort commanders and a sa-qurbiti.6!? 
Since we gain this information from a 7"-century administrative document 
kept in one of the palaces in Nineveh, this clearly arises from an official pro- 
cedure (based on a royal decision). The property in question was handed over 
to members of the mar-amat-ekalli group presumably only for use during their 
lifetime. As suggested with regard to the land at the disposal of the (unnamed) 
urad ekallis (see above), the “sons of the female palace servant” may have 
received it to cover their own basic needs. Apart from references to their prop- 
erties, the mar-amat-ekallis occur as low-ranking palatial manpower. This is 
indicated by their entry alongside labourers such as farmers and gardeners in 
the decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a, to whom they were assigned. 
It is also indicated by two letters of Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, to the 
king (Sargon). In one instance they are concerned with repair works on the iron 
brazier of the palace of the Inner City, including the plastering of its roof 
(SAA 1 77:16). In the other letter, dealing with the construction of the “House 
of the Queen” in Ekallate, they are said to be listed together with the “sons of 
the bought (slaves)” (as available workforce) on a writing board sent to the 


606 SAAB 9 77 r. 11 (Nabütu); ND 3426 r. 15 (Nabü-le'i). 

607 CTN 2 105:2 (Na'i, debtor of grain); ND 2078:2-3 (Ubru-Nabá, debtor of silver). 

608 ND 3463:7 (Nabü-le'i); SAAB 5 35:6 (Kakki-Aia). 

609 SAAB 5 35:6. Because the record is sealed by the mayor, the city overseer and the com- 
mander-of-ten of the scribes the house was located in Assur (see Klengel-Brandt and Radner 
1997). 

610 SAA 11 221:18719". Note that the edition translates DUMU'-GÉME-É.GAL here as 
"princess". 
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king (SAA 1 99 r. 13”). On the said list altogether 370 men are recorded, 
subdivided into 90 men (sabi) of the king, 90 reserve men (kutallu), and 190 
who should do the king's work. Although it is not made clear in the letter how 
the “sons of the female servant(s) of the palace” and the “sons of the bought 
(slaves)” are distributed among these three categories, it may be assumed that 
both are found within each of these categories. In any case, with SAA 1 77, 
the mar-amat-ekallis were workmen engaged in construction works. Since 
direct evidence is scarce, this might not have been their only sphere of activity. 

Remarkably, the entire evidence for the mar-amat-ekalli is associated with 
Assur and Kalhu. We lack any clear evidence for such men being active in 
Nineveh, although most of the evidence we are dealing with dates to the 
7* century when Nineveh was the empire's capital. The only exception is per- 
haps the “son of the female servant of the New Palace" recorded as recipient 
of land in SAA 11 221, though it remains unclear whether the said New Palace 
refers to a palace in Nineveh or Kalhu. Although the concentration of available 
attestations might be owed to coincidence, it is possible that these men were 
particularly associated with the subsidiary palaces. 

As to the status and social background of the mar-amat-ekalli, Radner 
(1997a: 207) defined him as a slave “der seit seiner und durch seine Geburt 
dem Palasthaushalt angehört”. She also stresses that no such man is attested as 
being sold, a significant point considering they are explicitly distinguished from 
the “sons of bought (slaves)".9!! Both Radner and Svärd point to the impres- 
sion that these men enjoyed a certain amount of wealth although they were 
engaged in construction works as rather low-ranking workmen. Radner solves 
this contradiction by distinguishing between high-ranking palace members and 
palace slaves designated mar-amat-ekalli. Svärd, on the other hand, describes 
them as an ambiguous, semi-free class, with the fact that they were apparently 
sons of female palace servants suggesting that they only enjoyed limited lib- 
erty. Based on their title as well as their work, I also conclude that they were 
of low rank, without considerable influence. As to the property at their disposal 
and their involvement in silver and grain transactions, this is may be owed to 
their close connection to the palace, resulting from their mothers’ status Di? 
I do not necessarily assume that the mar-amat-ekallis were a very diversified 
group in terms of rank and status. 


611 Though it is not the “sons” who are said to have been bought, but their fathers, the latters’ 
role here correlates with the role of the female palace servants and not with that of their sons. 

612 Note that the mar-amat-ekalli Ubru-Nabi is also designated “son of Nabi-duri” 
(ND 2078:2-3). 
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8.8 Other terms for palace personnel and other associates of the palace 


In the following pages, the terms nisé ekalli, nisé beti, muttabbil ekalli, kalzi 
ekalli (as well as kalzani ekalli), érib ekalli, libit ekalli, libit Sarri and unzarhu 
are discussed.°'? From among these, nisé ekalli and nise béti seem to refer 
to the domestic personnel of the palace. The terms libit ekalli and the libit 
Sarri were rather used to refer to high-ranking associates of the king. Subjects 
of the king refer to themselves as unzarhu (of the king) to express their status 
as confidants (of the king).9!4 


8.8.1 The nise ekalli 


The term nisé ekalli, “palace people”, is written UN. MES É.GAL in Neo- 
Assyrian sources.°!> Serving as a general designation for personnel belonging 
to the palace, the compound seems to refer particularly to the domestic sphere 
of the palace, as is the case with the term nisé béti (see below). 

The majority of attestations stems from royal inscriptions listing human 
booty taken from conquered areas. Sargon states in his inscription that he took 
nisé ekalli from Kiakki, the defeated ruler of Sinuhtu (a region in Tabal), along 
with Kiakki's wife, sons and daughters (Fuchs 1994: 92, Ann. 70). Similarly, 
Esarhaddon took the wife, sons, daughters and nise ekalli as human booty from 
Abdi-Milküti, defeated king of Sidon (RINAP 4 1 ii 75; cf. 6 ii” 19”). From 
the reign of Assurbanipal we find the nisé ekalli in a letter to the “farmer”, 
thus a letter to the king during the substitute king ritual, according to which the 
"farmer" should perform an apotropaic ritual in which it is prayed that the evil 
shall not affect the king, his country, the people of his palace and his army 
(SAA 10 381 r. 1). From after the reign of Assurbanipal there is an administra- 
tive document which lists precious items such as bowls of silver, golden 
dresses, cylinder seals and jewellery as gifts of the nise ekalli to the gods Nabi 
and TaSmetu (SAA 7 81 r. 6). Assuming that the UN.MES KUR mentioned in 
the broken letter SAA 19 167 from the reign of Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II 
also refer to the nisé ekalli (rather than to the mise mati), we learn that the 
people from the palace together with the master craftsmen (ummannu) in the care 
of the treasurer as well as skilled workers (kitkittii) of the palace(?) had been 
given grain rations of the king which are now used up (SAA 19 167:5 r. 2). 


95 Other terms signifying a close connection with the royal household are sab ekalli (designa- 


tion of Ahu-dürt mentioned in a fragment of a letter; Fabritius, PNA 1/I 73 s.v. Ahu-dürt 13) and 
Sa-paniti (listed along with the Sa-qurbiiti of the right and the left as well as the chief “third-man” 
and the second “third-man” in a horse list; CTN 3 108 i 9). 

91^ Also the terms mazzaz pani and mazzaz ekalli fit into this category. 

95 See CAD N/II 287-8 s.v. nisi 3.a “serfs, retainers belonging to an estate, a household, a 
palace or a person". For MI.UN.MES-E.GAL.(MES) as a reference to sekretus see Svärd 2015: 
105, fn. 511. 
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This in a way contrasts with the nisé ekalli mentioned in a legal document 
where their field adjoins land that is sold (SAA 14 126:9”). It may bear a back- 
ground similar to the (land) of the urad ekalli said to adjoin land being sold in 
another legal document (SAA 6 27:5^). As suggested for the latter, these lands 
ascribed to an anonymous group might be some sort of prebendary land, i.e. 
land and its usufruct placed at the disposal of palace servants and “people of 
the palace" respectively. It is likely that the basic sustenance of palace employ- 
ees was covered by the palace household, which—apart from handing over 
grain rations—may have accomplished this by providing land, possibly to be 
cultivated by the palace personnel themselves. 


8.8.2 The nisé beti 


There are a few Neo-Assyrian references to the nisé béti (see p. 279 fn. 615), 
written UN.MES É. Apart from being a general expression for people of a 
household or a tribe,?!é it was also used to refer to the domestic staff of a house- 
hold in particular. Where it denotes palace domestics, it very likely refers to the 
same staff as the nisé ekalli (or at least, the two terms overlap in meaning). 

The term is attested in an account of a ceremonial banquet from the 7" cen- 
tury where it occurs along with two oxen which probably were provided by the 
nisé béti (SAA 7 151 ii 1), assuming that this record is a balanced account and 
comprises a debiting and a crediting side, i.e. an obverse listing the givers and 
a reverse listing the recipients." In a related text, the nišē béti are, on the 
contrary, attested as recipients of the remainder(?) of the tables perhaps com- 
prising leftovers of offerings in the first place and leftovers of the king in the 
second place DI Also in another record the nixé béti are presumably recorded 
as consumers of leftovers from offerings in the Assur Temple, including sheep 
and wine (SAA 7 159 r. 1 8”). Judging by the origin of the tablets, Kuyunjik, 
and the contents of the tablets themselves, it is clear that the nisé béti represent 
institutional personnel belonging to the palace (and not to the temple). Other 
occurrences of the term nisé beti refer to the military sphere, as is the case with 
the 69 nise beti reviewed as part of the troops stationed in Mazamua according 
to a letter of Adad-isse'a, governor of Mazamua, to the king (SAA 5 215:18). 
They include 8 Sa-béti-Sanie, 12 tailors, 20 cupbearers, 12 confectioners, 
7 bakers and 10 cooks and thus constitute the domestics among the king's men 
(sabi Sarri), as the troops are referred to in the summation (SAA 5 215:23). 
Similarly, 95 nisé béti are among the military functionaries forming part of 


616 See ABL 792 r. 17 (in de Vaan 1995: 284-7) and possibly ABL 964:8. 

97 Note the discussion of the texts SAA 7 148-57 by Fales and Postgate 1992: XXXI- 
XXXIV. 

618 SAA 7 157 r. ii 16; see also Parpola 2004: 291-5. 
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the cohort of Nabò-[...] according to a broken letter to the king, possibly Assur- 
banipal (SAA 21 136 r. 21”). By comparison with the letter SAA 5 215, 
they also represent the domestics among the troops. 


8.8.3 The muttabbil ekalli 


As a Gtn-Participle of the verb (w)abalu, the Babylonian term muttabbilu 
can refer to a type of servant, “(one) who fetches and carries" (CAD M 302-3 
s.v. muttabbilu b), so we may translate muttabbil ekalli as “palace servant”. 
Written mut-tab-bi-lu-tu/tit, it occurs a few times in the inscriptions of Sen- 
nacherib as part of the human booty taken from the court of the defeated king 
Marduk-apla-iddina. These people are enumerated together with the palace 
women, the firu-courtiers, the mazzaz pani and the ummdnu-artisans.°!? In 
another royal report about the same incident, the same types of palace people 
are accompanied by male and female musicians DH In the most comprehensive 
version this range is supplemented by the “female treasurers”, the Sa-résis and 
the palace servants (RINAP 3/1 1:32-3). Since the designation muttabbil ekalli 
is always mentioned at the very end of these enumerations, it may be meant 
as a collective term for all the other types of palace-related groups listed here, 
ie. it stands in apposition to them. However, it may refer particularly to the 
common personnel of the palace and is perhaps comparable with the designa- 
tions urad ekalli and nise ekalli. 


8.8.4 The kalzi ekalli and the kalzani Sa Sarri 


The compound kalzi ekalli only occurs in the succession treaty of Esarhaddon, 
which addresses the close palace area (kal-zi É.GAL qur-bu-ti) and the more 
remote palace area (kal-zi É.GAL pa-ti-á-ti), in an enumeration of potential 
adversaries of the crown (SAA 2 6 § 20 217, 218). They are followed by the 
kal-za-a-ni GAL.MES (and) TUR.MES, "groups (of) greater (and) smaller 
(ones)”. As pointed out by Watanabe (1987: 184), kalzé and kalzane are two 
distinct terms, with kalzé referring to a physical area or place and kalzané 
denoting a group of people. The latter also occurs in the expression kalzani Sa 
Sarri (kal-za-a-ni sa "LUGAL’) in a broken letter (SAA 15 233:6). The unzarhu 
of the kalzani are attested in a document from Nineveh which is a memoran- 
dum on its reverse (SAA 11 29 r. 6”). The term unzarhu, which is used to 
denote either home-bred horses or house-born humans (see below), is usually 
interpreted as a reference to “house-born slaves” of the kalzani. However, 
I wonder whether this could refer to the horses of the kalzani-courtiers. 


619 RINAP 3/1 2:9 // 3:9 // 4:8 // 8:8 // 9:8. 
620 RINAP 3/1 15 i 6—10 // 16 i 43-7 // 17 i 36-9 // 22131-4 // 23 i 27-30. 
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Following the translation of the whole entry in the SAA edition,?! we learn of 
“3-year old home-bred horses of the kalzani which were not brand-marked 
yet". According to Deller (1984a: 237, followed by Radner 1997a: 206, fn. 
1104), by contrast, the entry refers to unzarhu of the kalzani whose mainte- 
nance was not established for three years. The crux lies in the word si-in-nu-tu 
which has been interpreted as an Assyrian hapax legomenon for the Babylonian 
word isinnütu,9? or alternatively as an Assyrian rendering of the Babylonian 
term zinnátu which, together with sakdnu, means “to establish maintenance" 
(CAD Z 123 1.b). Although Deller's etymological explanation is convincing, 
I suggest that this is a note about 3-year old horses of the kalzàni-courtiers,9?? 
as is supported by the subsequent entry concerning cavalry teams. If this 
suggestion is correct, then the kalzani-courtiers were equipped with prestigious 
and valuable commodities, thanks to the palace. 


8.8.5 The erib ekalli 


Corresponding to the term érib béti (LU.TU-É), a designation for people 
allowed to enter the temple,° there is a single Neo-Assyrian reference to 
the érib ekalli (LU.TU-KUR), “palace enterer”, a term already found in Old 
Babylonian texts.9? It is mentioned in the treaty of Zakütu which was drawn 
up in order to secure Assurbanipal's succession to the throne. Here, the erib 
ekalli are addressed as contractual partners of Zakütu together with Assurba- 
nipal's brothers, the royal seed, the magnates, the governors, the Sa-ziqni and 
the sa-rési, the royal entourage, the “exempts” and Assyrians high and low 
(SAA 2 8:8). The purpose of this enumeration is to address every possible 
candidate who might potentially oppose Assurbanipal. Apart from Assurbani- 
pal's relatives, the highest officials of state, the king's confidants as well as 
the entire population, palace courtiers (Sa-rési and Sa-ziqni) and palace-enterers 
are of special interest in this respect. The term was apparently not used system- 
atically and thus, instead of referring to a specific group of individuals, it may 
denote people who were authorised to enter the palace in general. In contrast 
to the palace personnel proper, however, this term may particularly denote 
individuals who entered the palace at irregular intervals or in exceptional cases 


9! SAA 11 29 r. 6-9: ina UGU un-zars-hi ša kal-za-ni ša 3 MU.AN.NA.MES si-in-nu-ti 
la Sak-nu. 

92 Pales and Postgate 1995: 28. 

3 Radner (19972: 206, fn. 1041) pointed out that the age of humans was never given in years. 
The alternative interpretation would surmount this obstacle since the age of horses is given in 
years (Middle Assyrian text KAJ 171:5, CAD S 333 s.v. sisi 1.j; cf. Weszeli 2003-5: 470-1). 

94 This term is well-known for Babylonia; there is only scarce evidence for the érib béti in 
Assyrian society (e.g. SAA 13 128:12; 7 174 r. 1). In Neo-Babylonian letters of the Neo-Assyr- 
ian corpus we find references to erib beti in Babylonia (e.g. SAA 13 4:3-4; 5:3-4; 176:12-14). 

95 CAD E 290-2 s.v. érib biti; CAD 292 s.v. erib ekalli. 
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only.% This is supported by the message of Nabü-zeru-lesir, identified with 
the homonymous chief scribe, to the unnamed palace manager concerning 
“14 enterers (eribüte)" (SAA 16 50 r. 1). Those listed, including the “chief of 
public works" as well as family members of the palace manager and of the 
chief scribe, and the message itself suggest that this was a rather unscheduled 
entry to the palace. However, in comparison to the meaning erib beti in Baby- 
lonian sources, érib ekalli might have been also used to refer to the entire staff 
of the palace.9?7 


8.8.6 The libit ekalli 


There are two references to the libit ekalli (written li-bit É.GAL), “palace 
entourage", in Neo-Assyrian royal Inscriptions D? Esarhaddon states that he 
had distributed part of the human booty taken from Subria to his palaces, his 
magnates and the /ibitu of this palace (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 21”). His successor 
Assurbanipal states in one of his inscriptions that he had taken palace women, 
magnates, Xa-resis and the “people surrounding the palace” from the court of 
Šamaš-šumu-ukīn (RINAP 5/1 7 viii 68^). Judging from these two occurrences, 
libit ekalli is a general expression for people attached to the palace. In the 
inscription of Assurbanipal the expression qualifies the term nisé (UN.MES) 
and thus possibly refers here to ordinary palace personnel. Their occurrence in 
the inscription of Esarhaddon, on the other hand, indicates that the libit ekalli 
were privileged people next to the magnates, something we can also observe 
for the /ibit Sarri (see below). 


8.8.7 The libit Sarri 


There are a few Neo-Assyrian attestations of the libit Zort, written li-bit- 
MAN/LUGAL. Apart from being mentioned in a broken letter from Nabi- 
etiranni to the king (Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon ID (SAA 19 66 r. 3”), they 
occur in two letters to the king (Sargon) whose headings are lost. In the first 
letter it is said that apart from the commander-in-chief, the chief cupbearer and 


96 Cf. Menzel (1981 I: 289) assuming a similar connotation for érib béti in Neo-Assyrian 
sources (in contrast to the Babylonian meaning of this designation). However, she relies especially 
on the scholar Akkullanu who was also identified as a priest in the meantime (Pearce and Radner, 
PNA 1/1 95-6 s.v. Akkullanu 1). 

$7 Bongenaar 1997: 147-9. Note that it also served as a synonym for tīru, a term very simi- 
lar to (or even identical with) the designation sa-rési and corresponds to gersegii, a designation 
once mentioned in the astrological report SAA 8 103:13 (CAD E 292 s.v. érib ekalli). According 
to Old Babylonian Mari texts, this term denotes courtiers with a close connection to the king 
(Ziegler 1999: 10-1). 

98 CAD L 191-4 s.v. limitu (libitu), meaning 1. “perimeter, circumference”; 5. p. 194: "per: 
sons who attach themselves to the palace", a meaning only attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. 
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the governors of Si'immé, Tillé, Guzana and Isana, the remaining magnates 
and the whole “entourage of the king" (/ibit Sarri) did not yet arrive in 
Kar-Aššur (SAA 5 250:11). The second letter deals with bricks and their 
distribution and the sender states that he had taken bricks to be given to the 
magnates from the sa-résis and the “royal entourage" (SAA 5 291 r. 2). Since 
it is clear that they will inform the king about this action, the sender reminds 
the king that he had also given bricks to the “royal entourage" in the past 
(SAA 5 291 r. 13). Like the /ibit ekalli mentioned in the inscription of Esarhad- 
don, the /ibit Zort mentioned in the two letters appear next to the magnates 
and seem to have been high-ranking people surrounding the king. Judging by 
the evidence we have, the two terms libit ekalli and libit arri may have been 
used interchangeably. 


8.8.8 The unzarhu 


The Hurrian loanword unzarhu, which first occurs in Old Babylonian Mari 
texts, was discussed by Parpola (1983a: 240-1, fn. 426), Deller (1984a) and 
more recently Radner (1997a: 205—6). Parpola interpreted it as a synonym for 
urdu and amtu. Its basic meaning “native” or “house-born” was established 
by Deller.?? In Neo-Assyrian sources the term is written LU*.un-za-ar-hu, 
LÜ.un-za-ra-ah, [un-za]-ar-hu, un-za-[ar-hi] and un-zar,-hi. On the one hand, 
it is used to qualify home-bred horses, and on the other hand it is applied to 
humans in a dependency relationship. Apart from denoting “house-born” 
slaves in individual households,™! it was also used to signify indigenous serv- 
ants of the Assyrian crown (often by the individuals in question themselves). 
In a letter to the crown prince (Assurbanipal), Tabni, who used to be in the 
service of the crown prince, complains that he has fallen into disgrace and a 
foreigner is favoured instead (SAA 10 182 r. 12). Tabni stresses that he, in 
contrast to the new favourite, is an unzarhu of the king and of the crown prince, 
and that his father had been appointed chief exorcist by the king Esarhaddon 
(SAA 10 182:13). Also, in the letter of the chief physician Urdu-Nanaia to the 
king (Esarhaddon), the term unzarhu is used to refer to the vigilant, indigenous 
household servants, including the sender himself, in whom the king should 
trust.5? Similarly, the unnamed Sandabakku (governor of Nippur) refers to 


99 Cf. CAD U/W s.v. umzarhu 156-7. AHw 1420 s.v. umzar/hhu translates “ein Freigelas- 
sener" which is not appropriate for the Neo-Assyrian evidence. 

“0 CTN 3 103 r. iii; ND 2482:3 and possibly SAA 11 29 r. 6, see section 8.8.4 The kalzi 
ekalli and the kalzani ša Sarri. 

$31 This is discussed by Radner 1997a: 205-6; note therefore the attestations in two legal 
documents (SAA 6 283 b.e. 20’, 21°; StAT 2 322:3^). As to the latter, I wonder whether the fields 
(eqlu) qualified as unzarhu refer to paddocks instead (based on the fact that unzarhu is also used 
as a qualification for horses). 

$2 SAA 10 316:16, cf. Radner 1997a: 206. 
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himself as a royal unzarhu in a letter to the king (SAA 18 201 s. 2), as is also 
the case with Sarru-émuranni, an official stationed in the city Qunbuna in the 
reign of Sargon. He stresses that he is not a “son of the city lord of [Qunbuna]” 
but an unzarhu (and) servant of the king.” In addition, there is a renegade 
unzarhu of Assyria, named Nabi-[...], mentioned in a Babylonian letter of 
the commander Bèl-ibni to the king (Assurbanipal).°** Judging by these attesta- 
tions, the term unzarhu was also used to express the exclusive relationship 
of Assyrian subjects to the crown regarding their origin, suggesting the con- 
notation “insider” or even "chent" Di? Certainly serving as a more powerful 
expression than urdu, it is a keyword perhaps evoking associations similar to 
the compound mazzaz pani (and mazzaz ekalli) in these contexts. 


8.8.9 Miscellaneous designations 


The É.GAL-lim-ma mentioned in a decree of expenditures for ceremonies 
in the Assur Temple from the reign of Adad-nerari III may be used similar to 
terms such as nišē ekalli (SAA 12 69:16). They are said to provide the 
pandugani ceremony with four qui of hinhinu-flour and 4 sūtu of refined sesame 
oil. Other general references to palace personnel are found along with named 
individuals in two legal documents. La-imiit, who witnesses a house sale in the 
reign of Esarhaddon, also was connected to the palace according to his designa- 
tion URU.ni-nu Sa É. GAL (BATSH 6 121 r. 10-11). Based on the fact that the 
transaction took place in Dur-Katlimmu, it is less surprising that people belong- 
ing to the palace in Nineveh are qualified as such.9?? Similarly, Banaia (edition: 
Ibnaia), debtor of eight shekels of silver, is said to be the son of Mannu-ki-abi 
and is designated sa-ekallàti in a legal record from 7"-century Assur (StAT 2 
193:3—5). The implications of this title remain unknown, but Banaia is clearly 
associated with the king's households. 
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Assyria was an ethnically varied country whose diversity, going beyond the 
basic distinction between Assyrians and Arameans, increased over the centuries 
on account of intensive campaigning activities. Conquered areas were annexed 


633 SAA 5 243:4—6. According to Radner (PNA 3/II 1236 s.v. Sarru-émuranni 7), Sarru- 
emuranni himself was city lord of Qunbuna, which is not clear from this letter. 

64 ABL 13114 r. 40-41; see Baker, PNA 2/II 914 s.v. Nabò-[...] 10. 

“5 Note also personal names of the type “Unzarhu-DN” such as Unzarhu-A&sür (““Freed- 
man’(?) of Aššūr” according to Baker, PNA 3/II 1388) and compare with personal names of 
the type “Ubru-DN”, such as Ubru-As&ür, which are translated as “Client of DN" in PNA 3/II. 

936 Radner (2002: 163) suggested that URU.ni-nu alternatively refers to a city located in the 
vicinity of Guzana. 
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to the Assyrian provincial system or subjugated as tributary vassal states. The 
ordinary population of conquered areas was deported and scattered throughout 
the empire (Oded 1979). Personnel of foreign courts were either handed over 
as tribute or taken as booty or hostages. Principal residents of foreign courts 
were taken to Assyria by force or handed over to Assyria by submissive rulers. 
A few foreign dignitaries are even known to haven taken refuge at the Assyrian 
court. All this, as we learn from the royal inscriptions, leads to the impression 
that the Assyrian court accommodated various ethnicities (of different types 
and status) in substantial numbers. Apart from these rather long-term visitors 
at the Assyrian court, we have to take into account also the short-stay visits of 
delegations and emissaries from distant areas bringing tribute and audience 
gifts with them.” 

As to foreigners accommodated by the palaces over a longer period, the 
Assyrian kings proudly enumerate in their inscriptions the types of booty taken 
from conquered areas and the types of tribute received from vassals. This also 
included humans, and it is stated in Neo-Assyrian inscriptions from Aššurnasirpal 
II on that palace women from distant places were taken or given to Assyria.%38 
Hence, Aššurnasirpal states that he had taken palace women from the city of 
Suru in Bit-Halupé (in the Lagé territory).9? His successor Shalmaneser III 
carried palace women off from the city Paddira in the land of Allabria in west- 
ern Iran,9^ from cities in the land of Namri,! and from the city Til-Sa-turahi 
in the Balikh river region.? Sam&i-Adad V brought palace women from 
the city Dur-Papsukkal in the land of Akkad Pl? and—if restored correctly— 
from the city of Nibu[...] located in Babylonia.% Also, from the inscriptions 
of Sennacherib we learn of palace women taken from the court of the defeated 
Marduk-apla-iddina of Babylon,? and of palace women received from 
Hezekiah of Jerusalem Dip His successor Esarhaddon took palace women from 


637 This section is only a survey of foreigners at the Assyrian court and does not aim to include 
all available references (though I tried to collect and offer an extensive amount of data). For a 
brief enumeration of relevant spheres affected by the entry of foreigners into Assyrian society, 
including references to similar phenomena in the Middle Assyrian period, see Parpola 2007b: 
259-61. 

638 The Akkadian term for palace women is sekretu. For its different renderings in the royal 
inscriptions see Svärd 2015: 105; for women in royal inscriptions see Svärd 2015: 127-30. 

639 RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 i 85 (ruler: Ahi-iababa, “son of a nobody"); RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 22 
(governed by Kudurru). 

640 RIMA 2 A.0.102.6 iv 1 (ruler: Ianzi-Buria&). 

641 RIMA 2 A.0.102.6 iv 19 (ruler: Marduk-mudammiq; the cities are Sumurza, Bit-Nergal 
and Niqqu). 

9? RIMA 2 A.0.102.16:30 (city lord: Gé-ammu). 

“3 RIMA 2 A.0.103.1 iv 32. 

94 RIMA 2 A.0.103.2 iv 18” (ruler: Babu-ahu-iddina). 

955 E.g. RINAP 3/1 1:32 // 16 i 43. 

46 E.g. RINAP 3/1 4:58, 15 iv 10” and 16 iv 33. 
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defeated Taharqa, king of Kush,’ and Assurbanipal carried off palace women 
from the city of Sa-pi-Bel of Dunanu, leader of the Gambulu tribe in southern 
Mesopotamia.™* Apart from palace women, musicians are frequently men- 
tioned in the same or similar contexts: ASSurnasirpal II received ten female 
musicians from Lubarna from the land of Patina in the far west, male and 
female musicians are mentioned in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III as trib- 
ute from Hiram, ruler of Tyre, and are enumerated among the tribute from 
Hezekiah and the booty taken from Marduk-apla-iddina's court by Sennach- 
erib. Musicians also form part of the booty taken by Esarhaddon from Egypt 
(f the assignment of the fragmentary report RINAP 4 9 to Esarhaddon's Egyp- 
tian campaign is correct) and of Assurbanipal's booty taken from Sa-pi-Bel.6" 
Palace women and musicians are the most frequent and most constant category 
of court members said to have been taken or received from distant areas. This 
impression we gain from the royal inscriptions is partly reflected in the every- 
day documents. The wine lists from 8"-century Kalhu frequently list male and 
female musicians with different ethnic backgrounds (see section 7.3.3 Ethnicity 
and origin), and palace women who, though usually not qualified as to their 
origin, very likely included various ethnicities corresponding to what is said in 
the royal inscriptions.9? However, there is a letter of Mannu-ki-Libbali accord- 
ing to which female servants from Kush were settled in the house of the king 
(SAA 16 78:22-23). Also an administrative record from Nineveh (SAA 7 24), 
possibly dating to the reign of Esarhaddon, lists women from places such as 
Tyre and Kush. On its reverse the same tablet mentions female musicians from 
Tyre and Hatti as well as female musicians qualified as Aramean and "Kassite". 
Judging by the evidence of the wine lists, the Aramean and “Kassite” musi- 
cians among others must have developed into well-established communities 
at court (and were not necessarily a result of recent deportations). 
ASSumasirpal was not only provided with female musicians by Lubarna, but 
he also took chariotry, cavalry and infantry with him (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 
iii 76-7). More details about human booty or tribute are given in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II, and such descriptions become even more 
elaborate in the reigns of their successors. While palace women and musicians 
remain a regular component of the foreign palace personnel, Tiglath-pileser III 
is said to have also received sa-régis from Hiram, ruler of Tyre (RINAP 1 49 
r. 8) and Sargon is the first to state that he incorporated chariotry, cavalry and 
infantry units from defeated Pisīri, king of Carchemish, into his “royal corps” 
(kisir Xarrüti, see section 6 Military aspects of the royal household).9?! The 


97 RINAP 4 15:7 // 98 r. 43 // 103:12. 

955 RINAP 5/1 3 vi 20 // 4 vi 22 // 6 vii 23 (restored). 

99 For the references see section 7.3.3 Ethnicity and origin. 

650 For the palace women's (sekretu) occurrence in the wine lists see Svärd 2015: 130-2. 
$5! Fuchs 1994: 94, Ann. 75. 
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enumerations of human booty in inscriptions of Sennacherib and his successors 
include sa-rési, palace servants, skilled workers (kitkittii), artisans (ummánu) 
and military functionaries.9? Assuming that the remnants of a report on a prism 
fragment from Nineveh deal with Esarhaddon's campaign to Egypt, this pro- 
vides us with the most comprehensive list of booty. Apart from various types 
of military functionaries, scholars and craftsmen, it refers also to domestic 
personnel including tailors, bakers and brewers (RINAP 4 9 i^ 12-13”). Like 
Sargon, Esarhaddon states regarding the human booty taken from Subria that 
he added it to his royal forces, to the ancestral royal forces and the forces of 
the god Aššur, and distributed the remainder to his palaces, his magnates 
(rabiitu), his palace entourage (libit ekalli) and the citizens of Nineveh, Kalhu, 
Kilizi and Arbail (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 14-22”). Assuming that this is not just 
because a different compilation style was adopted and because exceptional 
specialists developed in certain areas (such as Egyptian scholars and Elamite 
soldiers), the interest of the Sargonid kings in specialised human booty widened 
and increased. Special attention was apparently drawn to foreign court mem- 
bers for their personal benefit and amusement in early Neo-Assyrian times, 
whereas skilled craftsmen and military functionaries seem to have gained in 
importance over the centuries. As is clear from the aforementioned statement 
of Esarhaddon, the human booty was distributed to various establishments, and 
thus the impact of these deportations on the royal household was limited. Nev- 
ertheless, royal household personnel remained an integral part of the human 
booty, judging by the Sa-résis and domestics listed among the booty taken from 
elsewhere. Consulting the everyday documents, we find some references to 
exotic domestics in the 8?-century wine lists such as Chaldean cooks (CTN 1 
l r. iii 11), Suhean bakers (CTN 1 1 r. iii 20) and “Kassite” palace servants 
(CTN 1 1 r. iii 8), but comparable material from the 7" century is rare. Kushite 
Xa-resis are recorded in an administrative text from Nineveh (SAA 7 47 1 1-2, 
ii 3-4). An indicator of foreign origin, albeit an unsafe one, are the personal 
names and it is therefore possible that, for instance, the cook Barzüta, a palace 
servant (ND 2498 r. 18^, 23”), originated from the east (Schmitt, PNA 1/II 
274-5 s.v. Barzüta). Otherwise, we mainly detect West Semitic names such as 
Adda-pisia, borne by the royal palace tailor said to come from the town of 
Data. Di The crown also benefitted from skilled men (ummánu) such as the 


652 E.g. RINAP 3/1 1:32-33 (Sennacherib: taken from Marduk-apla-iddina's court at Babylon); 
RINAP 4 33 iii 8-23” (Esarhaddon: taken from Subria); RINAP 5/1 3 vi 18—24 // 4 vi 20-29 
(Assurbanipal: taken from the city of Sa-pi-Bel after the defeat of Dunanu, leader of the Gambulu 
tribe); RINAP 5/1 9 v 57-65 // 11 vi 81-95 (conquest of Elam). 

653 This is because of the possibility that the incorporation of these types of foreigners mainly 
began in the reign of Sargon or later, but also because of the simple fact that they were now 
considered worth mentioning. 

654 StAT 2 169:1-2. For studies of West Semitic onomastics in Neo-Assyrian sources see inter 
alia Garelli 1982 (especially discussing the military sphere, scribes, administrative and palace 
officials); Tadmor 1982: 449—51; Fales 1991. 
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“Kassite” master builders who were involved in their huge building projects 
(SAA 15 151:20-r. 1). One might expect royal claims for the Elamite bow- 
maker listed in a wine list drawn up in 784 (CTN 3 145 r. iv 13), who had 
presumably just arrived in Assyria together with the Elamite emissaries men- 
tioned in the same record (CTN 3 145 r. iv 26). Other special skills that were 
more developed in foreign areas on to which the royal family laid a special 
claim include perfume makers (see section 16.1 The muraqqiu (perfume 
maker)) and physicians (Si-Huru, SAA 7 1 ii 15), representatives of whom bore 
Egyptian names DC" Moreover—like Babylonian scholars—Egyptian scholars 
(hartibu) and Egyptian scribes (tupSarru musrdiu), who are together with snake 
charmers (muslahhu) and “veterinary surgeons" (muna’’isu) listed in the frag- 
mentary report possibly dealing with Esarhaddon's invasion of Egypt (RINAP 4 
9 i^ 9, 10”), were integrated into the well-established range of scholars active 
at the Neo-Assyrian court, as is confirmed by contemporary archival docu- 
ments. Radner, discussing this phenomenon, also drew attention to the “Syro- 
Anatolian school" of augurs from Kummuhu and Subria who first occur in the 
8"-century wine lists but who may have formed part of the royal entourage only 
from the reign of Sennacherib on (Radner 2009; 2011: 267-8; see section 10 
The king’s scholars). In connection with the Egyptian scribes, it is also worth 
noting the well known distinction between Assyrian and Aramean scribes who 
are already accompanied by Egyptian scribes in a wine list dating to the second 
half of the 8" century. DCH 

According to the aforementioned inscription RINAP 4 33, Esarhaddon 
added fighters (mundahsu) to his royal cohort, possibly in order to serve as his 
personal guards. While these men were taken from Subria, a region north-west 
of the Assyrian heartland, Liverani (1995) argued that members of the Median 
tribes in the east were incorporated into the Assyrian court as an “armed guard” 
to protect the crown prince Assurbanipal. His assumption is based on the 
loyalty treaties of Esarhaddon concluded with seven city lords who, as stressed 
by Radner, in fact not only include Median city lords but also city lords from 
Ellipi, Mazamua and Elam.55* Hence, the guard of the crown prince was main- 
tained by various different ethnicities who, however, had a common origin 
"from regions east of central Assyria", as Radner pointed out. She supported 
a proposal made by Lanfranchi (1998: 107), according to which these contracts 
may arrange the incorporation of foreign forces into the kisru of the crown 
prince, presumably established in the reign of Sennacherib. This may have been 
the case, but most important is that foreign forces were appointed to the crown 


655 Note that Egyptian scribes also took Assyrian names (e.g. Silli-Aššür, SAA 6 142:11—2), 
and thus a judgement based only on the etymology of personal names is not meaningful. 

956 CTN 1 9 r. 18-20); possible dates: 751, 747 or 735. 

657 Liverani 1995: 60; followed by Lanfranchi 1998: 105. 

658 Radner 2003a: 60; cf. Parpola and Watanabe 1988: XXX. 
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prince for the sake of his well-being and security, as demonstrated by Liverani. 
It is also clear from the enumerations of foreigners in the queries to the sun-god 
dealing with possible rebellions against the king Esarhaddon (SAA 4 139:10- 
2; 144:10-2) and the crown prince Assurbanipal (SAA 4 142:10-1) by court 
members that such forces did not only include the Medes. They included 
Itu'eans, Elamites, “Hittites”, Gurraeans, Akkadians, Arameans, Manneans, 
Medes, Philistines, Cimmerians, Sidonians, Egyptians, Nubians, Qedarites 
(from the Syrian desert) and Sabuqueans and were defined as “specialised 
guard or policing units" by Liverani (1995: 61). While some of them (Itu'eans, 
Gurraeans) are well known to have formed part of the military forces (as infan- 
try, Postgate 2000a: 100-4), others are not that well represented, but in view 
of the campaigning activities of Esarhaddon and other Assyrian kings it is less 
surprising that ethnic groups such as Egyptians and Elamites were available 
and incorporated into the Assyrian forces (in order to guard the crown or to 
engage in campaigning and battles).°? 

As to administrative and supervisory posts, it is to be assumed that, parallel 
to the establishment of the Aramaic language, the Aramaic script and the asso- 
ciated writing utensils, some members of the Assyrian administrative apparatus 
had Aramaic or West Semitic roots, as indicated by names such as Abi-qamu 
for the fodder master (CTN 3 121:11—2), Il-amar, borne by the chief of granaries 
of the city of Maganuba in the area of Dur-Sarrukin (SAA 6 37:2-3), and the 
chief of accounts Néri-Iau, bearing a Hebrew name and active in the Guzana 
region (SAA 16 63:4). Also the female administrators of the queen's establish- 
ments, the Sakintus, occasionally seem to have originated from the west in view 
of their personal names.$9 Apart from these middle-ranking officials, also high- 
ranking officials such as provincial governors may have had a western origin 
according to their personal name, as pointed out by Tadmor (1982: 450) and 
Garelli (1982: 443—4). Furthermore, the royal family acquired an ethnic mix- 
ture in the maternal line, judging by the main wives of Tiglath-pileser III and 
his successors who presumably originated from the west (possibly also from 
Judah, see below). Parpola (2007b: 259) even talks about the “internationaliza- 
tion of the royal court and the entire ruling elite class". We do not know, 
however, to what extent officials comprised such an "international" back- 
ground since they usually bore Assyrian names (which they may have only 
received when appointed) and we lack information about their family back- 
ground. The absence of this kind of information, especially in connection with 
officials—such a lack is less notably with craftsmen and other professionals— 


65 Cf. Lanfranchi (1998: 107-9) who stressed the “multiethnicity of all levels of the Assyrian 
army" and concluded that the Medes did not play a special role among these various ethnicities. 
For an overview of the various sources from the reign of Sargon and later which testify to the 
“multiethnic composition” of the Assyrian army see Lanfranchi 1998: 106; cf. Oded 1979: 51-3. 

660 E.g. Amat-Ba’al (ND 2309:6—7) and Amat-Astarti (ND 2307:1—2). 
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is, on the one hand, due to the administrative contexts in which they occur, but, 
on the other hand, it leads to the impression that strong ties to Assyrian elite 
families were not always demanded or even desired from the candidates for 
official posts. Therefore foreigners may have been a welcome instrument to fill 
posts with people who were impartial, as being devoted to the Assyrian crown, 
a concept which also reminds us of the possible role of Sa-résis in the Assyrian 
empire who at least occasionally originated from captured areas. 

From the lists of deportees and tribute in the royal inscriptions we also learn 
of foreign rulers and members of their families who were taken or given to 
Assyria. This phenomenon is already known for the Middle Assyrian period 
(e.g. the family of Kili-TeSup, king of the land of Katmuhu, was taken off by 
Tiglath-pileser I, RIMA 2 A.0.87.1:25—29) and occasionally attested in early 
Neo-Assyrian times, as in an inscription of ASSurnasirpal II who, in addition 
to palace women, took the daughters of Ahi-iababa from the city of Suru in 
Bit-Halupé (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 1 85) and who, along with female musicians, 
received the daughter of the brother of the king Lubarna, together with her 
dowry (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 76-7). Shalmaneser III received the daughter 
of Mutallu, ruler of Gurgum, as tribute, together with her dowry (RIMA 3 
A.0.102.2 i 40-1) and Sam&i-Adad V states that he deported the sons and 
daughters of the defeated Babu-ahu-iddina from the city of Nibu[...] in Baby- 
lonia (RIMA 3 A.0.103.2 iv 18^). Presumably related to the fact that several 
territories were incorporated into the Assyrian provincial system only during 
the reign of Sargon,Ó?! the deportation of foreign ruling elites seems to have 
increased at that time. Rulers taken to Assyria together with their families in 
his reign include Kiakki of Sinuhtu in the region Tabal (Fuchs 1994: 92, 
Ann.69—70), Pisiri(s), king of Carchemish (Fuchs, PNA 3/I 997), Ambaris, king 
of the land of Bit-Purutas in south Anatolia (Fuchs 1994: 125, Ann. 201—202) 
and Marduk-apla-iddina of Bit-Iakin (Fuchs 1994: 228-9, Prunk. 131-3). Also 
Tarhun-azi, ruler of the land of Kammanu in south-eastern Anatolia, is said to 
have been taken together with his family to Assur (Fuchs 1994: 127, Ann. 211— 
13), and Mutallu, crown prince of Tarhu-lara, king of Gurgum, was taken 
together with his relatives to Assyria (Fuchs 1994: 131—2, Ann. 238-9). Occa- 
sionally ruling families were taken without the defeated ruler since he managed 
to flee, as in the case of Iamani, king of Ashdod (Fuchs 1994: 220, Prunk. 105), 
and Urzana, ruler of Musasir (Fuchs 1994: 113-4, Ann. 152-4). Also the fam- 
ily of the fugitive Mutallu, king of Kummuhu, was taken to Kalhu (Fuchs 
1994: 178, Ann. 404—8). In other instances the defeated ruler is explicitly stated 
to have been deported with no other relatives being mentioned. We can observe 
this for Hanünu, king of the city Hazzat (modern Gaza), who was taken to the 


661 For a detailed discussion of the Neo-Assyrian provinces, their localisation and their period 
of establishment, see Radner 2006a. 
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city of Assur (Fuchs 1994: 90, Ann. 56), for Gunzinanu, predecessor of the 
aforementioned Tarhun-azi, who was taken from his capital city Melid (Fuchs 
1994: 76, XIV.9-10), and for Bél-Sarru-usur, ruler of the city of KiSesim in 
western Iran (Fuchs 1994: 102, Ann. 94-95). Also the two Elamite fortress 
commanders Sa[...]nu and SingamSibu were led away (Fuchs 1994: 150-1, 
Ann. 295-7). Sargon's successors continued this policy: in the course of his 
first campaign against the south Sennacherib took off the wife of fugitive Mar- 
duk-apla-iddina (RINAP 3/1 1:32) and captured alive Adinu, a nephew of 
Marduk-apla-iddina, and he took away Basqanu, brother of Iati’e, queen of the 
Arabs (RINAP 3/1 1:28). In his fourth campaign Sennacherib also captured 
Marduk-apla-iddina's brothers whose escape attempt did not succeed (e.g. 
RINAP 3/1 15 iv 24^). Furthermore, daughters of Hezekiah, the submissive 
king of Judah, were brought to Nineveh (e.g. RINAP 3/1 16 iv 34) and Sidqá, 
king of Ashkelon, was deported to Assyria together with his wife, sons and 
daughters (RINAP 3/1 4:39). One of the best known cases of foreign ruling 
elites taken to Assyria in the reign of Esarhaddon is that of Taharqa, king of 
Kush, whose wife and crown prince Us-Anahuru as well as other sons and 
daughters were taken to Assyria; he himself was seriously wounded but is 
known to have fought against Assurbanipal.° Also in the reign of Esarhaddon 
Abdi-Milküti, king of Sidon, was beheaded, but his wife, sons and daughters 
were taken as booty (RINAP 4 1 ii 65-80) and defeated Asuhili, king of the 
city Arzá at the border of Egypt, was taken to Assyria (RINAP 4 1 iii 42). The 
latter is said to have been placed near the gate of the city centre of Nineveh 
and exposed to bears, dogs and pigs (RINAP 4 1 iii 42). Assurbanipal not only 
deported the wife, sons and daughters of defeated Dunanu, leader of the 
Gambulu tribe, to Assyria, he also took off Dunanu himself together with his 
brother Samgunu (Sama gunu); Dunanu was tortured to death in Nineveh 
(RINAP 5/1 3 vi 75-76). From Elam Assurbanipal took “king’s daughters" 
and “kings sisters" together with other family members. Ba'alu, king of 
Tyre, gave his daughter and his nieces to serve Assurbanipal as masennutus 
(“female treasurers”, see below) in order to appease the Assyrian king who 
besieged his city, cutting it off from water and food supply (RINAP 5/1 12 
ii 21-24”). Ba'alu was also willing to give his son, but Assurbanipal was gen- 
erous and gave him back to his father. Also Ualli, king of Mannea, sent his 
daughter to serve Assurbanipal as a masennutu after he had sent his crown 
prince Erisinni to Nineveh as his envoy.*9 Similarly, the tributary Mugallu, 


92 E.g. RINAP 4 98 r. 37-43; for Taharqa's activities during both reigns see Baker, PNA 
3/II 1317-8 s.v. Tarqü. 

663 RINAP 5/1 9 v 57-65 // 11 vi 81-95. 

664 RINAP 5/13 ii 50-57 // 6 iii 73-81” // 11 ii 56-62. 

665 RINAP 5/1 3 iii 80-88. According to Zawadzki (1995: 457-8) Erisinni was detained by 
the Assyrian court. However, this is not clearly expressed in the inscription. 
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king of Tabal, sent his daughter together with her rich dowry in order to serve 
the Assyrian king as masennutu (RINAP 5/1 3 ii 68-72). 

Many of the Assyrian conquests ended up with the removal of the local 
dynasts and their families, provided they did not manage to flee and were not 
killed during battle. Although their transfer to the main cities of the Assyrian 
heartland such as Kalhu (the family of Mutallu of Kummuhu) and Assur 
(Tarhun-azi from Kammanu; Hanünu from Hazzat) is only occasionally made 
explicit, this was presumably part of the usual procedure. The purpose of 
actions such as those described for the Gambulean Dunanu and Asuhili in the 
capital city Nineveh was to demonstrate Assyria's and its ruler's omnipotence 
in the known world in order to intimidate and to preserve the support of the 
population of Assyria and perhaps especially of the Assyrian elites who were 
residing in these cities. Furthermore, such acts seem to have been highly valu- 
able in view of their ceremonial and religious character. Although we lack 
information about the further treatment of deported local dynasties, defeated 
rulers may have usually met their unnatural death in Assyria. Since their inte- 
gration at court or elsewhere in Assyria would have been rather problematic— 
from a cultic as well as a practical point of view (e.g. they could try to mobilise 
anti-Assyrian powers)—isolation and murder may have been the most popular 
alternatives. One might even conclude that the sole reason for their transfer to 
Assyria was to stage and celebrate their murder. Although also other family 
members possibly suffered the same fate (as was perhaps the case with Sam- 
gunu, brother of Dunanu), individuals like US-Anahuru, crown prince of the 
Kushite king Taharqa, may have been absorbed into the Assyrian court, as was 
the case with the Arabian woman Tabü'a who was taken from the Arabs and 
raised in the palace in the reign of Sennacherib. After her “Assyrianisation”, 
she was installed as queen of the Arabs by Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 1 iv 15-16). 
Also Bel-ibni, a member of the Rab-bani family and a scion of a Babylonian, 
is said to have grown up in the palace of Sennacherib (RINAP 3/1 1:54) and 
was set on the throne of Babylon around 703. A long-term presence at the 
Assyrian court was also suggested for Nabti-Sallim, son of the Bit-Dakkuri tribal 
leader Balassu, who was placed on the Babylonian throne by Esarhaddon.966 
Hence, a central purpose of the incorporation of descendants of foreign elites 
into the Assyrian court was to raise pro-Assyrian puppets in order to make them 


666 RINAP 4 1 iii 69-70; see http://www.ucl.ac.uk/sargon/essentials/diplomats/royalmarriage/. 


Also the son of the Egyptian king Necho I spent time in Nineveh, was named Nabii-Sézibanni and 
installed as king of Arthribis in the reign of Assurbanipal (Radner 2012: 477). The two sons Abi- 
Ba’al and Adüni-Ba'al of the deceased king of Arwad, Iakin-Lii, are said to have been clothed by 
the Assyrian king and given into his entourage (RINAP 5/1 3 ii 84—95). Furthermore, inhabitants 
of the cities Papa and Lalluknu, who planned to make an anti-Assyrian coalition with the land of 
Kakme, are described as "dogs raised in the palace" of the Assyrian king Sargon (Fuchs 1994: 
94—5, Ann. 76—78). For other well-known men educated at the Assyrian court see Parpola 2007b: 
261, fn. 20, 267, fn. 43. 
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fit to rule over their homelands,°%7 and, as Radner (2012: 474) put it, the fact 
that they were brought to the Assyrian court as children certainly facilitated 
“pro-Assyrian indoctrination”. Another object of this policy was to force 
the loyalty of their distant home countries and tribes, subject to Assyria, for the 
sake of their lives.“ 

Such individuals can be defined as hostages who in Babylonian dialects, 
including Standard Babylonian, are referred to as /itu (CAD L 223). Zawadzki 
(1995: 450—4) examined the occurrences of this term in the Middle Assyrian 
and Neo-Assyrian inscriptions and noticed accumulations in the reigns of 
Tiglath-pileser I and ASSurnasirpal II, the latest reference dating to the reign of 
Sargon. As for the Neo-Assyrian attestations, Adad-nerari II took hostages 
from the land of Nairi (RIMA 2 A.0.99.2:32); A&&urnasirpal II from the land 
of Nirbu (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 ii 11), from Ahünu of Bit-Adini and Habinu of 
the city of Til-Abni (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 56), from Lubarna, king of Patina 
(RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 77) and from Labturi, ruler of Nirdun, provided that the 
term Sapru is used synonymously here for Dm Di? Shalmaneser III took hostages 
from Tullu, ruler of the city of Tanakun in the land of Qué (RIMA 3 A.0.102.14 
134). According to the latest reference to /itu, Sargon took hostages from 
sheikhs of the tribes Puqudu (in the south), Ru'ua and Hindanu (Fuchs 1994: 
147, Ann. 286). AII these hostages are either vaguely described as "their sons" 
or lack any specification, and thus /itu designates a rather loose selection of 
(male) descendants of the local elites, perhaps owed to the fact that the local 
elites in question were less well known by the Assyrians. A possible reason for 
the appearance of the term /itu in texts from after the reign of Sargon is that— 
similar to the increasing tendency to give more details about the human booty 
taken from abroad at this period—members of defeated elites taken off to 
Assyria were now preferably specified by name and status. This may be due 
to an alternative fashion in the compilation of royal inscriptions evoked by an 
increased interest in such details but is probably also owed to the fact that 
Assyria dealt with well-established court societies, with well-known power 
structures, which were also less easily kept under the yoke or under vassalage. 
In any case, the purpose of foreign elite members kept at the Neo-Assyrian 
court, either defined by name and family status or just referred to as "hostage", 
was the same. 


$67 Cf. Parpola and Watanabe 1988: XXI, also for additional, though less explicit, evidence. 

668 Zawadzki 1995: 456; Radner 2012: 473. Possibly also the mar ekallis bearing the names 
Musuraiu, Arbaiu and Akkaiu were deportees brought from conquered areas in their childhood 
and raised in the palace (see section 8.6.1 Origin). 

99 RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 ii 99; for Xaprütu see Zawadzki 1995: 450. As a more neutral term, 
however, it is otherwise used to refer to envoys, as, for instance, in SAA 1 1:5 or in ASSurnasirpal's 
account of the inauguration festivities in Kalhu (RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:143), and thus denotes 
temporary visitors at the Assyrian court instead, see below. 
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Apart from being taken by force (booty) or given under Assyrian pressure 
(tribute), some descendants of foreign ruling families “voluntarily”—pressured 
by the political situation in their homelands—sought out the Assyrian court: 
in the reign of Assurbanipal there seem to have been two incidents of elite 
Elamites seeking refuge at the Assyrian court together with their families and 
dignitaries. First, the sons (Ummanigas, Ummanappa, Tammaritu) and nephews 
(Kudurru, Parrü = sons of Ummanaldasu) of Urtaku fled after Teumman 
ascended the Elamite throne.%0 Second, Assurbanipal hosted another Tammaritu, 
an Elamite king whose throne was usurped by Indabibi, in his palace.?"! 

Members of foreign ruling families came to the Assyrian court also through 
a mutual exchange of royal children, in order to seal the favourable relationship 
between two states as happened between Esarhaddon and the Elamite king 
Urtaku.°” For the same purpose dynastic marriages were arranged, a practice 
which is well known for the diplomatic relationships between Egypt, the Hittite 
kingdom, Mittanni, Assyria and Babylonia in the second half of the second 
millennium. For the first millennium BCE such arrangements are known 
for Adad-nerari II and the Babylonian king Nabi-Sumu-iskun (Parpola and 
Watanabe 1988: XVIID, and may be indicated (though not proven) by Assyrian 
queens bearing West Semitic names, as is the case with Iaba (wife of Tiglath- 
pileser III), Atalia (wife of Sargon) and Naqra (wife of Sennacherib). For each 
of the three queens observations have been made as to possible connections 
with foreign dynasties and it is especially Atalia for whom a descent from the 
Judean royal family is assumed.” Similar arrangements are indicated by sub- 
missive kings who handed over their daughters together with their dowry 
(nuduntá) to the Assyrian king, as was, for instance, the case with the ruler 
Lubarna in the reign of ASSurnasirpal II and the ruler Mutallu in the reign of 
Shalmaneser III (see above). Another example is Hadianu, ruler of Damascus, 
who handed over his sister together with her dowry in the reign of Shalmaneser 
IV (RIMA 3 A.0.105.1:4-10). In the reign of Assurbanipal subject rulers 
are said to have handed over their nieces and daughters together with dowry 
to the Assyrian king in order to serve him as “female treasurers” (ana epés 
abarakkütu).9"* In the present context this term may refer to a pool of second 


670 RINAP 5/1 3 iv 68-79 // 7 v 35-47. There are three letters preserved which were written 
by Tammaritu. They show that he was educated at the Assyrian court (Parpola 2007b: 261, fn. 20). 

671 RINAP 5/1 9 iii 12-20 // 11 iv 3-12. See Baker and Waters, PNA 3/II 1306-8, for the two 
distinct Elamites named Tammaritu attested in the reign of Assurbanipal. 

6? Note the introduction formula of SAA 16 1; cf. Parpola and Watanabe 1988: XVII. 

673 See Dalley 2008: 171; the same family relationships were assumed for Iabá (Dalley 2008: 
171) and Naqr'a (for a critical discussion about her origin see Melville 1999: 13-6). 

%4 The designation MI.IGI.DUB is already attested in Old Babylonian sources and translated 
as “house-keeper” or “female steward” (CAD A/I 31-2 s.v. abarakkatu); on her engagement in 
the kitchen of the palace in Mari see Ziegler (1999: 98—9). Here, we have a Standard Babylonian 
reference, but—analogous to the reading of LU.IGI.DUB as masennu in Neo-Assyrian sources 
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wives of the king who were incorporated into the women's quarters of the 
palace. 'Their position in comparison to the ordinary palace women was pos- 
sibly enhanced, as one assumes for female descendants of foreign elites at the 
Assyrian court in general. Such intercultural liaisons were usually arranged by 
the sending of female family members PI" but we also learn of a marriage of a 
male descendant of the Egyptian court into the Assyrian court: the Egyptian 
Susinqu (Shoshenq), first witness to a house sale which took place in the reign 
of Sennacherib, is qualified as “brother-in-law (hatnu) of the king” (SAA 6 
142 r. 12). As a possible member of one of the Delta dynasties, he may have 
been married to Sadditu, daughter of Sennacherib, or another female relative 
of his (Radner 2012: 472-3). 

In view of these data, foreigners deployed by or residing in the Assyrian 
palaces must have been numerous, and their numbers presumably increased in 
the last 150 years or so of the empire. Such a development not only led to 
Assyrians, Arameans and other ethnicities fulfilling their tasks side-by-side, but 
also to an ethnic mixture which even encompassed the Assyrian elites, includ- 
ing the king’s immediate family. Otherwise, foreign delegations had their short- 
stay visits at the Assyrian court on the occasion of festivities, mediations or 
routine visits in order to hand over audience gifts or tribute. We may first think 
of the 5,000 emissaries (siru), specified as envoys (Sapru), from the lands of 
Suhu, Hindanu, Patina, Hatti, Tyre, Sidon, Gurgum, Melid, HubuSkia, Gilzanu, 
Kumme and Musasir who attended the banquet on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the new capital Kalhu in the reign of ASSurnasirpal II (RIMA 2 
A.0.101.30: 143-7). Especially from the correspondence of Tiglath-pileser III 
and Sargon II we learn of individual foreign delegations visiting the king 
at court, as is the case with the emissaries of the land of Qué who were on 
their way to the palace together with an interpreter (targumdnu) and audience 
gifts to greet the king on the 30" of Addaru (SAA 19 54). In another letter, the 
king is informed about Iala[...], crown prince of Andia, who is approaching 
(the king’s palace) (SAA 5 171). He is accompanied by an Assyrian agent 
(Sa-qurbiiti) and brings altogether 51 horses. The same group is joined by the 
Mannean emissary Abat-Sarri-usur. Though tribute was also handed over to 
state officials (and not necessarily to the king himself),9"6 a central purpose of 
foreign delegations approaching the king was to hand over gifts (rewarded by 


(see section 14.8 The masennu (treasurer))—it is read masennutu (and masenniitu for the abstract 
term) in Neo-Assyrian texts. For other references see an administrative record from Nineveh 
(SAA 7 26:5”) and the lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 233 r. viii 53). 

$75 Also the Assyrian kings married their daughters into foreign courts, as is well-known 
for Ahat-abiSa, daughter of Sargon, who became wife of Ambaris, king of Tabal (Aro-Valjus, 
PNA 1/I 59 s.v. Ahat-abiSa 1). 

676 E.g. according to SAA 19 178, two emissaries from Ekron delivered 7 talents 34 minas of 
silver to Sarru-[...]. 
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presents in return).9" The regular presence of richly-loaded emissaries from 
abroad in Assyria (and in its palaces) ensured the goodwill of the Assyrian king 
and sustained mutual agreements (usually referred to as adé).9* They were a 
secure sign of the flourishing state under the aegis of the king, as we can read 
in a letter of the scholar Sumaia to (the crown prince) Assurbanipal who wishes 
the addressee to receive emissaries from all the lands, as does his father, king 
Esarhaddon (SAA 16 35 r. 57-10). Visits of emissaries at court also involved 
other matters, as is the case with some Subrian emissaries who were on their 
way to the king (in the month Addaru) in order to negotiate about Assyrian 
subjects who had fled to Subria (SAA 5 52). Judging by their long journey, 
such delegations may have spent a while in the imperial centre of Assyria 
where they were presumably accommodated in the vicinity of the palace. Their 
presence at court is also clear from administrative documents recording food 
and drink allocations. Unspecified emissaries received sheep, according to a 
record of tribute distributed to palace officials and others (SAA 11 36 r. i 15), 
and leeks, grapes and titipu-fruits were meant for unspecified emissaries in 
a record of ilkakate payments settled for the palace (CTN 3 87 r. 29-30). As 
guests of the court one would expect them to have also been supplied with 
ordinary food rations by the palace. This is indicated by an administrative 
record about the consumption of bread, beer and fodder according to which the 
emissaries staying in Kilizi were provided with foodstuffs or fodder for their 
horses.9? However, we also know about a delegation from Kummuhu, bringing 
tribute, who stayed in the “house of the Kummuheans" and “ate their own 
bread" (SAA 1 33:8-14). Judging by the aforementioned emissaries from Qué 
who came to visit the king together with an interpreter as well as the Mannean 
interpreter listed in a record about envoys (SAA 11 31:7—8), foreign delega- 
tions brought their own interpreters with them. There is only a single entry for 
an unspecified interpreter in a wine list (CTN 1 18 r. 8”) and another one in an 
administrative record about horses(?) (ND 2707 r. 4”) which possibly refer 
to interpreters deployed at the Assyrian court. As with the aforementioned 
festivities on the occasion of the inauguration of Kalhu, the participation of 
emissaries in special events at the Assyrian capital is also indicated by Elamite 
emissaries who are provided with a Sapputu-bowl of wine according to a wine 
list dating to 784 (CTN 3 145 r. iv 26). The term siru does not occur elsewhere 


$7 Cf. Radner 2007a: 216—9. She refers to SAA 7 58, which records precious items (mainly 
jewellery) handed over to visiting delegations, and the letter SAA 1 29 according to which (the 
crown prince) Sennacherib dressed a Mannean messenger, who had handed over a horse and an 
audience gift, in purple (SAA 1 29 r. 18-21). 

678 See e.g. SAA 1 76 about the treaty tablet (ruppi adé) of Gurdi brought by his emissaries 
to the Inner City. 

679 ND 2803 i 19. Although these references do not include details of where the emissaries 
come from, it is to be assumed that these were foreign emissaries, provided that the title “emis- 
sary” did not denote an office but was bestowed on the occasion of a foreign mission. 
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in the wine lists presumably relating to yearly events in a military context 
(Fales 1994: 370), but numerous ethnic groups (apart from the aforementioned 
musicians and domestics) are listed as recipients of wine here.99? Sections 
dealing with different ethnicities usually occur at the very end of a wine list 
and are often separated from the remainder by a horizontal line.5?! Another 
peculiarity pertains to the unit of measurements given along with these entries: 
in contrast to the remainder of the recipients, whose amounts of wine are usu- 
ally expressed in the standard measures of capacity sūtu and qñ, the various 
different ethnic groups are provided with Sapputu-bowls of wine. As we have 
seen, this is also true for the Elamite emissaries, who, moreover, are also listed 
together with other foreigners at the end of a wine list. Therefore, it is likely 
that the numerous unspecified foreigners also represent foreign delegates who 
were only temporarily present in the Assyrian Capital Di? Their visit perhaps 
coincided with this yearly event and the fact that many of the wine lists date 
to the months Addaru or Nisannu (Fales 1994: 365—6) reminds us of the emis- 
saries who were on their way to the Assyrian palace in Addaru. This strength- 
ens the impression that emissaries approached the Assyrian capital specifically 
around the turn of the year, though tribute payments are also known to have 
been made in the sixth month.% As to an explanation for the Sapputu-bowls 
I suggest that the ordinary recipients, in contrast to the emissaries, had their 
own drinking vessels at hand.“ 

Judging by the personnel, courtiers and in-laws permanently in the Assyrian 
palaces and the temporary visitors from abroad, the Assyrian court accommo- 
dated numerous ethnicities. This conglomerate of ethnicities was certainly less 
developed in comparison with what we know from the Persian court, but it may 
nevertheless be regarded as its forerunner.°® As with the Persians, multi- 
ethnicity at court reflected the great extent of the empire which, apart from its 
provincial domains, also involved various submissive kingdoms and vassal 


$39 A list of the various different ethnicities mentioned in the wine lists is provided by Kinnier 
Wilson (1972: 91). A detailed study of the listed ethnicities in comparison with the known cam- 
paigning activities is omitted here since the dates of the majority of the wine lists remain unknown 
or insecure. 

$3! For sections separated with horizontal lines see CTN 1 4 r. 14-19; 5 r. 12-14; 8 r. 137-18’; 
23 r. 7—14. Other sections of foreigners put at the end of a wine list: CTN 1 9 r. 21 22^; 14 
r. 4-5; CTN 3 19 r. 7-12. 

682 Contra Kinnier Wilson (1972: 91) who interprets them as prisoners of war present in 
Assyria because of their exotic appearance and their manpower. 

855 Sennacherib reports to the king Sargon about tribute delivered by the Ashdodites in Ta&ritu 
(SAA 1 29 r. 22-6). Perhaps the emissaries’ presence around the turn of the year on the occasion 
of festivities was kept separate from their visits in order to hand over tribute. 

684 The references to Sapputu-bowls meant for pot stands (kannu) in the wine lists (CTN 1 3 
ii 2; 11 r. 21) suggest that the differentiation results from the fact that bowls were handed out 
(instead of the liquid only). 

$55 For the various ethnicities associated with the Persian court and imperial administration 
see Briant 2002: 347—52. 
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states mainly located in the west (and partly incorporated into the provincial 
system in the course of expansion). The empire as such comprised a mixture 
of various different ethnicities (not least thanks to deportations on a massive 
scale), but this certainly cumulated at its centre, the Assyrian court. The 
existence of exotic women and foreign specialists not only affected the royal 
family but also the picture of the Assyrian court gained by outsiders of a pros- 
perous rulership and luxurious court life. As argued by Liverani and Radner, 
the incorporation of foreigners into the Assyrian court especially in the 
7 century was presumably also a tactical move in order to deploy foreign 
guards for the greater safety of the royal family members. As indicated by 
people such as the Egyptian Putisiri, listed in a record mainly dealing with 
court personnel (SAA 7 5 r. i 20), foreigners could gain access to the Assyrian 
power structures and were not restricted to passive roles. 


10 THE KING'S SCHOLARS 


Scholars as part of the royal court are known at Old Babylonian Mari 
(Charpin 2011) and in the Middle Assyrian period (Jakob 2003: 522-37). 
While there is some evidence for their presence at the Assyrian court of the 
9" and 8!" centuries,°°° we are especially well informed about scholars active 
in the 7^ century thanks to the correspondence of kings Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal with their scholars. With Parpola's exhaustive study of this cor- 
pus (comprising more than 350 letters) it became accessible to wider scholar- 
ship in 1970 (LAS I), followed by the publication of the highly valuable 
commentaries and appendices in 1983 (LAS II). The letters were re-edited by 
Parpola in 1993 (as SAA 10).9*7 In addition to these letters, more than 550 
contemporary omen reports were edited by Hunger in 1992 (SAA 8), and 
about 350 queries and extispicy reports (or fragments thereof) from the same 
period were re-edited in 1990 by Starr (SAA 4). Mainly based on these cor- 
pora and with the help of other sources such as royal inscriptions and admin- 
istrative records, studies dedicated to scholars at court have been published 
more recently by Luukko (2007), Radner (2009, 2011) and others. In addition 
to these, my brief remarks here rely especially on Parpola's introductions to 
LAS II (pp. XIV-XXD and SAA 10 (pp. XIII-XXVID. 

The five principal categories of scholars forming part of the Assyrian court 
are the tupsarru (“astrologer”, in full: tupsarru Enüma Anu Enlil), the asipu 
(“exorcist”), the bari (“diviner”), the asi (“physician”) and the kali 


686 Radner 2011: 362-3. Note e.g. the wine lists, constantly recording physicians, diviners, 
exorcists and augurs as recipients of wine. 
687 SAA 16 (Chapter 10) and 18 (Chapter 9) include additions to SAA 10 (and 13). 
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(“chanter’’).°°8 They were usually well versed in more than one discipline, and 
they also included Babylonians.$5? Considered as “wise men”, they held 
together the basic scholarly disciplines in Assyria, each headed by a “chief” 
(rab-x) and involving “apprentices” (didabii, Xamallá, sehru). Among the 
"wise men" Parpola distinguishes between an "inner circle" and an "outer 
circle”, with only the “inner circle" standing in regular direct contact with the 
king SU Apart from consisting of representatives of the five well-established 
scholarly disciplines, the inner circle was complemented by augurs (dagil 
issüri), well known from Kummuhu, possibly only in the 7" century, and Egyp- 
tian scholars (Aartibu) and Egyptian scribes (tupsarru musurdiu) following 
the conquest of Egypt in 671.9?! For the reign of Esarhaddon, Parpola counts 
17 individuals belonging to the “inner circle” (several of them being highest 
officials), with the number of the entire scholarly staff at court possibly amount- 
ing to 45 persons (based on SAA 7 1, cf. Radner 2009: 366-7). In addition to 
the written communication, periodic face-to-face meetings took place between 
the king and his scholars, who presumably lived outside but in the vicinity of 
the palace, though occasionally also in more distant locations.9?? Furthermore, 
individuals such as Akkullanu, who was priest of Assur and astrologer (accord- 
ing to the numerous astrological reports he sent to the king), indicate that 
the scholars were strongly linked with the temple sphere and, hence, spent a 
considerable part of their time in temples.99^ Judging by the close blood relation- 
ships among the "inner circle" (which is clear especially from the colophons), 
its members came from a few privileged families who passed on their knowl- 
edge from father to son.°% The close relationship between these families and 
the royal family might have been maintained for centuries, a circumstance 


688 Parpola 1993: XIII, fn. 1 for further descriptions (the translations do not reflect all their 
skills and activities); for focussed studies see, for instance, Jean 2006 (asipu) and Robson 2011 
(bari). 

689 E.g. the exorcist Bel-usezib active in the reigns of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon (Fabritius, 
PNA UU 338-9 s.v. Bel-usezib 1). Note also the wine lists recording “Kassite” diviners, e.g. 
CTN 1 12:4”. 

99? Parpola 1983a: XV-XX; 1993: XXV-XXVII, Table 1. 

99! Cf. the compilation of the administrative list SAA 7 1. For a discussion of augurs from 
Syria and Anatolia and Egyptian scholars present in Assyria see Radner 2009. Although augurs 
are already recorded in wine lists dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III, she suggests that they 
were not part of the royal entourage, thus “the inner circle”, before the reign of Sennacherib 
(see Radner 2009: 231—8; 2011: 367-8). 

9? The best known example is the scholar Mar-Issar stationed in Babylonia. For the scholars’ 
accommodation outside the palace but within the capital city, see Parpola (1983a: XX, referring 
to SAA 10 7, 202, 324). 

$95 For Akkullanu see Pearce and Radner, PNA 1/I 95-6 s.v. Akkullanu 1. 

99^ Also, the kal (LU.US.KU) and especially the kalamahu (LU.US.KU.MAH), had a close 
connection to the temple (see Menzel 1981 233-7). 

$5 Parpola 1983a: XVII; Radner 2011: 363. 

996 See Radner 2011: 363 with further literature. 
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which offered great potential for exerting influence and accumulating power at 
court. These family ties, built up over centuries, are also a strong hint that 
scholars were rarely Sa-résis. It has been suggested by Radner (2011: 363) that 
this is because of an alternative career of "learned men" in the temple, where 
they undoubtedly had to be physically intact. 

Scholars formed an essential part of the Assyrian court. Able to read the 
divine signs and to react to them, they assisted the king, the earthly repre- 
sentative of the god Assur, in order to maintain the path intended by the gods 
which was indispensable for the upkeep of Assyria.9?" Parpola (1993: XXIV) 
attributes to them a prophylactic and an advisory function, with the latter lead- 
ing to their important role within the process of royal decision-making (Radner 
2009). This involved state affairs as well as personal matters of members of 
the royal family, including their physical well-being. Furthermore, royal 
inscriptions were compiled with the benefit of the scribal lore and expertise of 
the chief scribe who, at the same time, could have been a royal tutor (ummánu).9?? 
The royal tutor was also responsible for the education of the crown prince, who 
was one of the few (or even the only other) individual(s) (apart from the king) 
to whom scholars were permanently assigned." This restriction supports 
the impression of the crown's unique claim on scholars, as, for instance, pointed 
out by Frahm (2011: 519). 

Tutors maintained an advisory function for their former protégé after the 
crown prince's accession to the Assyrian throne."?! The nature of such relation- 
ships, already starting in the childhood or youth of the intended successor to 
the throne, can be regarded as distinct from those maintained between the king 
and his state officials. The relationship between the crown and his scholars has 
been characterised as one of patronage, with the king (and the crown prince) 
being patron(s) and the scholars his (their) clients, involving “mutual exchange 
of goods and services" (Radner 2011: 363-4, Robson 2011: 605-7, both with 


$7 Parpola 1993: XV-XVII, XXI-XXII; cf. Part I, section 7.2 Assyrian kingship. 

995 This was in the care of physicians and exorcists judging by Adad-Sumu-usur, exorcist of 
Esarhaddon (Jean 2006: 117-8, 121-2, on the tasks of the exorcists at court in general see Jean 
2006: 115-28). See Jakob (2003: 535-6) for the close connection of the asás' and asipus' lore. 

99? Luukko 2007: 228, fn. 5, 232; Frahm 2011: 521-2; Radner 2011: 364. 

79 E.g. the exorcist Remütu (SAA 10 257 r. 4, SAA 7 1 i 15). We know from several letters 
to the king that the scholars took care of various royal family members; their treatment, however, 
seems to have taken place under the auspices of the king (cf. Jean 2006: 124—7). Two possible 
explanations are offered here for the fact that the physician Birtaiu was a subordinate of the rab 
ša-rēši in the reign of Adad-nérari III (CTN 2 17 r. 17). It is either due to a change of policies 
over time (and increasing precautions by the crown) or only physicians (out of the whole range 
of scholars) were assigned to officials since their knowledge was regarded as less problematic for 
sharing with others. 

70! The ummánu's remarkable position among the scholars of the “inner circle" is further 
underlined by lists of Assyrian kings and their tutors, cf. Frahm 2011: 516; Zamazalová 2011: 
319—20. According to Parpola (1995: 380) he forms part of the “tree of life", the royal council, 
together with the seven magnates (see in short in Part I, section 7.3 The king's magnates). 
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reference to Westbrook 2005). In contrast to the king's magnates, for whom 
Radner envisages a bureaucratic link with the king, scholars “had no formal 
claims to their position” but relied on personal perceptions, as also indicated 
by the tone of their letters occasionally being mere petitions full of com- 
plaints.”?? While their close relationship to the king, on the one hand, meant a 
close connection to power, it also caused them to rely on an unpredictable 
covenant. Their trump, namely their excellent scholarly qualifications—note 
also the designation “able scholars" (SAA 10 160 r. 35: ummáni le'üti)—pro- 
tected them only to a certain extent since the king could easily replace them 
by other candidates and therefore competition was a daily challenge among 
the scholars of the Assyrian court. Nevertheless, as long as they did not fall 
under disgrace but could provide their expertise (either in collaboration or in 
competition with other scholars), they had a great impact on royal behaviour 
and action, not necessarily in a negative but in an academic and supporting 
way.?03 

Thanks to the elaborate petitions of scholars to the king, one gets the impres- 
sion that they did not benefit from great wealth but even suffered from pov- 
erty. Since these letters are intended to underline the sender's bad situation, 
one is entitled to be cautious. Also the well known letter of an unknown sender 
reporting on the tiny house of the chief scribe (SAA 16 89) may indicate this, 
but it does not serve as a definite proof since we lack its actual background.7?* 
As a general scenario, I suggest that as long as scholars maintained a good 
reputation before the king, they were properly supplied, but they were by no 
means able to accumulate properties to the extent attested for high- and mid- 
dle-ranking officials, including military functionaries in the 7^ century. They 
are not to be counted among the upper echelons of Assyrian court society 
(Radner 2011: 364). 


11 THE ROYAL TOMBS 


Several men attested in 7"-century sources were affiliated to the establish- 
ments bet Sarrani and bet kimahhi, both of which are associated with the burial 
places of the royal family. These men either bore the titles rab bét-Sarrani 
and Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrdni respectively or were qualified as “of the bet kimahhi” 
and once “of the kimahhu”. 


702 The tone of the letters of the scholars differs from those of high-ranking officials certainly 
also because the scholars wrote their letters themselves, whereas the officials employed a scribe. 
73 Radner 2011: 366, with reference to Parpola 1983a. Radner (2011: 374) proposes that in 
the reign of Esarhaddon the scholars’ role developed from passive advisors towards “official 
policy-makers" and that their relationship to the king approached that between magnates and king. 
74 Luukko 2007: 246-8; with a contrasting view Frahm 2011: 519. 
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11.1 The bet Sarrani 


There are a few functionaries attested with the titles Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani, 
written [LÜ]/LÜ*.34-UGU-É-MAN.MES(-ni), LÜ*.5a-CUGU-É-LUGAL. 
MES-ni, LÜ.Sd-UGU-EN-LUGAL," and rab bét-farráni, written LU*. 
GAL-É-MAN.MES. In addition, the royal Sa-rési Nabü-&ezibanni is qualified 
as Sa-muhhi-bèt-Sarrani, written §4-UGU-E-LUGAL.MES (SAA 14 61 r. 2) 
and $4-UGU-É-MAN.MES-ni (SAA 14 60 r. 4). As pointed out by Ebeling 
(1954: 18-9), the term bet Xarràni ma'düti (“house of many kings"), twice 
mentioned in a list of offerings (SAA 12 81 i 7^, r. 5), refers to the burial place 
of Assyrian kings.’°° This final resting place for royal ancestors was situated 
in the Old Palace of Assur, where out of seven known tombs three were iden- 
tified as the burial places of A&sür-bel-kala (who reigned in the 11" century), 
ASSurnasirpal II and Sam&i-Adad V (Haller 1954: 170-81). Attested from 
the Middle Assyrian period on (reign of Ninurta-tukulti-A38ir, 12 century), 
the bet Sarrani mainly occurs as a recipient of offerings in both the Middle 
Assyrian and the Neo-Assyrian sources (Donbaz 1992: 121—2). As for the 
functionaries related to this establishment, to my knowledge only attested in 
the first millennium BCE, already discussed in brief by Radner (1999a: 96—7), 
there is an early reference to the Sa-munhhi-bét-Sarrani in the decree of the 
appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a, to whom the official is assigned in the 
context of the construction of the new imperial capital Kalhu (SAA 12 83 r. 16). 
An origin in Assur, as with the other functionaries listed here, may be indicated 
by the broken section at the beginning of the document (SAA 12 83:6”). The 
presence of the Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani in Assur is better indicated by the other 
references: Nabti-Sezibanni is attested as a witness in three legal documents 
dating to the reigns of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal, either originating from 
Assur (SAAB 9 75 r. 28) or said to come from Nineveh but indicating a close 
connection with Assur." Here he is twice referred to as Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani 
and once occurs as (royal) Sa-rési overseeing the bet Sarrani. The same man is 
probably also attested in another legal document, where a Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani 
(name lost) is recorded as the owner of an estate (house) adjoining the one 


705 The EN in LU.$4-UGU-EN-LUGAL (SAA 14 62 r. 8^) is to be emended to É, and the 
plural marker for LUGAL is missing: LU.$4-UGU-É'-LUGAL.(ME3). This is to be interpreted 
as Sa-bét-Sarrdani because the title bearer, Nabü-Sezibanni, is attested with this title elsewhere 
(SAAB 9 75 r. 28). 

106 Menzel (1981 II: T 21-2, nos. 18 and 19; cf. Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXXIII) adds that 
the term bet Sarradni ma'dütim corresponds well with bet Sarrani mētūti, “house of the dead 
kings". 

77 SAA 14 61 r. 1-2 and 60 r. 3-4; 14 62 r. 8’. Apart from Nabiò-8ezibanni, the palace 
manager Ahu-eriba, mentioned in SAA 14 62 r. 6^, is also attested in a document from Assur 
(StAT 3 104 Le. 2). Also, the witness ASSir-issé’a, Sa-rési of [...], listed in SAA 14 62 r. 14^, is 
presumably identical with a homonymous man mentioned in three texts from Assur (SAAB 9 79 
r. 5°; 124 r. 11; StAT 3 105 r. 7); cf. Radner, PNA 1/I 190 s.v. Aššūr-issē’a 4. 
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being sold (StAT 1 23:4”). Judging by the origin of the tablet, the property in 
question was located in Assur, corresponding to the Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani’s 
sphere of action. As written on the tablet, it was located next to that of the 
household overseer and the chief(?) farmhand of the commander-in-chief as 
well as the carpenter and the brewer of the household of the crown prince. 
There is only one rab bét-Sarrani, namely Sulmu-ahhé, attested as a witness in 
a broken legal document (StAT 1 19 r. 8-9”). Although the rab bét-Sarrani 
must also have been concerned with the royal burial facilities in Assur, it 
remains uncertain whether the two terms were synonyms.’ This is, however, 
plausible since both titles indicate an administrative function with supervisory 
responsibilities, probably also including the construction and upkeep of the bet 
Sarrani, though I do not suppose that construction works were their main 
responsibility (contra Radner 1999a: 97).70? 


11.2 The bet kimahhi 


Functionaries who were concerned with the bet kimahhi were designated 
Sa-bét-kimahhi (written $a/54-É-KI.MAH) or bore the title “Sa-rési of the 
bèt kimahhi” (written LU.SAG $4-É-KI.MAH). In addition, there is a single 
reference to the kimahhdiu (written KIMAH-a-a, in StAT 2 206 r. 6). The bet 
kimahhi, literally meaning “house of the tomb”,”!? is not attested before the 
Neo-Assyrian period and is usually translated as mausoleum or burial chamber. 
Lundstróm (2000: 13—5) assumed that the bet kimahhi has to be distinguished 
from the subterranean tomb (Aimahhu) itself and that it rather constituted an 
overground place (of one or several rooms) where the ancestral cult and offer- 
ings took place." He admitted that the bet kimahhi may alternatively also 
designate the entire grave construction (including the kimahhu, with reference 
to the letter SAA 10 352 mentioning the bet kimahhi for the substitute king), 
but such a basic distinction is plausible, also (or especially) judging by the 
personnel associated with it. Though the term bet kimahhi (unlike the term bet 
Sarrdni) does not per se denote one specific place, it primarily refers to the 
royal graves in the Old Palace of Assur,”!? as also pointed out by Menzel (1981 
I: 35) who further stresses its connection with the Aššur Temple. 


78 Such an identification is supported by, for instance, the Middle Assyrian synonyms rab 
gind'e and Sa-muhhi-gina’é (Jakob 2003: 175-81). 

79 Though the rab ekalli was concerned with the construction of palaces (SAA 1 99), this was 
certainly not his main task. 

710 For the Sumerian loanword kimahhu, to be translated as grave or tomb, see CAD K 370-8 
s.v. kimalu; cf. AHw 478 s.v. kima(h)hu(m). It already occurs in Old Babylonian texts (Mari) but 
is mainly attested in texts dating to the first millennium BCE (cf. Lundstróm 2000: 9). 

7! The same view was only recently taken by Hauser (2012: 65-8). 

7? The bet kimahhi of Assurbanipal is mentioned in a list (drawn up during his lifetime) 
otherwise referring to various members of Esarhaddon’s family (Weidner 1939-41: 213-6). The 
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Since we therefore expect the “(Sa-résis/men) of the bet kimahhi" to be 
active in Assur, it is less surprising that they occur as witnesses in legal texts 
from Assur.?!3 Also the broken conveyance document said to have been found 
in Nineveh, listing two sa-résis of the bet kimahhi as witnesses (SAA 14 62 
r. 9^, 10^), rather originates from Assur (see above). These people also occur 
in another capacity in legal records from Assur: the Sa-bét-kimahhi Kisir-AsSür 
acts as a surety (urki'u) for a “bought (slave)” in a conveyance document from 
Assur (StAT 3 105 r. 22-23). Assuming that the surety implied possible restitu- 
tion in the form of commodities (for instance silver), Kisir-Aššür must have 
had some financial resources. This is supported by the Sa-bét-kimahhi 
Kakkullanu who is listed along with three shekels (of silver) in a record of joint 
trading enterprise (Radner 2016 L.37:13—14^). Nevertheless, these functionar- 
ies were rather low-ranking and may have had a status similar to other Sa-(bét-) 
x officials such as the Sa-béti-Sanie. As for their tasks, they were presumably 
concerned with the offerings presented in the bet kimahhi."^ Lacking clerical 
functions themselves, as also indicated by the fact that some of them were 
Sa-résis, they presumably prepared the offerings while the appropriate rituals 
were performed by priests. Not forming part of the clerics, they were palatial 
appointees overseeing the cultic procedures for ancestral members of the royal 
family. Since the terms bet kimahhi and kimahhu were not necessarily used as 
synonyms, the single reference to a kimahhdiu (StAT 2 206 r. 6) could refer to 
an employee making arrangements in the underground crypts, while the others 
were occupied in the overground structures where the ancestor worship and 
supply primarily took place. However, it is also possible that kimahhdiu is just 
a sloppy expression for the very same type of employee. Whether the late 
appearance of the personnel of the bet kimahhi—they are not attested prior to 
the reign of Assurbanipal—is coincidental or is due to a late development can- 
not be determined. The general impression of an increasing concern with palace 
life and family shown by the late Neo-Assyrian kings supports the latter pos- 
sibility. The care of royal tombs and the ancestral cult must have been a central 
issue also before the 7" century, but the permanent appointment of separate 


bet kimahhi of EXarra-hammat, queen of Esarhaddon, is mentioned in royal inscriptions and 
administrative documents and—unlike the tombs of the Neo-Assyrian queens Mullissu- 
mukanniSat-Ninua (ASSurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III), Iabá (Tiglath-pileser III) and Atalia 
(Sargon II) found in the North-West Palace of Kalhu—may have been also located in the Old 
Palace of Assur (Radner, PNA 1/II 406-7 s.v. ESarra-hammat). 

73 StAT 3 3 r. 37; note also the kimahhdiu Mannu-ki-Nabü (StAT 2 206 r. 6). 

7^ SAA 7 197 seems to list offerings made in the bèt kimahhi, as indicated by the phrase 
an-ni-á ina É-KI.MAH-hi inr. 11° (cf. SAA 7 206 r. 3). Their leftovers may have been meant 
for the Inner City according to the note a-na URU.SA-URU in r. 12’. Leftovers of offerings 
meant for the bet kimahhi of ESarra-hammat are attested in SAA 12 81 i 9, r. i 6-7. The “soup 
(asüdu) of the bet kimahhi” is mentioned in a few legal documents from Assur (SAAB 9 77:8- 
97; 94:4; 82:27); see Deller et al. 1995: 48. 
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staff to these funerary facilities and the latter's institutionalisation might have 
been an innovation of late Neo-Assyrian kings. 

In addition to the above discussed functionaries related to the bet kimahhi, 
there is a shepherd of the regular sheep offerings (ra'i dari) attested (name lost) 
as a witness in a broken legal document (StAT 1 30 r. 4-5”). Although the [ša] 
is restored, this shepherd was likely assigned to the bert kimahhi and as such 
herded the sheep intended for the regular offerings in the bet kimahhi. Since 
the supply for the antecedents played a dominant role in the bet kimahhi, it is 
not surprising that shepherds were specifically assigned to this institution. 
In the light of this shepherd, the emendation of the designation ENGAR sa 
É-KI.MAH to LU $4 É-KLMAH in SAAB 5 51 r. 31, as proposed by the 
editors, is not necessary and a farmer of the bet kimahhi corresponds perfectly 
with the shepherd for regular offerings.’!° While Sa-résis took care of the bet 
kimahhi and its offering activities, the commodities for these offerings were 
provided by specific professionals. 


11.3 Summary 


In contrast to the “of the bet kimahhi", the personnel associated with 
the bét-Sarrdni had overall responsibilities and may have also commanded the 
previously mentioned functionaries. This is supported by the impression that 
the bet kimahhi usually denotes a single burial place, whereas the bet Sarrani 
rather is an overall term for all the royal graves (including those of other mem- 
bers of the royal family) set up in the Old Palace of Assur. This is supported 
by a record of meat distribution where the bet Sarrdni is followed by the bet 
kimahhi of EXarra-hamat, queen of Esarhaddon."!ó Furthermore, Nabü-gamil 
and Sulmu-Sarri, Sa-résis of the bèt kimahhi, listed as witnesses in a legal 
record (SAA 14 62 r. 8, 9^), are preceded by Nabii-8ézibanni, the Sa-muhhi-bét 
Sarrani. This witness list also demonstrates that there was more than one Sa-rési 
of the bet kimahhi active at a time, though presumably only one supervisor was 
appointed over the bet-*arrani. 

Individuals of both offices were occasionally qualified as Sa-resis, which 
seems to be a relevant characteristic of those concerned with the burial facilities 
of the royal family. Assuming that the entire staff of the bet Sarrani, including 
several " (he) of the bet kimahhi", were Sa-résis, these offices were not part of 
the temple but rather palatial appointees. This is supported by their association 
with palace officials, as in StAT 1 23 (referring to personnel of the household 


75 Cf. Menzel 1981 I: 231; Radner 1999a: 129. The “maintenance field of the bet šarri” 
(SAA 14 460:57: ma-'u-u-te ša É-LUGAL 'x* [x x]) which is possibly to be restored as bèt 
Sarrani. 

76 SAA 12 8117’, 9’, r. 15, 6, cf. Donbaz 1992: 122. 
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of the crown prince) and SAA 14 62 (also witnessed by the palace manager). 
The fact that the latter document also lists temple officials, such as the temple 
supervisor and the temple scribe, is easily explained by their association with 
the Assur Temple because of their place of employ (Assur) and their concerns 
(offerings). 


12 THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FOOD SUPPLY 


This section discusses officials who were concerned with the management 
of different kinds of foods including the “chief cook" (rab nuhatimmi), 
the “chief confectioner" (rab karkadinni), the “chief baker” (rab apie), the 
rab qaqqulati, the “wine master" (rab karani), the “oil master" (rab Samni), 
the “fruit master” (rab zamri), and the “spice master” (rab raqqüti).^? 


12.1 The rab nuhatimmi (chief cook) 


The title rab nuhatimmi first appears in Neo-Assyrian times and continues 
to be used in the Neo-Babylonian period.” It is only written logographically, 
mainly LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-MU with the variants GAL-MU (VAT 10430 r. 13, K 
19013:2), GAL-LÜ*.MU (CTN 2 81 r. 2-3), GAL-LÜ*.MU.MES (Watanabe 
1993: 115, no. 6.2:3-4), LU/LU*.GAL-MU MES (SAA 11 90:6, 11; Edubba 
10 28:8). Hence, both translations “chief cook” and “chief of the cooks" are 
valid. Since the rab mügi, a military officer (Radner 2002: 12-3), is usually 
written LÜ.GAL-mu-gi the question might occasionally occur whether the 
GI sign was simply missed out. While this would suggest a potential rab mügi 
behind each attested chief cook, the ancient writers seem to have kept both 
titles separate."? The Neo-Assyrian chief cook was first discussed by Klauber 
(21968: 77—8), and a more recent discussion was undertaken in brief by Mattila 
(2009: 161—2). The meagre Neo-Babylonian evidence for the rab nuhatimmi 
was addressed by Jursa (2010: 82). 


12.1.1 Appointment 


An administrative document from Nineveh records the appointment of 
Ahi-milki to the chief cook using the phrase “ana PROFESSION + abstract 
ending" on its reverse (RA 17 194 r. 37-45). Although the tablet is not dateable, 


717 See also Groß 2015b for a discussion of these offices in chronological perspective. 

118 For the etymology see section 4.2.1 Cooks. 

7? In connection with possible overlaps one should also mention the case of Urdu-Aššur 
described as commander-of-fifty in StAT 2 167. In StAT 2 212 it is read LÜ.GAL-MU instead, 
which is emended to LU.GAL-50!; see Jas, DNA 3/III 1399 s.v. Urdu-A&&ür 5. 
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this appointment probably took place in the reign of Esarhaddon, assuming 
that Ahi-milki is identical with a homonymous individual who bought a slave 
in the year 676 (SAA 6 274:5). On the same tablet there is also the appointment 
of the palace supervisor (Sa-pan-ekalli) preserved, and originally there might 
have been even more such entries at the beginning of the tablet's reverse. The 
entry for the chief cook on the obverse of the same document (1. 2^) might again 
refer to Ahi-milki, though this cannot be proven, neither can its purpose be 
determined. 


12.1.2 Personal equipment 


In the burial chamber of Mullissu-mukanniSat-Ninua, queen of A&&urnasirpal 
II and Shalmaneser III, located in room 57 of the North-West Palace at Kalhu, 
a seal was found which once belonged to Inirta-ahta-Suk8id(?) (Fischer, 
PNA 2/I 545), sa-rési of Adad-nerari III, chief of the cooks and herdsmen, 
according to its inscription (Watanabe 1993: 115, no. 6.2:1-4). Although the 
owner of the seal is not only designated “chief of the cooks", the chief cook 
presumably had his own seal. While in the present case the seal functioned 
also as an object of prestige of this high-ranking official at the Neo-Assyrian 
court in the 9" century, the chief cook may usually have used a seal, either his 
individual seal or the royal seal, in the context of his office.’”° 


12.1.3 Property 


In relation to the chief cook of Harran we gain some information about the 
property of the chief cook. The property of the chief cook of Harran is attested 
in two tablets of the Harran Census (SAA 11 203, 213) drawn up in the reign 
of Sargon. According to the most plausible interpretation of these c. 20 texts, 
they record land holdings in the rural countryside of the Harran region, prob- 
ably because of a grant of Kidinnütu-status.?! Both documents record 6,000 
stalks of vine associated with the chief cook Adad-remanni, of which 4,000 are 
said to be in the city Sarugi."? SAA 11 213 r. i 7-13, apart from the broken 
enumeration of the people actually cultivating these vines, does not add any 
further information except that the property in question belonged to the chief 
cook Adad-rémanni. SAA 11 203 ii 9—-iii 6 additionally records that the stalks 
of vine and an orchard as well as the people cultivating these lands have been 
inspected (iii 5: PAB IGLLAL) and one shepherd is absent.’ The section 


7? Note also the discussion of Niederreiter 2015: 134—5. 

721 Fales and Postgate 1995: XXX-XXXIV. 

™ The city Sarugi was situated north of the province of Bit-Adini (Bagg 2007: 214-5). 

73 This is expressed with 1 LÜ*.SIPA UDU.MES pa-su (iii 6) which is translated by the 
edition as “1 shepherd - dispersed" (similar to SAA 5 290:8^). The meaning is established based 
on line iv 8 where it is stated that “one shepherd is missing": 1 LÜ*.SIPA hal-qu (CAD P 227 
s.v. pasu). Kwasman (1998: 635) proposes the translation “1 shepherd of white sheep", assuming 
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concludes with the statement that all this is the estate of the cook Sīn-ēreš 
who was promoted (S-stem of elit; cf. SAA 16 115) by Adad-remanni, chief 
cook of Harran.”?“ While 6,000 stalks are in the possession of the chief cook 
according to SAA 11 213, 6,000 stalks were handed over to the cook Sin-eres, 
in the context of his promotion, as documented in SAA 11 203 (which, pro- 
vided that the stalks are the same, suggests that SAA 11 213 predates SAA 11 
203, cf. Fales 1973: 37). An estate of 6,000 stalks is impressive and since the 
chief cook passed it on to the cook Sin-eres this was presumably only a fraction 
of the land at his disposal. This grant was probably not a voluntary gesture but 
happened on royal initiative, also because the appointment and promotion of 
officials and the allocation of land was a matter for the king.” However, since 
the chief cook was the formal head of the cooks, he might have had some room 
for manoeuvre, especially because the promotion of Sīn-ēreš was not a promo- 
tion in office but seems to have been a promotion in privileges and remunera- 
tion and thus in relative status among the cooks; one could even say that the 
allocation of land itself represented the promotion. 

Other evidence for the property of the chief cook is probably available in 
the letter SAA 19 39, written by Sarru-émuranni, deputy governor of Isana, to 
the king (Tiglath-pileser III). The chief cook's concern with the extraction of 
corn taxes in the province of Isana, as indicated in a broken section (SAA 19 
39:16-r. 1), suggests that he was either involved by virtue of his official func- 
tions or that he owned land there. 


12.1.4 Allocations 


In an administrative list presumably recording redistributed tribute (accord- 
ing to the broken heading), the chief cook is mentioned as recipient of 100 
"tribute sheep" (see below), two sheep and two Sapputu-bowls of wine 
(SAA 11 36 1 9-11), while his scribe is supplied with one sheep and one 
Sapputu-bowl of wine (SAA 11 36 i 12-13). Whereas the two sheep and the 
wine are meant for the personal consumption of the office-holder, the 100 
sheep are rather related to the official task of the chief cook; they were presum- 
ably handed over to the chief cook as an intermediary authority (see below). 


that the scribe just forgot to add the plural ending (pa-su-u-te). Judging by the general composition 
of the section and also because the expression “shepherd of white sheep" is redundant, however, 
a missing shepherd seems more plausible. 

724 SAA 11 203 iii 7-9. Postgate (1989: 146), referring to another connotation of éli 
(cf. CAD E 130 s.v. elf 9.c), concludes from this statement that Adad-remanni “dedicated the 
estate of Sin-ére$" and therefore assumes that the relative pronoun ša at the beginning of iii 8 
refers to the estate (É) and not to Sin-ére&. The solution offered by Fales and Postgate (1995: 128) 
is ambiguous in this respect since, on the one hand, they suggest that the ša refers to the estate 
(“which”) but use the translation “promoted” for ú-še-lu-ni. 

75 Possibly the king originally gave order and it is now up to the chief cook to execute the 
order (cf. SAA 15 24:10-19). 
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12.1.5 Temple supplies 


In a collection of decrees from various reigns it is recorded that the chief 
cook of the palace had to supply one sheep for the regular offerings (dariu) in 
the reign of Sargon (SAA 12 77 i 22—232. It is further stated that this sheep 
is to be taken by the chief cook from the cities Hatarikka and Simirra (1 24— 
25°: TA* IGI URU Zat-rak-k[a] URU.si-mir-ra), two provincial capitals 
located in the far west. The chief cook is described as a palace official, as is 
the case with other officials mentioned as suppliers of offerings here. The titles 
of some of these officials such as “chief confectioner" (rab karkadinni) and 
“wine master" (rab karani), indicate that they were officially involved in the 
supply of food or drink and correspond to the type of their regular provision 
as recorded here. While the chief confectioner is associated with cardamon 
in the present text (r. ii 16-17), the chief cook was responsible for the supply 
of sheep, as he was also concerned with sheep in the context of his office (see 
below). Nevertheless, the supply of temple offerings was not part of his official 
concerns (neither was that the case for the other officials) but rather it denotes 
the fulfilment of general duties imposed upon officials (cf. Kataja and Whiting 
1995: XVD. 


12.1.6 Legal transactions 


There is only one occurrence of a chief cook as a party to legal transactions. 
Ahr-Milki, who buys a slave for two minas of silver in the year 676 (SAA 6 
274:5), is possibly identical with the chief cook Ahi-Milki. On the other hand, 
the chief cook is attested as a witness to legal documents, though in rare cases 
only. The chief(?) cook"? Nabi-usalla acts as a witness in a broken legal 
document (CTN 2 81 r. 2-3) from the year 754. While the chief cook of the 
crown prince (personal name lost) witnesses a broken conveyance document 
(SAA 14 307 r. 5’, date lost), the chief cook of the queen acts as a witness 
when Mamu-iqbi, a well-known men from Imgur-Illil, releases Mannu-ki- 
Arbail (BT 140 r. 14, 685). The latter was detained because he had stolen a 
female servant of the queen, which also explains why officials of the queen 
witness this legal document. Two other chief cooks, probably belonging to the 
temple sphere, are recorded as witnesses in legal documents from Assur: while 
Nasi’ witnesses a sale of the cook of Ištar in the year 711 BCE (StAT 2 102 
r. 55) [...]ua appears as a witness in a land sale document drawn up in the reign 
of Sennacherib (VAT 10430 r. 13). 


76 Radner 2006a: 58, 62; Bagg 2007: 93-5, 231-2. 
727 The tablet is broken and thus the restoration “chief cook” remains uncertain; at least the 
final horizontal wedge of a possible GAL is visible according to the copy (Postgate 1973: P1. 38). 
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12.1.7.1 Acting as judge 


In two judicial documents (StAT 2 165, 166) the rab nuhatimmi acts as a 
judge. Both tablets, drawn up on the same day, refer to the same settlement but 
record two different judicial decisions concerning the defendant Nür-Issar. 
While according to StAT 2 165 Nür-Issar is to bring two guarantors to Urdu- 
Aššur, in StAT 2 166 he is ordered to bring a servant within one month. In 
Neo-Assyrian sources only a few types of officials are responsible for judicial 
decisions. These are, on the one hand, the chief bailiff (sartennu) and the vizier 
(sukkallu) and, on the other hand, a municipal official, the mayor (hazannu).”?" 
The chief cook's appearance in this function is unique and seems rather unu- 
sual. As these texts derive from Assur, one may take into account a potential 
connection with the Assur Temple (cf. Mattila 2009: 161). This is supported 
by a statement in StAT 2 166 according to which five minas of silver of the 
“house of Nür-Issar", to be given to Urdu-Aššūr, are destined as a present for 
the temple of Aššur if Nür-Issar fails to bring one of his servants. Assuming 
that the chief cook was related to the temple sphere, one might compare his 
role as a judge with priests attested with the same task in a few texts from Assur 
(Jas 1996: nos. 13 and 31). 


12.1.7.2 Domestic tasks 


The only evidence which attests to the official activities of the chief cook in 
accordance with his title is found in the text on instructions for the royal meal 
(naptunu, see section 4.1.1.3.1 Domestic tasks about the Sa-béti-Sanie’s involve- 
ment in this meal). The rab nuhatimmi appears twice. At first, he is standing 
in front of the dished-up food together with the rab Sa-rési.’”? Although the 
preceding section, providing detailed information about the dishes offered, is 
badly broken, one can at least note that different types of meat were served. 
As to the second reference, the chief cook announces (iii 48-49: LÜ*.GAL-MU 
tè-e-[mu] á-tar ma-a) that the meal is served (iii 49: nap-tu-nu gar-ru-ub).”! 


7$ See Deller 1971: 647—50 and more recently Jas 1996: 4, with the whole range of attested 
officials acting as judges, as well as Radner 2003b: 890. For a recent discussion about the duties 
of hazannus, including judicial duties, see Van Buylaere 2010: 234—5, 240. 

79 SAA 2033 r. iii 33”. Müller (1937: 81), following Klauber who wrote in 1910 (see ?1968: 
73), interpreted the writing LÜ.GAL-SAG as a “pseudo-ideographic writing" of rab šāqê. 
Though the chief cupbearer would fit perfectly well here, there is no reason to assume that the 
chief cupbearer is meant instead of the rab Sa-rési. 

730 Preserved terms are akburu (jerboa), hallani (hind legs) and ianiiqu (another type of meat); 
cf. Parpola 2004: 294, fn. 37. 

731 For garabu in the present context see CAD Q 238 s.v. gerébu 10.c. 
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This is apparently proclaimed after the meal has taken place and immediately 
before the crown prince and the magnates leave the scene. Judging from 
the two occurrences of the chief cook, he functioned as the representative of 
the offered meal, appearing at its actual beginning and at its end, for which he 
even gave the final signal. Since the term naptunu in Neo-Assyrian and in 
Neo-Babylonian refers to the meal served to the gods and (as leftovers from 
the gods’ meal) to the king and his entourage (AHw 741-2; CAD N/I 319-23), 
the chief cook's appearance here may be also related to his concern for the 
delivery of livestock to the temple (see below).”?? 


12.1.7.3 Dealing with livestock 


As already noted by Parpola (1983a: 134; cf. Mattila 2009: 161), the chief 
cook appears prominently as a supplier of livestock extracted from the prov- 
inces. This activity especially falls within the context of religious and scholarly 
matters. This is shown in the letter SAA 10 202 in which the chief exorcist 
Adad-Sumu-usur refers to rams brought for him by the chief cook when explain- 
ing to Esarhaddon why he had not sent a letter yet. Since he had to drive the 
rams to the palace, he was not able to look into the reference work kept in his 
house in order to answer the cultic matters raised by the king in his previous 
letter. Cultic procedures such as purification rituals may have been the reason 
why the rams, destined for the palace, were first brought to the chief exorcist. 
The chief cook's central role in providing the temple with livestock for offer- 
ings is clear from an administrative record from Nineveh, which according to 
its heading deals with the "distribution of levy (sibtu) of oxen and sheep" 
(SAA 11 90:1-2: za-uz-zu ša MÁS GUD UDU.MES). Here the “house of the 
chief of the cooks" is mentioned along with 140 oxen, specified as 40 oxen for 
the “first-fruit” offerings (résati) and 100 oxen of the "regular offerings" 
(dariu),’*° qualified as “for the levy (sibtu)" (ll. 3-6). Hence, 140 levied oxen 
allocated to the department of the chief cook are destined for specific offerings, 
and thus this institution serves here only as an interim recipient of distributed 
livestock. Farmers “of the gods” in the care of Sin-Sarru-ibni and farmers in 
the care of Nabi-Sarru-usur, who are listed subsequently, receive 20 and 110 
oxen respectively and may have received these oxen for tilling the ground. 
Another reference to the chief cook on the broken reverse of the same tablet 
(SAA 11 90 r. 11) underlines the chief cook's central role within this adminis- 
trative procedure for distributing of livestock. The task of providing domestic 
animals for offerings is also indicated by the already discussed collection of 


732 This is also supported by the term qarábu used in the final statement of the chief cook 
which also has the connotation “to go up as offering" (CAD Q 234 s.v. gerébu 4). 
733 See Postgate (1983) where he discusses the term resáti. 
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decrees according to which the chief cook constantly gave one sheep in the 
reign of Sargon II (SAA 12 77 i 22-26”). Although this act of providing 
offerings itself is rather owed to a general obligation imposed on high-ranking 
officials, the fact that the chief cook is recorded along with a sheep (while 
e.g. the gardener in i 11'—13^ gave some sort of plants) refers to his official 
access to domestic animals, as also indicated by the source of the sheep, namely 
the provincial capitals Hatarikka and Simirra. 

Another record where the chief cook occurs as official administrator of 
livestock presumably extracted from the provinces is an account (nikkassu) of 
the year [x] according to its heading." Here, the chief cook A&&ür-asared is 
listed along with “71 “stock” (sibtu) (of donkeys)”.?? This entry is summed 
up together with similar entries as “202 dead (donkeys) given out, with 
reward".73 Thus, out of 202 donkeys Aššūr-ašarēd was provided with almost 
a third whereas other recipients in this section occur along with eleven donkeys 
at most. Like other entries, the entry for the chief cook ends with the obscure 
statement A-KIN. As a possible explanation I suggest that if the real recipient 
was not present at the place of issue his messenger confirmed the receipt of 
the allotment instead, which would mean that the musician of the palace 
supervisor took on the role as a messenger according to another entry 
(ND 2451:21). However, due to the significantly higher number of animals 
assigned to the chief cook as well as the fact that they are qualified with the 
administrative term sibtu, the chief cook is particularly relevant in this matter. 
The chief cook received this comparatively huge amount of sorted out donkeys 
in association with his official tasks; he may then have kept them in stock 
until they were needed.”** Whereas he mainly dealt with animals intended for 
divination, sacrifices and, in a final stage, consumption, the donkeys may have 
been of interest for the production of leather. 


73 ND 2451. It dates to the reign of Sargon according to another limmu entry in r. 6“ referring 
to Ša-Aššūr-dubbu (707, governor of TuShan). 

75 ND 2451:19. The term sibtu contrasts here with other specifications such as nakkamtu 
("reserves"), maddattu (“tribute”). Other occurrences of sibtu in the present text: ND 2451:10, 
r. 4, 9°; Postgate 1974a: 172, 379. For a discussion of this term see Postgate (1974a: 171-3). 

736 ND 2451:23: "PAB 2' ME 2 BE.MES SUM-ti a-di ri-mu-ti. The SUM-ti is presumably 
to be read as tidintu, i.e. “gift” (Postgate 1974a: 379; cf. Deller 1991: 354). BE could also refer 
to labiru, *old". In any case, the donkeys in question were commodities (to be) sorted out. 

77 Similarly, the mar šipri of the chief cupbearer may have received wine as his master's 
representative according to a wine list (CTN 1 13 r. 16^). Another solution takes into account 
Postgate's interpretation of QIR-si, specifying donkeys (ND 2451:4, 13), as bissu (Neo-Assyrian 
for biltu), meaning “pack” for “pack animals” (Postgate 1974a: 378). The messengers of 
the various recipients could have been the direct beneficiaries of these pack animals. However, 
the qualification possibly refers to qersu which denotes a "portable shrine" (May 2010: 470) and 
contrasts with the ma'assu (stable) in the present text. 

738 This would imply that the animals were still alive and BE refers to “old” donkeys, see 
above, fn. 736. 
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Apart from covering his requirements for livestock through provincial tax 
income, the chief cook benefitted also from the redistribution of tribute, as 
recorded in the aforementioned document SAA 11 36 where he, apart from 
wine and sheep for his personal consumption, appears along with 100 “tribute 
sheep" (immere maddarte).”?? The comparatively high number of sheep given 
to the chief cook is not accidental but corresponds to the chief cook's main 
responsibilities, as is supported by the commodities distributed to the other 
officials listed, for instance, the chief confectioner received almonds and tere- 
binths."? The present text features the chief cook as a recipient, and thus 
one might interpret it as a record of the first step of receipt by the chief cook, 
to be followed by redistribution. As a sort of tribute also the bulls mentioned 
in the letter SAA 15 187, written by the Babylonian official Marduk-Sarrani to 
the king (Sargon), may be mentioned. Marduk-Sarrani reports on the failure of 
the Labdudeans, a tribe located in the east, to deliver a certain number of bulls. 
As becomes clear from the letter, it is the chief cook who is waiting for the 
delivery. Meanwhile 26 bulls have been delivered, while another 81 bulls are 
still overdue, as stated at the end of the letter. According to this last paragraph 
(including the phrase karaphu mahasu, meaning “to break fallow land”) the 
bulls in question are to be used for the ploughing of fallow fields. 

The chief cook's central concern with livestock is underlined by his asso- 
ciation with shepherds. While he is once recorded as the person responsible for 
three shepherds (Edubba 10 28), the title chief of the cooks and the herdsmen" 
of Inürta-ahia-Suksid(?), given on his seal (Watanabe 1993: 115, no. 6.2), 
supports the connection of the chief cook (and also of the cooks in general) 
with the shepherds. While the shepherds raised and fed the animals, the chief 
cook took the animals over for further processing (handled by the butchers and 
cooks). Such an intermediate role is indicated for Dadi who wrote several let- 
ters (SAA 13 18—24) to the king (Esarhaddon). Although his title is not attested, 
this man very likely held the position of a temple cook or a chief cook of the 
temple (cf. Deller 1985: 363) since he is mainly engaged in the procurement 
of livestock for offerings, to be delivered by herders (including “herders of the 
royal meal") through taxation. 

The chief cook's concern with the organisation and supply of livestock may 
have also led him to engage in the levy of corn taxes in the provinces in order 
to secure fodder supplies. This is indicated by the letter SAA 19 39 in which 
Sarru-émuranni, deputy governor of Isana, reports to the king on the difficulties 
of the exaction of corn taxes in this province. Apart from other incidents where 


79 Tribute sheep (to be delivered by the provincial cities Rasappa and Arzuhina) are also 
mentioned in a letter of Dàdi (SAA 13 21 r. 9), possibly temple cook or chief cook of the temple, 
see below. 

70 SAA 11 36 i 29-31, cf. Fales and Postgate 1995: XX. 
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the exaction was disrupted owing to refusals to pay these taxes, he also reports 
that the chief cook had informed him about a delegate (gépu) who had tried 
to exact corn taxes (nusahu) and was chased away (SAA 19 39:16-19). Apart 
from being officially involved in this matter, however, it is possible that the 
chief cook's concern with the tax levy was simply because he owned land in 
Isana. 


12.1.7.4 Active in Babylonia 


The letter ABL 274, written by Kudurru, governor of Uruk,”! to the king 
(Assurbanipal), is mainly concerned with blessing the king because he sent the 
physician Iqi84 who has cured the sender. Kudurru states that he had already 
left in order to see the king in person when he was made to go back to Uruk 
by the chief cook since a royal order (unqu) was brought by the chief tailor 
(written LÜ.GAL-KA.KÉS, see section 6.7 The rab kasiri (chief tailor)). The 
chief cook in question seems to have been active in Babylonia, probably at 
the court, where he may or may not have had tasks similar to his Assyrian 
counterpart. At least in the present case the chief cook simply occurs as a high 


representative of Assyria whom the Babylonian official Kudurru had to obey. 


12.1.7.5 A possible military connection 


In the letter SAA 16 120, written by a certain Kiná to the king (Esarhaddon), 
the chief cook is mentioned in conjunction with a palatial order. If the missing 
parts are restored correctly, the chief cook conveyed an order from the palace 
according to which the sender should “line up” (r. 6: i-sa-dir) in the king's 
presence and “follow” the chief cook (r. 7-8: i-da'-tu-uk-ka il-la-ka). This 
order is presumably meant for the “exempts” staying outside of Arbail (men- 
tioned in ll. 6-10) who should be lined up in the context of either military 
preparations or construction works. It is unclear why exactly the chief cook 
appears as intermediary between the palace and Kiná in the matter of (military) 
recruitment but it may be a hint as to his general involvement in military affairs. 
Another indication therefore is the possible identification of the chief cook 
Aššūr-ašarēd with a homonymous individual mentioned in a horse list along 
with two (horses) (CTN 3 107 i 23^). Judging by these attestations, a military 
engagement was not a central issue of the chief cook but may have (perhaps 
even increasingly) bothered him. The existence of the chariot driver Zarüti, 
subordinate to the chief cook, does not necessarily support the chief cook's 


7^ The present letter was presumably written after the revolt of Samai-Sumu-ukin 
(Frame 1992: 196, fn. 20) when Kudurru is attested as governor of Uruk in the year 644 (Baker, 
PNA 2/I 633-4 s.v. Kudurru 20). 
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involvement in military affairs since it may indicate only that the chief cook 
was an important man who possessed an equipped chariot with the help of 
which he carried out his daily tasks. 


12.1.7.6 A post-canonical eponym 


According to the schedules of both Parpola and Reade, the chief cook Sa'ilu 
was eponym in the year 620", like other palace officials who were only selected 
as eponyms in the last decades of Assyria's existence. As Mattila (2009: 161-2, 
165-6) pointed out, this phenomenon is an indication of the increasing cen- 
tralisation of power in 7™ century. It is worth noting that the appointment 
of palace officials is especially apparent either from the last years of the reign 
of Assurbanipal on or only after the reign of Assurbanipal."? 


12.1.8 Subordinates 


There is only meagre evidence for personnel of the chief cook. In the reign 
of Sennacherib there is Zaruti, a chariot driver of the chief cook, who acted 
as the first witness for the chariot driver Summa-ilàni who is owed 30 shekels 
of silver (SAA 6 36:5-6). Though this is not made explicit, the “third man 
(on chariot)" immediately following Zarüti might have been in the service of 
the chief cook too since the two functionaries, chariot driver and “third man”, 
are repeatedly attested as subordinates of palace officials in the 7" century. As 
already pointed out, this is not necessarily an indication for the chief cook's 
involvement in military activities. Assuming that the importance of the chariot 
diminished in warfare,”" chariots probably developed more as a vehicle and 
as a sign of prestige among the palace officials. Apart from the chariot driver, 
the scribe of the chief cook is attested in the administrative list recording 
distributed tribute (SAA 11 36 1 12-13). Listed immediately after his master, 
he receives a sheep and a Sapputu-bowl of wine, which is a standard allocation 
for consumption in the present document, among others also given out to the 
scribe of the treasurer and the deputy of the palace supervisor (SAA 11 36 
ii 3-4, 7-8). This standard allocation was also handed over to the chief of 
accounts (rab nikkassi) mentioned in the same section, immediately after the 
scribe of the chief cook (i 14). With the same allocation, as well as his appear- 
ance in the section concerning the chief cook, a particular association of the 


742 Apart from the chief musician Bullutu (634* or 639*), the chief tailor Milki-ramu (656), 
the chief of trade La-abasi (657) (and the chief fuller A&Sür-garü'a-nere, 638* or 636*, otherwise 
known as treasurer), they occur only after the year 630* (according to the schedule of both Parpola 
and Reade): palace supervisor Bél-ahu-usur (616* or 621*), palace scribes Nabi-Sarru-usur (629* 
or 624*) and Sin-Sarru-usur (625* or 628*) and the chamberlain Sin-alik-pani (615* or 617*). 

™ Noble 1990: 66-7; Postgate 2000a: 97-8. 
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rab nikkassi with the chief cook is indicated. Although the chief of accounts 
is not necessarily to be counted as a subordinate of the chief cook, he might 
have been a co-worker of the higher-ranking chief cook. Since the latter was 
concerned with the collection and distribution of livestock, a chief of accounts 
seems to be a necessary official in the whole process. The chief cook is said to 
be in charge of three shepherds of the palace from the town Ikamar. They sold 
land for 100 (minas) of bronze to Tab-ahünu, shepherd of the queen, in the first 
half of the 8" century (Edubba 10 28). Though the three shepherds belonged 
to the palace (but not to the queen's department, contra Ahmad and Postgate 
2007: 35), the chief cook appears as their immediate supervisor. 


12.1.9 Status 


As is clear from the inscribed seal of Intirta-ahia-SukSid(?) (Watanabe 1993: 
115, no. 6.2), designated chief of the cooks and the herdsman as well as royal 
Sa-rési, individual chief cooks could hold a high position in the vicinity of the 
king in early Neo-Assyrian times. The considerable importance of the office of 
the chief cook is also clear from the letter SAA 13 45 written to the king 
(Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal), where the chief cook Nergal-belu-usur is men- 
tioned as bel temi ("reporter") of the (unknown) sender (heading broken). 
This reference is embedded in the following phrase (ll. 2—8 °: “I confirmed 
the king's order, and gave (what was due) to the king. Now then, Nergal-belu- 
usur, the chief cook, can report on me. The king's order is now fixed in my 
mouth, and I keep the king's treaty." While the chief cook is named as some- 
one who can vouch for the sender, the sender also confirms that he adheres to 
the king's loyalty treaty. The statement is made by the sender in the context of 
a complaint about Biniini, priest of Ea-Sarru, who does not behave properly in 
the temple of Assur. The introductory phrase not only explains why the prob- 
lematic circumstances in the Assur Temple are reported to the king but stresses 
that these words represent the truth. The chief cook appears here as a reliable 
authority, reference to whom helped to substantiate the sender's words. This 
was presumably not just due to his general importance but owed to his official 
concerns (in the temple). Perhaps most illustrative for the high rank of the chief 
cook is his appointment as eponym in the 7^ century which is probably due 
to an increasing status of this office, together with other palace offices, at that 
time. 


12.1.10 Institutional affiliation 


While officials such as the palace supervisor and the palace scribe were 
undoubtedly associated with the palace sphere, chief cooks not only had a strong 
presence in the temple sphere but were also explicitly assigned to temples; for 
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example, the chief cook of Ištar [...]ru witnessed a sale (StAT 2 102 r. 3^) 
undertaken by a cook of the Ištar Temple in the year 711. Otherwise, there is 
only a single chief cook “of the palace” in a collection of decrees (SAA 12 77 
1 23”), and another one described as “of the city of Harran” in two tablets of 
the Harran Census (SAA 11 203 iii 8; 213 r. 1 12-13). With every attestation 
lacking information for the actual sphere of activity it is possible that the chief 
cook in question was assigned to a specific sphere (including the temple sphere), 
and thus it is clear that there was more than one chief cook active at a time.” 
Whether each temple, each palace and each city, however, had a separate chief 
cook is questionable and I would suppose that such an office was only estab- 
lished in the case of particular requirements especially pertaining to the size and 
complexity of an institution. It is remarkable that there is a chief cook “of the 
palace" but not a single reference to a chief cook active for a particular palace, 
as is the case for the palace manager. Assuming that this is not due to a lack of 
sources, there was only one chief cook par excellence working for the royal 
household. The recurrent association with the temple does not per se imply that 
the chief cook was usually a temple official, rather he was engaged in the tem- 
ple (especially the Assur Temple) in the context of his duties (see above) as an 
official representing the interests of the royal household. This is supported by 
the fact that chief cooks were also appointed to the service of the crown prince 
and the queen in the 7^ century when their departments seem to have adopted 
the main palace's concept and gained more importance and power in general. 
While the evidence for the chief cooks employed in the satellite households does 
not provide any information about their actual tasks—they only occur as wit- 
nesses (see above)—it is assumed that these correspond to the responsibilities 
of their colleague from the royal household. 


12.1.11 Summary 


The chief cook is only once attested in a context corresponding to his title. 
In the course of the royal meal he appears as a representative of the offered 
dishes consisting of different types of meat. While the chief cook presumably 
was never the actual main cook of the palace kitchen, he was responsible for 
the provision of domestic animals mainly intended as food but also needed in 
the scholarly sphere and as draught animals." Though a central consumer of 
the chief cook's produce was the temple, which needed livestock for offerings, 
it is clear in the case of the royal meal that the final consumers were the king 


™ This is also confirmed by a legal record from Assur which mentions two chief cooks 
(including the chief cook of Ištar) in its witness list (StAT 2 102 r. 35, 52. 

75 Robson (2011: 612) states that “somebody must have been responsible for maintaining 
a regular source of high-quality animals" for extispicy; it is clear from the above discussion that 
this responsibility lay in the hands of the chief cook. 
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and his officials (supplied with the leftovers of offerings). In order to secure 
these needs in the centre, the chief cook was set up to organise the income 
and distribution of domestic animals such as oxen and sheep in order of which 
he also was in conjunction with herders. His requirements were met through 
taxation (as indicated by the term sibtu), but he received domestic animals also 
through tribute. Although the chief cook was not a cook as such, his function 
as formal head of this profession is indicated by his care of the supply of meat 
the cooks prepared for dinner and by the chief cook Adad-remanni who pro- 
moted the cook Sin-eres. 


12.2 The rab karkadinni (chief confectioner) 


The rab karkadinni is attested only in the Neo-Assyrian period. The follow- 
ing logographic variants of writing for the “chief confectioner" or “chief of 
confectioners" can be found in Neo-Assyrian sources: LÜ*.GAL-SUM. 
NINDA, (LU).GAL-SUM.NINDA and [LÜ.GAL]-SUM.NINDA.MES.?46 
Otherwise, the title is written partly syllabically: LU.GAL-kar-ka-di-ni 
(SAA 11 82 r. 3^) and GAL-LU.kar-kad-di-ni (Edubba 10 18 r. 20). 

A related office is the rab muttaqi, “chief cake-baker”. This title is only 
attested in the lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 233 iii 13°: LU.GAL- 
NINDA.[KU;.KU;]. Similarly, we encounter entries for the Sa-muttaqi , the 
“cake man”, in both the lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 233 Hi 12°: 
LÜ.NINDA.[KU;.KU;]) and the lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 r. iv 
12: LU.NINDA.KU,.KU,).!” 


12.2.1 Allocations 


According to a fragmentary list from the 8" century the rab karkadinni 
receives one qui of wine (CTN 3 123:11”). Also according to the administrative 
document SAA 11 36, presumably recording redistributed tribute (maddattu) 
as indicated by the broken heading, the chief confectioner receives a Sapputu- 
bowl of wine. In addition, he obtains two sūtu of almonds and two situ of 
terebinths (SAA 11 36 i 29-32). The allocation of almonds and terebinths is 
associated with his official function, as is clear also for the other officials listed 
here (for instance, the chief cook receives 100 tribute sheep). 


746 See section 4.3.1 General remarks for details about the origin and etymology of the word 
karkadinnu. 

77 HAD 69; cf. CAD M 309 s.v. Sa-muttaqi with muttaqu referring to a sweet cake and 
AHw 687-8 s.v. mutaqu(m). 
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The chief confectioner of the palace is mentioned in a collection of decrees 
from the reign of Sam&i-Adad V down to the reign of Sargon II (and probably 
later, judging by the broken sections) along with similar foodstuff, namely 
cardamon (SAA 12 77 r. i1 17). Because of the broken state of the tablet, the 
entry for the chief confectioner cannot be assigned to a certain reign. However, 
the entry for the chief confectioner reads “one glass of cardamon [...] for the 
use of the chief confectioner of the palace" (r. ii 16-17: 1 DUG.bu-u-zu 
ku-dim-me a-[x] a-SU.2 LÜ.GAL-SUM.NINDA ša KUR). Thus the chief con- 
fectioner was supplied with cardamon rather than having to provide offerings 
with foodstuff, as is recorded for the chief cook and other officials on the 
obverse of the same document. SAA 12 77 does not only record supplies for 
offerings made by officials but also the receipt of these goods (and thus is to 
be identified as a balanced account). This is supported by a section concerning 
distribution (za'uzzu) on the reverse (SAA 12 77 r. iii 24—36) according to 
which temple personnel are provided with what was presumably previously 
recorded as income from the provisions supplied by palace officials. While 
one would expect the chief confectioner, clearly designated as a palace official 
and not listed in the section on distribution, to be the providing official, this is 
not expressed in the entry and thus the chief confectioner is regarded as the 
recipient here. 


12.2.2 Legal transactions 


Two out of three chief confectioners (originally) recorded by name are 
attested as witnesses in legal documents from Assur. While in VAT 10430 r. 14 
a chief confectioner (name lost) witnesses a purchase of land by Sangi-ili, 
scribe of the “chief of repairs", KAN 4 8 r. 12” records the chief confectioner 
Ilu-ukallanni as a witness to a sale of 25 people by four sons of a priest in the 
reign of Assurbanipal. Ilu-ukallanni was presumably active in the temple, as 
indicated by the family background of the sellers as well as the witnesses, 
including a “temple steward”. The archival background of the tablet as well as 
the fact that Ilu-ukallani is described by his sphere of activity (LÜ*.GAL— 
SUM.NINDA ja [...]) support this suggestion. The chief confectioner attested 
in VAT 10430 was presumably also active in the temple since temple personnel 
including priests occur in the witness list and the broken operative section of 
VAT 10430. There is no chief confectioner attested as an active party to a legal 
transaction. 


12.2.3 Functions 


The possible tasks of the chief confectioner are only indicated by the cor- 
respondence of Nabii-de’iq, an official stationed in the west, who twice refers 
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to this official. Judging from his letters (SAA 1 226-232) Nabü-de'iq was 
engaged in the acquisition of fruit trees," cypresses and cedars for the gardens 
of Dur-Sarrukin, the new imperial capital under construction. From these letters 
we also know that he was mainly active in or around in the city Nemed-Istar, 
probably situated c. 70 km to the west of Dur-Sarrukin, beyond the Tigris. 
It was apparently his concern with specific trees that led to his interaction with 
the chief confectioner. In SAA 1 227 Nabi-de’iq responds to a royal command 
concerning the extraction of cypress and cedar saplings (also referring to the 
chief confectioner in a broken section) by proposing that he can go with the 
chief confectioner to pull up and bring the cedars and cypresses. In SAA 1 228 
Nabii-de’iq reports to the king (Sargon) that the chief confectioner had told him 
what he planned to do together with a certain Sulmu-Bél-lasme. Since almost 
the entire narrative section of this letter is lost, we lack the details. Together 
with the records concerning allocations of fruit and spices (SAA 11 36; 12 77), 
these letters suggest that the chief confectioner was concerned with plants and 
(their) fruit. Similar to the chief cook, he was probably responsible for the 
acquisition (from beyond the capital) and distribution of fruits and spices, 
including also the acquisition of the plants themselves. The fact that the chief 
confectioner was concerned with foodstuffs and played a role similar to the chief 
cook in this respect is underlined by the fact that this official immediately fol- 
lows the chief cook and the cook in the lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238). 


12.2.4 Subordinates 


For the chief confectioner a deputy, a cohort commander, apprentice-boys 
as well as common servants are attested as subordinates. In the reign of 
Shalmaneser IV the chief confectioner's deputy witnesses the purchase of 
a house of Nabi-zéru-iddina, nephew of the palace scribe Nabáü-tuklatü'a 
(Edubba 10 18 r. 19-20); he is listed after the deputy of the chief tailor. Also 
witness in a legal document dating to the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 14 81 
r. 11-12). It is concerned with blood money and also records "third men (on 
chariot)" and porters as witnesses. In another legal text three unspecified 
servants of the chief confectioner are recorded as witnesses to a land sale pre- 
sumably dating to the 7 century (SAA 14 215 r. 5-6). They occur along with 
groups of servants of the palace supervisor, of the great treasurer, and a servant 
of the chief of granaries. The apprentice boys (sehru) of the chief confectioner 
are mentioned in the letter SAA 5 227, written by Sama&-bélu-usur, governor 


755 The trees were: apple (Sahsaru), medlar (Sallaru), almond (duqdu), quince (supurgillu), 
plum (angasu) and pomegranate (nurmii). Note the broken record SAA 11 22, counting among 
others 231 peach trees and 195 apple trees. 
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of Arzuhina. Sama&-bélu-usur reacts here to a royal enquiry concerning appren- 
tice boys of the chief confectioner who have been attacked by criminals in 
the land of Babiti (province of Arzuhina). Since Samai-belu-usur was not able 
to catch these criminals, he risks paying the price for it, as already warned by 
the king (r. 21—24). Probably owing to that failure Samai-bélu-usur endeavours 
to assure the king that he was able to make some effort with regard to other 
criminals who were caught near the city of Arzuhina and sent to the king by 
him. While Samas-bélu-usur was generally concerned with criminals in his 
province and also in adjacent areas (as he refers to criminals of Arrapha and 
of the domain of the palace herald), it seems that the king was particularly 
interested in the case of the apprentice boys, perhaps because they were sub- 
ordinates of a palace official. 

With these references to subordinates of the chief confectioner, their contex- 
tualisation is not informative as to their actual tasks within their master's 
domain. Judging from their titles and on analogy with similar functionaries 
subordinate to other officials, the deputy, as the second in office, supported 
the main office-holder in the fulfilment of his tasks. No specific tasks can be 
established for the common servants and the apprentice boys, though the latter 
presumably underwent some sort of training beneath the chief confectioner. 
The existence of a cohort commander subordinate to the chief confectioner is 
significant. Does this mean that the chief confectioner was involved in military 
affairs? Or, his cohort commander did command a cohort of confectioners, 
on analogy with the cohort commanders appointed to professionals such as 
weavers and shepherds? Given the lack of further indications, neither possibil- 
ity can be ruled out, but I would not necessarily assume a military involvement. 


12.2.5 Institutional affiliation 


As noted above, the two chief confectioners who witnessed legal documents 
from Assur were associated with the temple rather than the palace. On the other 
hand, the chief confectioner recorded in the collection of decrees (SAA 12 77) 
is described as chief confectioner of the palace. In the reign of Assurbanipal a 
chief confectioner was assigned as a rab rabiiti to the crown prince, as recorded 
in an administrative document (SAA 7 4 r. ii 4^, 6^), while a chief confectioner 
of the king's mother is mentioned in a list of court personnel dating either to 
the reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal (SAA 7 6 i 8^). Hence, like the chief 
cook, a chief confectioner was appointed to the royal household and its satellite 
households, while other representatives of this office may have been employed 
in distinct temples if needed."^? 


79 Remarkably, in one of his letters the scholar Akkullanu refers to a chief baker of the Assur 
Temple next to priests of the “House of the Cook" and “(of the) confectioner” (SAA 10 96 
r. 1-2). 
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12.2.6 Summary 


The office of rab karkadinni is only attested in the Neo-Assyrian period. 
He was mainly concerned with fruit and spices as well as plants. While the 
chief confectioner received fruit and spices from redistributed tribute and prob- 
ably through offerings, he was also engaged in acquiring conifers. As with the 
chief cook, the chief confectioner does not seem to have actually prepared food 
(containing the said fruit and spices); rather he was responsible for its organi- 
sation and distribution (though evidence here is also scarce). He was presum- 
ably regarded as formal head of the confectioners, as also suggested for the 
chief cook. The chief confectioner's limited appearance in Neo-Assyrian 
sources suggests that while his tasks were probably similar to those of the chief 
cook, he was less important. Furthermore, he might have been active on a short- 
term basis, or at least, his involvement in the acquisition of conifers for the 
newly erected capital Dur-Sarrukin was temporary. The office's parallels with 
the chief cook also suggest that the supply of particular types of foodstuffs in 
the chief confectioner's care also happened for the benefit of the temple (and 
thereafter for the palace). Despite his possible concern with temple supplies, 
however, the chief confectioner was a palace official (as confirmed by the 
attested affiliations). 


12.3 The rab apie (chief baker) 


For the “chief baker” (rab apie) and the “chief of the bakers” (rab apiani) 
the logographic writings (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-NINDA and LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-NINDA. 
MES are attested.7°° 


12.3.1 Appointment 


A clear reference to the chief baker of the Assur Temple is provided by the 
letter SAA 10 96, written by the astrologer Akkullanu to the king. Akkullanu 
informs Assurbanipal about the priest of the “House of the Cook", the priest 
“(of the) confectioner” and the chief baker who are waiting to be shaved as 
a sign of their official appointment (and purity, see Lóhnert 2007: 276).?! As 
to the chief baker, it is said that the office-holder, who was appointed by 
Sennacherib, died eight years ago and it is now his son who is waiting to be 
shaved. Since the deceased father is also said to have received the priestly 


750 For a discussion of the reading of NINDA in the logographic rendering of the title see 
section 4.4.1 General remarks. 

751 An attempt to explain the three different types of designation, in particular the two officials 
described as priests in contrast to the chief baker, was made by Menzel (1981 I: 251). She 
assumed that the title sangá was reserved for those who were concerned with cultic activities in 
particular. 
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headgear (kubsu), the same is expected for his son and successor. The present 
case documents the conditions pertaining to appointment within the temple 
sphere. The characteristic shaved hair and kubsu-headgear promoted the recog- 
nisability of temple personnel but not of the secular palace personnel who, 
however, also had particular clothes and appearance. From the present docu- 
ment it is also clear that the temple offices were passed from father to son but 
that it was down to the king to officially introduce the potential successors into 
their office through an official act.”? 

The case of the baker Remanni-Issar, who seems to have gained the position 
of chief baker in consequence of the repayment of debts of the bakers, illumi- 
nates the procedure of appointment from another angle (SAAB 9 80, see 
below). Remanni-Issar, previously among the bakers himself, presumably only 
became chief of the bakers thanks to his financial situation which made it pos- 
sible for him to pay off the debts of his craft. While we suspect that appoint- 
ments were usually carried out in the manner suggested by the letter SAA 10 
96 (with the involvement of the king), this latter example rather implies a sort 
of communal or local measure, with Remanni-Issar proclaimed as chief baker 
at a lower level of administration than was the case with the chief baker of 
the Assur Temple. 


12.3.2 Legal transactions 


The chief baker is several times attested as witness to legal documents 
from Assur. While there is a single record (StAT 3 22) dating to the reign of 
Aššur-dan III among these texts, the remainder dates to the 7 century. The 
chief bakers Quqü'a and Ubru-Sarri witnessed a house sale (SAAB 9 73 r. 27, 
698),7? and the chief baker Dürr-A&&ür acted as a witness to a land sale (StAT 1 
22 r. 13). The latter might be identical with Dūrī-Aššūr who witnessed a repay- 
ment of debts owed by the goldsmith Nabii-zéru-iddina (FNALD 40). Remanni- 
Issar, who was promoted to chief baker (SAAB 9 80*, 621*), witnessed two 
legal records (SAAB 5 35, 629*/625* and SAAB 9 78) as baker. There is a 
single legal record from Ma'allanate listing Kubabu-idri, chief baker of the 
queen, as second witness when the palace prefect Handi buys three people in 
the the reign of Sennacherib (O 3680 r. 10). Van Buylaere (PNA 3/I 1021 s.v. 
Qurdi-Assür 7), suggested that Qurdi-Assür, first witness immediately before 
Kubabu-idri, is also meant as chief baker. The fact that Kubabu-idri is only 


listed after Qurdi-ASSir makes an assignment of the title to Qurdi-AsSür, who 


15? On the appointment of priests in Neo-Assyrian times, also based on the letter SAA 10 69, 


see Lóhnert 2007; cf. Waerzeggers 2008. 
753 The baker Quqd'a, witnessing a corn(?) loan in the year 672 (SAAB 5 63 r. 12-13), might 
be identical with the chief baker Quqii’a attested about 25 year earlier. 
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otherwise has no explicit affiliation, plausible. This may be underlined by the 
logographic writing LÜ.GAL-NINDA.MES, though it is clear from other 
instances and from the literal meaning “chief of the bakers” that this variant 
of the title does not necessarily refer to more than one individual holding this 
title. The qualification “of the queen” presumably does not refer to both. 

As to the tablets originating from Assur, a temple connection is plausible for 
each of the chief bakers recorded here. This is supported by the officials along 
with whom these chief bakers are mentioned in the witness lists. StAT 1 22 
first enumerates the master of goldsmiths followed by subordinate goldsmiths, 
while the chief baker followed by subordinate bakers is listed subsequently. 
After the section comprising the bakers a potter, grooms of Aššur, a “priest 
of the confectioner(s)”, a farmhand of the crown prince and a tanner of col- 
oured leather as well as a member of the Sakintu’s household are mentioned. 
In StAT 3 22 the palace manager, a brewer, the priest of Aššur, a commander- 
of-fifty as well as a cook are mentioned in the witness list, with the chief baker 
listed between the commander-of-fifty and the cook. The document records that 
the chief musician A3Sür-Sumu-iskun and his brother are even with each other 
after a mutual disbursement (presumably originating from their patrimony). 
While both StAT 1 22 and StAT 3 22 list temple and palace personnel, 
the majority of the professionals, partly organised in groups (as is the case with 
the goldsmiths and the bakers), seems to have been connected to the temple, 
as does the chief baker recorded here. The chief baker's temple connection is 
supported by SAAB 9 73, where the chief bakers Quqü'a and Ubru-Sarri not 
only appear as the first witnesses but are immediately followed by the temple 
baker Urdu-A&&ür. 

The chief baker once occurs as an active party in the conveyance document 
StAT 2 183 dating to the reign of Assurbanipal or later. Here the chief baker 
A&Sür-Sumu-iddina, son of Silim-Aššur, sells four persons together with two 
other people, one of whom is a boatman. Otherwise, there is only the baker 
Remanni-Issar left who, apart from acting as a witness, is a central individual 
in another, unique legal document (SAAB 9 80). In this text he is said to have 
annulled a document (egirtu) recording corn debts of the bakers (owed to a 
certain Imdi-amat) before the god Ninurta and to have “taken it up”. This is 
expressed by the verb matahu which, according to the editors, might refer to 
the act of keeping safe the tablet. On the inner tablet the matter is expanded by 
an additional paragraph which says that “if Remanni-Issar will serve as the 
chief of the bakers he shall pay back the barley together with its interest" 
(SAAB 9 80* r. 10-12: "sum'-ma R. LÜ.GAL-'NINDA'.MES"' it-ti-ti-iz 
(erasure) SE.BAR a-di ru-bé-Xá SUM-an). The following course of events can 
be reconstructed: as Remanni-Issar has “taken up the tablet" it was upon him to 
pay back the debts, including interest ten times the original amount (of barley), 
which means an unusually high percentage of 1,000 %. The present record 
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seems to have been drawn up in favour of Rémanni-Issar, who became chief 
of the bakers in consequence of repaying the debts of his collective. Hence, 
holding the office of chief baker was a privilege and potentially a financial 
burden. 


12.3.3 Functions 


The rab apie was concerned with the organisation of bread supplies. This is 
indicated by the aforementioned letter SAA 10 96 of Akkullanu to the king. 
When reporting on the son of the deceased chief baker waiting to be shaved, 
Akkullanu explains to Assurbanipal that the senior chief baker was appointed 
by Sennacherib so that he may "supervise their food” (SAA 10 96 r. 19-20: 
ina UGU ak-li-Xá-nu i[p-ti-gi-su]). This concern is made more explicit in a 
document recording the responsibilities of the personnel of the Assur Temple. 
According to that the chief baker of the Assur Temple carries responsibility for 
the bread (offerings) of the Assur Temple and other sanctuaries (SAA 12 50 
r. i 2—4), while the temple scribe is the final controller (SAA 20 50 r. i 97-13’; 
as was also the case with the chief brewer, cf. Menzel 1981 I: 250). Both 
attestations of the chief baker concerned with the management of bread refer 
to the temple and are related to offerings. Although we lack evidence, we may 
assume that chief bakers in secular institutions such as the household of the 
queen were also responsible for the supply of bread produced by the bakers 
whom they formally headed. 


12.3.4 Subordinates 


The titles rab apie and apiu indicate a close connection, as is also underlined 
by their consecutive entries in the lexical lists. As appears from the legal doc- 
ument SAAB 9 80 discussed above, the chief baker was not only the nominal 
head of the bakers, but he was actually responsible for them as to financial 
matters (77 In the fragmentary letter SAA 16 93, presumably written to the king 
(Esarhaddon) by a collective, the recipient is asked to order the chief baker to 
release the senders of the letter. Hence, the chief baker was in charge of other 
individuals. These might have been bakers, though as they pretend to keep 
watch on the top of the ziqqurrat as well as on the roof of another building 
(name lost), possibly for the purpose of an astrological vigil, as soon as they 
are released, this seems unlikely. 


79 This might be partly comparable with the case of Bel-tarsi-ilumma, governor of Kalhu, 
who repays the debts of various people within his jurisdiction (CTN 2 90-91, 93; cf. CTN 2 92). 
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12.3.5 Institutional affiliation 


As already pointed out, it is particularly the case with the chief bakers in 
the legal documents from Assur that they were very likely active in the temple 
rather than in the palace. The employment of a chief baker in the temple, 
especially in the Assur Temple, is also clear thanks to a references to the chief 
baker in a text on the distribution of responsibilities in the Assur Temple and 
in the letter SAA 10 96 dealing with filling the vacant post of chief baker in 
the Assur Temple (cf. Menzel 1981 I: 250). Also SAA 16 93 refers to a chief 
baker assigned to a temple, though the divine name is lost. Only the two chief 
bakers attested as witnesses in a legal document from Ma'allanate had a secu- 
lar background, since at least Kubabu-idri was in the service of the queen. 
Thus, it is to be asked whether the office of the chief baker was usually 
restricted to the temple sphere, while an office serving the queen represents an 
exceptional case, only found in the provinces. On the other hand, the chief 
baker of the queen may indicate that, apart from the temple, it was especially 
the establishment of the queen that was concerned with the production and 
provision of bread, also because a baker of the Sakintu is attested (SAA 19 
114:5). In any case, the chief baker's close connection to the temple sphere is 
supported by a similar close connection of the bakers to the temple and their 
association with the brewers (Gaspa 2009: 95), who seem to be a special fea- 
ture of the temple sphere. Although the evidence is too scarce to draw definite 
conclusions, the dominance of temple-related chief bakers is not necessarily 
misleading. 

Since two individuals are occasionally designated as chief baker in the same 
document, it is clear that there existed more than one chief baker at the same 
time. This is further supported by the fact that there existed a chief baker of 
the Assur Temple and a chief baker of the queen, and local communities may 
have also employed their own chief baker. One suspects, however, that there 
was usually only one chief baker per institution. 


12.4 The rab gaqqulati 


The office rab qaqqulati is only attested in a few Neo-Assyrian documents 
with the syllabic writings LÜ.GAL-qa-qu-lat, [LU.GAL]-ka-qul-ti and 
LU“.GAL-kaq-qul-te. Assuming that g/kaqq/kkulati derives from kakkullu, 
referring to a * vessel for making beer, for storing liquids" and also to a wooden 
box keeping fruits,” the compound in its widest sense denotes an official 


75 CAD K 59 s.v. kakkullu and kakkullu in rab gaqqullate. In contrast, von Soden (AHw 901) 
mentions it under qaqultu, referring to a weapon; he translates kakkullu as “Friichte-, Abfallkorb” 
(AHw 422-3). In the Neo-Assyrian sources the kakkullu mainly occurs as a wooden box for 
storing or transporting fruits: quinces, prunes and dates (SAA 7 136 ii 2-3”), pomegranates 
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concerned with foods (cf. HAD 87, 90: “an official in charge of food”). The 
translation “Schenker” or “Kellermeister”, as proposed by Klauber (71968: 
115, fn. 2), is a too restrictive definition. I simply adhere to the Akkadian 
term without translation. 

As a witness, the rab gaqqulati is attested twice. In the broken legal docu- 
ment SAA 14 202, dating to the 8" or 7" century, he (name lost) is witness 
when two people are redeemed. In StAT 2 3 the rab gaqqulati of the queen’s 
household is listed as a witness when silver is taken as a loan in the reign of 
Sennacherib.7? 

Significant references to the rab qaqqulati' s functions are only provided by 
SAA 12 77, a collection of royal decrees in support of cultic activities from 
various reigns. In the reign of Sargon it was determined that the rab gaqqulati 
provides two sūtu of bread, one qí of soup (akussu),’>’ one sūtu four gi of beer 
and two qui of mashatu-flour (i 18-21”). In the same section, for instance, the 
chief cook of the palace is said to give one sheep for the constant offerings 
(i 22-26”). According to another section on the reverse, the rab qaqqulati 
provides six sūtu of bread, one sūtu two gi of beer for libations and one 
emaru of beer for the hariu ritual of the 7^ day, also in the reign of Sargon 
(r. iii 12-17). The latter entry's amounts of bread and beer are summed up, 
supplemented with three sheep, as "total of the additional (offering, utru « 
utaru) that is performed three times a month" (r. iii 21-23). As recorded in 
another section on the reverse, pertaining to the reign of Adad-nerari III, the 
rab qaqqulàáti is to give one sheep (since) he was appointed to receive the 
ilkakáte of all the temples (r. iii 1-11). The rab qaqquláti may only have been 
introduced in the reign of Adad-nérari HI, as a palace official especially con- 
cerned with the levy of ilkakate payments in kind imposed on temples and the 
redistribution of these payments to temples. His obligations in the reign of 
Sargon possibly derive from the same background, i.e. the rab gaqqulati had 
to provide foods for offerings he previously obtained in the context of his 
responsibility over ilkakate payments, not only claimed from but also by the 
temples.^* The rab gaqqulati of the queen who is attested in the reign of 
Sennacherib indicates that the queen's household had similar responsibilities in 
this respect to the royal household. Also other officials are known to have dealt 


(SAA 7 172:2; 11 40:2”), peaches (SAA 11 85:4—5) and apricots (SAA 11 40:3”). In the text 
about the royal meal the Sa-béti-Sanie uses a kakkullu, in the sense of a wooden box, to collect 
rubbish; see section 4.1.1.3.1 Domestic tasks. 

756 This entry is accompanied by the reference to a mar šipri (StAT 2 3 r. 4). Does it mean 
that only the messenger of the rab gaqqulati was present? Cf. inter alia the chief cook mentioned 
along with A-KIN in ND 2451 (in section 12.1.7.3 Dealing with livestock). 

757 Cf. the “soup man”, sa-akussésu, attested in CTN 3 87:22; cf. section 11.3. akussu does 
not necessarily refer to soup but some kind of food (for humans and for animals); CAD U/W 
62—65 s.v. ukultu 1 and 3. 

758 See also BT 116 discussed in the section 13.3 The rab danibati (chief victualler). 
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with ilkakate payments in kind, including local treasurers and the rab danibati. 
It may have been primarily a question of the areas of responsibility as to how 
all these officials cooperated with each other in order to manage foodstuffs 
defined as ilkakate-goods. At least the rab gaqqulati may have been the main 
person responsible for these goods. 


12.5 The rab karani (wine master) 


The compound rab karani literally means “chief of the wine” or “wine 
master”.?”? It is attested only in the Neo-Assyrian period, when viticulture 
became well-developed in the first millennium BCE in the area along the 
Tigris."9? In each case it is written logographically, with the following variants 
attested: (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-GESTIN and LÜ*.GAL-(GIS).GESTIN.MES. 
Although this office was discussed by Kinnier Wilson (1972, in particular 
pp. 71-2) when analysing the wine lists from Fort Shalmaneser, it has not been 
studied in detail. 


12.5.1 Allocations 


The wine master is frequently mentioned in wine lists dating from at least 
the reign of Adad-nérari III down to that of Aššūr-nērāri V or even Tiglath- 
pileser III. According to the amounts preserved, the wine master usually 
received 1 sūtu 5 qñ of wine (which is probably also to be restored in CTN 1 
11, rather than 1 sūtu 4 qü). This is one of the highest amounts of wine given 
out, according to the 8"-century wine lists. Higher amounts are consumed by 
(the household of) the queen (usually 3 sūtu of wine), the recruits of the rab 
Sa-rési (usually 2 sūtu of wine) and (the household of) the rab Sa-rési (usually 
1 sütu of wine); these represent either groups of functionaries or entire house- 
holds. By contrast, the wine master does not necessarily represent his entire 
department but may have received the amount of 1 sūtu 5 qi of wine for his 
personal consumption only. This is indicated by the fact that the wine master's 
deputy is once immediately listed after his master as recipient of one situ of 
wine (CTN 1 21 r. 10”). The unusually high quantity of wine distributed to the 
wine master is related to his specific concern with wine (as is also the case with 
his deputy). This does not correspond to the wine master's relative position in 
the wine lists, where he occasionally occurs in the upper part of the obverse of 
the tablet but is more often listed further down or even on the reverse, whereas, 


™ CAD K 202-6 s.v. karanu and especially p. 206; cf. AHw 446-7, translating it as “Wein- 
meister". 

79? Clear written evidence for wine already appears c. 1800 in the following areas: Mari, the 
upper Tigris-Euphrates basin (Tell al Rimah) and Anatolia, cf. Powell 1994: 114—6. 
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for instance, the queen is constantly listed in the first few lines on the obverse. 
His association with wine caused him to be a prominent recipient in the wine 
lists; in fact his department might have been responsible for the drawing up of 
the lists (see below, cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 1). Apart from his occurrence in 
the wine lists, the wine master is recorded as recipient of what seems to have 
been redistributed tribute in an administrative document probably dating to 
the 7^ century (SAA 11 36 r. i 32); he obtained one sheep, one Sapputu-bowl 
(of wine) and one mina of [...]. 


12.5.2 Supplies 


In the context of temple offerings the wine master occurs as a supplier of 
wine. If the title is restored correctly, he may have given one qui of wine in the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser III according to a collection of royal decrees from var- 
ious reigns for offerings in various sanctuaries (SAA 12 77 i 15^). This is likely 
on comparison with the function-related types of supplies made by other offi- 
cials recorded in the same tablet, such as the sheep given by the chief cook 
(in 1 22°26’). The wine master's contribution of wine is clear from SAA 12 80, 
a record about wine given to the Assur Temple by the magnates, as described 
in the heading (SAA 12 80:1: GESTIN sa LÜ.GAL.MES ina E-as-sur 
SUM-u-ni). The wine master is first listed along with 35 emaru (SAA 12 80:4) 
and a second time along with 10 emaru from Izalla (located in the Tur “Abdin); 
said to produce “3 qñ per day” (SAA 12 80:6). As this "standing order” 
(Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXXIII) records the contributions of the entire year 
(SAA 12 80:9: PAB an-ni-u sa kal MU.AN.NA), the wine master yearly 
supplied 35 emaru together with 10 emaru for the entire year, while at least 
the contribution associated with Izalla was divided up into daily portions 
(cf. SAA 12 80:7: “12 jugs, first fruits, for the whole year, 1 per month”). 
Kataja and Whiting suggested that SAA 12 80 might have been a sort of 
"working document", probably deriving from a royal decree such as SAA 12 
77 but not a royal decree itself since it focusses on the contributions made by 
the officials and does not present the king as final benefactor. The prominent 
role of the wine master in relation to the provision of wine is underlined by the 
fact that in SAA 12 80 he not only occurs as a provider of wine together with 
the magnates but is himself designated as a magnate. It is due to Izalla's impor- 
tant role as a wine-producing region that he is said to provide wine from this 
area, which is once again mentioned as source of supply of “15 jugs [...] (of) 
first fruits".76! 


79! SAA 12 80:10. See Radner 2006b: 294—6. E.g. in his annals, ASSurnasirpal II states that 
he received tribute from the land of Izalla consisting of sheep, oxen and wine (RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 
i 106). 
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12.5.3 Economic affairs 


While we lack any attestation of the wine master as a witness to legal trans- 
actions, the wine master of the New House, Zārūtî, is attested as a debtor of 
9 minas 15 shekels of silver together with his(?) deputy Ulülaiu in the year 658 
(SAA 14 60:1-2). The silver is owed to a certain Aššūr-rēšī-išši and is described 
as "regular offerings of ASSur” (ginü ša Assur). Since this is presumably 
related to the general concern of the wine master to maintain the Aššur Temple 
with wine for offerings,’ this legal transaction is related to an administrative 
procedure. Perhaps the department of the wine master (represented by the wine 
master and his deputy) owed silver to fulfil its duties towards the Assur 
Temple. The wine master is possibly identical with a Zarüti who occurs as an 
opponent of the goldsmith NabÓ-zeru-iddina in the judicial document StAT 1 
35 dealing with silver of the town Lahiru. According to the judgement, Zarüti 
is to pay back the silver. There is other evidence for the wine master's concern 
with silver. On the sealing SAA 11 52 the wine master Nabi-ahhe-[...] is 
mentioned along with one talent of silver, probably referring to the "light" 
talent which corresponds to 30.3 kg (Fales and Postgate 1995: XXI). The date 
formula is broken but, judging by the preserved dates of other similar sealings 
from Nineveh (Fales and Postgate 1995: XXII), it presumably belongs to the 
reign of Sargon or Sennacherib. Since this sealing was found in the palace, this 
is presumably a remnant of a delivery of silver to the palace made by the wine 
master. This is supported by similar sealings from Nineveh such as SAA 11 50 
where Pidi, ruler of Ekron, is mentioned along with one talent of silver, and 
SAA 11 51 where a talent of silver is specified as “of the orchard of Arbail”. 
Based on textile marks on its reverse, sealing SAA 11 52 was once fixed to a 
sack (Fales and Postgate 1995: XXT), and thus I suspect that the silver was 
delivered in such a sack. This attestation of the wine master handing in silver 
bears an administrative background, as is the case with the aforementioned debt 
note of silver. Presumably with all three attestations the wine master dealt with 
silver in line with his official obligations, though details remain unknown. 


12.5.4 Functions 


The wine master was, as his title suggests, primarily concerned with wine. 
This is indicated by his wine contributions for offerings in the Assur Temple 
and in other sanctuaries."9? Apart from that there is SAA 10 98, an informative 
letter about the wine master's engagement in the Aššur Temple, either from the 


79? According to the aforementioned record SAA 12 80 the wine handed in by officials (includ- 


ing the wine master) was used for “first fruits" (résati) and “regular offerings (gin). 
763 SAA 12 77 and 80 as well as SAA 14 60. 
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reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal. As reported by Akkullanu, known to have 
been astrologer and priest of the Assur Temple, to the king, the wine master 
together with his deputy and his scribe "filled neither the libation wine nor 
the vats in front of Aššur” in the 7" month (= Tašritu, SAA 10 98 r. 7-10), as 
they are on strike. With this mandatory activity the wine master may have 
contributed also to the regular offerings (ginii), according to the legal document 
SAA 14 60 (and the schedule SAA 12 80). There is no direct evidence for the 
wine master providing the palace with wine, though its principal residents must 
have been its main consumers. In this respect it is worth noting the 8"-century 
wine lists where a whole range of officials and professionals present at 
the Review Palace of Kalhu receive wine. Among them the wine master is the 
recipient of a comparatively high amount of wine and it was presumably he 
who had organised the acquisition, storage and distribution of the wine handed 
out here. The wine master was presumably only concerned with the final prod- 
uct, the commodity itself being produced in the countryside (mainly in the 
border regions between modern Syria, Turkey and Iraq, within areas of rainfall 
agriculture) from where he obtained it. This is supported by the fact that 
no professional concerned with viticulture and wine-making is attested in the 
Neo-Assyrian source Ji The only other document which would have presum- 
ably provided more information about the duties of the wine master is the 
fragment of a letter written by Nergal-belu-usur to the king (SAA 15 291): he 
introduces the wine master at the very beginning when reporting to the king 
about his whereabouts and travels. We learn that the wine master came to him, 
but further information is lacking. 


12.5.5 Subordinates 


As to the subordinates of the wine master, he was accompanied by a deputy 
and a scribe. In the letter SAA 10 98 the three appear as a unit. Not only is 
the wine master himself said to be on strike but also his deputy and his scribe. 
Such a trio features also with other rab-x officials, but this evidence for the 
wine master makes it explicit (cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 72). While SAA 10 
98 is the only attestation of the wine master's scribe, the deputy of the wine 
master can also be found in two other texts. From the 8!" century, a deputy of 
the wine master occurs as a recipient of wine in CTN 1 21. A third attestation 
of a deputy, presumably assigned to the wine master, is to be found in the legal 
document SAA 14 60. Together with the wine master, the deputy Ulülaiu owes 
silver, regular offerings of Assur. Examining all three occurrences of the deputy 
of the wine master, it appears that he is mentioned together with his master in 


764 There are a few Neo-Babylonian references to the sahit-karani (SUR.GESTIN), “grape- 
presser” (CAD S 61-2); cf. the oil-presser, sahitu (LU.I.SUR). 
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each case (thus, he is referred to as Xaniusu), as is also the case with the wine 
master's scribe in SAA 10 98. The deputy and the scribe seem to have usually 
accompanied their master in order to fulfil his duties. 


12.5.6 Institutional affiliation 


The wine master appears in connection with both the temple and the palace. 
The latter is the case with Zarüti, designated "wine master of the New House". 
The wine master Nabii-Sarru-usur, mentioned in a list of court personnel 
(SAA 7 5), is rather associated with the palace, as is also the case with the wine 
masters referred to in the administrative document SAA 11 36 and in the wine 
lists. Based on the archival background of the wine lists “a single administra- 
tive department under the rab karani” has been identified for rooms NE 48-49 
and SW 6 of the Review Palace in Kalhu (Kinnier Wilson 1972: 1). Associated 
with the temple, on the other hand, are the wine masters mentioned in SAA 12 
77, 80 and SAA 10 98. While the supply of wine for offerings refers to a 
secular wine master who had to fulfil his duties towards the temple (SAA 12 
71, 80; cf. SAA 14 60), SAA 10 98 demonstrates the presence of a wine master 
in the temple and suggests the existence of a separate wine master and a sepa- 
rate wine master's department in the Assur Temple (cf. Parpola 1983a: 324). 
In view of the tax obligations of the wine master of the royal household towards 
the Assur Temple (and other temples), however, it is possible that the same 
wine master personally took care of the supply of wine in the temple. At least, 
the wine master mentioned in SAA 10 98 fulfils orders of the royal household 
and was not subject to the temple staff, as indicated by the fact that the priest 
of the Assur Temple applied to the king to get things in order. Hence, the exist- 
ence of a wine master “of the temple" remains uncertain for the moment, 
whereas the palace had more than one, judging by the qualification “of the 
New House" attached to the wine master Zarüti. So far no wine master 
appointed to a satellite household is attested. 


12.6 The rab Samni (oil master) 


The office of the oil master is only attested in the Neo-Assyrian period, with 
the logographic writings LÜ*.GAL-I.ME and GAL-I.MES.7 

The oil master is witness when the Sa-rési of the crown prince, Atar-ili, 
leases the entire village Bahaia from the governor of Lahiru and his subordi- 
nates in the reign of Esarhaddon (SAA 6 287 r. 13). He is listed after the 
cohort commander of the palace, the “third man (on chariot)" of the palace, 


765 For Zomm see CAD Š/I 321-30 s.v. Zomm, “Samanu: oil, fat, cream, from Old Akkadian 
on; cf. AHw 1157-8. 
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the treasurer of the crown prince and a scribe. An association with palace 
officials is also evident from his occurrence in the administrative document 
SAA 11 36. Presumably recording the distribution of tribute (according to its 
broken heading) to palace officials, it lists the oil master as a recipient of ten 
minas of copper, two sheep and two Sapputu-bowls (of wine) (SAA 11 36 i 
20-22). While the copper may have been meant for his official function, either 
to produce containers to hold the oil or to purchase oil," the oil master was 
provided with sheep and wine for his personal consumption. Compared to 
other allotments for personal consumption in the present text (occasionally 
designated as akullii), this is the highest amount of sheep and wine provided 
for an individual office holder," compared with other officials such as the 
chief cook. Otherwise, the standard allotment of one sheep and one Sapputu- 
bowl of wine is repeatedly given, and the sole provision of one Sapputu-bowl 
(of wine) is attested twice. The relatively high rank of the rab šamni is sup- 
ported by the existence of a scribe of his, subsequently listed after his master 
in the same text (SAA 11 36 1 23). According to the ditto-sign mentioned 
along with the scribe, he received exactly the same allotment of sheep and 
wine as his master. Judging from this evidence, the oil master was active on 
behalf of the royal palace, where he was presumably responsible for the acqui- 
sition, storage and distribution of oil (the production of oil being under the 
control of the chief oil-presser)."65 


12.7 The rab raqqüti (“spice master") 


According to his title, the rab raqqüti was responsible for the management 
of a specific type of vegetal products." These raqqütu were served at the 
banquet convened in Kalhu by Assurnasirpal II (RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:119: “ra- 
qu-tu) and are recorded as part of the leftovers from offerings together with 
garlic, shallots, lentils and other foodstuffs (SAA 7 163 1 5). Since the total of 
leftovers enumerated here is also described as raqqütu, this term clearly serves 
as a collective term for specific vegetal goods, but the tablet is too broken to 


identify them. In a narrow sense raqqütu seems to refer to some sort of herbs 


or spices, as is also reflected by the translation “spice master” .””° 


766 The latter is supported by a record of ilku-contributions including copper meant for oil for 
the lamp (CTN 2 141: 6-7). 

787 The queen receives five sheep and five Xapputu-bowls (of wine) (SAA 11 36 ii 28). 

765 A possible storage facility for oil was room ZT 30 of the North-West Palace where 13 large 
jars were found, presumably once holding oil, as indicated by administrative texts from the same 
room, dealing with oil (e.g. ND 3482, 3485). See Kinnier Wilson 1972: 71, 73; Oates and Oates 
2001: 37 (Fig. 15), 45, 202. 

79 See HAD 93 s.v. raqqütu: “perfume, spice"; cf. CAD R 420 s.v. ruqqû: to prepare 
perfume; CAD R 179 s.v. raqütu: “vegetal foodstuff”. 

7? HAD 93 s.v. raqqütu, cf. see Postgate 1987b: 96. 
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The rab raqqüti is only attested in the administrative document SAA 11 36 
which presumably records tribute redistributed to various officials (see Fales 
and Postgate 1995: XX). Referred to as GAL-ra-qu-te (SAA 11 36 r. i 16), 
he is said to receive [x] talents of copper. In the same, unfortunately broken 
section, there are also 24 sheep, one situ of refined sesame oil (Samnu halsu) 
and raqqütu listed subsequently (SAA 11 36 r. i 17-19); presumably they are 
also meant for the rab raqqüti. The types of commodities listed partly corre- 
spond to his title, suggesting that he received (among other items) commodities 
related to his official function (cf. e.g. the fruit master). The sheep possibly 
handed over to this official are less clear in this respect, but hypothetically their 
meat was marinated with oil and herbs under the responsibility of or by order 
of the rab raqqüti (which would also underline his function as “spice master”). 
On the other hand, the refined oil suggests that the spices handed out to the rab 
raqquti were meant for the manufacture of perfumed oils (cf. Postgate 1987b: 
96). As to the copper provided, it was possibly meant either for the production 
of metal objects such as containers for storage and transport or for the acquisi- 
tion of additional commodities needed by the rab raqqiti.” An allotment for 
individual consumption (akullá), as attested for almost every official listed in 
SAA 11 36, usually consisting of one (or two) sheep and one (or two) Sapputu- 
bowls of wine, is not attested for the rab raqqüti. In the broken section dealing 
with the spice master such a statement might originally have been attached at 
the end of this entry. Since SAA 11 36 seems to record the allotments handed 
out to court officials, the spice master formed part of the royal household but 
was not necessarily attached to any other institution. Judging by other food 
managers (such as the chief cook) as well as the fact that raqqütu comprised 
material for offerings, he was possibly also responsible for the supply of the 
temple (for offerings). 


12.8 The rab zamri (“fruit master”) 


According to his title, the rab zamri was responsible for some sort of fruits. 
While the translation “fruit master” must suffice for now, zamru seems to have 
denoted a particular kind of orchard fruit.??? This official is only attested once 
in the 7"-century(?) administrative document SAA 11 36, presumably record- 
ing redistributed tribute,’ together with several other officials. Referred to 


771 Tf the copper was meant as currency, this would conflict with the supposed date of the 
tablet since the common currency in the 7!" century was silver. However, there is an account of 
ilku-contributions which supports this idea since it lists copper for oil for the lamp (CTN 2 141: 
6-7). 

™ CAD Z 40-1 s.v. zamru: (a tree or shrub and its edible fruit), probably to be identified 
with jujube; cf. AHw 1509. 

73 Probably this was originally expressed with za'uzzu in the broken heading (Fales and 
Postgate 1995: XX). 
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as GAL-GIS za'-ma'-ri', the rab zamri received four fig-loaves, two [...] of 
figs, ten (carrying?-)sticks of pomegranates as well as a sheep and a Sapputu- 
bowl (of wine).’ In the same section, he is preceded by the oil master and 
the oil master's scribe, and followed by the chief confectioner, receiving 
almonds and terebinths. As pointed out by the editors (Fales and Postgate 
1995: XX), the items recorded here seem to have been “used in part for 
professional activities", as inter alia also indicated by the items given to the 
chief confectioner. While one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of wine is the 
standard ration for personal consumption here (occasionally defined as 
akullá), 5 handed out to the chief confectioner among others, the figs and 
pomegranates are rather related to the official function of the rab zamri. 
Although his title may refer to a specific fruit, he apparently was concerned 
with different sorts of fruit with the term zamru serving as pars pro toto. 
Lacking any information about what the fruit master actually did with fruits, 
he may have been responsible for their acquisition and subsequent distribu- 
tion within the palace. In contrast to the chief cook and the chief confectioner, 
who were concerned with the supply of foodstuffs to be prepared in the insti- 
tutional kitchens and so on, the fruit master simply took care of fruits that did 
not need any further treatment (before consumption). Recording tribute allot- 
ments handed over to court personnel, SAA 11 36 presents a comprehensive 
profile of the Assyrian palace household structure, with the fruit master form- 
ing part of it. The scanty evidence for this official may be due to the fact that 
there was only one office-holder in the royal household. He was probably less 
important than other rab-x officials, as may also be reflected by his ration for 
individual consumption recorded in the present text. While officials such as 
the chief cook and the chief fuller receive two sheep and two Sapputu-bowls 
of wine, others such as the palace supervisor as well as the fruit master are 
only provided with one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of wine, though there 
were even lower amounts provided for individual consumption." In contrast 
to many other rab-x officials recorded here, neither a deputy nor a scribe of 
the fruit master are mentioned, which underlines his low rank among the 
rab-x officials. 


774 SAA 11 36 i 24-28. The items associated with the figs and the pomegranates are not 
entirely conclusive, see Fales and Postgate 1995: 32. 

75 For the qualification akullá see i 19, ii 25 and iii 8 (referring to two sheep and two Sapputu- 
bowls of wine) and iii 27 (referring to one bowl of wine). 

776 The chief confectioner received one Japputu-bowl (of wine) only (SAA 11 36 i 31-32). 
The same is true for the wagon master (ii 9-10) and the vessel master (iii 26-27). 
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13 THE MANAGEMENT OF GRAIN 


This section discusses officials who were in different ways concerned with 
the management of grain, including the chief of granaries (rab karmani), the 
fodder master (rab kissiti), the chief victualler (rab danibati) and the “manager 
of sustenance (fields)” (rab ma 'utti). 


13.1 The rab karmani (chief of granaries) and the rab karmi (granary master) 


The rab karmi or rab karmani is first attested in the Neo-Assyrian period 
and persists into Neo-Babylonian times (as rab karammi). The noun karmu (or 
karammu), usually given in the plural, occurs first in Middle Assyrian texts 
(together with É) and is translated as “storage area". The translation “chief 
of granaries” for the rab karmani and “granary master” for the rab karmi (as 
given in HAD 47) seems appropriate. In the Neo-Assyrian sources the rab 
karmani is written (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-kar-ma-ni and LÜ.GAL-kar-man(-ni). 
LU.GAL-kar-me, rather to be transcribed rab karmi, is only attested once 
(ND 2791 r. 17). The functions of this official were briefly discussed by 
Kinnier Wilson (1972: 17) and by Postgate in his monograph on the Neo- 
Assyrian taxation system (Postgate 1974a: 191—2). 

References to land at the disposal of the chief of granaries suggest that he 
either acquired land by himself or benefitted from land assigned to his office: 
I-amar, chief of granaries of the city of Maganuba in the area of Dur-Sarrukin, 
is twice attested as business partner of the chariot driver Summa-ilani. He sold 
two vineyards in the city of Siddi-hiriti together with seven persons (including 
a gardener and a royal farmer) for 25 minas of silver (SAA 6 37:2-3) and 
[x] people for 4 mina of silver (SAA 6 38:1'—2^) to this well known chariot 
driver in the reign of Sennacherib. Il-amar may have processed both trans- 
actions on his own behalf, but the possibility cannot be ruled out that he acted 
here ex officio (especially in view of the royal farmer). A field adjoining land 
sold which is qualified as “of the chief of granaries(?)”, if restored correctly 
(StAT 3 74:11), on the contrary, indicates land at his disposal thanks to his 
office. 


77 CAD K 200 s.v. karammu (karmu); cf. von Soden who treats karmu and the Late Babylo- 
nian rendering karammu separately, AHw 446 s.v. karammu and 449 s.v. karmu(m). The verb 
karamu, comprising the same root, is already known from Old Babylonian texts where it is 
translated “to slow down" or “to hinder"; a meaning “to pile up” or “to store" for the same 
word is not attested from before the Neo-Assyrian period (CAD K 200-1 s.v. karamu A and B). 
For a discussion of the karmu in Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian sources see Faist and Llop 
2012. 
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The concern of the chief of granaries with the levy and storage of barley and 
straw is illustrated by two administrative documents from 8?-century Kalhu. 
The chief of granaries Saggil-Sarru-usur is listed along with 4,000 emaru 
(of barley) in an account mentioning the fodder master (rab kissiti), the chief 
victualler (rab danibati) and the city of Nineveh (merging amounts of grain 
from cities such as Sibaniba and Talmusu and the province Kurbail) with their 
contingents of grain." Similarly, 12,800 barley rations, resulting from contri- 
butions from various cities including Arbail, are assigned to the treasury 
(nakkamtu) of the unnamed granary master (rab karmi) (of the?) land of Birtu 
(ND 2791 r. 17-18). The tablet concludes with the statement that straw tax is 
missing (lassu). According to a badly broken letter to the king (Sargon), grain 
of the chief of granaries and some governors is said to have been delivered to 
various cities by the unknown sender (SAA 1 170 r. 2). The official concern 
of the chief of granaries is also indicated by three very similar debt notes for 
barley and straw from Kalhu, dating to the reign of Assurbanipal. First, nine 
emaru of barley rations described as “corn-tax of the royal ma'uttu(-land)” 
which are owed by Šamaš-ahu-iddina are in the charge of the chief of granaries 
(CTN 3 14:6). The penalty clause states that in case the debtor fails to deliver 
at the threshing floor, he is responsible for the soup (asidu) of the king.’” 
Second, Samas-ahu-iddina is also debtor of 15 bales of straw, qualified as straw 
tax of the royal ma’uttu(-land), also said to be in the charge of the chief of 
granaries (CTN 3 16:5). Third, five bales of straw, qualified as straw tax of the 
ma'uttu(-land), owed by Sép-Issar, are in the charge of the chief of granaries 
(CTN 3 15:5). The latter was drawn up on the very same day as CTN 3 16. 
These three debt notes reflect an administrative affair, as indicated by the 
unnamed chief of granaries who is said to be in charge (Sa gaté) of the indebted 
grain and straw (cf. Dalley and Postgate 1984: 67). While the actual back- 
ground of these records is debated between Dalley and Postgate, I follow Post- 
gate’s suggestion that these are “taxation debt notes” which record unpaid tax 
obligations of Sama&-ahu-iddina and Sép-Issar on account of the royal ma’uttu- 
land at their disposal.’®° Since the tablets in question are counted among the 
dossier of the palace manager of the Review Palace, the land was possibly 
administered by him (Postgate 1974a: 192), while related tax yields were col- 
lected and stored by the chief of granaries. Two other debt notes, in contrast, 


7$ ND 3469:14-15; cf. the account of grain deliveries to Nineveh by individuals: SAA 11 
23 and possibly 24 (both dating to the 7 century). 

7? 'The *soup of the king" is here presumably recorded in connection with offerings, as is the 
case in another legal record (Radner 2016 1I.5:2). There is a rab asüdi (LÜ.GAL-a-su-de) attested 
in a witness list of a legal record from Dur-Katlimmu (Sukkaia, BATSH 6 8 r. 11). This official 
is not attested elsewhere. 

780 For ma'uttu-land that was not only at the disposal of the crown but also for the benefit of 
favoured individuals, see section 13.2 The rab ma'utti (“manager of the sustenance (fields)”). 
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mention the chief of granaries as a debtor of barley rations. We learn that 
the aforementioned Il-amar owed 200 barley rations (qualified as SAG.DU, 
“capital”) to the unnamed Sakintu of [...] (SAA 14 471:3), and the chief of 
granaries Nashir-Bel owed 4 emaru of barley rations, qualified as fodder 
(kissutu), to Mannu-ki-Arbail in the 7" century (CTN 3 92:4). Due to the pur- 
pose of the barley owed as well as the comparatively high amount of barley 
rations owed to the Sakintu, it is highly likely that these records too reflect the 
official concerns of the chief of granaries. It may be assumed that the Sakintu, 
as the female administrator of the household of the queen, was regularly pro- 
vided with barley (for the queen's household) by the chief of granaries who 
gathered it via taxation and stored in his granaries. As with the barley owed by 
taxpayers, the chief of granaries appears in the role of debtor because he could 
not yet deliver the barley required from him. While we do not learn about 
Mannu-ki-Arbail's function, a similar situation is suggested here because of the 
qualification of the barley rations as fodder, signifying an administrative con- 
cern. In view of the latter two debt notes, the chief of granaries was responsible 
for the collection and storage of grain and for its distribution to departments 
or particular members of the palace household.7*! 

As an official among others fulfilling their general obligations to supply 
temple offerings, the chief of granaries of Nineveh is mentioned in a fragment 
(SAA 12 72 r. 12) belonging to a decree of regular offerings (gin) for the 
A&&ur Temple by Adad-nerari HI (SAA 12 71). We witness here also the chief 
treasurer, the palace herald and the governor of Si'immé as providers of food- 
stuff. Exactly such supplies made by high-ranking state officials to the Aššur 
Temple are the subject of a letter of the astrologer Akkullanu to the king 
(Assurbanipal). Informing the king about those who had not yet given the reg- 
ular offerings of barley rations and emmer, he also refers to the chief of grana- 
ries who, together with numerous indebted governors, is referred to as magnate 
because of his special concern with grain.”"? 

As to the spheres of responsibility of the chief of granaries, it is clear from 
some more specific titles that he was appointed to specific cities or regions. We 
learn of a chief of granaries of the city of Nineveh (SAA 12 72 r. 12), of the 
city of Maganuba (SAA 6 37:2—3) and of a granary master who was concerned 
with the income of grain of the land of Birtu (ND 2791 r. 17-19). Nineveh and 


78! Though the title granary master is absent, the procedure of giving out grain from a granary 
(karmu) by a certain Sukkaia to individuals is recorded in ND 2098 from the North-West Palace 
(reign of Sargon). 

7? SAA 10 96:7, 18. Parpola (1983a: 318) suggests that the reference to the chief of granaries 
here represents a toponym since he is listed among all the different provincial capitals. These are, 
however, textually related to the LÜ.EN.NAM in 1. 13 and the chief of granaries’ particular con- 
cern with grain is reason enough to accept his extraordinary role here and to take it as a reference 
to the actual office-holder. Also the wine master is designated magnate in a schedule of dues of 
wine for offerings (SAA 12 80:1, 4, 6). 
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the city of Maganuba, located in the area of Dur-Sarrukin,"? point to Nineveh 
and its hinterlands to the east; the province Birtu was established by Tiglath- 
pileser III north of the Assyrian heartland at the Lesser Habur (Radner 2006a: 
56-7). Although all three labels date to a different reign (Nineveh: Adad-nerari 
HI, Birtu: Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II and Maganuba: Sennacherib), we 
have to reckon with more than one master of granaries being active and super- 
vising stocks of grain for the royal household in the said areas as well as 
beyond (cf. Postgate 1974a: 198). Judging by the rab karmani who is associ- 
ated with the magnates (SAA 12 72) and is even described as a magnate (SAA 
10 96), there may have existed one main, high-ranking representative of this 
office and several representative having a lower rank. Also the rab karmani as 
whose servant (urdu) Sil-Adad is described in a witness list in a broken land 
sale document dating to the 7" century (SAA 14 215 r. 9), may have been the 
main representative of this office. Other witnesses here are four servants of the 
palace supervisor, three servants of the chief confectioner, and two servants of 
the great treasurer; they are given in this order, followed by Sil-Adad. 


13.2 The rab ma'utti (“manager of the sustenance (fields)”) 


There is a single attestation of the rab ma'utti in Neo-Assyrian sources (writ- 
ten LÜ*.GAL-ma- u-ti). The term ma'uttu (Babylonian mu'untu) can be iden- 
tified as a type of field. According to its presumed derivation from mánu, "to 
provide" ,’** the translations “Versorgungsfeld” (Radner 2007b: 223), “main- 
tenance field" (SAA series), *prebendary land" (Postgate 1989: 147) and “sus- 
tenance (fields)" have been proposed; thus, a possible translation for the rab 
ma'utti is “manager of sustenance field(s)” (HAD 63). 

The single reference to the rab ma'utti occurs in an administrative document 
from Kalhu dating to the reign of Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II (ND 2782:8). 
The text bears the heading "decisions about the servants of the queen” (ll. 1—2: 
de-na-ni ša ARA[D.MES]-ni ša MÍ.E.GAL) and records properties including 
people, animals and land in subsequent sections. The rab ma’utti is listed along 
with 40 (emaru) of field and is apparently subordinate to Aššur-belu-taqqin. 
Based on the literal meaning of ma'uttu, we can only assume that he was 
responsible for ma 'uttu(-land) related to the queen. Considering the Neo-Assyr- 


783 The city of Maganuba was a central spot of the area Sargon II had chosen as the location 
for his new imperial capital Dur-Sarrukin (Fuchs 1994: 38, Zyl.44; SAA 12 19:7’). Russell 
(1999: 239) suggested that one of the natural mounds on which Dur-Sarrukin was built might be 
identical with the location of this city. It is remarkable that the chief of granaries associated with 
Maganuba only occurs when Dur-Sarrukin was abandoned as capital city, in the reign of Sen- 
nacherib. 

784 AHw 637 s.v. ma’’uttu; 691 s.v. mu "untu; AHw 604 s.v. mánu(m); cf. Parpola (1975: 
295), contra Postgate (1974b: 75) who first assumed that it derives from mé (ma’i), water. This 
was adopted by CAD M/I 437 s.v. ma'uttu; M/II 321 s.v. mu'untu; M/I 228 s.v. mánu. 
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ian evidence for the term ma’uttu, its association with the royal family is sig- 
nificant. We encounter the ma’uttu “of the king” (CTN 3 14:4—5, 16:4-5), 
ma'uttati “of the king” (SAA 19 19:5) and the mu'untu “of the king” in a 
Babylonian letter (SAA 18 56 r. 9). In addition, there is a reference to the 
ma'uttu “of the palace” (CTN 3 87 r. 36) and the ma'uttu “of the É-LUGAL 
'x' [x x]” (SAA 14 460:5^) which presumably refers to the bet Sarrani, “the 
royal tombs” in Assur." Apart from these explicit qualifications, we get a 
similar impression from the contexts in which the term appears. In a letter to 
the king Aššur-šimanni reports that someone erroneously laid claim to a 
ma'uttu(-field) and has already began to harvest it. ASStr-Simanni ensures the 
king that he will place harvesters (ésidu) there to save the remaining yield.786 
Though this evidence suggests that ma 'uttu was “sustenance land” for the king 
and his household, there are indications that the king placed it also at the dis- 
posal of selected people (of the elite). In the stereotypical phrasing of the grants 
of Assurbanipal we can read that ma'uttu kabistu, “continuous sustenance”, 
was one of the privileges probably bestowed upon the beneficiary." Also 
the aforementioned mu'untu “of the king" was apparently once granted to 
Nabfi-déni-amur.’*® The ma'uttu(-land) of which Ahija-gamu will have the usu- 
fruct together with other land in Halahhu, a district in the Assyrian heartland, 
may have a similar background (SAA 11 224:5, 8), as might also be the case 
with the ma 'uttu(-land) from which barley is owed to Bunaia, son of Rèmanni- 
Adad (CTN 3 11:2). We also know from three other debt notes of barley and 
straw from ma 'uttu(-land) from the reign of Assurbanipal (CTN 3 14-16). The 
items owed are described as either corn taxes or straw taxes of ma’uttu(-land) 
in the care of the chief of granaries. In CTN 3 14 and 16 the ma'uttu(-land) is 
"of the king” and the same debtor, namely Samas-ahu-iddina, is told to deliver 
the items owed at the threshing-floor. In the penalty clause of CTN 3 14 we 
can, furthermore, read that in case of failure to pay the debts at the threshing- 
floor, the debtor will be responsible for the soup of the king, which substanti- 
ates the suspicion that the ma’uttu(-land) was sustenance land of the crown. 
The original purpose of ma’uttu(-lands) might have been the sustenance of the 
royal family exclusively, but the king started to make their yields available for 
chosen people on occasion. A rab ma’utti may have been appointed to manage 


785 Cf. Radner 2000a: 243, fn. 68; see section 11.1 The ber Sarrani. Note also the ma'uttu Xa 
[...]mi in SAA 6 335:4, adjoining land being sold; another reference to ma’uttu adjoining sold 
land is found in BT 107:6. 

786 Harvesters are also mentioned in the section closing with the sum of 80 emaru from the 
ma 'uttu(-land) “of the palace” in CTN 3 87; two harvesters are to be delivered by the debtor of 
two emáru of barley of the ma’uttu(-land) according to CTN 3 11. 

787 SAA 12 25, 26 r. 6. The passage is broken, its precise meaning is therefore not entirely 
clear. For the meaning of kabsu / kabistu here see Postgate 1989: 147-8, fn. 69. 

788 SAA 18 56 r. 9. This man apparently gave the land to Bél-iqisa, known as leader of the 
Gambulu tribe, who, however, was not entitled to have the usufruct of it. 
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these lands and their yields, though apparently also the rab karmani (cf. section 
13.1 The rab karmani (chief of granaries) and the rab karmi (granary master)) 
bore responsibility for the taxation of these estates, and thus it is possible that 
his appointment was only temporary. 


13.3 The rab danibati (chief victualler) 


Presumably deriving from the Hurrian word k/galteniwa, which appears 
often in association with grain in Nuzi texts (Menzel-Wortmann 1986: 213-4), 
the title rab danibdti should strictly speaking rather be transcribed galdani- 
bate." Differing from the formation of the other rab-x titles, the compound 
structure of the latter may have been secondarily adopted to render this term. 
This reconstruction of the title's origin also corresponds to the main task of 
the rab danibáti, that is the administering of storage facilities. The writing 
of the office is attested in the following variants: (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-da-ni-bat, 
LÜ/LÜ*.GAL-da-ni-ba-te and LU.GAL-da-ni-ba-tim-ma. On the basis of 
the suggested normalisation as galdanibate, these variants should be read 
(LU/LU*).gal-da-ni-bat, LU/LU".gal-da-ni-ba-te and LÜ.gal-da-ni-ba-tim-ma. 
Nevertheless, I stick here to the common rendering GAL-X, in view of the 
likelihood of a secondary adoption of that title scheme. The title is usually 
translated as "chief victualler” or “chief purveyor” (HAD 90) and is only 
attested in the Neo-Assyrian period, from the reign of Sargon on. Menzel- 
Wortmann (1986; previously Menzel 1981 II: 11—3, n. 137) examined every 
significant attestation (apart from SAA 13 154, where the title was formerly 
read as rab gaqqulati). The office will be discussed in brief here, taking into 
account her considerations as well as the few relatively new attestations. 

The chief victualler is once attested as a witness in a broken legal document 
from Nineveh recording a purchase (SAA 14 307 r. 4^). He is listed after the 
governor of Arbail and before the chief cook of the crown prince and the mayor 
of Arbail. His association with officials from Arbail confirms the general 
impression that he was especially engaged in this area, as gained from the 
attestations discussed below. As an active party to legal transactions, the chief 
victualler is attested in another broken legal conveyance-type document from 
Nineveh where he may have acted as a seller of people and land (SAA 14 
265:2). Otherwise, the chief victualler appears as a creditor of corn in BT 116, 
clearly in connection with his official tasks. 

According to this legal document from Imgur-Illil, dating to the reign of 
Sennacherib, the chief victualler Nabü-nasir, together with two scribes, is a 


789 This was already pointed out by Kinnier Wilson 1972: 103, fn. 11. Cf. CAD G 20 s.v. 
galteniwa; AHw 427 s.v. k/galteniwe(s) and k/galpurhu and AHw 160 s.v. d/tanibu for “Dattel- 
speise(?)" and thus interpreting the rab danibati as confectioner. Note HAD 20 s.v. danibati 
accepted this term as a loanword which found its way into the Assyrian vocabulary as plurale 
tantum, probably meaning “greengroceries(?)”. 
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debtor owing lahmu, “king’s corn” (kurummat Sarri) and “the entire ilkakate 
(-payments)” of Summa-ilu, otherwise known as priest of Imgur-Illil (BT 116:4). 
The penalty clause states that the /a/mmu is to be returned when the creditor 
enters Arbail. Each of the three terms not only refers to another commodity 
owed,”? but also represents an administrative keyword. In Late Babylonian 
times kurummat Sarri refers to offerings leftovers for the king. In her discussion 
of this phenomenon in Babylonia, Kleber noted that this could mean both 
rations to be received by the king and rations given out by the royal adminis- 
tration.”?! This ambiguous meaning seems also to be true for the Neo-Assyrian 
period where this term, however, is only rarely attested.?? In the present case 
the king's corn was rather given out by the central administration (as consump- 
tion for the king)."?? As to the other administrative terms mentioned in BT 116, 
ilkakate occur as payments in kind towards the palace as well as payments to 
the temple.7?^ The /ahmu denotes natural produce of a fixed quantity (Postgate 
1974a: 73; Menzel 1981 I: 13-4). In the extant sources it appears especially 
in conjunction with the garitu-festivities of Ištar in Arbail, as a type of offering 
material.5 The chief victualler also appears in connection with the /ahmu 
(here: lihmu) in the letter SAA 13 147, written to the king (Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal). Here, a certain Marduk-[...]’”° demands a “sealed order” (from 
the palace) to be given to the chief victualler so that the latter may hand him 
over the necessary lahmu(-offerings) for the garitu-festivities in Arbail (pos- 
sibly in return for a horse).”?” While the rab danibáti is attested as a debtor of 


79 Cf. Menzel-Wortmann 1986: 218-9. Note also ND 2331 where the “king’s corn" is owed 
together “with” (a-du in 1. 3) its(!) ilkakate. 

7! Kleber 2008: 292-310, especially 295. 

7? Other references known to me are: CTN 2 99:4 and envelope CTN 2 99*:4; BT 117:3; 
ND 2331 :2. Note also the 1,000 (emaru of) SE.PAD.MES ša LUGAL in the letter of the scholar 
Sumaia to the king (Esarhaddon) which were at the disposal of the sender and the sender's father 
(SAA 16 35:5). 

795 Cf. Postgate (1974a: 72-3) who interpreted it as a tax-obligation towards the temple. 

794 Apart from documents recording ilkakate payments towards the palace (CTN 3 87, 88), 
ilkakáte goods were also owed to temple personnel (BT 117) and used for offerings (SAA 12 77). 
See inter alia section 12.4 The rab gaqqulati and also Postgate 1974a: 88-9. 

75 Menzel 1981 I: 13, 22-3; cf. BT 117, discussed Menzel 1981 I: 15. For the qaritu- 
festivities in general see Menzel 1981 I: 21—2. These festivities are also attested for TaSmetu, 
Ištar (either of Kalhu or of Nineveh) and Nabû but appear prominently in connection with Ištar 
of Arbail. 

79 According to Menzel-Wortmann (1986: 216, fn. 16), the sender might be identical with 
the Sa-qurbiiti Marduk-Sarru-usur mentioned in the letter SAA 10 253 r. 12-13. The intermediary 
role of the Sa-qurbiitis throughout the empire, who enjoyed mobility and royal authority, does not 
correspond to the comparatively powerless and locally active man attested here. 

777 The translation (and the restorations) given in Menzel-Wortmann (1986: 214—5) differ 
slightly from that of Cole and Machinist (1998: 147). This mainly affects the horse mentioned in 
the text. According to Cole and Machinist, Marduk-[...] holds a horse to be given to the chief 
victualler (in return for the Jamu?), which the chief victualler refuses to do. Less plausible is the 
interpretation that the horse just refers to the way Marduk-[...] arrived at the chief victualler (also 
the syntax in r. 1—2 does not support Menzel-Wortmann's translation). 
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lahmu in BT 116, he is rather in charge of state magazines containing this type 
of natural produce in the present letter. He represents an official who was 
accountable towards the palace and who generally acted only on behalf of the 
palace (cf. Menzel-Wortmann 1986: 216). Both documents, however, display 
the rab danibati's concern with foods meant for cultic events (and thus for the 
temple). In view of BT 116, the rab danibati was responsible for the actual 
storage of natural produce, as is clear from the letter SAA 13 147, as well as 
for its transfer and distribution. As to a more detailed description of the natural 
produce referred to as lahmu, it was presumably grain or a grain product, as 
indicated by its association with the “king’s corn" and the chief victualler's 
concern with huge amounts of levied grain to be stored and presumably dis- 
tributed under his charge. This also clear from two 8"-century administrative 
documents from Kalhu. Dues of barley from various cities (including Arbail 
with the highest amount of 17,400 emaru) are summed up as 22,531 emaru 
four sūtu of barley rations “(for the) treasury" (nakkamtu) of the chief victual- 
ler (ND 2465). In ND 3469 the chief victualler is listed along with 1,000 emaru 
(of barley), while the fodder master appears with 2,000 and the chief of grana- 
ries with 7,000 emaru. Similarly, 3,050 emaru (of barley) are listed along with 
the city of Nineveh, which are the result of smaller amounts listed along with 
various cities including Sibaniba and along with the province of Kurbail. The 
broken letter SAA 5 143, written by Sulmu-béli, deputy of the palace herald, 
to the king (Sargon), confirms the chief victualler's association with corn (since 
a SE.[...] follows the reference to this official) but is too broken to draw further 
conclusions. 

Of the edible goods the chief victualler was not only concerned with grain 
and grain products but once also with terebinths, or, to be more precise, with 
terebinth trees. In the letter CT 53 230, presumably dating to the 7" century, 
the (unnamed) chief victualler reports to the king that he made the necessary 
arrangements to water the tree trunks of the terebinths following the king's 
order. Menzel-Wortmann (1986: 226) interpreted this incident as an action 
unrelated to the official duties of the chief victualler. However, in comparison 
with food managers dealing with different types of foodstuffs, it seems likely 
to me that he occasionally had to manage other types of food and their cultiva- 
tion (as is also attested for the chief confectioner). 

Apart from the rab danibáti's concern with the management of corn (and 
cereal products), he is also associated with the storage of precious metals. In 
the letter SAA 13 61 Urdu-Nabi, presumably priest of the Nabû Temple in 
Kalhu,”* reports to the king (Esarhaddon) that the chief victualler refuses to 


78 Radner, PNA 3/II 1408 s.v. Urdu-Nabü 5. Though he is also concerned with arrangements 
relating to gods such as Ištar and Aššur, the two letters SAA 13 56 and 57 suggest that he was a 
priest of Nabû. 
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hand out gold for the statues of the king and the king's mother. The gold in 
question, three talents of refined and four talents of unrefined gold, was previ- 
ously weighed by the treasurer, the palace scribe and the sender and deposited 
in the bet gaté of the chief victualler who sealed it. As in the letter SAA 13 
147 discussed above, the chief victualler appears as the only person with access 
to a storage facility for palatial properties, apparently located in the temple. The 
fact that an intervention of the king, in the form of an order (tēmu) to the treas- 
urer and the palace scribe, was necessary strengthens this impression and it is 
remarkable that the treasurer and the palace scribe needed authorisation from 
the palace (provided that they were not involved in the chief victualler's 
refusal). Judging by the high ranks of the treasurer and the palace scribe,”” this 
does not seem to be due to an equality of rank (as suggested by Menzel-Wort- 
mann 1986: 225) but to the chief victualler's function and responsibility for 
palace properties. The chief victualler is apparently also associated with metals 
for royal statues according to the broken letter SAA 13 141, written by a certain 
A&&ür-hamatü'a, possibly employed in the temple of Ištar in Arbail. The asso- 
ciation with precious items is evident also from another perspective in the letter 
SAA 13 154, written by Dadi, the priest of the Kidmuri Temple in Nineveh. The 
sender reports to the crown prince (Assurbanipal) that the chief victualler has 
plundered his patrimony, including one talent of refined silver and 20 minas 
of silver in the form of household utensils, audience gifts of the king and the 
king's mother. While one gets the impression that this incident involves the 
chief victualler in a criminal capacity, unrelated to his office, an additional 
statement in the letter may refer to the official context in which he operated 
here. Hence, Dadi also complains that he used to receive the akullii (alimenta- 
tion) of his father until the chief victualler chased him away from the temple. 
Assuming that the incident did not happen because Dadi fell into disgrace, 
the chief victualler apparently abused his authority to come into possession of 
precious items and to permanently harm Dadi. 

In connection with his role as administrator of magazines storing grain and 
also precious metals, the chief victualler is associated with two different types 
of storage facilities nakkamtu and bet qate. nakkamtu basically denotes state 
treasure but can also designate its building(s), the treasury and thus occasion- 
ally refers to state magazines which are otherwise called bet nakkamti. The bet 
qdte denotes smaller units mainly used for storing commodities of different 
kinds, often in the charge of specific officials including the cupbearer and the 
palace supervisor. This size ratio is made clear in the letter SAA 5 206, 
where it is said that portions of bronze are taken from the “bèt nakkamti of 


79 Concerning the rank of the palace scribe, his significance mainly pertains to the hierarchy 
within the royal household proper (see section 1.4.7 Rank, especially SAA 1 34). 
80 See section 2.1 On the bët gaté, Table 4; contra Menzel-Wortmann 1986: 221, fn. 29. 
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metal scraps” and stored in the ber gaté of the cupbearer. The two facilities 
were associated with both palace and temple and were used to store among 
other commodities precious metal, whereas the treasury (nakkamtu, bet nakkamti) 
was also a facility for the storage of grain, as is, for instance, also indicated 
for the nakkamtu of the granary master of the land of Birtu that received deliv- 
eries of barley.*?! Hence, the officials were concerned with different commod- 
ities and the storage facilities were not reserved for one specific item but rather 
kept a mixture of goods. 

The chief victualler, attested from the reign of Sargon onwards, had to 
operate in and cooperate with the temple in connection with its need for grain 
(or cereal products) for cultic events (and also of precious metal), and it seems 
as if the chief victualler's storage facilities were occasionally attached to the 
temple area (e.g. in SAA 13 61). While the association of the chief victualler 
with (palace) scribes (BT 116, SAA 13 61) supports his administrative function 
vis-à-vis the state administration, his belonging to the palace is underlined by 
his appearance in an administrative record listing court personnel (SAA 7 5 
ii 50). His direct liability towards the palace is evident from the letter CT 53 
230, featuring the chief victualler as correspondent of the king. The heading of 
this letter, referring to him only by his official title, suggests that there was only 
one chief victualler at a time (cf. the single reference in SAA 7 5). According 
to Menzel-Wortmann (1986: 220, 226-7), the chief victualler's repeated asso- 
ciation with Arbail may indicate his activity in that area alone, as also reflected 
in her proposed translation of the title as “(Verwaltungs)Direktor der kónig- 
lichen Magazine (im Kreis Arba’il)”. Although the repeated association of 
the chief victualler with Arbail and Ištar of Arbail is remarkable, he is also 
concerned with other places and their sanctuaries, including the Kidmuri 
Temple in Nineveh, the Nabü Temple in Kalhu and the Mamu Temple in 
Balawat, and thus he took care of the supply of a number of temples in the 
Assyrian heartland and not only that of the Ištar Temple in Arbail. The lack 
of evidence for this official acting on behalf of the Assur Temple may be 
purely accidental. Since we know of other officials who managed the traffic 
of goods in connection with the Assur Temple, such as the treasurer of the 
Aššur Temple, this finding may be significant. On the other hand, the chief 
victualler's specialisation in grain and grain products rather suggests that he 
was responsible for the management of grain on behalf of all the sanctuaries 
in the Assyrian heartland. 


8?! ND 2791 r. 2-3. Judging by the Middle Assyrian sources and the rab karmani or rab karmi, 
the term karmu especially refers to storage facilities for grain (see section 13.1 The rab karmani 
(chief of granaries) and the rab karmi (granary master)). 
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13.4 The rab kissiti (fodder master) 


The fodder master is first attested in the Neo-Assyrian period and continues 
in Neo-Babylonian times (rab kissati)."”? In Neo-Assyrian texts rab kissiti 
is written LU*.GAL-SE.ki-si-te, LU“.GAL-ki-si-ti, LU.GAL-SE.ki-si-ti, 
GAL -ki-si-te and once [LU].GAL-kis-si-te (SAA 7 29 i 10). Kinnier Wilson 
(1972: 72-3, 88) discussed this official especially with respect to his occur- 
rence in the wine lists, but the Neo-Assyrian attestations as a whole have not 
yet been studied in detail. 

In Neo-Assyrian sources dating to the 8!" century the rab kissiti mainly 
occurs as a recipient of wine. Assuming that the partly restored entries are cor- 
rect, he either receives three (CTN 1 13:21”) or (like the palace supervisor) five 
qû of wine."?? If these wine rations were intended only for his personal con- 
sumption (and not also for personnel subordinate to him), this constitutes a 
comparatively high amount of wine given to a single person in the context of 
festivities held once a year. The rab kissiti is listed in another wine list (CTN 3 
121:12) which stands out from the others because of its coarse style and dif- 
ferent prosopographical contents (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 238). While the 
other wine lists do not give a personal name along with the title, Abi-qamu, 
who is listed in the previous line here, was probably designated rab kissiti. 
However, both lines lack an entry giving the actual amount. 

Also in 7" century the rab kissiti seems to have been an influential official 
and is to be characterised as a palace official. This is indicated by the fodder 
master Balti-Aia who appears as a beneficiary—referred to as one of the 
Sa-résis—of a grant of tax exemption in the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 
25). As is expressed in the stereotypical phrasing of the grant, a general feature 
of the grants of Assurbanipal (Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXVI), the benefi- 
ciary's properties were exempted from the various types of dues such as corn 
taxes, and also their farm labourers were freed of ilku-duty. It is also stated that 
since he “grew with a good repute” in the king's palace,®™ he even can decide 
upon his burial place (in the palace) (SAA 12 25 r. 19-26). Since officials such 
as the rab Sa-rési and the chamberlain were also honoured with such donations, 
the fodder master was in good company. Apart from this indication that he was 
of comparatively high status, we also learn from this grant that the fodder 
master must have had a considerable amount of property at his disposal. 

The fodder master's responsibility for fodder, as indicated by his title, is 
confirmed by an account of grain from 8"-century Kalhu where he is recorded 
along with 2,000 emaru of corn (ND 3469:13). In a separate section this 


8? CAD K 427-8; AHw 487 s.v. kissatu(m); cf. Bongenaar (1997: 137). 

805 CTN 1 15:4’. The remaining entries in the wine lists published by Kinnier Wilson (1972) 
do not provide us with clear information in this respect. 

804 SAA 12 25:19: [gé]-reb É.GAL-ia i-na MU dam-qí ir-bu-[ti-mal]. 
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document lists various places including the provincial capitals Kurbail, Sibaniba 
and Talmusu, all situated in the Assyrian heartland east of the Tigris,” as 
providers of corn for the city of Nineveh, amounting to 3,050 emaru in total. 
In addition, the chief of granaries, the chief victualler and a certain Kabti, like 
the rab kissiti, are each listed here along with large amounts of corn. Among 
these officials, who were all concerned with the levy and distribution of corn, 
the fodder master was specifically concerned with corn for animals. Assuming 
that he took care of the fodder for particular types of animals, he may have 
primarily covered the fodder needs for the palace stock of equids, including 
equids of the cavalry and chariotry units of the home army (kisir šarri) led 
by the rab Sa-rési. The home army had its base in the Review Palace of the 
capital city, which would also correspond to the fact that the fodder master is 
frequently listed in the wine lists, found in the Review Palace of Kalhu and 
recording wine rations given out perhaps on the occasion of a yearly military- 
related event (Fales 1994: 370). The facts that equids were not herded like 
domestic animals such as sheep, and that kissutu was often associated with 
equids, support the assumption that supplying equids with fodder was one of 
the rab kissiti’s primary concerns. Nevertheless, we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that he took care of the supply of fodder for other animals kept by the 
palace or in the charge of the palace.” 

A scribe subordinate to the fodder master is (if restored correctly) listed 
along with an amount (lost) of silver in what was interpreted as a fragment of 
a debt list probably belonging to SAA 7 28 which may record debts in the 


province of Si'immé.*9 


14 THE MANAGEMENT OF OTHER GOODS 


Apart from managers of foodstuffs, administrative officials concerned with 
other types of goods are also attested in the sources. These include the “vessel 
master" (rab kutate), the “coffer master" (rab saddani), the “linen master” 
(rab kité), the “leather master" (rab maski), the “overseer of reeds” (Sa-muhhi- 
qanáti), the “chief of repairs" (rab batqi), “the chief of accounts" (rab nikkassi), 
and treasurers (masennu). There is also an “overseer of white frit” (Sa-muhhi- 
huluhhi) named Nabû-zēr-kitti-līšir attested as an author of two petitions to the 
King H This office is not attested elsewhere and is not discussed here. 


855 The location of the other places remains unknown. 

“6 CAD K 427 s.v. kissatu 2.a.1'. 

807 kissutu appears also in connection with other animals such as birds (e.g. CTN 3 13:4) and 
sheep (e.g. VAT 8674 r. 25). 

808 SAA 7 29 i 9-10. See Fales and Postgate 1992: XX-XXI, 40. 

809 SAA 16 32:2-3; 33:2-3. For huluhhu, interpreted as “light-colored frit”, see CAD H 232. 
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14.1 The rab kutate (vessel master) 


Judging from the meaning of the term Fon BI the rab kütáti was concerned 
with some sort of vessel. Translated as “vessel master” (SAA series), “wine- 
can master" (HAD 90) or “official in charge of the kiitu-wine” (CAD K 612), 
he may have been responsible for the manufacture and tinkering of kütu-vessels 
as well as their management; a specific concern is not necessarily implied by 
the title. This is supported by the single attestation of this official in the admin- 
istrative document SAA 11 36, presumably recording tribute redistributed to 
palace officials (cf. Fales and Postgate 1995: XX). The commodities handed 
over to the vessel master (GAL—DUG.ku-ta-te) comprise ten minas of copper 
and one Sapputu-bowl (of wine) (SAA 11 36 iii 25-27). Assuming that the 
copper was handed over in connection with the vessel master's official duties, 
as seems to be case with the allotments of other officials here, he may have 
received it for the manufacture or repair of vessels carried out under his super- 
vision. The Sapputu-bowl of wine was meant for his personal consumption, as 
expressed by the addition of a-kul-la-šú (SAA 11 36 iii 27). Compared to the 
allotments of one or two sheep as well as one or two Sapputu-bowls of wine 
usually recorded here, this constitutes a low amount for personal consumption 
and suggests a comparatively low rank. This is underlined by the fact that no 
subordinates of the vessel master are recorded here, whereas several other offi- 
cials occur together with their scribes and deputies. Since SAA 11 36 records 
allotments handed over to court personnel, this document reflects a comprehen- 
sive profile of the Assyrian royal household structure and shows that the vessel 
master was a palace official. Given the lack of additional evidence for the 
vessel master, he may have been only active in the royal household proper and 
was not involved in any state affairs. 


14.2 The rab Saddani (coffer master) 


The rab saddani is known thanks to a single reference in a Neo-Assyrian 
legal document where it is written LÜ.GAL-sad-dan-ni (SAA 6 201 r. 7). The 
Akkadian term Saddu is first attested in Middle Babylonian sources and con- 
tinues to be attested in texts from the first millennium BCE. Judging from the 
contexts in which it appears throughout the periods, it denotes a chest or a 
coffer holding gold or golden objects, (precious) stones and garments of linen 
(CAD Š/I 42-3 s.v. saddu). From a Neo-Assyrian letter of Ra&i-ili to the king 
(Esarhaddon) we learn that these chests were sealed (SAA 13 178 r. 125). 
A translation of rab Saddani as “coffer master" seems appropriate. Since the 


81! CAD K 611-2 s.v. kiitu (a container of clay or metal, rarely wood); cf. AHw 519 “eine 
große Kanne"; HAD 53 (a vessel for wine, beer and oil, “flagon”). 
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only known individual bearing this title, namely Sér-uarri, is a witness to a 
legal transaction, it remains unclear whether he was concemed with the safe- 
guard of precious contents of such chests, or whether he was responsible for 
their manufacture. The latter, however, seems less likely and it is possible that 
the coffer master was a sort of minor treasurer. 


14.3 The rab kité (linen master) 


While a rab kita’ati is also mentioned in Old Babylonian texts, the rab kité, 
linen master, is not attested in other Akkadian sources.?!! In Neo-Assyrian 
sources we encounter a single reference to a linen master. The rab kité (written 
GAL-GADA) Kanuünaiu acts as the first witness in a debt note of four minas 
of silver (StAT 2 1 r. 1). This linen master was presumably responsible for the 
acquisition and distribution of linen and garments of linen rather than its actual 
production. Whether he belonged to the temple or the palace remains unclear. 
However, in both spheres there was a relatively high demand for clothes made 
of the highly valuable fabric, linen. We encounter scholars dressed in linen 
(SAA 10 289 r. 3-8”) and palace officials, such as the palace supervisor were 
provided with linen clothes (SAA 1 34). Also, administrative documents from 
the palaces of the capital cities, such as SAA 7 115 from Nineveh, reflect the 
palace's concern with linen and its distribution to palace departments. 


14.4 The rab maski (leather master) 


There is only one rab maski, written (LÜ).GAL-KUS.MES, attested in the 
Neo-Assyrian sources, and this title is not known from other periods. Siparranu, 
leather master of Kurbail, acts as a witness twice when Bel-isse'a, village man- 
ager of the governor of Kalhu, buys land in Kurbail in the reign of Adad-nerari 
III (CTN 2 15 r. 37; 35 r. 22). As he is listed together with priests of Kurbail, 
for example Bel-ruba-ilani, in both texts he might have been appointed to 
the temple in Kurbail. Siparranu perhaps organised its acquisition, storage and 
distribution, after its production (presumably headed by the chief tanner). 


14.5 The Sa-mulhi-ganati (“overseer of reeds”) 


With gandtu denoting the plural of gani (“reed”), the Sa-muhhi-qandati 
can be translated as “overseer of reeds”."!? This office is only known from 
a few Neo-Assyrian records where it is written LU".$4-UGU-—ga-na-te, 
LÜ*.34—UGU-qa-(na)-a-te, §4-UGU-ga-na-a-te and §a-UGU-ga-[na-te]. 


811 CAD K 473—5 s.v. kitû and rab kita'ati. 
8? CAD Q 91 s.v. qanû in Sa-muhhi-qanáte; HAD 86 s.v. ganii. 
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Provided that the emendation LU*.s§é-UGU-qa-(na)-a-te is correct,813 three 
office-holders—Arbailaiu, Nabi-kasir and Sa'1lu—are mentioned in the same 
witness list of a receipt of silver given in compensation to Summa-ilani, 
otherwise known as chariot driver, whose house was burgled in the reign of 
Sennacherib (SAA 6 35 r. 1-4). Their colleague Nusku-ahu-iddina acts as a 
witness to an agreement over the payment of blood money in a record dating 
to the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 14 81 r. 8—9). This document is also wit- 
nessed by “third men (on chariot)", gatekeepers and a cohort commander 
of the chief confectioner. Also in the lexical list from Nineveh the “overseer 
of reeds" precedes the cohort commander, being listed immediately after the 
tanner of coloured leather. None of these associations, however, gives a clue 
as to the functions of this office. This is only the case with Bel-sama', whose 
broken title is possibly to be restored as Xa-muhhi-[ganati] in an administrative 
document recording the consumption of corn and cereal products in the reign 
of Sargon II. According to this record he received 5 emaru 5 sütu of corn (or 
a corn product) for the refugees in Mazamua (ND 2803 ii 19^), and 4 emaru 
5 sūtu 4 qñ of corn for people (details lost) in the town Sarru-iqbi who were 
going to the palace (ND 2803 r. i 16). Other types of functionaries who, 
according to this document, were involved in the provision of food include 
agents (Xa-qurbüti), some of them agents of the crown prince. Presumably this 
was not a primary task of the “overseer of reeds" since, judging by the title, 
this office was usually concerned with the supervision of reed (presumably its 
collection and distribution). Lacking any concrete evidence to that effect, one 
can only speculate that these officials were employed at least from the second 
half of the 8" century onwards to oversee the reed supply for construction 
works and for the manufacture of commodities such as boats and baskets made 
of reed (cf. the products of the reed-worker, atkuppu, in section 24.2 The 
atkuppu (reed-worker)). The limited natural occurrence of reed in northern 
Mesopotamia (compared to the south) was perhaps one of the reasons for the 
introduction of this office. In order to oversee this material, the office seems 
to have continued in the last 150 years of the existence of the empire and 
probably could even engage three individuals at the same time. 


14.6 The rab batqi (“chief of repairs") 


The rab batqi is first attested in the Neo-Assyrian texts and is also known 
from the succeeding Neo-Babylonian period. Since Postgate (1974a: 52-62) 
established the meaning “levy” for batqu (or rather bitqu, see below) in Neo- 
Assyrian, a possible translation for this title, written LU/LU*.GAL-bat-qi and 


813 


This was proposed by Kwasman and Parpola (1991: 39) and is plausible especially in view 
of the fact that there is no Xa-muhhi-qate attested elsewhere. 
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(LU*).GAL-bat-qi, is “chief of the levy".5!^ As I hope to show, this translation 
does not necessarily correspond to the actual tasks of this official; “chief of 
repairs" may fit better. HI? Bongenaar (1997: 135) lists the occurrences of the 
title in Neo-Babylonian sources, but the Neo-Assyrian attestations have not yet 
been collected and examined. 

On examining the term BE-qu, Postgate (1974a: 56—7) distinguished between 
batqu combined with sabatu meaning “(to repair) damage" and bitqu occurring 
together with kasaru meaning “(to collect) a levy". Especially with regard to 
the latter, Postgate established a new level of meaning which he further defined 
as the “actual process of assembling or levying" mainly men and equids, pre- 
sumably carried out annually on a provincial level (Postgate 1974a: 59—61). He 
also suggested that the rab batqi—according to his own interpretation, actually 
rather the rab bitgi—was related to this second group (Postgate 1974a: 51). 
However, if we look at the attestations according to which this official is pro- 
vided with trees and decorative elements of metal (see below), it is plausible 
that these commodities were intended for repair works on buildings and other 
objects. By contrast, this official is not attested in connection with the levying 
of men and horses. Furthermore, batqu not only appears repeatedly in conjunc- 
tion with repair works requiring silver and other metals for statues or pedestals,*!6 
but it is occasionally also associated with the restoration of buildings," once 
requiring straw (SAA 1 114) and another time beams (SAA 1 77). Since three 
out of these latter references contain phrases built with batqu and kasaru, they 
ought to belong to Postgate's second group with bitqu referring to the process 
of levying. I suggest that while the term batqu (or bitqu) may occasionally 
involve a background relating to some sort of collection, as far as the rab batqi 
is concerned it is connected with procedures of restoration and replacement. 
Because this official was particularly concerned with raw materials—metal and 
wood— which are rarely found in the heartland of the Assyrian empire, he may 
have been especially responsible for materials which had to be raised via booty, 
tribute and trade (and not necessarily via taxation)."!" To conclude, I suggest 


814 Postgate’s attempt was followed by HAD 14, 90 which offers the translation “official in 


charge of the levy", similar translations are given in the SAA volumes; cf. Faist 2007: 24: "Leiter 
der Rekrutierung” (ad StAT 3 5 r. 17”). 

85 CAD B 166-8 s.v. batqu 1. poor, low; 2. deficient, missing; 3. damaged, broken, ruined; 
cf. AHw 115 s.v. batqu(m) 4. Neo-Assyrian “schadhaft”; 6. Neo-Assyrian "Reparatur"; 7. Neo- 
Assyrian rab batqi: “Inspektor der Reparaturen". 

816 SAA 13 39:5; 10 349:8, r. 6. These are the attestations which Postgate (1974a: 56) treated 
under his first group; for instance, SAA 10 349 contains the combination of batqu and sabatu. 

87 SAA 1 77 r. 3, 8 (batqu kasaru); 99 r. 4—5" (batqu kasaru); 114 r. 2; 5 199 r. 14-15” 
(batqu kasaru); 16 89:14. 

818 This observation also matches with horses (though not necessarily with men). I also 
wonder to which extent batqu itself, basically being an adjective meaning “deficient” or “miss- 
ing", might particularly refer to materials raised from outside that were not available and thus 
"missing" from the homeland. 
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that the rab batqi's title primarily refers to repair and restoration work of build- 
ings and objects for which he may have organised the stock of necessary mate- 
rials, primarily exotic raw materials HI? 

As to the rab batqi' s occurrence in legal documents, he is only once attested 
as a witness, to a land sale carried out in the reign of Shalmaneser V (StAT 3 
5 r. 17^). Otherwise, he mainly occurs as the recipient of various commodities. 
Regarding provisions intended for his personal consumption, the rab batqi 
received one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl (of wine) according to an administra- 
tive document from 7"-century(?) Nineveh which, if the heading is restored 
correctly, records redistributed tribute (SAA 11 36:23). While the two com- 
modities, also handed out to various other officials listed here, are described as 
his food (SAA 11 36:25: a-kul-la-sit), the rab batqi also received 200 willows 
(Sakkullu) according to the same record. As also suggested for other officials 
and their allocations in this text (cf. Fales and Postgate 1995: XX), these willows 
are presumably associated with the official tasks of the rab batqi. 

As to other references to the rab batqi, there is an administrative document 
from Kalhu where various metal items, including silver stars, are said to be for 
the rab batqi Sama&-belu-usur in the year 719 (ND 2374 r. 11). Possibly also 
in the context of his official function the rab batqi (without personal name) is 
mentioned in a memorandum concerning the activities of the Kushite sa-resis 
Dari-&arri and Sulmu-&arri (SAA 7 47:13). Among the recorded actions, each 
related to amounts of silver (presumably debts, see Fales and Postgate 1992: 
XXD, Sulmu-karri is said to have given three minas of silver to the rab batqi. 
This act was possibly related to a criminal action or presents an unusual cir- 
cumstance.?? However, it is not possible to detect in this text any aspects 
related specifically to the rab batqi's functions. 

Together with 48 other officials the rab batqi is assigned to the crown prince 
according to an administrative document dating to the reign of Assurbanipal 
(SAA 74 r. i 37, 6’, 7). While his occurrence in the aforementioned docu- 
ment SAA 11 36 indicates that he formed part of the royal household, we 
otherwise lack indications as to the rab batqi's affiliation. In view of his rab-x 
title as well as his designation as rab rabiiti sa mar Sarri in SAA 7 4, the rab 
batqi may have held a middle-ranking office. Since he had, like other rab-x 
officials, a deputy and a scribe at his disposal (cf. Postgate 1974a: 51), he 
seems to have been of some importance. They both appear in the same section 
as their master in the aforementioned document recording the distribution of 
tribute (SAA 11 36 ii 26, 27). Like their master, they are provided with one 


819 Hence, by contrast to the great treasurer who managed huge building projects and raw 
materials also in connection with the iskaru-system (see Mattila 2000: 26-8), the rab batqi dealt 
with the same raw materials meant for repairs. 

820 Note therefore da-an-at-te (in SAA 7 47 i 8, ii 8) translated by the edition as “by force". 
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sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of wine for personal consumption. Another scribe 
of the rab batqi is attested as purchaser of land for four minas of copper in 
a legal document from Assur (VAT 10430:11^). Here he buys land adjoining 
the side roads(?)*! of the villages of the palace herald, the great treasurer and 
the governor of Kalhu. Judging from the remnants of the broken upper part of 
the obverse, he may have bought this land from priests from the Inner City. 
The involvement of clergymen is supported by the various priests mentioned 
in the witness list, which is headed by municipal authorities, namely the city 
overseer, the city scribe and the mayor. 


14.7 The rab nikkassi (chief of accounts) 


Compounded with the Akkadian term nikkassu, meaning "account" or 
“accounting”, the rab nikkassi can be translated as “chief of accounts”.??? This 
office is known from the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. In Neo- 
Assyrian texts it is written logographically as (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-NÍG.SID and 
(LÜ*).GAL-NÍG.SID.MES. So far, no attempt has been made to discuss the 
Neo-Assyrian evidence. 

The chief of accounts is occasionally attested as a witness in legal documents 
from Nineveh (SAA 14 129 r. 2”) and Assur.?? A rab nikkassi occurs as pur- 
chaser in a fragmentary legal document (SAA 6 285:6^). Another rab nikkassi 
sells a female slave together with eleven provincial officials (Marqasi 1:7). 
Otherwise, he is attested as a recipient of one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of 
wine in the context of (if restored correctly) the redistribution of tribute (SAA 11 
36 1 14, iii 22). In contrast to the other officials, usually listed here once, the 
rab nikkassi 1s recorded twice with the same type of allotment, which suggests 
that the two entries refer to two separate individuals. Since the first entry 
appears in a separate section recording the allotment for the chief cook and his 
scribe, this chief of accounts may be related to the chief cook's sphere of 
activity.” The second entry, on the other hand, comes between the cohort 
commander of the palace and the chariot driver, which suggests an association 
with the military sphere. 

However, it is clear from the titles and other details concerning his affiliation 
that the rab nikkassi was usually appointed within specific units. We encounter 
a chief of accounts of the palace (SAA 10 313 r. 4—5), of the crown prince 


€! For ummu possibly meaning side road see p. 469 fn. 1201. Note this is not really satisfying 
in the present case; a “border marker" may be more suitable, though this remains uncertain. 

82 CAD N/N 223-9 s.v. nikkassu; beginning with Neo-Assyrian texts, this term also denotes 
"property" or "assets". For rab nikkassi see CAD N/II 230; cf. AHw 789. 

83 StAT 2 73 r. 7; AfO 42 Al r. 1; EPHE 352 r. 5^; in each case the same person. 

824 This is supported by the fact that also in other sections, such as the one dealing with the 
“chief of repairs" (SAA 11 36 ii 22-27), only the rab-x official and his subordinates are listed. 
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(SAA 74r. ii” 57, 67; 5 r. 147) and of the governor of Guzana (SAA 16 63:4, 5). 
In the latter case the chief of accounts, Neri-Iau, is one of seven servants of the 
governor of Guzana who are accused of criminal acts by the “enigmatic 
informer" who wrote this letter to the king (Esarhaddon).?? In the narrative 
part of the letter Néri-Iau appears together with the governor's deputy, Palti- 
Ia'u (also listed as a criminal in the heading), as consultant of the governor of 
Guzana who wants to win the elders (of Guzana) over.?6 The same letter bears 
another reference to the office of rab nikkassi on the reverse (SAA 16 63 r. 15), 
where the sender reports to the king that Tarsi, scribe of Guzana, gave his 
son (unnamed) to the household of A&s&ür-zeru-ibni. As to the son's role in the 
latter's household, it is stated that he is chief of accounts when his master is 
with the sons of the king. During his master's ten days” stay in Nineveh he is 
also said to be chief tailor. Taken literally, this implies that Tarsi's son assumed 
two positions by unfair means, with or without the knowledge of Aššūr-zēru- 
ibni. On the other hand, this story could also just serve to protest that Tarsi's 
son exceeded his authority. As to ASSür-zeru-ibni must have been a high-rank- 
ing man, though his title is not attested.? Another possible example of a chief 
of accounts active for a governor is to be found in a letter from Nineveh which 
mentions a chief of accounts possibly active in the province of Arpad (SAA 16 
48 r. 12, see below). Very likely also the remaining chiefs of accounts were 
assigned to particular spheres, but it is not possible to identify them. At least 
one can note that they are restricted to the secular sphere and were not appointed 
to temples. 

In an administrative document from the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 7 4), 
the rab nikkassi is one of 49 rab rabiti (“higher-ranking magnates") of the 
crown prince, also including a “chief of equipment" (rab tilli), a “chief of 
repairs" (rab batqi) and a chief confectioner (rab karkadinni); the remainder 
is broken or entirely lost. This shows that the rab nikkassi, although restricted 
to specific domains, enjoyed a considerable rank. Nevertheless, the enumera- 
tion of the rab nikkassi of the governor of Guzana after the governor's deputy 
(SAA 16 63:27-28) also shows his limits in rank. In general, the chief of 
accounts” rank was certainly dependent on his master's position, and thus a rab 
nikkassi active for the crown prince presumably had more influence and power 
than his colleague who was subordinate to a governor. 


93 For the “enigmatic informer" see Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XXX-XXXV. There 
is also the rab nikkassi Salam-Sarru-iqbi who was apparently working for the province of Marqasa 
(Marqasi 1:7). 

826 SAA 16 63:27-32; for another edition of this letter see Fales (1980: 142-6). 

#7 Cf. Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: XXXI. His close contact to the “king’s sons” and the 


reference to the (crown) prince's palace in l. 32 suggest that Aššūr-zēru-ibni was a close relative 
or friend of the royal family. 
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As to the chief of accounts' function, his title indicates that he was respon- 
sible for or involved in accounting activities (nikkassu epa$u)."" Looking at 
his attestations, we detect that he is associated with domestic animals, as has 
also been observed for the Neo-Babylonian rab nikkassi.9? In a letter to the 
king's mother (Naqi’a) the sender, Nabü-Sumu-le&sir, proposes the chief of 
accounts of the palace to be chosen as the recipient of the rams, mentioned 
by the king's mother in a previous letter (SAA 10 313 r. 4). Another letter 
indicates the chief of accounts' concern with domestic animals by virtue of 
his association with the sheep-tax master (rab sibti) of Arpad (SAA 16 48 r. 
12). In this letter to the palace scribe, the sender Tabni introduces the sheep- 
tax master Abni who is coming to the recipient. Tabni stresses that the palace 
scribe should trust Abni regarding his sheep and asks for help for his friend 
from the chief of accounts. Possibly something had gone wrong with the 
accounting for the sheep-tax in the province of Arpad for which Abni was 
responsible, and this explains why the chief of accounts as well as the palace 
scribe were concerned with his case DT As to the affiliation of the chief of 
accounts, he may have been assigned to the governor of Arpad (rather than 
to the palace), where he was superior to the sheep-tax master. However, the 
present case underlines the impression that the chief of accounts was involved 
in the accounting for domestic animals, which is further supported by his 
association with the chief cook in SAA 11 36.9! Livestock was apparently 
not the only concern of the chief of accounts since the rab nikkassi Marduk- 
belu-usur is mentioned in a broken administrative document listing different 
types of trees with their precise measurements.?? The rab nikkassi was 
involved in the accounts of different commodities, which at least occasionally 
bears the background of the collection of taxes (in kind). Although the recur- 
rent phrase nikkassu epasu expresses well the main task of the rab nikkassi, 
its occurrence does not necessarily refer to a rab nikkassi at work but repre- 
sents a central procedure of the Neo-Assyrian administration involving several 
different officials. 


“8 This phrase was discussed by e.g. Postgate 1974a: 235-6. 

99 Jursa (2010: 88) stressed the rab nikkassi’s association with accounts of domestic animals 
in Neo-Babylonian times; cf. Bongenaar 1997: 130-1 (including a list of references). 

830 Abni was probably accused of a misdeed by the provincial governor of Arpad since Tabni 
asks the palace scribe to speak with the governor. This case may demonstrate an intervention in 
the provincial sphere by the imperial centre or its representatives. 

“! See also section 12.1.4 Allocations. The procedure of nikkassu epašu is also attested in 
connection with domestic animals, e.g. CTN 2 256. Other objects such as stones and horses also 
appear in connection with this phrase; e.g. SAA 7 118 r. ii 27. See Postgate 1974a: 235-6. 

82 ND 5472:3. There are cedars and šaššūgu-trees listed: either 12, 8 or 2 cubits long and 
45 cubit thick. Provided that one ammatu is 48 cm (see Postgate 1976: 70), this would mean about 
either 6, 4 or 1 m length and 24 cm thickness. 
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14.8 The masennu (treasurer) 


The logographic writing (LU/LU*).IGI.DUB (also IGI.UM) has to be read 
masennu in Neo-Assyrian sources (and not abarakku as in the Old Babylonian 
period, CAD A/I 32—5). This is clear from syllabic writings and from the 
Aramaic rendering /ms$n/.5? Since the title masennu is also attested in Nuzi 
texts, 8“ this was possibly already the case in the Middle Assyrian period." 
For an examination of this title in the Neo-Assyrian period we have to distin- 
guish between the masennu or masennu rabiu, accompanied by a masennu 
Saniu, who was one of the seven highest-ranking state officials, and other 
masennus of lower rank appointed to temple households, palace households, 
households of members of the royal family (queen, king's mother and crown 
prince) and urban centres; only the latter group is discussed here. The former 
was analysed in detail by Mattila in her monograph on the magnates of the 
Neo-Assyrian king. As to his specific functions, she pointed out that he 
was a leading official in the construction of Dur-Sarrukin and other building 
projects; as a supervisor of the use of precious materials, the translation “treas- 
urer" is justified. Like most of his fellow magnates, he was engaged in military 
activities, governed his own province (on the border with Urartu) and was 
appointed as eponym.**” 


14.8.1 Treasurers appointed to palaces 


There is a single attestation of a treasurer of the New(?) Palace (name lost) 
as (the first?) witness in a broken land sale document from Kalhu dating to the 
reign of Shalmaneser IN DI? Apart from this single title, specific enough to indi- 
cate that treasurers were appointed to individual palaces, there is no other clear 
indication of this phenomenon. On comparison with the treasurer of the Aššur 
Temple and his colleagues active in other domains (see below), a treasurer 


833 Radner 1999a: 49-50 (noting that masennu is the Assyrian [and Nuzi] form and masennu 


the Babylonian rendering); cf. Mattila 2000: 13, fn. 1. Radner (1999a: 49-52) also suggests that 
GAL-TÜG.UD, occasionally borne by the chief treasurer A&&ür-gimilli-tére, rather serves as 
an alternative rendering for the title “chief treasurer” (see section 17.2 Fulling, bleaching and 
dyeing). CAD (A/I 32-5; cf. AHw 3-4) discussed all the attestations of IGI.DUB under abarakku 
but concluded from the Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian evidence that IGI.DUB stands for 
masennu here (A/I 35). The single syllabic writing LU*.mas-en-nu in a lexical list may be better 
read LU*.mas-en-nu (MSL 12 238 r. v 9). 

84 CAD M/I 363-4 s.v. masennu (masennu); AHw 625 s.v. masennu (masennu). 

“5 Millard 1994: 7, fn. 14; Jakob 2003: 94, fn. 180. 

836 Mattila 2000: 13-28, 161-2. An early attempt to examine the role of the Neo-Assyrian 
IGI.DUB was undertaken by Klauber ?1968: 80—7 (under the heading abarakku). 

837 This profile corresponds to the treasurer of the royal palace in Assur in Middle Assyrian 
times; he was also called masennu rabi'u and appointed as eponym (see Jakob 2003: 100-8). 

838 Edubba 10 27 r. 1/-2”. Although the two lines are broken, it seems quite certain that the 
statement “of the (New) Palace" qualifies the treasurer in the preceding line. 
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appointed to a palace may have been responsible for the supply of foodstuffs 
(especially agricultural products), perhaps in combination with the administra- 
tion of land assigned to the New Palace. It remains, however, questionable 
whether each palace had its own treasurer since the supply of foodstuffs was the 
concern of specialised food managers (in the case of the main palace) or was 
organised by the palace manager.””? But perhaps the treasurer cooperated with 
these officials within one household and had also other responsibilities not 
covered by them. As to the treasurer of the New(?) Palace in particular, he may 
have been appointed on the occasion of the establishment of the New(?) Palace, 
like the treasurer Ina-Sar-Bél-allak who was active in Dur-Sarrukin in the reign 
of Sargon, the new capital under construction (see below). 


14.8.2 Treasurers of members of the royal family 


As to the treasurers working for key members of the royal family, we 
encounter an entire group of treasurers of the queen in 9*- and 8"-century 
documents found in room 57 of the North-West Palace in Kalhu which also 
contained records referring to other subordinates of the queen (Ahmad and 
Postgate 2007: xv-xvi, table 5). Adad-musammer, Ilu-iqbi, Gabbu-ana-A šSur, 
Bel dog. Gabbu-ana-ilàni and Mannu-ki-Belija were designated “treasurer of 
the queen” or “treasurer of the household of the queen”; Gabbu-ana-Aššur and 
Gabbu-ana-ilani were presumably identical. Furthermore, it is very likely that 
the treasurer Nabi-Simanni, attested in the same archive, was also a subordinate 
of the queen. According to the sequence established by Ahmad and Postgate 
(2007: xvi), there was only one treasurer of the queen active in Kalhu at a time. 
These men mainly occur as purchasers, either of slaves or of Land DI Otherwise, 
the treasurer Nabti-Simanni is attested as a seller of someone's wife (name lost) 
(Edubba 10 19:4), and Mannu-ki-Bélija occurs as a seller of land (Edubba 10 
46:1—3). Also the treasurer Ilu-iqbi is concerned with land: he seals a record 
dealing with the engagement of harvesters (Edubba 10 53:1—2). Assuming that 
all these are private transactions and do not constitute business conducted on 
behalf of the queen (cf. Ahmad and Postgate 2007: xv), it is worth noting that 
the litigation clauses never mention the sons of these officials but refer either only 
to themselves (e.g. Edubba 10 31:22), their brothers (Edubba 10 22:13'—14^), 


89 The rab ekalli may have also administered land assigned to local palaces, as suggested by 
Postgate (1974a: 192) in the case of taxed ma'uttu(-land) of the king (see section 13.1 The rab 
karmani (chief of granaries) and the rab karmi (granary master)). 

840 Slaves: Adad-muSammer (Edubba 10 1:6-7); Nabü-&imanni (Edubba 10 20:4 and 22:2); 
Gabbu-ana-ASsir (Edubba 10 32:8—9). Land: Gabbu-ana-A&$ür (Edubba 10 31:11-12); 
Gabbu-ilani-ASsSur (Edubba 10 33:7—8); Bel-düri (Edubba 10 34:8-9, 35:14" and 36:12-13). 
The purchased commodity in Edubba 10 21, recording another transaction of Nabü-Simanni, 
remains unknown. 
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their successor (Edubba 10 34:20: EGIR-šú) or their people (Edubba 10 
36:4-5: UN.MEŠ-šú). Hence, although the documents record private acquisi- 
tions judging by their basic form, the property's transmission after the pur- 
chaser's death was regulated differently. In view of the significant existence of 
sa-résis at court, these treasurers likely were Sa-résis themselves which would 
also explain why their sons and grandsons are never mentioned as heirs here 
(see section 8.1.10 Sa-rési as a designation for eunuchs). Although they appar- 
ently purchased slaves and property for themselves, the claim of their succes- 
sors and their department (their people) suggests that these acquisitions were 
actually for the benefit of the office itself (and, as a result, for the department 
of the queen).**! Apart from the treasurers of the queen, we also encounter the 
Sa-rési Sama&-issé'a, subordinate to a treasurer of the queen, as purchaser of 
land, as recorded in two documents found in room 57.5? Since one of these 
transactions took place in the year 762, his master must have been the treasurer 
Ilu-iqbi who was active in the same year (Edubba 10 53: 1—2). 

There is a single unnamed treasurer of the queen mentioned in one of the 
numerous letters of Nabü-Sumu-iddina (SAA 13 87-123), mayor of the Nabû 
Temple of Kalhu, to the king (Esarhaddon). Nabi-Sumu-iddina, introducing him- 
self with the shortened variant of his name Nadinu, reports that eight Kushite 
horses from the treasurer of the queen came in today (SAA 13 108:10-11). The 
unnamed treasurer of the king's mother occurs in the same letter and is said to 
have delivered twelve Kushite horses (SAA 13 108 r. 3). The latter also occurs 
in two other reports of Nabü-Sumu-iddina about the income of horses to the 
king according to which he delivered four Kushite horses in each case (SAA 13 
89:8; 101:8). Apart from the treasurers of the queen and the king's mother, 
deliveries of horses to the Nabü Temple were also made by the commander-in- 
chief, the palace herald, the chief cupbearer and the governors of Kalhu and 
Nineveh (Cole and Machinist 1998: XVIII) but not by the great treasurer.*#? 
Based on the entire collection of letters written by Nabü-$umu-iddina (SAA 13 
778—123), where among others also cavalry horses are repeatedly mentioned 
(e.g. SAA 13 101:9), it seems that the horses were meant for military action. 
The fact that they were delivered to an official appointed to the Nabü Temple 
may be explained by the possible consecration of the horses before their use in 
campaigning. On the other hand, we also know of performances of rituals 


841 This was noted and discussed by H.D. Baker in her talk Doing Business in Assyria, Private, 
State, or a Grey Area? in the course of the Workshop Commercial Documents which was held 
(on the 19" July) at the 58" Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale in Leiden, 16-20 July 2012. 

$2 Edubba 10 29:7-8; 30:9. Note that the penalty clause of the latter refers to the sons of 
Samai-issé’a (l. 17), so the absence of descendants in the penalty clauses is striking but not con- 
sistent, cf. discussion in section 8.1.10 Sa-rési as a designation for eunuchs. 

843 Though note that the “house of the treasurer” (possibly referring to the magnate) is listed 
along with four Mannean horses in an administrative document dating to the reign of Sargon II 
(SAA 11 68:2). 
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involving horse teams, also from a letter of Nadinu (SAA 13 78:20-r. 5), as 
well as of the provision of white horses by the king for offering activities in 
the Assur Temple (SAA 12 69, see below). Other references to the treasurer 
of the king's mother only occur in two lists of officials from Nineveh dating 
to the reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal. First, Ahu-[...], treasurer of 
the king's mother, is listed immediately before the palace supervisor of the 
king's mother (SAA 7 5 1 35). Second, his colleague [...]bi is assigned to the 
"central residences" according to what seems to be document about temporary 
lodgings.5^^ 

The treasurer of the crown prince, first attested in the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III, occurs neither in these lists of officials nor in the aforementioned letters of 
Nabti-Sumu-iddina. Instead, he is listed along with 20 hectares of land at his 
disposal (or in his care) in a tablet belonging to the Harran Census from the 
reign of Sargon (SAA 11 219 ii 14^). Other officials listed along with land here 
mainly include magnates and provincial governors. Also in the letter of Sarru- 
emuranni, deputy (governor) of Isana, to the king (Tiglath-pileser), an unnamed 
treasurer of the crown prince is associated with land: he is accused of having 
appropriated 40 hectares of sown land (SAA 19 39 r. 9). It remains unclear 
whether he acted for his own benefit or on behalf of the crown prince. The only 
other attestation of a treasurer of the crown prince stems from a legal document 
dating to the reign of Esarhaddon: Bél-na’di is witness when the Sa-rési of 
the crown prince Atar-ili leases the village Bahaia, comprising 500 hectares 
of land which includes sown fields (SAA 6 287 r. 11). He follows the cohort 
commander of the palace and the "third man (on chariot)" of the palace who 
witness the transaction first.? 

Hence, treasurers who served members of the royal family mainly occur in 
association with land. With both the land bought or sold by the treasurers of 
the queen and the land at the disposal of the crown prince, it may have been 
property for the personal benefit of the office holders (probably to be taken 
over by their successors). Nevertheless, this association with land may be asso- 
ciated with the treasurer's official concern with (agricultural) land (and its 
crops), as Jursa (2010: 80-1) pointed out for the masennus active in the Neo- 
Babylonian empire. Otherwise, the delivery of horses to Nadinu represents an 
official task of these officials. 


84 SAA 79i 6. The treasurer [...]-usur, witnessing the purchase of the village Bahaia by 
Milki-nüri, Sa-rési of the queen, in the reign of Assurbanipal, was possibly active for the queen 
too (since the great treasurer, like the other magnates, usually does not occur in legal documents). 

$45 The treasurer [...]-Nabü, witnessing a broken document of sale, was probably also a sub- 
ordinate of the crown prince, based on the presence of a master builder and a haruspex of the 
crown prince in the same witness list (SAA 14 166 Le. 1). 
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14.8.3 Treasurers appointed to the Assur Temple 


The “treasurer of Aššur”, LU*.IGI.DUB ša (3)ai-sur, or the “treasurer of 
the A&ur Temple", (LU/LU*).IGLDUB ša E-as-Sur, is a prominent figure in 
the sources. Menzel (1981 I: 290—4) discussed most of the Neo-Assyrian evi- 
dence for this official, so that only an overview is given here (occasionally 
benefitting from a better understanding of the texts today). Two decrees of 
Adad-nerari III mention Samaá-nasir, both times designated treasurer of Aššur, 
dating to the years 809 and 788. According to the decree dating to 809, Adad- 
nerari entrusted the expenditures of oil and honey needed for distinct ceremo- 
nies performed in the Aššur Temple to Samas-nasir (SAA 12 69:4-6). The 
allotments (also involving grain, lentils, chickpeas and meat), received by 
cooks, confectioners, bakers and brewers for processing, are represented as 
expenditures (nadbaku) of the king (who is said “to give" Din and of the 
palace."“” In another, unplaced fragment belonging to the same composite text, 
this is expressed more precisely with "expenditure for five days of the king" 
(SAA 12 70 r. 15°: na-ad-ba-ku fa UD-5-KÁM ša LUGAL). An unnamed 
treasurer of the Aššur Temple occurs in a very similar context in the first col- 
umn on the reverse of another record, possibly from the reign of Sennacherib 
(van Driel 1969: 79). It lists fruits together with beer to be supplied by the 
treasurer of the Aššur Temple for festivities held in the akitu-house (in Assur), D 
Again, this official is concerned with the supply of foods for distinct ceremo- 
nies, which he may have received as expenditures of the royal household. Two 
administrative documents recording the contributions to offerings and ritual 
banquets, in contrast, refer to the treasurer of the Assur Temple as an official 
among other officials who had to fulfil their obligations. First, he is recorded 
as a provider of parts of an ox from the temple of Dagan, as is the case with 
the commander-in-chief mentioned in the same text, and a sheep for offerings 
in the Assur Temple (SAA 7 211:4, 11). Second, he is listed as a provider of 
[x] sheep among others, mainly including provincial capitals (SAA 11 80:8”). 
According to this account of sheep, 1522 out of 1998 sheep are at the disposal 
of the “herder of the royal meal". 


846 SAA 12 69:14: LUGAL SUM-an. The editors also restored another passage according to 
this wording (l. 26: [LUGAL”] 'i'-da-an). Remarkably, this phrase occurs especially in connec- 
tion with the provision of white horses, grain-fed bulls and grain-fed sheep (references in ll. 14, 
23, 24, 26) which are otherwise not mentioned here. Thus, the king's role as provider of meat is 
stressed here. 

“7 An additional allocation for the pandugani-ceremony comes from the “palace personnel” 
(SAA 12 69:16: E.GAL-lim-ma), and on the reverse the magnates (including the chief treasurer) 
and professionals such as the potters are recorded as providers of distinct commodities. 

“8 SAA 20 52 r. i 19”. An unspecified supplier is already mentioned in r. vi 13”. Van Driel 
(1969: 75) and Menzel (1981 I: 293) assume another subject here. I wonder whether this too 
refers to the treasurer which would, however, also imply that he was responsible for the supplies 
listed after this first section of the column (r. vi 23 —29^). 
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Apart from his concern with the maintenance of cultic ceremonies, the treas- 
urer of the Assur Temple occurs in connection with landed property. This is 
true for [Sama&-nas]ir according to the decree of Adad-nérari dating to the year 
788. Here, the towns, fields, houses, orchards and people of the treasurer of 
A&&ur, qualified as royal sa-résis, are given to Aššur by the king (SAA 12 
1:3). Assuming that he did not fall under disgrace, this royal measure suggests 
that Sama&-nàsir had died (after holding the office of treasurer of A&&ur for at 
least 22 years, almost the entire reign of Adad-nerari) and that the land he used 
to have at his disposal was tax-exempt and transferred to the Assur Temple. 
In a tablet belonging to the Harran Census, listing magnates (including the 
treasurer of the crown prince but not the chief treasurer) and provincial gov- 
ernors along with landed properties, the treasurer of the Assur Temple is listed 
along with 40 hectares of land." In the same entry the treasurer of the Assur 
Temple is preceded by the rab mügi, a military officer (Radner 2002: 12-3), 
and associated with the province Tamnuna (NAM tam-KU,). As proposed by 
Menzel (1981 I: 292) based on the general structure of this record, the title 
rab mügi was possibly borne by the treasurer, and he also probably was gov- 
ernor of Tamnuna. Another possibility raised by Menzel is that the treasurer 
shared the assigned land with the rab miigi. With both possibilities severe 
doubts remain, but I do not have a better explanation at the moment. Apart 
from land associated with the treasurer, there is also a prestige object indicat- 
ing the comparatively high rank of this official: an inscribed mace head of 
unknown provenance, now in the Louvre (Caubet 2001: 88, Fig. 8), once 
belonged to Tab-sil-ESarra, treasurer of Aššur. 

In her examination of the treasurer of the Assur Temple Menzel already 
figured out a central characteristic of this official, by defining him as a state 
official rather than a temple official. Her conclusion is based on the qualifica- 
tion of Samas-nasir as Sa-rési of Adad-nérari (SAA 12 1:3), and on his recur- 
rent association with high-ranking state officials (SAA 7 211; 11 219). The 
identification is supported by the fact that he is neither attested in documents 
recording rations given to temple personnel nor in comprehensive lists of tem- 
ple personnel.9?? As state official (or palace official), the treasurer of the Assur 
Temple organised the necessary supplies (provided by the royal household) for 
ceremonies which took place in the Aššur Temple. As a consequence of all this, 
the appositions ša Aššūr and Sa bet AXsür are genetivus objectivus (and not 
genetivus subjectivus) in relation to masennu in the title “treasurer of (the) 
Aššur (Temple)”, as pointed out by Menzel (1981 I: 292 and II: 235, n. 3912); 


849 SAA 11219 ii 23”. The tablet, together with no. 220, differs considerably from the remain- 
der of the Harran Census tablets, see Fales and Postgate 1995: XXXIII-XXXIV. 
850 Menzel 1981 I: 292 (she refers to SAA 12 68) and SAA 20 51. 
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that is, this official was appointed to but did not form part of the Assur Temple.**! 
In the Middle Assyrian period a treasurer of the Aššur Temple, separate from 
the great treasurer connected to the royal palace in Assur, is first attested in 
the reign of Aššūr-dān I in the 12" century,?? a distinction which apparently 
was maintained and developed further in the first millennium BCE (especially 
in view of the chief treasurer whose responsibilities increased). 

Identifying the treasurer of the Assur Temple as a state official, Menzel 
(1981 I: 293) suggested that his residence was in the palace area (of the impe- 
rial capital). While he may have had a "private" residence in the vicinity of 
the main palace, at least his official department was rather located in Assur, as 
possibly indicated by a letter of the chief treasurer Tab-šar-Aššur to the king 
(Sargon). The sender states that a bed, which is on its way to undergo purifica- 
tion rituals, will be temporarily stored in the “house of the treasurer of the 
Aššur Temple" which is already occupied by the “gods of the city of Dur- 
Sarrukin” (SAA 1 54 r. 9). Since the new imperial capital Dur-Sarrukin was 
still under construction and because of the role of Assur as religious centre 
(where also the royal statues for the Esagil in Babylon were manufactured in 
the reign of Esarhaddon, RINAP 4 48 r. 72—79), the said house, functioning as 
repository of divine statues for Dur-Sarrukin and the bed to be ritually treated, 
was located in Assur. This is supported by the downstream itinerary (by boat), 
starting from the palace (in Kalhu?) and leading for an overnight stay to Ubasé 
(located close to Assur), referred to at the beginning of this letter (SAA 1 
54:4—5). Hence, as a state official entrusted with the supply for offerings of 
the Assur Temple, the treasurer of the Assur Temple had his department nearby 
(or even within) the locus of his official business. 

In addition to the individuals designated as treasurers of the Assur Temple, 
Menzel (1981 I: 294) suggested that other individuals who had a temple con- 
nection and corresponded with the king held this office. Among the men she 
proposed are Dadi and Iddin-Assür.5? The latter is only known from a single 
letter to the king dealing with offerings for Assur and a failure in the supplies 
due from the province of Barhalza (SAA 13 31). Judging from his concerns 
here, it is plausible that Iddin-Assür held this post. In the case of Dadi, author 
of several letters to the king (SAA 13 18-24), it seems more likely that he was 
chief cook (or temple cook) since he was primarily concerned with the supply 
of oxen and sheep for the Assur Temple (see section 12.1.7.3 Dealing with 
livestock). Apart from these men, there are some references to treasurers who 


851 The practice of appointing state or palace officials to temples is well-known for Neo- 
Babylonian times (see Kleber 2008: 26-30, 39-40, 333—5). 

85? Jakob 2003: 97, 103; his name was Sin-muSallim. 

853 As a third person she mentions Marduk-Sallim-ahhé who was rather a temple scribe (as 
also suggested by Menzel 1981 II: 236-7, n. 3927; see Baker, PNA 2/II 726 s.v. Marduk-Sallim- 
ahhe 3). 
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lack any details of their place of deployment but seem to have been related to 
the Aššur Temple, based on the context in which they appear. I assume this for 
the treasurer Bel-eriba who acts as a first witness to a house sale from Assur 
dating from the reign of A&sür-nerari V (StAT 3 10 r. 21), for the unnamed 
treasurer who receives 10 minas of copper according to a debt note from Assur 
(StAT 2 156:5), and for the treasurer(?) Raqqü who is mentioned in an obscure 
administrative document from Assur (StAT 1 35 1 4). It is possibly also true for 
the treasurer Tab-Sar-Nabii, who witnessed a purchase of slaves undertaken by 
a servant of the crown prince (VAT 9582 r. 17). He is listed between the rab 
kurgarri and a kurgarrii (corybant), the witness list subsequently also refers to 
the village manager of the crown prince and a servant of the palace manager. 
The treasurer Summa-A&&ür who imposes a judgement in a settlement concern- 
ing paternal inheritance is thought to represent a single reference to the chief 
treasurer acting as a judge (Mattila 2000: 16, 25-6). While the chief bailiff, 
the vizier and mayors are usually attested in this function, we also know of 
(deputy) priests who gave judgement in cases drawn up in Assur (Jas 1996: 4, 
see nos. 13 and 31). It is plausible that Summa-A&Xür was the treasurer of ASSur 
instead. Furthermore, there is AsSür-matu-taqqin, son of Mannu-ki-Arbail, 
whose archive was found in the New Town area of Assur and mainly comprises 
documents recording his legal activities (edited by Ahmad 1996). Usually men- 
tioned without title, AS&ür-matu-tagqin is designated IGI.DUB'" once (Rfdn 17 
11:6). Assuming him to have been a treasurer, it is likely that he was respon- 
sible for the Assur Temple in view of the fact that his archive was found in 
Assur. Judging by his activities, he was a wealthy man who bought slaves and 
a house, was repeatedly a creditor of silver, and was engaged in trading enter- 
prises.95^ They remind us of the ša-rēši Sama&-&arru-usur, active in Kalhu 
at about the same time, who was also creditor of silver and buyer of slaves and 
a house, according to the remnants of his private archive (see section 8.1.3 
Business activities and properties). The two men also have in common that they 
adopted children, in the case of ASSir-matu-taqqin a son (Rfdn 17 30:2). 
In comparison with Samaè-nasir, royal ša-rēši and treasurer of Aššur, and the 
treasurers of the queen, who possibly were also Sa-résis, this might have been 


xx= 


the case for Aššūr-mātu-taqqin too. 


$4 This was also suggested by Radner, PNA UI 195 s.v. ASStr-matu-taqqin 5. Aššür-matu- 
taqqin as buyer of slaves: Rfdn 17 9:6 (6405); 11:6 (6385); 4:7 (631); 8:6 (6224); 7:6 (6135); 
3:7 (date lost). A. as buyer of a house: Rfdn 17 10:14 (6124); A. also inherited a house 
(Rfdn 17 31:10). Involved in overland trading enterprises: Rfdn 17 23:5 (633). A. as a creditor 
of silver: Rfdn 17 13:4 (6264); 16:4 (6155); 18:4 (6125); 19:4 (612); 22:4 (6125). The debt 
notes Rfdn 17 18 and 22 both date to the 12" of Addaru of the year 612“. Once A. is owed 
barley, reed and wool (Rfdn 17 15:8, 633*). The memorandum(?) Rfdn 17 29 possibly records 
other credits of silver undertaken by A. For an overview of A&&ür-maàtu-taqgin's transactions see 
also Fales 2003: 216-9. 
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14.8.4 Treasurers appointed to cities 


Treasurers were otherwise appointed to cities which, like Assur, were often 
important religious centres. We encounter the treasurer of Harran, city of the 
moon-god Sin, in two accounts of ceremonial banquets (SAA 7 151 r. i 7^; 
153 r. ii" 1) dating to the reign of Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal. In SAA 7 151 
he is listed immediately after Balassu, priest of Harran. Another religious 
centre whose treasurer seems to be attested in the sources is Arbail, especially 
known for Ištar of Arbail. The heading of an administrative document from 
8!!-century Kalhu (Fort Shalmaneser) reads: il-ka-[ka-rle Sa LU.[IGI”.DU]B” 
Sa URU.arba-il ina É."GAL' [SUM]-nu-ni.35 This is to be translated either 
as "ilkakate(-payments) which the treasurer of the city of Arbail gave (or is 
to give) to the palace” or as “ilkakate(-payments) of the treasurer which 
the city of Arbail gave (or is to give) to the palace”. On comparison with the 
very similar heading of CTN 3 88 (1. 1: il-ka-ka-a-ti Sa LU.IGI.DUB ina 
EGAL SU[M-u-ni]) it is, however, more likely that the treasurer himself was 
the subject also in CTN 3 87 and so we may conclude that the treasurer of 
Arbail is meant here. Hence, this record is about the ilkakate payments (either 
made already or to be made) of the treasurer of the city of Arbail to the 
Review Palace (based on the actual find-spot of the tablet), whose actual 
recipients are the domestic departments of the palace, as is outlined in detail 
beneath the heading.96 In contrast to the record about expenditures for the 
Aššur Temple from the royal household under the responsibility of the treas- 
urer of Aššur, this document records payments from the provincial capital 
Arbail to the royal household."” This is underlined by the type of dues, 
namely ilku-dues, which constitute obligations towards the king D" As to the 
fragmentary record CTN 3 88, presumably belonging with CTN 3 89, which 
has a very similar heading (see above), one cannot decide whether this refers 
to the chief treasurer or to a minor treasurer. Although he was interpreted as 
the chief treasurer by Mattila (2000: 28), I would not necessarily assume this 
on comparison with CTN 3 87.5? 


855 CTN 3 87:1-2. Instead of LÜ.[IGI'.DU]B' the edition reads LU.U[$”] "IGLDUB"" (with 
reference to the deputy treasurer in CTN 3 90:9). However, on comparison with the heading of 
CTN 3 88 which refers to the ilkakate payments of the treasurer (and not his deputy), this scenario 
seems also more plausible here (cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 107). This is supported by the limited 
space left between the intact signs (after personal inspection of the tablet in the BM in 2010). The 
traces of the tablet according to its copy (Kinnier Wilson 1972: Pl. 49, ND 10009) do not support 
any particular solution. 

856 This interpretation differs from those of Dalley and Postgate (1984: 148-9). 

857 Jursa (2010: 80), discussing the masennu active in the Neo-Babylonian empire, also noted 
his task of supplying the palace with natural produce. 

858 Postgate 1974a: 86. There are i/ku-payments to the temples attested which may usually 
originate from secular i/ku-payments to the king (see Postgate 1974a: 88-9). 

859 However, CTN 3 90, which seems to be related to CTN 3 87-89, refers to the treasurer 
(r. 14) and the deputy treasurer (1. 9). We do not find any clear attestation of a minor treasurer 
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Ina-Sar-Bél-allak, active in the reign of Sargon, is designated “treasurer 
of Dur-Sarrukin” in a yearly account (as outlined in the heading) involving 
donkeys, oxen and wagons (ND 2451 r. 14^). He is listed along with 20 out of 
377 wagons (the remaining 357 wagons are said to be stock, sibtu). For what- 
ever reason, he had 20 wagons at his disposal provided by the central adminis- 
tration. From the same man, albeit without title, there are three letters to the king 
(Sargon) preserved. He reported to the king that he had received oxen and peo- 
ple from Guzana in the city of Sabiresu (SAA 1 128:7—r. 2). Since he refers to 
a gardener and a farmer who were missing when the transfer took place, the 
oxen and the people were presumably needed for cultivation. He also informed 
the crown that the daily amount of three qû of bread and three qû of beer is 
reserved for the surplus of the daily offerings (gini?) of the Nabû Temple (given 
to the exorcist and the temple steward) (SAA 1 128 r. 16-21). Also in another, 
broken letter he deals with offerings, namely sheep offerings: they have been 
regularly provided (SAA 1 129). His particular concern with the supply of offer- 
ings for the Nabü Temple in Dur-Sarrukin suggests that he fulfilled a function 
similar to the treasurer of Aššur. The 200 additional reed altars for the Nabü 
Temple with whose manufacture (or supply) Ina-Sar-Bél-allak was charged 
(SAA 1 128 r. 3-9), were rather general obligations imposed on high-ranking 
officials, as are particularly attested in connection with the construction works 
of Dur-Sarrukin. This suggestion is supported by the fact that Ina-Sar-Bél-allak 
only wants to contribute the reed altars providing the official Ubru-Babili 
(otherwise unknown) is similarly obliged. This incident also supports the 
impression that the “minor” treasurers enjoyed a rank not so much lower than 
the magnates and provincial governors (cf. the association of the treasurer of 
A&&ur with these men, see above). 

While treasurers of other cities are so far not directly attested, the treasurer 
Sime-Dadi, who is witness in a slave sale document from Til-Barsip (TB 13 r. 5), 
might also have been employed locally there. This was also suggested for 
the treasurer Nabii-qati-sabat, mentioned in a letter of an unknown author to 
the king (SAA 16 63:15), who was probably employed in Guzana (Mattila 
2000: 18). Here, the two scribes Tuti and Kuti are said to have cut off the seal- 
ings of the treasurer, the village manager and the scribe as well as the royal 
seal from a document on which they had written the silver quota (iskaru) 
for the shepherds. We again encounter the treasurer as a central authority in 
connection with the movement of goods that were demanded. 

Parpola (2008: 21) suggested that rooms 9 and 10 of Building G excavated 
in Ziyaret Tepe (ancient Tušhan) were the remnants of the department of a local 
treasurer, housed in the local temple of Istar. This, however, remains uncertain 


having his own deputy, though this would not be surprising in view of the fact that middle- 
ranking palace officials had their own deputies. 
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since the ground plan of Building G does not support its identification as a 
temple,š% and the only written reference to the treasurer (as recipient of a letter) 
from the texts unearthed in room 9 and 10 is heavily restored and by no means 
certain.**! 

As to the cities to which treasurers were appointed according to the Neo- 
Assyrian sources, it is striking that these particularly involve religious centres 
of the empire but not Kalhu and Nineveh.’ On comparison with the treasurer 
of the Assur Temple, they may have been responsible for the income and out- 
goings of the temple households in these cities. Such an exclusive concern with 
temple households is, however, not indicated by their titles which show that 
their spheres of action were entire cities (comprising palace and temple house- 
holds). It is possible that the treasurers helped to keep an eye on key centres 
beyond the capital city, involving the organisation of the movement of foods 
for local sanctuaries as well as for provincial palaces (as the administrative 
and military centres of their province) on behalf of the imperial centre.’ The 
phenomenon of masennus appointed to provincial cities is also known for the 
Middle Assyrian period and also the masennus active in Neo-Babylonian times 
were identified as “Distrikt-Schatzmeister” (Jursa 2010: 80-1). Discussing 
the Middle Assyrian evidence, Jakob (2003: 108) defined them as subordinates 
of the provincial governors, as assumed for their Neo-Assyrian counterparts by 
Postgate (1974a: 104). Although the local treasurers were lower-ranking than 
the governors, they do not seem to have been integrated into the governor’s 
domains and were rather directly committed to the royal household. Like the 
treasurer of Aššur, the treasurer of Arbail was active for the palace and repre- 
sented its interests. 


14.8.5 Concluding remarks 


Some functional overlaps relating to the basic tasks of the local treasurers 
can be observed from the Neo-Assyrian references discussed above. Hence, the 
treasurer of the Assur Temple was concerned with the organisation of food 
expenditure for the Aššur Temple, and similar concerns are attested for the 
treasurer of Dur-Sarrukin. The treasurer of the Aššur Temple is also associated 
with land, as is the case with the treasurers of the queen and the crown prince. 


89 H. D. Baker by personal communication. 

86l ZTT 22:1: [LU=.IGLU]M, see Parpola (2008: 88-90), discussing the different possibilities 
of restoration based on the traces on the tablet as well as contextual indications. This letter deals 
with the preparation and repair of military equipment by various different types of professionals 
and thus also the context does not necessarily support this restoration. 

$8? In the Old Babylonian period the IGI.DUB (abarakku) occurs in connection with the 
temple sphere exclusively (CAD A/I 32-3). 

863 Cf. Postgate (1974a: 87) who suggested that the treasurer of Arbail was the treasurer of a 
provincial palace (of Arbail). 
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Although it is possible that the land they dealt with was for their own benefit, 
a comparison with the Middle Assyrian and the Neo-Babylonian treasurers 
shows that agricultural land including crown land was a central concern of 
these officials.99^ Treasurers were employed to administer the estates and their 
field crops of the domains or households they were appointed to. Their asso- 
ciation with agricultural land is presumably also the reason for their concern 
with foodstuffs, as is the case with the treasurer of the Assur Temple and the 
treasurer of Arbail under whose responsibility vegetables and fruits were sent 
to the palace. 

Already in the Middle Assyrian period a great treasurer, i.e. the treasurer of 
the main palace in Assur, was distinguished from the minor or local treasurers. 
This official indicates a close connection with the bet nakkamti in Assur which 
functioned as storehouse for various different commodities including animal 
products and raw materials (though rather not edible goods).* The treasurer 
organised and authorised the income and redistribution which especially hap- 
pened in the context of the iskaru-system, for instance oil was given out for 
the making of perfume. The bet nakkamti also handed out bronze and tin to 
merchants to invest in long-distance trade and for purchase, for instance, of 
horses. The great treasurer of the Neo-Assyrian period, apart from his general 
duties as provincial governor and military commander, supervised building 
projects and precious metals (Mattila 2000: 26-8). Like the Middle Assyrian 
great treasurer, this Neo-Assyrian state official is regarded by Postgate (1974a: 
104—5, 230-1) as a figure central to the iskaru-system who may have had “ulti- 
mate responsibility" over the departments managing distinct goods such as 
wool. This assumption corresponds to the fact that we only rarely find officials 
such as the linen master and leather master with similar responsibilities over 
inedible materials, while officials such as the rab ispari and the rab naggari 
were formal heads of weavers and carpenters respectively and as such super- 
vised their work assignments. They usually did not bear the ultimate responsi- 
bility over the management of the materials their profession processed and 
of the goods they produced. The rab batqi, in contrast to the treasurer, was 
concerned with the raw materials needed for repair works in particular. On the 
other hand, however, it is possible that local treasurers to a certain extent took 
over these responsibilities, since the great treasurer was heavily engaged in 
other state affairs.°% From the activities of the treasurers of satellite households 


864 Jakob 2003: 108-10 (on local treasurers) and Jursa 2010: 80-1; cf. Postgate (1974a: 104), 
referring to the treasurer as an official who administered the estates of the members of the royal 
family in Neo-Assyrian times. 

865 Cf. the brt masenni of the Neo-Babylonian period (Jursa 2010: 81). As sources of income 
Jakob (2003: 106-7) lists agriculture and animal husbandry of the state, trade, dues and taxes, 
booty and tribute. The [house? of the] (chief?) treasurer (as the only magnate) listed as recipient 
of linen fibre in a Neo-Assyrian account may have been a similar institution (SAA 7 115 i 15-17). 

866 Note that the distinction between great treasurer and minor treasurers is not always 
conclusive. This also includes the treasurer Mannu-ki-[...] who twice appears along with what 
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we can observe that they were involved in the procurement of horses which 
was a concern of the great treasurer in Middle Assyrian times. Despite the fact 
that this circumstance reflects tasks transferred to minor treasurers, this is espe- 
cially related to the enhanced role of key royal figures and their departments 
in the 7^ century (while the main treasurer presumably remained responsible 
for the royal household in this respect). 


15 FOOD PRODUCTION 


Besides kitchen personnel proper such as cooks and confectioners (discussed 
in section 4 The domestic sector) and food managers (sections 12 The manage- 
ment of the food supply and 13 The management of grain), there are two types 
of professionals left who were engaged in the long-term production of specific 
foods. These comprise the oil-pressers and the brewers for the making of oil 
and beer respectively; no separate profession for the making of wine, another 
type of food which requires long-term production, occurs in the sources (since 
wine was produced in the countryside and imported from abroad). 


15.1 Oil-pressing 


Assuming that the oil master (rab Samni) supervised and organised the oil 
needed by the palace for consumption and for personal care, those who were 
involved in the process of producing oil were the oil-pressers and their super- 
visors, the chief oil-pressers. The type of oil was usually sesame oil (SE.I.GIS, 
Samassammii),”"” though olive oil (šaman serdi) presumably gained increasing 
importance during the Neo-Assyrian period.*65 The production of sesame oil 
is described by the two Akkadian terms halasum and sahatum; the latter refers 
to the final stage of production, namely the pressing, and halasum to the 
de-hulling of the sesame, as is supported by Middle Assyrian evidence.*9? Like 
the rab Samni, the rab sahiti is only attested in the Neo-Assyrian period, while 


might have been audience gifts (SAA 11 126:3; 172:5), though he was counted among the great 
treasurers by Mattila (2000: 15—6). Other obscure references to treasurers are e.g. SAA 14 162:7 
and SAA 11 80:3". 

867 Samassammí is a compound consisting of šamnu(m) (“oil”) and Sammu(m) (“plant”), see 
Postgate 1985: 145. The oil-plant is surely to be identified with sesame (cf. Postgate 1985: 147). 

868 In his inscription Sennacherib states that he prepared fine quality oil out of olive oil and 
aromatics from the gardens in the context of the inauguration of his “palace without a rival” 
(RINAP 3/1 15 viii 137-157”). Planted in the royal gardens, olive trees were still considered as 
exotic trees in the Assyrian heartland. Their products, in particular the olive oil, remained luxury 
goods mostly imported from abroad (see Malul 1996: 95—7). 

86 Posteate 1985: 146-7, Jakob 2003: 410-1. The Neo-Assyrian sources are limited to the 
references to Samnu as a commodity and are not informative as regards the cultivation. Postgate 
(1985: 149) suggested that there was another term for oil in use in the Neo-Assyrian period, 
namely ellu (I.KU in SAA 11 36 r. ii 6), similar to elu known from Old Babylonian texts 
(Stol 2010: 404). This may have been realised as šamnu ellu and thus refers to “pure oil", as 
translated by the edition. 
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the sáhitu is known from the Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian periods on D 
The term sahitu only refers to the “presser”, but the common logographic 
writing LÜ/LÜ*.I.SUR (with I referring to Samnu and SUR to sahatu) makes 
it clear that “oil-presser” is intended. Similarly, there is also the wine-presser, 
sáhit karani (written SUR.GESTIN or LÜ.GESTIN.SUR.RA), attested in 
Neo-Babylonian texts.5"' Analogous to the oil-presser the chief oil-presser is 
written LU/[LU*].GAL-LSUR. The oil-pressers attested in the Neo-Assyrian 
period have not been discussed so far, their Middle Assyrian predecessors were 
analysed by Jakob (2003: 407-11). 


15.1.1 The rab sahiti (chief oil-presser) 


The chief oil-presser (LU.GAL-LSUR) is, if restored correctly, attested in a 
fragmentary document from TuShan (Ziyaret Tepe) and mentioned in a lexical 
list of professional titles from Huzirina but, in contrast to the oil master, does 
not occur in texts from the imperial capitals. Apart from the association with 
the provincial area, the entry of this office in the lexical list from Huzirina 
underlines its main concern with the production of oil since it is recorded in a 
section otherwise listing the oil-presser and the perfume maker who manufac- 
tured oil (MSL 12 233 r. v 15'-17^). The second possible attestation, from 
7"-century TuShan, mentions this official as a debtor of 8(+?) emaru of barley- 
rations(?) described as “additional” or “superfluous” (utru, see Parpola 2008: 
64) (ZTT 10:3-4). It might be that this legal transaction was concluded in the 
context of the office of the chief(?) oil-presser, for instance, to provide rations 
for oil-pressers. Another man who possibly was "chief oil-presser" was Irmulu 
who received a letter (KAV 197) from twenty oil-pressers dealing with their 
misery evoked by the misdeeds of Aššür-nadin and Atamar-Aššür.872 Addressed 
as their master, Irmulu is asked by the oil-pressers to help them out, also 
because the two delinquents harm Irmulu himself (see below). Lacking addi- 
tional evidence, I suggest that the chief oil-presser played a role similar to those 
such as the chief weaver, who seems to have supervised weavers and their 
manufacture and may have also organised the material to be processed. Unlike 
officials such as the oil master or the wine master, he was not just concerned 
with the management of the finished product. 


879 CAD S 62-3 “preparer of sesame oil”; cf. translation of von Soden (AHw 1074-5): 
“Kelterer”. 

871 CAD S 61-2; AHw 1075. Correspondingly the oil-presser could have been also referred 
to as sahit Samni. 

872 Already Radner (1999a: 31) suggested that Irmulu might have been chief oil-presser. 
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15.1.2 The sahitu (oil-presser) 


In legal documents the oil-presser is mainly attested as a witness from the 
9" century on (down to the 7 century). He witnesses legal transactions of 
the palace scribe Nabi-tuklatu'a (Edubba 10 11 r. 19—20), the village manager 
of the rab Sa-rési (SAA 6 2 r. 3-4), the woman Barsipitu (SAA 6 96), as well 
as three legal documents from Assur, one recording the sale of land by thirty 
hunduráius.5? Occasionally two oil-pressers occur in the same witness list 
(SAAB 9 73). As to oil-pressers as active parties to legal transactions, there is 
only Bel-etir, oil-presser of the Nabû Temple, attested as former debtor of 
8 shekels of silver (ND 3412:4, 5). According to this legal record he paid back 
his debts to Ezbu, major-domo of the crown prince, now apparently more than 
doubled (17! shekels, Parker 1955: Pl. XXVIID. 

The most significant document for the study of the oil-pressers in the Neo- 
Assyrian period is the letter KAV 197 from Assur, which was written by twenty 
oil-pressers to their master Irmulu, possibly in the reign of Sennacherib.*” 
Introducing themselves as "all the oil-pressers", this professional group com- 
plains about Aššūr-nādin and Atamar-A&&ür, who, otherwise unknown, seem 
to have been responsible for the collection of the oil-pressers’ iskaru and thus 
exercised authority over them. The two are said to reduce the oil-pressers' 
iskaru-contributions, handed in at the collection (pirru, cf. Postgate 1974a: 
166), by delivering only half of them to the king and keeping the other half for 
themselves (in order to sell it). In addition, they are said to take silver instead 
of the sesame oil, originally handed in at the collection, or they require addi- 
tional silver payments from the oil-pressers. Apart from illegally extracting 
iskaru-payments of natural produce and demanding silver, one of the two 
(the personal name is lost in this section) forges documents in order to mis- 
appropriate the patrimony of deceased oil-pressers. In doing so, he sells the 
widows (they count seven widows) so that Irmulu loses one “house” after the 
other headed by those “who perform king's ilku”. Apart from that, they are 
said to have appointed a tanner in the royal storehouse (bet gaté) to make shoes 
for their families. Moreover, they eat different sorts of meat and drink wine, 
stemming from offerings, in the storehouse of the merchant.” Especially with 
regard to the incidents related to the iskaru and its collection and the misused 
properties, the oil-pressers refer to the ruin of houses and their own removal 


85 SAAB 5 35 r. 18; SAAB 9 73 t.e. 52; 95 r. 13. 

874 Since SAAB 9 73, dating to the year 698, mentions an Ahü'a-eriba who is possibly identi- 
cal with a homonymous man recorded in KAV 197 r. 20 (Whiting, PNA 1/I 70 s.v. Ahü'a-eriba 
7), an assignment to the reign of Sennacherib is possible. Also, both texts bear the same archival 
background and stem from the archive of the oil-pressers, N14. 

8/5 The reason for claiming misdemeanour for the two incidents which had taken place in 
storehouses might lay in the fact that the acts described were not suitable for storehouses, see 
section 2.1 On the bet qate. 
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from the charge of Irmulu,"? who may have been the rab sahiti (see above). 
The letter ends with a plea to Irmulu that he may secure their rights. According 
to this letter, the oil-pressers had to produce sesame oil per quota (iskaru), 
prescribing time and quantity, which was handed in locally and transferred to 
the facilities of the central administration. Apart from fulfilling their workloads, 
they also had to carry out the king's i/ku duty imposed on the “house” of the 
master Irmulu (as referred to in 1. 31). The oil-pressers’ obligation for i/ku is 
also indicated by the letter CTN 2 197, written by Mar-Issar to the governor 
(of Kalhu). The sender seems to reject the city overseer's claim on them and 
wants them to transport beams with the help of oxen. 

The oil-pressers attested in KAV 197 make up one of the temple-related 
fraternities of Assur HI! Connected through kinship and profession, they enjoyed 
a great degree of social cohesion, also reflected by this letter."?? Their associa- 
tion with the (Assur) temple is plausible; this is also assumed for the other 
oil-pressers attested in documents from Assur. An employment in the temple 
is clear for the aforementioned Bél-étir, oil-presser of Nabû (ND 3412). The 
affiliation of other oil-pressers mentioned in documents from Kalhu and 
Nineveh remains unclear (though note the oil-presser Kabar[...] who witnessed 
a transaction conducted by the palace scribe in Kalhu, Edubba 10 11). This 
is also the case with the oil-pressers listed on the reverse of an administrative 
document from Kalhu (ND 2728+) and, together with professional groups 
such as the brewers and the tailors, (if restored correctly) summed up as “addi- 
tional [craftsmen]”. Another unsolved case is that of the four oil-pressers 
attested in what might be a fragment of a land grant schedule from the reign of 
Assurbanipal (SAA 12 65:4-5”). If the identification is correct, they stood at 
the disposal of a high-ranking official who was granted tax exemption of his 
properties here. In conclusion, no direct connection with the palace is proven 
for the oil-presser, though a temple affiliation is certain. Since attestations are 
limited, this might be due to the distribution of sources; nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible that the royal household had outsourced the organisation of this craft to 
the temple and benefitted from its production via the iskaru-system. 


15.2 Brewing 


The Sumerian loanword for brewer, sirasti, is known from the Old Babylonian 
period on while the rab sirasé is first attested in documents from the Middle 


876 This is expressed in Akkadian with the phrase ina libbi gaté hulluqu (ll. 16-17, 26, 31-32, 
69—70). 

$77 For a discussion of guilds in Assur, focussing on the goldsmiths, see Radner 1999a: 25-33. 

878 This is illustrated by the contrasting terms LU.PAP-u-ni (“brother of ours") and na-a-a-lu 
(probably “settler”) in 11. 58-59. While the latter refers to an outsider, the oil-pressers define 
themselves as brothers (cf. Fales 1997: 37, Deller et al. 1995: 10-1). 
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Assyrian period."? In Neo-Assyrian the rab sirásé is attested with the logo- 
graphic writings (LÜ/LÜ*).GAL-LÜNGA and LÜ*.GAL-LUNGA. The Neo- 
Assyrian attestations for the brewer are expressed by the logographic writings 
(LU/LU*).LUNGA (= SIM), (LU/LU*).LUNGA (= SIMxA = DUMGAL) and 
(LU/LU*).BAPPIR (= SIMxNÍG = LUNGA). Both the chief brewer and the 
brewer seem to have been mainly temple-related, though some evidence for 
the brewer indicates an association with other spheres. Since the royal house- 
hold was a consumer of beer, we shall discuss the profession of the brewer 
here. For a discussion of the brewers of the Assur Temple note especially 
Menzel (1981 I: 267-8). 

In connection with the activity of brewing also the rab Simani, chief maltster, 
and the barraqu (maltster?) will be discussed here. The title Sa-kurunni, denot- 
ing a profession which was concerned with “a choice kind of beer or wine” 
(CAD K 579-81 s.v. kurunnu), is not treated here. There is only a single entry 
of it, written LÜ.KAS.DIN.NAM, in the lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 
233 Hi 157). 


15.2.1 The rab sirasé (chief brewer) 


In a text recording the responsibilities of the personnel of the Aššur Temple, 
it is stated that the chief brewer of the Aššur Temple bears responsibility 
for beer, in particular the hammurtu-beer, of the Aššur Temple and the other 
sanctuaries. He was accountable to the temple scribe, as is clear from the sub- 
sequent section.šš0 Otherwise, the chief brewer is only attested as a witness to 
legal transactions, and the chief brewer Aššur-balassu-iqbi is probably also 
listed in an administrative document along with 3 sūtu of corn(?) (VAT 8667:13) 
and as the author of a private letter (StAT 2 315:1). The presence of a chief 
brewer in the Aššur Temple is clear from the aforementioned reference, and 
in fact it seems that he was primarily active in the temple sphere. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that all of the Neo-Assyrian evidence for the chief brewer 
derives from Assur, and some of these documents record temple personnel in 
the witness lists (StAT 2 164 r. 14; also StAT 2 53 r. 20-1). The “chief brewer 
of beer" Bur-Aia, however, was apparently subordinate to the governor of 
Guzana (provided that the sa is restored correctly, StAT 2 53 r. 20-21). The 
employment of chief brewers may or may not have been common among the 
provincial governors in the provincial centres, but the royal palace in the impe- 
rial centre had neither a chief brewer nor accommodated the craft of brewing 
(see below). 


879 There is a single attestation in Middle Assyrian sources in MARV 3 39 (Jakob 2003: 
401-2); cf. CAD S 306-9 s.v. sirasti (giving Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian evidence). 
880 SAA 20 50 r. i 5/-8' and 97-13"; cf. Menzel 1981 I: 267. 
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15.2.2 The sirasti (brewer) 


Among the brewers whose institutional assignment is uncertain, there are 
numerous brewers solely attested as witnesses in legal documents from Assur 
and Nineveh. A temple affiliation may be assumed for those active in the reli- 
gious centre Assur, as is occasionally supported by temple personnel occurring 
in the legal documents from that city (StAT 3 22 r. 5°; StAT 2 102:1, r. 3^). 
There are two brewers attested as witnesses whose temple employment is clear 
from their titles, namely Aššūr-ēreš, brewer of the Assur Temple (StAT 3 32 
r. 22^), and Ubru-Issar, brewer of the [...] Temple(?) (StAT 3 27 r. 6”). As an 
active party a brewer is attested as owing silver(?) (amount lost), described 
as “first fruits of Istar” (SAA 6 272:4, r. 1”), and as a seller of a slave girl for 
ten shekels of silver (SAAB 5 29:1, 7, 13) in the 7" century. Concerning the 
financial means of a brewer, a significant statement can be found in the inscrip- 
tions of Assurbanipal (RINAP 5/1 3 viii 13). After successful campaigns in the 
west, producing substantial booty of livestock and camels, the king states that 
the camels could be acquired for A6 shekel of silver only and that the brewer 
could afford it by giving one storage jar (of beer). Though the present statement 
bears a figurative character, it suggests that brewers and other low-ranking 
professionals made their acquisitions at the market place also through payment 
in kind (for want of silver).5! Brewers of some importance were nevertheless 
able to buy land for silver, as is clear for Ahu-le'i, brewer of the crown prince, 
who bought a house from Sabibu, probably [master] farmhand of the com- 
mander-in-chief (StAT 1 23:9”). It was located in Assur and adjoined the 
houses of the household overseer of the commander-in-chief, the carpenter of 
the household of the crown prince, and the overseer of the royal crypts. The 
dwellings (miisubu) “of the brewer” which apparently served as temporary 
lodgings for five individuals including a cupbearer and a Xa-qurbüti, according 
to an administrative record from Nineveh (SAA 7 9 ii 5^), in contrast to the 
house in Assur, are to be classified as an institutional establishment. Assuming 
that such lists of lodgings (SAA 7 8-12) were drawn up on occasion of an 
extraordinary event in the imperial capital in the late reign of Esarhaddon (or 
early reign of Assurbanipal) (Fales and Postgate 1992: XVIII-XIX), the said 
lodgings were located in Nineveh, but no definite conclusion can be made as 
to whether they formed part of a temple complex, a palace complex or whether 
their location was independent of both spheres; the other types of "residences", 
such as those “of the governor" and “of the temple steward (lahhennu)”, indi- 
cate that the institutional affiliation varied here considerably. Also, several 
other references to brewers in administrative records remain silent with respect 


88! According to the same statement a gardener could acquire a camel with a bundle of vegeta- 
bles. 
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to their institutional assignment.*? Otherwise, the brewer is with numerous 
other professionals entrusted to Nergal-apil-kümü'a according to a royal decree 
about the latter's appointment to organise the establishment of Kalhu as new 
imperial capital (SAA 12 82:4?; 83 r. 3). In the administrative document 
CTN 3 87, recording ilkakate payments made by the treasurer of Arbail to the 
palace (cf. its heading), a brewer active in the palace sphere is attested. In this 
text, dating to the 8" century, the unnamed “brewer ša hüli" is listed along 
with 3 qñ of grapes and 3 minas of an aromatic plant (SIM for riqqu or riqiu 
in. 1. 14), which he may have received for the refinement of beer.5? According 
to Dalley and Postgate (1984: 147), the title “brewer ša hüli" seems to denote 
a brewer who was taken on campaign and thus was assigned to the military 
sphere.*** On comparison with the qualification of Sa fili given along with 
the zarriqu in the decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a, Sa hūli does 
not necessarily refer to an employment on campaigns but also simply denotes 
personnel accompanying the king on his journeys through the empire and 
during his temporary stays in the provinces. 

Apart from these attestations we mainly find references to temple brewers 
already discussed by Menzel (1981 I: 267-8). The unnamed brewer who is said 
to have given 59 emaru 2 sūtu of barley rations, stored in the granary (karmu) 
of the Nabü Temple, to a certain Muti in the reign of Sennacherib, acted on 
behalf of the temple (ND 5457:3). In the same document there are also a baker 
and an Aramean baker said to provide barley rations for Muti. A temple con- 
nection is also indicated for the brewer Sakil-Aia who is responsible for 
hammurtu-beer, amümu-beer, bittersweet beer and beer of bruised grain, one 
2-sütu jar each, as Aššur Temple offerings provided by the queen in the context 
of the wedding night of Mullissu.* While a temple connection is also clear 
for the brewers of the Assur Temple who occur in a ritual text,*56 temple brew- 
ers appear also in two royal decrees of expenditures for cultic activities. In 
SAA 12 69, dating to the reign of Adad-nérari HI, the brewers (of the Assur 
Temple) take beer (SAA 12 69:13) but usually barley for the preparation of 
beer, needed for various ceremonies (SAA 12 69:22, 29, 34, 38, 44; 70 r. 14^). 
It is said that they, together with the bakers and the boatmen, shall not be called 


882 SAA 7 20 r. ï 2 (3 unnamed brewers); CTN 2 114:5 (brewer Hattianu); ND 2728+ r. 2 
(possibly qualified as “additional [craftsmen]"). 

855 SIM is also mentioned as an ingredient for beer when the process of brewing is described 
in the Hymn to the Beer Goddess Ninkasi (Powell 1994: 98). 

89 According to CTN 2 141 (ll. 1-8) beer together with wine, bread and copper for oil for 
the lamp are recorded as ilku-contributions for the campaign. 

85 SAA 7 183 r. 2-3. The items listed might actually be the leftovers of these offerings 
(cf. Parpola 2004). 

886 SA A 20 55:14. According to this edition they mix clay (restored) for plasterding the altar. 
Note the discussion, incl. alternative interpretation, in Menzel (1981 I: 268 and II: 219, n. 3632). 
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(by the herald) for labour and corvée.""” According to a late copy of a decree 
of Tukulti-Inürta I, probably drawn up in the reign of Shalmaneser III (Kataja 
and Whiting 1995: XXXI-XXXIL, the brewer prepares beer for the regular 
offerings of Sarrat-nipha. He is said to cut thornbushes and acacia together with 
the baker to make beer (and bread, SAA 12 68:27). Moreover, the governor 
gives the brewer barley on the quay of the Inner City (probably for 10 minas 
of copper), in order to prepare two qñ of beer (SAA 12 68 r. 12-16). Otherwise, 
the brewer, together with the baker, occurs here mainly as a recipient of lefto- 
vers (SAA 12 68:13, 35, r. 2). According to the same document the brewer, 
together with the baker, received two devotees of Istar (harmaku, SAA 12 68 
r. 10). As stated in the last section of this document, presumably added by 
Shalmaneser III (SAA 12 68 r. 22-30), a brewer is donated together with a 
baker and “coiffured women" DPP Similarly, brewers were dedicated to Ištar of 
Arbail by the king (Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) according to a broken decree 
(SAA 12 89:3”). 

As it turns out, the brewer's responsibility for beer is mainly observable 
through the evidence for temple-related brewers concerned with the prepara- 
tion of offerings. It seems that these brewers formed a group with the bakers, 
judging by SAA 12 69 and ND 5457 and probably confirmed by the brewer 
who might have been enumerated together with the baker in SAA 12 82 and 
83, if the restoration is correct.*? In view of the raw material (usually barley) 
that both the brewer and the baker were concerned with, this association is not 
surprising. Also, in the lexical list from Nineveh the section listing the 
brewer, another profession concerned with beer (Sa-kurunni, see the introduc- 
tion above), and the chief brewer follows a section dealing with cake-bakers 
(rab muttaqi, Sa-muttaqi) and is itself followed by a section concerned with 
cupbearers (MSL 12 233 iii 14/-16”). Similarly, in the decree of appointment 
of Nergal-apil-kümü'a the brewer is listed before the confectioner (SAA 12 
83 r. 3). While temple brewers are only specifically attested for the Assur 
Temple, the brewer of the crown prince is the only brewer attested as subor- 
dinate to a particular palatial domain. It may or may not be coincidence that 


887 SAA 12 69 r. 26-28. This document was discussed in detail by Gaspa 2009-2010. 

888 This dedication is accompanied by the statement “The mayor and the town overseer shall 
not pass through their gates." (SAA 12 68 r. 30); a similar statement is written in SAA 12 69 
r. 26-27 in connection with the exemption of the bakers, brewers and boatmen from labour and 
corvée. 

859 Cf. Gaspa 2009-2010: 95, 108. It seems also significant that in SAA 12 69 the cook and 
the confectioner appear in the singular, whereas the bakers together with the brewers are referred 
to in the plural (cf. Deller 1985: 349—50). 

890 While barley was the common grain used for beer production, beer made of wheat was 
regarded as particularly valuable, as indicated by a hemerology text (SAA 8 231). Happiness is 
guaranteed if one eats emmer bread, beef, mutton as well as fowl and drinks emmer beer, but 
avoids garlic, leek and fish (ll. r. 2-4). 
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he bought a house in Assur and therefore was presumably officially active in 
proximity to the Assur Temple. Judging from the evidence for brewers in the 
Neo-Assyrian period, only in the case of the “brewer ‘of the campaign”” can 
an employment within the temple sphere be excluded. Otherwise, the evidence 
suggests that the brewing of beer was primarily in the hands of temple institu- 
tions, organised through the iskaru-system, as was the case in the Middle 
Assyrian period (Jakob 2003: 405). 

This impression is supported by the evidence for beer in Neo-Assyrian 
sources in general. Beer is handed out as a ration or wages (together with bread, 
e.g. ND 28031 18, 35; SAA 6 21:6), and provided and prepared for offerings 
(for the Assur Temple, cf. lists of offerings SAA 7 182-219; decrees SAA 12 
68—69, see above). Also its actual use within offerings and rituals is attested 
(e.g. SAA 10 74:15). Moreover, the Assyrian kings proudly state that they 
mixed mud with beer, wine, honey and other valuable ingredients for the con- 
secration of palaces and temples under construction.?! In Babylonia “first 
quality" beer was an integral component of offerings, as referred to by a state- 
ment found in some Babylonian letters to the king (Sargon). When reporting 
on Esagil (and other temples), the sender, for instance, proclaims that "the 
bread is excellent, the best quality beer is good” (SAA 17 34:9-10). Similarly, 
the king (Sargon) states in a letter to Sin-iddina, an official of Ur: “May the 
bread as well as the first quality beer of the temple be good!” (SAA 17 2:3-4). 
Though the association of Babylonian temples with beer relied on a strong 
tradition and perhaps was even more significant than in the north, beer was an 
important product for offerings and rituals also in Assyria. Although rations of 
beer were also handed out by the palace, even in this respect the temple might 
have had a higher demand since several crafts seem to have been organised 
via the Assur Temple (though it is possible that the impression gained from 
the unevenly distributed sources is misleading). At least, the main palace in the 
imperial centre was not directly involved in the craft of brewing, whereas 
the temple and presumably also provincial domains were. Apart from the fact 
that the temple was in great need of beer, also its role as traditional place 
for the production of beer meant that the temple was the main centre of beer 
production. 


15.2.3 The rab Simani (chief maltster?) 


There is a single reference to the rab Simani in a legal document from 
8"-century Kalhu, written GAL—Si-ma-ni (CTN 2 4 r. 15). Here, the rab Simani 
Sulmu-beli-lamur acts as a witness when a servant of the treasurer sells his 


9?! E.g. Esarhaddon: RINAP 4 27 v 9 and Assurbanipal: RINAP 5/1 11 x 83-84. For further 
evidence and its discussion see Novotny 2010: 118-20. 
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daughter to a servant of Bel-isse'a, otherwise known as village manager of the 
governor of Kalhu. As suggested by Postgate (1973: 32), the title's component 
Simanu presumably derives from isimmdnu denoting a malt-ingredient for beer 
(CAD I/J 193). The approximate meaning of the title might be chief 
maltster(?).Ë92 According to Postgate, this is supported by the fact that Sulmu- 
béli-lamur is followed by two barmen (sabiu, HAD 96) who also witness the 
transaction. As to the rab Simani's affiliation, he probably was subordinate 
to the treasurer, as suggested by Postgate (1973: 33). Another possibility is 
that he was part of the household of the governor; an employment in the palace 
is less likely. 


15.2.4 The barraqu (maltster?) 


The term barraqu, denoting a profession, is only known from the 8"-century 
wine lists, where it is written LÜ/LÜ*.bar-ra-qu. Assuming that the restoration 
in CTN 1 11 is correct, the standard amount of wine given to this palace-related 
professional was probably one qñ; with all the other entries the amount is lost. 
Kinnier Wilson (1972: 81), who briefly discussed this title, suggested that it 
refers to the brewer or maltster. He argued that barráqu serves as a synonym 
for sirāšů since it occurs next to the baker (CTN 1 6 r. 37; 11 r. 13”), a profes- 
sion closely connected with the brewers. Kinnier Wilson wondered whether 
the barraqu could derive from buglu meaning malt (CAD B 323-5), assuming 
that its derivation included a metathesis. The translation “maltster” was cau- 
tiously adopted by the Assyrian-English-Assyrian dictionary (HAD 14). While 
the barrdqu’s association with the baker suggests that he was involved in the 
production of barley products, his frequent occurrence together with the con- 
fectioner (CTN 1 9:30; 17:5; 19 r. 5; 27:2”; CTN 3 129:3^) may indicate that 
he also dealt with other ingredients. Assuming that the barráqu's association 
with both the baker and the confectioner is not accidental, he might have 
refined beer with spices and herbs.’ Since the sources suggest that brewing 
activities primarily took place in the temple, the refinement of beer, after its 
delivery to the palace by the temple, seems plausible. Whether the barraqu was 
concerned with barley or other ingredients, the term was not necessarily a 
synonym for sirdsi but may have designated a specialisation associated with 
the process of brewing or seasoning beer. 


39? This is followed by CAD S/III 2. Contra HAD 116, where it is thought to be related to 
Simu for “price”, “cost” or “purchase” and is translated as “purveyor”. 

83 Kinnier Wilson supported his argument with reference to the sirāšû who occurs together 
with the baker in a bread list (CTN 1 35 i 12-13”); however this is rather to be read “cupbearer”. 

84 Note barraqitu (paraqitu) designating a plant in Standard Babylonian texts; it seems to 
have been mixed with beer according to a Standard Babylonian medical text RA 15 67:7 (CAD 


B 113; cf. AHw 107). 
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16 PERSONAL CARE 


Under the heading “personal care” there are only two professionals to be 
discussed: the muraqqiu (perfume maker") and the gallabu (“barber”), both 
of whom also had female representatives. 


16.1 The muraqqiu (perfume maker) 


The muraqqiu (or muraqqá) is first attested in Middle Assyrian sources and 
continued into the Neo-Assyrian period. Like the Babylonian term raqqá, it 
designates manufacturers of scented oil and is usually translated as “perfume 
maker". Female perfume makers (muraqqitu) are attested (a single attestation 
stems from a Late Babylonian text), and a "chief of the female perfume 
makers" (rab muraqqiatu) is known from the Middle Assyrian sources from 
which the majority of the references to this profession Come HI" The few attested 
Neo-Assyrian writings are LÜ*.I.DU.DU, LÜ.mu-raq-qi-u, and LÜ.mu-ra-qi-u 
for the male perfume maker, and MÍ.mu-raq-qí-tá for the female perfume 
maker. The Middle Assyrian evidence for this profession was discussed by 
Jakob (2003: 476-86). 

The perfume maker Pasha is witness in a broken sale document from Kalhu 
dating to the reign of Sennacherib (ND 2306 r. 13). He is accompanied by a 
baker, merchants and oil-pressers. The perfume maker Sa-hpi-mau acts as a 
surety (urkiu) together with Bél-Sumu-iddina and the fuller Ubru-Mullissu for 
Mullissu-hasinat, daughter of the Nabi-rehtu-usur, who is married to Si-hà 
(SAA 14 161 r. 9). A single female perfume maker is listed in an administrative 
document from the 7 century which records female musicians (including for- 
eign women) and female cultic personnel (SAA 7 24 r. 8). She is accompanied 
by two female servants of her own (SAA 7 24 r. 9). All these perfume makers 
may have been of foreign origin, as suggested either by their personal name, 
being Egyptian (Sa-hpi-mau) or West Semitic (Pasha), or by the people with 
whom they are associated: Sa-hpi-mau occurs together with other individuals 
bearing Egyptian names (e.g. Si-hà) and the female perfume maker is accom- 
panied by various female collectives of foreign origin (e.g. from Dor or from 
Tyre). Since perfume makers also processed exotic aromatics such as incense 
(to be imported from north-east Africa, the Arabian peninsula or India), this 
might be a reason for the dominant occurrence of foreign perfume makers. 

We lack any Neo-Assyrian evidence as to the tasks of the perfume maker, 
but we may safely assume that they were similar to those recorded in the 
Middle Assyrian recipes for the manufacture of scented oil (edited by Ebeling 


9$5 CAD M 218; cf. AHw 675 s.v. muraqqitu and muraqqiu. See also CAD R 173-4 s.v. 
raqqu. 
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1950). From these recipes we learn about the three basic ingredients—oil, water 
and aromatics such as myrtle and calamus—and about the processes, including 
heating and resting phases, which lasted for dass Hip The facts that oil-pressers 
witnessed a marriage contract together with the muraqqiu Sa-hpi-mau and that 
the perfume maker is listed together with the oil-presser and the chief oil- 
presser in a lexical list (MSL 12 233 r. v 15-17”) point to the perfume maker's 
use of sesame oil. As indicated by the existence of female chief perfume makers 
and the fact that distinct recipes were created by women (e.g. KAR 220, going 
back to Tappütr-Belat-ekalle), women played an important role in this field in 
the Middle Assyrian period. A similar emphasis on women cannot be ruled out 
for the first millennium BCE. Similar to what we learn from the Middle Assyrian 
period (Jakob 2003: 477—9), the perfume makers working for the Neo-Assyrian 
palaces may also have been organised on the basis of the iskaru-system: they 
were provided with raw oil and produced fine oil according to the prescribed 
quantity. 


16.2 The gallabu (barber) 


The title gallabu is known from the Old Akkadian period on and is translated 
“barber”.”” In the Neo-Assyrian sources it is written LÜ/LÜ*.SU.I. A female 
barber, MI.SU.I (gallabtu), is attested once. In Babylonia gallabu is also known 
as a family name (e.g. in SAA 13 178 le. 1). 

The barber Nabá-eriba witnesses a court decision involving the farmer Ahu- 
la-amassi (SAA 14 104 r. 9). The barber [...]-Adad receives [x] amount of 
barley according to an account from the Assur Temple dealing with 10 emaru 
of barley in total (StAT 2 2 b.e. 11). Among the other recipients there is Rehati, 
gardener of the akitu-house, who is provided with one emaru of barley. The 
barber Bél-Sarru-usur occurs in a section dealing with 2,000 stalks of vine in 
a tablet of the Harran Census (SAA 11 213 iv 13”). He may have been respon- 
sible for these stalks together with the other individuals listed in the same 
section. The only reference to a female barber occurs in an administrative 
record dealing with women who include also foreigners, musicians, perfume 
makers and cultic personnel (SAA 7 24 r. 6). 

In a letter of the exorcist Adad-Sumu-usur to the “farmer” (Esarhaddon) 
during the substitute king (Sar pühi) ritual we hear of a gallabu who cuts the 
king's fingernails after he had visited a reed hut in the qirsu in the course of 
an apotropaic ritual.š% The royal nails were to be put in a bottle which was to 


$9 E.g. KAR 220 (Ebeling 1950: 27-32, re-translated by Jakob 2003: 480-3). For a collection 
of Akkadian terms referring to aromatics see Ebeling 1950: 5-14. 

87 AHw 274-5; CAD G 14-7. See also CAD G 129-31 s.v. gullubu (“to shave”). 

898 SAA 10 210:13. In her examination of the gersu, May (2010: 468—71) concluded that this 
tent-like structure functioned as a portable shrine in which banquets and (purification) rites took 
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be sealed and brought to the border of the enemy land. As argued by Parpola, 
the ritual was presumably performed to prevent an earthquake (and is not 
related to the substitute king ritual).8° In the same role a gallabu is also men- 
tioned in another letter of Adad-Sumu-usur (SAA 10 211 r. 1), which is thought 
to refer to the crown princes Assurbanipal and Samai-Sumu-ukin who had to 
undergo the same performance as their father (Parpola 1983a: 125). Two more 
letters of the exorcist Adad-Sumu-usur deal with the shaving (gallabütu) of king 
Esarhaddon in connection with ritual performances (SAA 10 193:12; 209 r. 6). 
Judging from these letters, the barber and the necessity of shaving were integral 
to cultic procedures involving the king and his sons, just as with the priest- 
hood.” The letter SAA 10 210 also shows that the gallabu removed hair and 
nails, suggesting that this profession was defined by his recourse to cutting 
tools. This corresponds to the fact that the barber is listed before the butcher 
(tabihu) and the cutter (nakisu) in the lexical list from Nineveh.”! 


17 TEXTILE PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING 


This section discusses crafts concerned with the production of textiles (chief 
weavers and weavers), felting (felt-workers), and the processing and cleaning 
of textiles (chief fullers, fullers, and bleachers). A few other professionals, of 
the type 3a-x-*u, who were also concerned with textiles or their fabrics, are not 
discussed here: these are the Sa-kubséSu (“cap man")??? the sa-sagatesu (“belt 
man’), the sa-halluptesu (“lower garment man’’),?* and possibly the 
Xa-husinnesu whose meaning is unknown. The “cap man” is mainly attested 
as a person of low rank and was either sold (SAA 6 342:3'—4^), inherited 
(SAA 14 155:8), owned by an official (SAA 12 63:2”) or bound to an estate 


place. It was used as a “camp chapel" especially in early Neo-Assyrian times (as depicted on the 
metal strips of the Balawat Gate and the palace reliefs) but was also installed, for ritual purposes, 
in the precincts of temples and palaces. The latter was presumably the case here, as argued by 
May (2010: 452). 

9? Parpola (1983a: 123-4), with regard to its striking parallels with a namburbi ritual; cf. May 
(2010: 450-2) who additionally refers to the bet rimki ritual. 

°% For shaving as part of the procedure for consecrating priests see Lóhnert 2007: 276. 

%1 MSL 12 238 r. v 28. From the written remnants of other periods we know that the tasks of 
the gallabu are not restricted to *cosmetic treatments" in the course of ceremonies but also 
involve the marking of slaves (CAD G 17 s.v. gallabu: discussion). 

?? He is associated with hats made of textiles: kubsu is often written with the determinative 
TUG (CAD K 485-6 s.v. kubsu 1). This type of headgear was worn by priests (see section 12.3.1 
Appointment). 

903 For the precise meaning of sagu see p. 474 fn. 1210, judging by the determinative TUG it 
was made of textiles (CAD S 27-8). 

%04 For the term /alluptu referring to lower garments of men or horses see p. 216 fn. 403. 
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(SAA 11 213 iii 2”).?" The “cap man” Dadia invests in trading enterprises 
(Radner 2016 1.37 b.e. 12^; L42:15; cf. I.56:7),?” and unspecified “cap men” 
are twice mentioned in a fragment of a letter to the king Sargon (SAA 15 73 
r. 11-12”). The “belt man” is only once attested in a letter of Ina-Sar-Bél-allak, 
treasurer of Dur-Sarrukin, to the king Sargon (SAA 1 128:17). He and his 
family are missing from the writing board and are not among the people from 
Guzana whom the sender has checked and received in Sabiresu. The “lower 
garment man” and the Sa-husinnésu are both mentioned in the administrative 
document recording the consumption of linen fibre, madder and wool: the 
“lower garment men" received one talent of madder (SAA 7 115 r. i 8) and 
the Sa-husinnésu one mina of linen Dbre DT Another two references to the latter 
are found in the witness lists of legal records involving the chamberlain Urdu- 
Issar (SAA 14 65 r. 9; 66 r. 6”) and the “lower garment man” is also listed 
after the donkey driver and the groom in the decree of appointment of Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a (SAA 12 83 r. 14). Most of these men operated within a relation- 
ship of strong interdependence. Apart from the "lower garment men" and 
the Xa-husinnesu attested in SAA 7 115, there is no indication that these men 
were particularly associated with the royal household. Judging by the general 
nature of Sa-x-Su professions, they were concerned with either the production, 
the processing or the collecting and supply but were by no means peddlers of 
the x-commodities (Radner 1999c: 120-6). 

I shall also mention here the professional group of the hundurdius who are 
so far only known in association with the Aššur Temple in Assur. A discussion 
of their social background, economic activities and type of profession is pro- 
vided by Fales and Jakob-Rost (1991: 21—5, with reference to Deller 1964); 
therefore, I will be very brief in my examination which basically relies on their 
results. Most, if not all, of the references to hundurdius date to the 7^ century 
and derive from the private archives N9 and N10,2% where among others the 
hunduráius Mudammiq-Aššur (N9) and Aššūr-erība (N10) are former archive- 
owners. According to these two archives the hundurdius had strong kinship 
ties and regularly conducted business with each other.?”? Like other profes- 
sional groups known from the private archives of Assur, they included rab 
hunduráie and thus were hierarchically organised. As to the actual meaning 


Xz42X 


905 Note also the Town of the Capmen (A! sa-kubsatesu) in a fragment of a schedule to a grant 
document (SAA 12 28:35). 

°% He is accompanied by the “kettle man" (ša-dūdēšu) Sinqi-Aššür (Radner 2016 1.37:5'; 
L42:4); this title is otherwise not attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. 

97 SAA 7 115 r. ii 11. The edition reads ša—hu-pa-ni-šú, I follow here the emendation 
Sa-hu-si'-ni-Xu made by Radner (1999c: 122). 

DP As far as I am aware, the evidence is restricted to the 7 century: the attestation (KAN 4 
62 r. 32) of the hundurdiu ASSur-aplu-iddina dates to 686 (Faist and Llop 2012: 30) rather than 
to 724, contra Jas, PNA 1/I 154 s.v. ASSur-aplu-iddina 2. 

?9 Note therefore especially the sale of unbuilt land SAAB 5 35. 
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and implication of the title, this gentilic refers to the town of Hundir located 
in the Mannean territory (as mentioned in an inscription of Sargon, see Postgate 
1995b: 405), and scholars also agree that it denotes a particular craft or profes- 
sion (introduced into Assyria by immigrants from the east). On the basis of a 
letter of a temple steward to another temple steward about TUG.ma-si-ki to be 
handed over to hundurdius in duplicate so that they can do the king’s work 
(SAA 13 41), and hunduraius “covering over” (= suppu, otherwise translated 
as “to rub” [Van Driel 1960: 200-1] or “to polish” [SAA 20 55]; cf. CAD 
S 250) the floor after it has been plastered in a ritual (SAA 20 55: 17), 
Fales and Jakob-Rost (1991: 23-4) suggested that the hundurdius were carpet- 
weavers. Although this suggestion is not entirely conclusive in the light of the 
available sources,”!” it is so far the most plausible explanation and is favoured 
here in preference to Postgate’s (1995b: 405-6) suggestion “professional 
transporters”.?!! As to the hunduraius” relevance for the palace, no direct con- 
nection is indicated in the sources. Like other professional groups particularly 
attested in the private archives of Assur, they were engaged by the temple but 
presumably also worked for the direct benefit of the royal household.?!? 


17.1 Weaving 


The Akkadian term i/usparu for weaver is a Sumerian loanword, or a so- 
called Kulturwort, attested since Old Babylonian times, as is the feminine form 
i/uspartu. The compound rab i/uspari only appears from the second half of the 
second millennium on.?? In Middle Assyrian texts one recognises in particular 
the feminine variant rab usparate which designates the majority of female 
weavers attested in this period (Jakob 2003: 412-6). This contrasts with the 
Neo-Assyrian evidence where no female chief weaver is directly mentioned 
and only a few female weavers are known. There is only one writing of the 
term for chief weaver attested in Neo-Assyrian times, namely LÜ*/LÜ.GAL- 
US.BAR.MES. Thus, one should bear in mind that the more precise Akkadian 
term is rab uspari (and not rab uspari) and, likewise, the more accurate trans- 
lation is "chief of the weavers". The weavers are usually referred to as 
(LU/LU“).US.BAR and in a few cases as LU.USBAR.. A single syllabic writ- 
ing, LU.us-pa-ru, is attested (ND 2306 r. 9). The female weavers are designated 


919 The TUG.ma-si-ki is not necessarily a term for “carpet” (cf. AHw 619 s.v. massaku(m)) 


but for a tent-like structure (as suggested in SAAo, viewed 25! July 2013) which would also fit 
better with the fact that the said hundurdius are supposed to do their work in it (ina libbi, 1. 12). 

91 Cf. Akerman 1999-2000: 222-3, fn. 34; Radner 1999a: 30, fn. 91. 

912 The phrase dullu ina pandt Sarri (SAA 13 41:11) basically supports this, but one has to 
bear in mind that such phrases are quite commonly used to refer to work done on behalf of the 
state. 

913 CAD I/J 254—7 and AHw 396-7. 
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MÍ.US.[BAR]. In the Neo-Assyrian period the weavers occasionally occur with 
two distinct qualifications, either as ušpār siprati (“scarf weaver” or “sash 
weaver” according to HAD 105) or uspar birmi (“weaver of multicoloured 
cloth” or “weaver of multicolored trim" according to HAD 17).?!* When build- 
ing a compound with weaver, birmu is either written syllabically (bir-me) or 
logographically (GUN); sipratu, on the other hand, is only written syllabically, 
with the variants sip-rat, TUG.si-pir-a-ti, sip-ra-a-te and TUG.sip-rat attested. 
In addition, there is a single reference to the weaver’s craft, usparütu 
(LÜ.US.BAR-á-tu), in a royal inscription (RINAP 3/2 228, Fragment K:2’). 
The Middle Assyrian evidence for both the (female) chief weavers and the 
(female) weavers was discussed by Jakob (2003: 412-20). The Neo-Assyrian 
evidence has only been analysed where it concerns the weavers within the 
temple sphere (Menzel 1981 I: 232). 


17.1.1 The rab uspari (chief weaver) 


The meagre evidence for the chief weaver is limited to attestations in legal 
documents dating to the reign of Sennacherib, where he either occurs as a wit- 
ness or (once) as a debtor owing textiles. The chief weaver Arbailaiu acts as 
a witness when land and people are sold (SAA 6 163 r. 14^). He is listed among 
military functionaries such as chariot drivers and a cohort commander, a gold- 
smith, scribes and a chief gatekeeper. The chief weaver Zér-Issar is a witness 
when Ahi-talli, Sakintu of Nineveh, buys 17 persons from the village manager 
of the queen(?) and a certain Mardi (SAA 6 90 r. 10); both sellers are described 
as servants of the governor of Barhalza. The witness list also mentions scribes, 
a chariot fighter and a weaver, immediately following the chief weaver. Neither 
legal document suggests that the chief weaver was a high-ranking official, 
based on the order of personnel named in the witness lists. 

Chief weaver Urdá, who owes altogether eight pieces of textiles to the god 
[...PP is known only once as an active party to a legal transaction. Apparently 
he needed these textiles to prepare a napkin for the (king's) shoulders, as noted 
at the very end of this document.?!é As he has not yet paid the value of 125 
minas of copper, it is recorded in the document that he is to pay it quickly. 


9^ CAD UI 253-4 s.v. ispar birmi “weaver of multicoloured fabrics” attested in Neo- 
Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian sources (cf. CAD B 257-8 s.v. birmu “trim woven of several 
colors”, attested from Old Babylonian times on). CAD I/J 254 s.v. ispar siprati “weaver of 
sipratu-garments” (cf. CAD S 201-2 s.v. sipirtu “(a sash woven or treated in a special tech- 
nique)", attested only in Neo-Assyrian sources). In Neo-Babylonian texts there is also the linen 
weaver (ispar kité) attested (CAD I/J 254). 

915 SAA 6 190:1-2: 4 pieces of [...] and 4 pieces of TUG.nik-si, “cut cloth” according to 
the edition. 

16 SAA 6 190 Le. 1-2: TUG.sa-su-pu Sa UGU MAS.QA. This item might refer exclusively 
to a royal garment (Kwasman and Parpola 1991: 152). 
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Hence, the chief weaver had to acquire the material necessary for what seems 
to be contract work (for the king). Since the institution which gave the neces- 
sary textiles to the chief weaver was a temple, the chief weaver may have been 
assigned to the temple. In any case, the whole transaction clearly bore an 
administrative background. It might be that, as with other rab-x profession 
officials such as the chief cook, it was the chief weaver who acquired the 
necessary materials for his nominal subordinates, the weavers. It is less clear 
whether he had to supervise the weavers, usually organised in groups to 
produce quotas according to a state order, as was apparently the case for the 
Middle Assyrian period (Jakob 2003: 417). 

The clarification of the question whether the chief weaver had to supervise 
the weavers in fulfilling their work quota also depends on the interpretation of 
the title rab kisri sa uspari (cohort commander of the weavers). This title is 
only attested once as a designation for Nabati, who witnessed the legal docu- 
ment SAA 6 91 (681). Like the chief weaver Zer-Issar who witnessed the legal 
transaction SAA 6 90 (683) involving the Sakintu, the cohort commander of the 
weavers is a witness when the sekretu buys 27 persons including their proper- 
ties and livestock. Nabiti himself also occurs in the legal document SAA 6 90 
where he is qualified as weaver and listed as a witness immediately after the 
chief weaver Zér-Issar. While Nabüti apparently already operated in close asso- 
ciation with the chief weaver Zér-Issar, he seems to have been promoted two 
years later to a position either close or identical with that of the chief weaver. 
As argued by Postgate (1987a: 259—60), possibly from the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser III on the cohort commander, formerly active only within the military 
sphere, now also supervised cohorts of craftsmen.?" With the rab kisri of the 
weavers supervising a cohort of weavers, it is to be questioned if this office is 
identical with rab uspari, as suggested by Postgate (1979: 219, fn. 32; cf. Svard 
2015: 126). Either the two titles refer to distinct offices, with the rab uspari 
being of higher rank than the rab kisri Sa uspari, or the two titles refer to the 
same office, and thus rab uspari would just be a mere alternative of rab kisri 
ša uspart. The almost contemporaneous appearance of the chief weaver and the 
cohort commander of the weavers, as well as the assumption that, for instance, 
the chief oil-presser supervised oil-pressers at work, suggests such an identifi- 
cation. On the other hand, it is plausible that the chief weaver was the head 
of an overarching contingent of weavers, whereas cohort commanders of the 


917 Note also Postgate's previous and later discussions about this invention (Postgate 1979: 
210-1 and 2007: 348, fn. 33), where he supposes a later date for the introduction of the kisru- 
system into the civilian sphere. However, the evidence indeed dates back to the second half of 
the 8" century (for instance, Ilu-pija-usur is cohort commander of the shepherds (SAA 1 235 
and 236), see section 27.1.1 The rab ra'i, the ra'iu rabiu and the rab kisri Sa ra’i. Also, cohort 
commanders seem to have been employed in the bétu Saniu of the royal palace (see section 4.1.2 
Further personnel associated with the betu Saniu). 
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weavers, as lower-ranking men, had smaller groups of weavers in their care. 
Though a synonymous use remains possible, the two titles are kept separate 
here, since we do not have sufficient evidence. 

As suggested by Svärd (2015: 126), the woman Damqâ, mentioned in an 
astrological report drawn up by the Babylonian astrologer Zakiru (SAA 8 305), 
can be identified as female overseer of the weavers. At least it appears from a 
broken section that she is given women who are to weave (expressed with 
mahāsu, see below) under her supervision (SAA 8 305 r. 4-8). Apparently this 
incident does not belong to the astrological report proper but relates to Zakiru's 
other concerns. Although female weavers are rarely attested in the Neo-Assyrian 
sources, the specific connection between women and the craft of weaving (as is 
clear from the Middle Assyrian sources) is also indicated by the Neo-Assyrian 
evidence. 


17.1.2 The usparu (weaver) 


17.1.2.1 Economic affairs 


Examining the role of weavers in legal documents, they mainly appear as 
witnesses and only rarely as active parties to legal transactions, as is also the 
case with other professional groups. In a single case also the son of a weaver, 
namely Adda-atar, witnesses a legal transaction from Ma'allanate (O 3664). As 
active parties weavers are attested as sellers, debtors and possibly creditors. In 
the reign of Assurbanipal the weaver Il-dalâ, originating from HaSinihe, owes 
30 emaru of barley to a certain Bessuü'a (RA 24 6:3-4). Iqbi-Aššūr, who is 
creditor of five shekels of silver (SAAB 5 13:4, 9), is possibly identical with 
the homonymous weaver who witnessed SAAB 5 35. As sellers, weavers trans- 
ferred people such as Mannu-ki-Samai, probably a cook (though his profession 
reads Sa-pdn-nuhatimmi, see section 4.2.1.5.1 Legal transactions and business 
involvements), to the Sa-rési Samai-&arru-usur (ND 3428) and a female slave 
(AfO 42 A9); both transactions were settled in the reign of Assurbanipal or 
later. Also in the reign of Assurbanipal, two sons of Issar-Sumu-iddina, weaver 
of the queen, sold Summa-Nabi, weaver of multicoloured cloth, to Iddin-Aia, 
priest of Ninurta (SAA 12 94). Related to the weavers’ involvement in legal 
transactions is the case of Urdu-Issar, weaver of multicoloured cloth, whose 
debts of over 53 45 minas of bronze were paid off by Bel-tarsi-ilumma, gover- 
nor of Kalhu (CTN 2 91), in the reign of Adad-nerari III. While the document 
serves as a receipt of payment with regard to the original creditors (23 in num- 
ber), it also provides proof for Bel-tarsi-ilumma, to whom Urdu-Issar now owes 
the bronze (cf. Postgate 1973: 119, cf. CTN 2 90). Assuming the broken tablet 
CTN 2 97 to be a similar document (Postgate 1973: 125), a weaver is in turn, 
among others, recorded as creditor of one mina (of silver). Apart from these 
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legal documents Sama&-na'di, weaver of the queen, is mentioned along with 
five minas of silver in an administrative text otherwise recording sold estates 
from different reigns (SAA 11 222 r. 11). The five minas are summed up 
together with other amounts of silver listed along with individuals such as a 
goldsmith and a horse trader, amounting to 26 1⁄4 minas of silver. It remains 
unclear whether these amounts were credited by these individuals or, on the 
contrary, owed by them (to the palace administration). If the silver was handed 
out by the palace administration, this was probably related to investments the 
recipients had to undertake ex officio. There is little evidence for the weaver as 
land owner. Qibinni, described as a weaver in SAA 6 13, is recorded as owner 
of an estate adjoining that sold by Inürta-ila'i (SAA 6 10/11). 


17.1.2.2 Allocations 


The weavers are attested as recipients of wine and grain (probably processed 
into bread and beer) within the context of administrative acts. According to a few 
wine lists dating to the 8" century, the weaver Mannu-ki-ahhé obtained one qñ 
of wine (CTN 3 145 r. iii 6), his colleague MuSallim-Marduk, twice mentioned 
in CTN 1 1, is once listed along with five qû and a second time along with 
one qû of wine. In addition, an unnamed scarf weaver is listed as a recipient of 
wine (amount lost) in CTN 3 145. In the administrative document ND 2803 
(reign of Sargon ID, recording the consumption of [bread], beer and grain in the 
year [...] (as given in the heading), groups of weavers are repeatedly mentioned 
as recipients. Separated into sections dealing with geographically distinct units, 
the document records 20 weavers stationed in Kilizi receiving 54 emaru 
(ND 2803 i 15) and 25 weavers stationed in Adian obtaining 63 emaru (ND 2803 
i 25). By analogy, weavers may be restored in the first section according to 
which 20 [weaver]s stationed in Arbail again received [54] emaru (ND 2803 i 7). 
AII three sections are headed by an entry concerning the allocation made to the 
local Sakintu and they also mention women and palace servants, suggesting that 
they refer to palatial departments headed by a Sakintu (and thus presumably 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the queen, see Svärd 2015: 100). While both 
the wine lists as well as the administrative document ND 2803 record alloca- 
tions for the individual consumption of weavers, they differ regarding to the 
numbers of provided individuals; wine was allocated to higher-ranking indi- 
viduals while ND 2803 records the consumption of food by groups of weavers. 
The stored grain, apparently also belonging to a scarf weaver (name lost), 
which was sold(?) without authorisation by an Egyptian to Egyptians (SAA 16 
55), may have been originally delivered to the scarf weaver via a similar admin- 
istrative procedure. The two talents of madder distributed to the scarf weavers 
for "consumption" (SAA 7 115 r. i 7) may not have been for personal con- 
sumption but constituted material they worked with to fulfil their workload. 
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17.1.2.3 Institutional affiliation and dependencies 


Female weavers of the king are mentioned in the letter SAA 1 33 written 
by (the crown prince) Sennacherib to the king (Sargon). Here, the Commage- 
neans claimed that the selection of red wool should be left to the female weav- 
ers of the king rather than to the merchants. This is not necessarily a reference 
to the personal weavers of the king but to weavers of the royal household 
domain who are, interestingly, addressed as women. Apart from this attesta- 
tion, there is no weaver qualified as weaver of the palace or as weaver of a 
specific palace, but there are several references to weavers associated with the 
palace. The record ND 2803 and the wine lists refer to weavers apparently 
connected with the palace sphere, as is also the case with the scarf weavers 
provided with madder in the administrative record SAA 7 115. Moreover, 
according to ND 2803, weavers are especially active for the Sakintu, in depart- 
ments established at different places in the Assyrian heartland. As suggested 
by Svard (2015: 100—2, cf. Teppo 2007: 266), the Sakintu ran the day-to-day 
business of the establishments of the queen throughout the empire, and these 
played a significant role in textile production. Apart from ND 2803, Svard 
(2015: 101—2) refers to SAA 7 115 according to which palaces known to have 
had a Sakintu, received considerable amounts of linen fibre. She also mentions 
textile labels from Nineveh (SAA 7 93-94, 98, 100, 102) bearing the scorpion 
seal which clearly refers to the queen. From the archaeological perspective 
Svärd points out that in the section of the North-West Palace of Kalhu housing 
the archive of the Sakintu, loom weights and spindle whorls were found. At 
first glance the administrative document SAA 7 23, dating to the reign of 
Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal, would serve as an additional proof in this respect 
since it counts 13 sakintus on the obverse and lists altogether 145 weavers on 
the reverse. But, as argued by Svärd (2015: 100, with reference to Fales and 
Postgate 1992: XIX), the two faces seem to have been written at different 
times and even by different scribes, and thus the Sakintus and the weavers in 
SAA 7 23 are not related (which is supported by the fact that none of the 
geographical references given on both sides are interchangeable). Neverthe- 
less, the 145 weavers, distributed to various provinces (25-the chief cupbearer, 
20-Rasappa, 10-the palace herald, 10-Arzuhina, 5-Mazamua, 25-Arrapha, 
30-Kar-A&ss$ur and 20-Lahiru), presumably formed part of the provincial 
palace domains like the weavers in Kilizi, Adian and Arbail recorded in 
ND 2803. The same is probably true for the weavers provided with workload 
who seem to have been under the jurisdiction of the magnates (if [$]a” is 
restored correctly in SAA 16 83:8), according to a letter of Marduk-Sarru-usur 
to the king, assuming that the provincial domains of the magnates aligned with 
the provincial palace domains. Additional indications for the queen's dominant 
association with the weavers is provided by two individual weavers qualified 
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as “of the queen” and “of the household of the queen” who seem to have had 
a higher status compared to their ordinary colleagues. Issar-Sumu-iddina, 
weaver of the queen, is mentioned as the father of two brothers who sell 
Summa-Nabi, weaver of multicoloured cloth, to Iddin-Aia, priest of Ninurta 
(SAA 12 94). Šamaš-na di, weaver of the household of the queen, is recorded 
in the administrative document SAA 11 222 along with five minas of silver. 
Also the weaver Nabiti, who, together with the chief weaver Zér-Issar, wit- 
nesses the legal transaction involving the village manager of the queen and a 
Sakintu, indicates that the art of weaving was especially related to the queen’s 
establishment (SAA 6 90, cf. SAA 6 91, ND 5448 and probably SAA 6 96). 
The two talents of wool taken from the “house of the women” according to 
the letter TH 115 found in Guzana from the reign of Assurbanipal point to the 
fact that the women's domain of the royal household was especially involved 
in weaving and textile production. This strong connection manifests itself also 
through the occurrence of female weavers in the sources. Apart from the afore- 
mentioned weavers of the king, there are four Egyptian women summed up as 
female weavers in the administrative document SAA 11 169, probably dating 
to the 7^ century. They may have been deported, as might be true for those 
"knowing the weaver's craft" (LU.US.BAR-i-tu mu-du-) who are mentioned 
in an inscription of Sennacherib at the aqueduct of Jerwan.?!? The background 
of the weavers who are listed together with other professionals and are pos- 
sibly summarised as “additional [craftsmen]” remains unclear (ND 27284 
r. 16’, Le. 1-2). 

The weaver's association with the temple is twice made explicit by the titles 
“weaver of the temple" (SAA 13 145:7: LÜ*.US.BAR.MES ša É.KUR) and 
“weaver of Istar of Arbail”.?!? The temple weavers in SAA 13 145 are said not 
to have fulfilled the iskaru-quota yet since they are performing masonry duty 
(urasiitu), as reported by a certain Nabü-musesi to the king (Esarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal). Also in the letter SAA 13 186, written by Aplaia, priest of 
Kurbail, to the king (Esarhaddon), weavers appear in conjunction with the 
temple and are again associated with the iskaru. Since the clothing (SAA 13 
186 r. 4^, see below) is [not] given (yet), Aplaia explains that in the past the 
iskaru, that is the iskaru-working-material in the form of wool, was issued by 
the palace and woven by the weavers of Arbail. As this is the end of the letter 
and the preceding narrative part is broken, its background remains unclear. 


18 RINAP 3/2 228, Fragment K:2’. Jakob (2003: 416) also suggests for the Middle Assyrian 
period that many of the attested female weavers were deportees, based on their non-Assyrian 
names. 

919 SAA 16 84 r. 8-9. The temple weavers attested in SAA 13 145 were presumably active in 
the Ištar Temple of Arbail, since the writing É.KUR does serve as a designation for the Temple 
of Istar of Arbail also in another letter (SAA 13 138:7), and in the Hymn to the City of Arbela 
(SAA 3 8:7), see Menzel 1981 I: 232 and II: 190, n. 3095. 
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At least it seems that the delay in producing particular textiles is due to the fact 
that this is no longer being done by the weavers of Arbail. Since Aplaia is 
employed in Kurbail, we suspect that he is reporting about matters relating to 
that place, and thus it might be the weavers stationed in Kurbail who have 
failed to produce the clothing on time. The matter is illuminated by the letter 
SAA 16 84, written by a certain Nabü-Sarru-usur to the king (Esarhaddon). 
Having been ordered by the king to catch up on the delivery of robes, the author 
reports that a certain Balasi told him that red wool will be supplied from 
the palace. This was confirmed by Aplaia, to be identified with the priest of 
Kurbail and author of the letter SAA 13 186, who stated that the weavers of 
Ištar of Arbail will come to make (the fabrics) in Kurbail. Hence, also the 
weavers of Arbail mentioned in SAA 13 186 used to perform the weaving in 
Kurbail but not any longer. While these letters deal with weavers related to 
the temple sphere, they refer especially to weavers stationed in Arbail, which 
is associated with the art of weaving also according to other documents. In 
CTN 2 91 Bel-isse'a, weaver of Arbail, is recorded as a witness when Bel-tarsi- 
ilumma, governor of Kalhu, pays off the debts of Urdu-Issar, weaver of multi- 
coloured cloth. Also, the administrative document ND 2803 records weavers 
stationed in Arbail (if restored correctly) who received grain. Both documents 
refer to weavers of Arbail but not explicitly to temple weavers from that city 
and in the case of the weavers mentioned in ND 2803 it is clear that they 
worked under the aegis of the Sakintu. Also in the letter SAA 13 186 weavers 
are simply qualified as “sons of (DUMU) Arbail”. As to the references indicat- 
ing a connection to either the palace or the temple, the organisation of the 
weavers in Arbail might have changed over time. While ND 2803 reflects 
circumstances from the second half of the 8!" century, the aforementioned 
letters were only written in the reign of Esarhaddon. On the other hand, one 
could imagine the two spheres employing weavers at the same time. Perhaps 
the two spheres were even not kept separate in sensu stricto and primarily 
the weaver's affiliation to the city of Arbail was significant, as indicated by 
the remainder of the qualified weavers. In any case, apart from Arbail, Kurbail 
occurs in the aforementioned texts, especially through Aplaia, priest of the 
Adad Temple of Kurbail. Menzel (1981 I: 111, 232) suggested that Kurbail 
constituted an important centre for textile production since weavers of Arbail 
had to perform their duty there. By contrast, I would assume that Arbail was 
the important centre of the craft of weaving, as indicated by weavers affiliated 
with that city, and that Arbail's weavers had to go to Kurbail to produce fabrics 
needed by the Adad Temple in Kurbail since Kurbail itself or its temple 
did not have skilled weavers.” Weavers related to the temple are otherwise 


9220 The demand for multi-coloured textiles to dress the god Adad (SAA 13 186 r. 12-13) also 
indicates that the fabrics to be produced in Kurbail were meant for the Adad Temple. 
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identified when being sold to priests, as is the case in SAA 12 94 where the 
weaver of multicoloured cloth Summa-Nabá is sold for 1 Lé minas of silver by 
two sons of Issar-Sumu-iddina, weaver of the queen, to Iddinaia, priest of 
Ninurta. Here, persons associated with the department of the queen and the 
temple are doing business with each other, perhaps owed to the fact that both 
domains were particularly related to the art of weaving and its craftsmen. 
A similar case in this respect is the document ND 2316, from the reign of 
Assurbanipal, according to which the woman Milki-haiaia is dedicated as vota- 
ress (Xelütu) to Mullissu by the royal female servant of the New Palace of 
Kalhu and married to the weaver Tursi-Issar. The latter might have been related 
to the temple (as was probably also the case with his colleague Qibit-Issar 
who witnessed the transaction).??! Marriages of Séliitus are comparatively often 
attested in Neo-Assyrian sources and there might have been a particular con- 
nection with the household of the Sakintu, as suggested by Svärd (2015: 103-4)??? 
The case of the sé/iitu married to Putu-e&i, whose dedication is only sustained 
as long as Putu-eši lives, implies that the dedication of a votaress and the 
marriage of the very same person are directly related to each other. This is also 
indicated by the present case where it seems that the marriage and the donation 
took place at the same time.”?? 

After analysing the evidence for weavers as to their possible palace and 
temple connections, we shall summarise the weavers who were subordinate to 
individual officials. For the establishment of the new imperial capital Kalhu 
in the reign of Aššurnasirpal II, a common weaver and a scarf weaver were 
assigned among other craftsmen to Nergal-apil-kümü'a according to the 
decree concerning his appointment (SAA 12 83). While these weavers were 
at the disposal of an Assyrian official in the context of his official tasks (to 
establish the new capital), weavers are also attested as servants of high-rank- 
ing officials who rather used them for their personal needs, as is probably the 
case with [...]-Issar, female weaver(?), who is listed in a broken schedule to 
a grant of tax exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 63:7”). 
In the schedule to the contemporary grant of tax exemption for the benefit of 
rab sa-rési Nabii-Sarru-usur we encounter two weavers of multicoloured cloth, 
namely Ahu-le'i and In-ili (SAA 12 27:24). Also among the sold weavers 


221 I adopted here the idea of Svärd (2010: 253; 2012: 154) that it was the female palace 
servant who actually dedicated Milki-haiaia (Svärd also suggests that the female palace servant 
is to be interpreted as Sakintu). Otherwise, it has been accepted that Milki-haiaia was described 
as palace servant herself (e.g. Lipiñski, PNA 2/II 751). 

?? Usually this concerns votaresses of Ištar of Arbail; cf. Radner (1997a: 157-8, 207-11), 
counting all together 16 documents. Further marriage contracts concerning votaresses are: StAT 2 
164, 184 and SAA 14 443. 

923 A particular duty of a Séliitu seems to have been to act as medium in revealing prophecies 
(SAA 9 1, probably SAA 13 148). For an analysis of the attestations of the šēlûtu see Teppo 2005: 
90—1; for the “Tempelweihe” in general see Menzel 1981 I: 23-33. 
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we encounter high-ranking owners who may have employed them in their 
individual households. These are the palace scribe Nabü-tuklatü'a who bought 
a weaver of multi-coloured cloth in the year 765 (Edubba 10 9), the royal 
chariot driver Rèmanni-Adad who bought a scarf weaver in the year 670 
(SAA 6 301) and the aforementioned priest Iddinaia who bought a weaver of 
multicoloured cloth in the year 637* (SAA 12 94).??“ Also Urdu-Issar, weaver 
of multicoloured cloth, whose debts were paid off by the governor Bel-tarsi- 
ilumma might as a consequence have been temporarily in debt bondage 
(CTN 2 91). Judging from a few titles, weavers were, moreover, active in the 
household of the vizier (SAA 6 19 r. 10'—11^: La-tubasanni-ilu) and the 
household of the commander-in-chief (CTN 2 91 t.e. 35-36: Ubru-ilani and 
probably Bel-isse'a). The relative rank and affiliation of weavers seem to have 
been fluid to a certain extent and especially common weavers circulated 
among the different departments and households.?? Though normally denoting 
low-ranking professionals, weavers could reach higher positions depending on 
their actual spheres of activity and their position therein but do not seem to 
have operated independently of institutions. 


17.1.2.4 Socialisation 


Weavers are often associated with other weavers, including scarf weavers 
and weavers of multicoloured cloth. Occasionally weavers associated with each 
other belonged to different domains (e.g. CTN 2 91 records a weaver of Arbail 
and one or two weavers of the household of the commander-in-chief), and once 
a weaver follows the chief weaver in a witness list (SAA 6 90). Otherwise, 
weavers occur together with other craftsmen concerned with textiles and cloth- 
ing, such as tailors and fullers. Especially significant is the order given in the 
decree concerning the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a, where the weaver 
follows the bow-maker and is himself immediately followed by a fuller, while 
a scarf weaver mentioned in the next line is followed by a tanner of coloured 
leather (SAA 12 83 r. 7-8). Also the lexical list from Huzirina offers some 
clues in this respect when listing the weaver in a section containing the follow- 
ing professionals (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 7-16): kasiru (tailor), mugabbii,??" ašlāku 


924 Sold weavers are otherwise attested in SAA 6 294: 1” (Sagibi together with his family). 

925 The scarf weaver Hanni was even employed as a farmer according to a tablet of the Harran 
Census (SAA 11 202 ii 175). 

26 The entry gives the logographic writing LU*.TUG.KAL.KAL and the syllabic rendering 
mu-ga-bu-u (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 8). In the Neo-Assyrian corpus it is otherwise only attested in 
the lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 r. v 26), before the kamidu (knitter). Translations 
such as stitcher or clothes mender are given in the dictionaries (HAD 86; CAD M 181 s.v. 
mukabbii). 
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(fuller), weaver, huppu,”' scarf weaver, Sa-ebissésu,”" kamidu,”? sepiu (felt- 
worker) and chief tailor (rab kasiri; significantly, no chief weaver is listed 
here). The weavers' association with tailors is also indicated by their occurrence 
as witnesses in texts recording tailors as active parties (ND 5448), associated 
with the active parties (SAAB 9 71), and as witnesses (SAAB 5 35). Also 
the administrative document ND 2728+ lists the weaver after the fuller and 
the tailor, while tailors are enumerated after the weavers in the letter ZTT 22. 
In the latter they are listed after the carpenter and the makers of bows and 
arrows, indicating that these professions are associated with the weavers, as for 
instance the bow-maker is also listed before the weaver in SAA 12 83, while 
the carpenter appears in witness lists also mentioning weavers (CTN 2 91 and 
SAA 6 96). These associations are partly owed to the weaver's involvement in 
the preparation of military equipment, as is clear from the letter ZTT 22. 


17.1.2.5 Professional skills and organisation 


The particular tasks of the weavers are indicated by some letters dealing with 
their workload. They had to manufacture “clothing”,?*° robes,??! garments 
(SAA 16 83 r. 3”: ku-zip-pi) and napkins (SAA 6 190 Le. 1: TÜG.sa-su-pu). 
Furthermore, the weaver ESraiu is recorded along with two zazabtu-garments 
that he probably brought with him when visiting the Assyrian court (SAA 7 
172 r. 9-10). Judging by weavers who bore a more specific professional title, 
some were specialised in making scarfs (sipirtu, uspar siprate) and others were 
particularly concerned with coloured fabrics (birmu, ušpār birmi), as is also 
clear from a broken passage of the letter SAA 16 84. In Akkadian the weaver's 
central task is expressed with mahdsu with its basic meaning “to hit", which 
refers to the central movement of the hand during the process of weaving.”? 


927 [t is written LÚ*.húp'-pu' (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 11) and seems not to be attested elsewhere 
in the Neo-Assyrian sources. It is translated as wickerworker (HAD 38) or, more cautiously, 
interpreted as “a type of weaver" (CAD H 240 s.v. huppú). 

928 Tt is written [LÜ*.3]a'—e'-bi'-si'-si! (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 13) and occurs a second time in 
the same list (MSL 12 233 iii 27: [LÜ].'sa—e"'-bi-si-si£) but is otherwise not attested in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. HAD (p. 106) gives the vague translation bundle-carrier(?), cf. CAD I/J 2 s.v. 
ibissu, interpreting it as a sort of container. 

929 It is written logographically as LU“.TU.DU;.DU,; and syllabically as ka-me-du' (MSL 12 
233 ii(A) 14) and also occurs in the lexical list from Nineveh, after the mukabbí (MSL 12 238 
r. v 27: LU“.TU.DU;.DU;). Possible translations are knitter or carpet-knitter (HAD 45); CAD 
K 121 prefers to give a more general description: “a craftsman making a special type of woven 
cloth". 

930 SAA 13 186 r. 4°: TUG.la-b[u-su], cf. labasu in HAD 53. 

31 SAA 16 84:8: TUG.BAR.DIB.MES, read kusitu. kusitu-garments as items manufactured 
by weavers are also attested in the Middle Assyrian period, where they are associated with col- 
oured textiles (birmu) (Jakob 2003: 417—20 with reference to MARV 3 5). 

92 CAD MA 78 3.a, cf. SAA 13 186 r. 10’. From the Middle Assyrian period there is one 
attestation of a LU.ma-hi-su known (Billa 61:21); building a participle form from mahasu it refers 
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Although not explicitly clear from the texts, I suspect wool to be the weavers' 
main working material, while black wool (Saptu salimtu) but especially red 
wool (Xaptu santu) constituted luxury sorts of wool for producing luxury 
textiles and clothing.” In the sources available to us the weavers are particu- 
larly associated with red wool.” Due to its high value, as also indicated by the 
effect of purple garments,” its supply was presumably strictly controlled and 
limited.” While weavers received it from the central palace (SAA 16 84 r. 2), 
the palace administration itself acquired it via tribute and trade (with the help 
of merchants, see SAA 1 33).% Though wool seems to have been intensively 
produced in Assyria (see section 27.1.3.6 iskaru, ilku and taxation about shep- 
herds), the dyeing of wool is not so well attested in the sources. Nevertheless, 
the administrative document SAA 7 115 shows that red wool was imported but 
also fabricated in Assyria itself. It records allocations of madder for the dyeing 
of different types of clothes (including 600 urnutu-garments) as well as a few 
Sa-x-Su professions concerned with textiles and scarf weavers received madder. 

The weavers' work for the palace was organised via the iskaru-system. As 
indicated by the letters SAA 13 145 and 186, weavers stationed in provincial 
capitals produced out of the raw materials provided by the central palace 
administration whatever was ordered through the central palace administration. 
The palace administration's role here is underlined by the intervention of a 
sa-qurbiiti as evident from the letter SAA 16 83. Finally, the weavers had to 
deliver the fixed workload on time, which apparently was not always achieved. 
As governmental workforce attached to different institutions weavers could 
also be deployed for other duties, as shown in the letter SAA 13 145 according 
to which temple weavers were temporarily committed to do masonry work, 


to the weaver (Jakob 2003: 421). In Neo-Assyrian times the mahisu (occasionally written 
LÜ.GIS.BAN .TAG) rather denotes an archer. 

933 Red and black wool are occasionally recorded together, as is for instance the case in 
SAA 16 82 r. 6-7; SAA 11 26 r. 11-13; SAA 7 111:3-11. For other types of dyed wool see 
Gaspa 2013: 226. 

934 SAA 16 83: r. 172, 57; 84 r. 1, 6 and probably SAA 1 33:19: SÍG.MES LUM.LUM.MES. 

935 See, for instance, SAA 16 63:29. kuzippu-garments made of red wool are specified as such 
(SAA 16 83 r. 37-67; ND 2307:15); likewise, we find urnutu-garments of red wool (ND 2307: 16). 

936 The purchase of red and black wool according to an administrative document (SAA 11 26 
r. 11-13) seems to have been illegal, judging by the repeated denials of the merchants in question; 
cf. Fales and Postgate (1995: XIX) referring to “non-state-controlled commercial activities". 

27 As suggested by Radner (2004: 156-7), the qualification “of the country” (KUR) seems 
to refer to commodities originating from tribute, in contrast to “of the port" (KAR), presumably 
referring to commodities originating from trade. These contrasting terms can be found with wool 
and textiles, e.g. SAA 16 82 r. 6-7; 83 r. 17; SAA 7 96 and 105-109; also horses are qualified 
as “of the country" (see Part II, section 1.3.2 The king’s servants). Radner (2004: 156) also 
refers to SAA 7 115 as another example for defining commodities obtained via trade, since it 
states at its very end “We are not receiving (it) from the magnates; we buy (what) we give." 
(SAA 7 115 r. ii 21-23). Contra Fales and Postgate (1992: XXVIII, followed by Gaspa 2013: 
235—6), who interpret these phrases as indicators for the different qualities (naturally and com- 
mercially dyed) of red wool. 
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characterised as i/ku-duty. Related to i/ku-duty, the weaver also appears in a 
broken administrative document from Sibaniba dealing with the payment of 
grain-, straw- and miksu-tax.??* According to the section referring to the weaver, 
the miksu-tax had been paid together with other taxes, but the i/ku-duty had 
not been fulfilled (Billa 86:47: il-[ku i]$-tu [URIU la-a i[l-lu-ku]). Recording 
the tax-income on a provincial level (registered at the provincial centre), it may 
have been on account of the weaver that the i/ku-duty was still outstanding. The 
weavers' participation in repair works and the cleaning of military equipment, 
according to a letter from TuShan written by Mannu-ki-Libbali to the treas- 
urer(?), may have also been related to his performance of i/ku-duty. 


17.1.3 Summary 


Judging from the scarce evidence of the chief weaver in the Neo-Assyrian 
period, his basic function might have been the supervision of the weavers and 
their work. On the other hand, it is possible that the rab kisri ša uspari directly 
supervised cohorts of weavers, while the chief weaver was the formal head and 
overall representative of the weaving craft. The existence of weavers enjoying 
a certain degree of self-determination and influence at court is, furthermore, 
indicated by the presence of individual named weavers who received wine 
on the occasion of yearly festivities in the Review Palace in 8"-century Kalhu. 
The association of women with this craft is indicated by a possible reference 
to a female head of the weavers and is supported by the concern of the queen's 
establishments, led by a Sakintu. Apart from the queen's establishment, the 
temple played an important role with regard to the organisation of weavers and 
their production which was handled through the iskaru-system (as was the case 
in the Middle Assyrian period). The weavers constituted a low-ranking class of 
craftsmen who were also subject to the i/ku-system. As institutional employees 
they were provided with rations of barley for their personal consumption as 
well as with raw materials to work with (as part of the circulation of iskaru). 
The main raw material the weavers worked with was wool, and red wool con- 
stituted a particularly valuable material, which was acquired by the palace also 
through payments of tribute and via trade. 


17.2 Fulling, bleaching and dyeing 


The term aslaku is a Sumerian loanword (A.ZA.LAG), already attested in 
Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian texts. In Neo-Assyrian sources the variant 
logographic writings are (LU/LU*).TUG.UD. On the basis of this common 


9?38 For miksu-tax see Postgate 1974a: 134. He interpreted it as a general term for taxes such 
as corn- or straw-taxes. 
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realisation (known from its first appearance on) and its attested contexts, it is 
usually translated as “fuller”, “washerman” or “bleacher”.”?? The rab aslaki 
seems to have been introduced only in Neo-Assyrian times and is usually trans- 
lated as “chief fuller".?^ Analogous to the writings of “fuller”, “chief fuller" 
is written (LU/LU*).GAL-TUG.UD, once (erroneously) LU*.GAL-TUG. 
KUG'.UD (StAT 1 2:5). Based on the references to ASSür-gimillu-tere, who is 
designated either GAL-TUG.UD (SAA 14 424 r. 25; B 79 r. 5/B 79* r. 4) or 
LU.IGLDUB (= LU.AGRIG), attempts were made to identify these as writings 
of the same term (Radner 1999a: 49-52, with reference to K. Deller). These 
attestations clearly involve the same individual and it has been suggested that 
both logographic writings are to be read masennu,?^' usually interpreted as 
“treasurer”. A possible explanation therefore (provided by K. Deller) is that 
the Akkadian term masii, meaning “to wash”, may constitute the background 
for the Assyrian realisation of the LU.TUG.UD (“masianu/masiannu) and 
the LÜ.GAL-TÜG.UD (*rab masiané/rab masiannè), which is supported by 
the fact that no syllabic writing for aslaku or rab aslaki is attested for Neo- 
Assyrian times. Also arguing that the chariot driver and the outrider attested as 
subordinates of a (LU*).GAL-TUG.UD (possibly referring to AX&ür-gimillu- 
tere) would be more appropriate for a treasurer than for a chief fuller, Radner 
postulates that the chief treasurer Aššūr-gimillu-tēre was occasionally desig- 
nated GAL-TÜG.UD because of the similar rendering of the chief fuller's 
title.?? Although I prefer the possibility that he fulfilled both offices contem- 
poraneously (see below), this hypothesis cannot be ruled out, and thus for 
Neo-Assyrian one should bear in mind the possible alternative reading masianu 
and rab masiane instead of aslaku and rab aslaki. In addition to Deller's pro- 
posal, it was suggested by Parpola (2008: 50, fn. 100) that LU.TUG.UD should 
rather be read püsáiu, meaning “bleacher”, which would imply that the 
LÜ.TÜG.UD, and thus the LÜ.GAL-TÜG.UD were not active as common 
fullers but specifically as white-washers in Neo-Assyrian times. Since the Neo- 
Babylonian evidence does not necessarily support Parpola’s suggestion,” 
the lack of syllabic writings of aslaku in Neo-Assyrian might just be owed to 
a lack of sources. Nevertheless, both Deller's and Parpola's suggestions remain 


9399 CAD AU 445-7; HAD 11; cf. the translation of von Soden (AHw 81): “Wascher”. 

°40 The reference in KAJ 287:11 (= SAAB 9 72), cited by CAD A/II 247 and AHw 81 as 
a Middle Assyrian reference to the rab aslaki, dates rather to the Neo-Assyrian period. 

"71 For the reading of LU.IGI.DUB as masennu instead of abarakku (and masennu) see section 
14.8 The masennu (treasurer). 

%2 See more recently also Radner, PNA LI 186 s.v. Aššür-gimillu-tëre 1. 

983 A syllabic writing for aslaku, previously unknown (cf. CAD A/I 447, Bongenaar 1997: 
301, fn. 267, 312), is very likely attested in the Neo-Babylonian work contract BM 29228:2 
(Waerzeggers 2006: 84). 
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plausible.?^^ Since a definite decision cannot be made, we retain the traditional 
rendering aslaku, “fuller”. The Middle Assyrian evidence for fullers was dis- 
cussed by Jakob (2003: 428-9), while the Neo-Assyrian fuller was discussed in 
brief by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 69) and the chief fuller by Radner (1999a: 51). 

Related to the activities of fulling and bleaching is the process of dyeing. In 
Neo-Assyrian times this seems to have been the main task of the musappiu 
(female musappitu) and the sapiu respectively. Both titles are only attested in 
Neo-Assyrian sources and seem to have been used synonymously, whereby 
the term musappiu is a participle form of the verb sabi (meaning “to soak") 
in the D-stem.?^ 


17.2.1 The rab aslaki (chief fuller) 


In SAA 11 36, a 7*-century(?) administrative document presumably record- 
ing tribute redistributed to palace officials,” a chief fuller is mentioned twice. 
First, he receives seven sūtu of honey, 4 minas of wax and one talent of copper 
together with two sheep and two Xapputu-bowls (of wine) for his personal 
consumption (SAA 11 361 19: a-kul-la-šú). According to the second entry, he 
is provided with 20 minas of red dye(?) (GIS.HÉ.MED, tabribu) and two sütu 
of tubaqu, a kind of plant not identified so far (AHw 1364; CAD T 445), which 
was perhaps also used for dyeing textiles. The two sheep and two bowls of 
wine constitute the highest amount for individual consumption handed out to 
officials according to the present document;?" such an amount is here other- 
wise only attested for the chief cook and the cohort commander of the palace. 
The remaining commodities handed out to the chief fuller may be related to his 
official tasks (see below), as is the case with allocations made to other officials 
in the present document. 

In SAA 12 77, a collection of decrees from various reigns, the chief fuller of 
[the palace], as restored according to analogous entries, is recorded as a supplier 
of natural produce for offerings. As established by Shalmaneser IV, he is respon- 
sible for the supply of one sūtu of oil and one sūtu of another commodity (lost). 
As with SAA 11 36, it appears that the commodities provided by the different 
officials from the various reigns are related to their official tasks. Since, 
for instance, the chief cook provides sheep for the regular offerings, the chief 
fuller's supply of oil might have some official background too (see below). 


°44 [t might even be that the Assyrians themselves realised this logographic writing in different 
Ways. 

%5 CAD M/N 241 and CAD S 45, 98; cf. AHw 678; HAD 68, 103. 

2 This is indicated by the partly preserved heading SAA 11 36 i 1: [x x m]a'-da-te. As sug- 
gested by Fales and Postgate (1995: XX), a possible restoration would be [za 'uzzu], for “distribu- 
tion". 


°47 The queen is mentioned along with five sheep and five bowls of wine (SAA 11 36 ii 28-29). 
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According to his title (including the alternative renderings discussed above) 
and the commodities he is associated with, the chief fuller's function may 
have been to supervise the bleaching, cleaning or fulling of textiles and clothes. 
The oil he contributes may be for the making of soap (together with ash as a 
lye) to clean textiles.?^* The chief fuller's association with textiles is supported 
by the allotment of red dye(?), but why this official was given honey and wax 
remains unclear in this respect. As also assumed for other officials receiving 
amounts of copper, the chief fuller received copper possibly for the purchase 
of commodities associated with his official responsibilities. In addition, 
the chief fuller is together with a commander-of-fifty and a "third man (on 
chariot)” listed in an administrative record dealing with tanned or dyed leather 
(KUŠ.duh-ši-i),? 9 which indicates that he was not only concerned with textiles 
but also with leather. This may particularly apply to dyed leather, in view of 
the aforementioned red dye. 

Since the chief fuller occurs in SAA 11 36, listing court officials such as 
the oil master and the fruit master??? he formed part of the royal household. 
This is underlined by the fact that the chief fuller is attested in SAA 12 77, 
where he originally may have been qualified “of the palace", as is also the case 
with others such as the chief cook and the gardener. Judging from other titles, 
at least in the 7" century a chief fuller was active for the king's mother (SAA 7 
12:3'-4^, while another chief fuller was assigned to the lady-of-the-house 
(SAA 7 4 r. ii 9, 12”), i.e. the main wife of the crown prince.??! The chief fuller 
of the king's mother (Naqr'a, cf. Svard 2015: 64), NuSku-Sarru-usur, is assigned 
to the residences (miisubu) of the governor(?) in a fragmentary record dealing 
with temporary lodgings for officials in Nineveh, possibly assigned on the 
occasion of an extraordinary event either in the late reign of Esarhaddon or in 
the reign of Assurbanipal (Fales and Postgate 1992: XVII-XIX). The case of 
the chief fuller Nabü-resüwa, who, together with other officials (including a 
[Sa-rési] of the crown prince), is summarised as “[All] (assigned) to the house- 
hold of the lady-of-the-house", in an administrative document dating to the 
reign of Assurbanipal, presents more difficulties. If SAA 7 4 belongs to the 
group of administrative documents recording the assignment of temporary 


%8 Cf. Waetzoldt 1972: 169-72 for the Ur III period. 

?9 Radner 2016 1.55:2. For duhšñ meaning tanned or dyed (goat) leather, see section 18 
Leather production and processing. 

950 Although the chief fuller in SAA 11 36 is twice mentioned along with distinct allotments, 
presumably only one individual is recorded here as chief fuller since the second entry does not 
include an allotment of wine and sheep for personal consumption. 

?31 Cf. Svärd and Luukko 2010: 286. They assume that this is a reference to Libbali-Sarrat, 
main wife of Assurbanipal. The tablet dates to the reign of Assurbanipal, according to the refer- 
ence to the treasurer Aššūr-gimillu-tēre (Mattila 2000: 17, 64; she proposes a time span from 
644* down to 625*). 
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lodgings (SAA 7 9-12), as assumed by Fales and Postgate (1992: XVII)? the 
chief fuller was not actually active in the household of the lady-of-the-house 
but was rather only housed there temporarily. However, while SAA 7 4 
is prosopographically related to SAA 7 3, there are no prosopographical con- 
nections between SAA 7 4 (together with SAA 7 3) and SAA 7 9-12. While 
I doubt that SAA 7 4 is another list of lodgings, it is clear from the subscription 
that the chief fuller and others were assigned to the belat-beti's household 
but did not belong to her household prior to that assignment. Hence, the chief 
fuller together with the major-domo, the village manager and the Sa-rési(?) of 
the crown prince, may have been just appointed to the household of the main 
wife of the crown prince. In any case, all the references to the chief fuller 
discussed so far suggest that he was a palace official. 

Now it is only the case of AS8tir-gimillu-tére which raises questions. This 
official is well known as treasurer and eponym of 638*, and as an eponym 
he is three times called GAL-TUG.UD. Considering rab másiáné as a pos- 
sible reading of (LU).GAL-TUG.UD, the case of AX&ür-gimillu-tere might 
be due to the similar realisation of the two logographic writings (GAL-TUG. 
UD and IGI.DUB). This is supported by the fact that he is always designated 
treasurer in significant attestations,” whereas we learn nothing about 
A&Sür-gimillu-tere's functions as a chief fuller. Nevertheless, it is plausible 
that AsSür-gimillu-tere held both titles contemporaneously, considering other 
post-canonical eponyms bore titles such as “chief cook", which are not 
attested as being held by eponyms earlier. Also, the existence of a chief fuller 
besides the treasurer in the Neo-Assyrian period is quite clearly indicated by 
SAA 11 36 which also records the treasurer (LU*.IGLDUB) as a recipient 
of sheep and wine (SAA 11 36 i 4), and, although we cannot explain every 
allotment given to the chief fuller (LÜ*.GAL-TÜG.UD) here, his concern 
with the treatment of textiles 1s fairly clear in view of this document. 

As to the subordinates of the chief fuller, there is a chariot driver and an 
“outrider” or "foot-soldier" (Postgate 2000a: 104—5) of the chief fuller 
attested. The chariot driver (name lost) is recorded as seller, probably of a 
female slave, in a badly broken 7'"-century(?) document from Assur (SAAB 9 
72:1-2). The outrider of the chief Puller 277 Nabû-šumu-iškun, owes four 
shekels of silver in the reign of Assurbanipal (StAT 1 2:3-5). Radner (1999a: 51) 


952 


Svärd and Luukko (2009: 285-6) follow this assumption by adding the assignment of 
the commander-in-chief to the crown prince as another argument. Since the commander-in-chief 
is mentioned in i 2” and the summary of the “49 higher-ranking magnates of the crown prince" 
only appears in r. ii^ 6’, the officials listed in the first column on the obverse are unlikely to be 
those summarised two columns later (with two completely destroyed columns in between). 

33 SAA 731 2°; 416; SAA 21 22:6; 543 r. 12; 1108 r. 9. 

954 The $4 relating “outrider” to “chief fuller" (written "LU#".GAL-TUG.KUG!.UD) is 
restored, and thus the relation between the two term is not entirely proven. 
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assumed that both may actually have been subordinate to the treasurer Aššur- 
gimillu-tere, in view of the possibly corresponding realisation of the title of 
the treasurer and the chief fuller (see above). She further argued that both types 
of functionaries, involving a military background, would perfectly fit with a 
treasurer but not with a chief fuller (in the literal sense). Concerning the chariot 
driver, an assignment to a chief fuller active in the palace is nevertheless plau- 
sible, especially in the light of other officials such as the palace scribe who had 
charioteers (and a chariot) for transport and for reasons of prestige (see section 
1.4.8 Subordinates). The “outrider”, on the other hand, is indeed unlikely for 
a chief fuller. However, the phenomenon of palace officials associated with the 
military sphere is also clear in connection with others and it is obvious that no 
clear-cut line can be drawn between a military and a non-military sphere in 
Assyria. 'There is, for instance, the chief cook concerned with “exempts” 
(zakkii) (SAA 16 120), possibly denoting full-time soldiers who were used 
for military actions and construction works (see sections 12.1.7.5 A possible 
military connection and 1.1.8.3 Providing labour). Besides it is possible that 
the outrider simply ran errands and was not (only) a soldier in the narrow sense 
of the word. 


17.2.2 The aslaku (fuller) 


In legal transactions the fuller is attested as a witness and also as an active 
party. As a witness he occurs in 7"-century documents from Assur and Kalhu.?°° 
As an active party, the fuller is attested as a debtor of barley, a seller of slaves 
and is involved in the releasing and leasing of people, perhaps related to his 
need of assistants. The fuller Adad-milki-eres sells a female slave for [x+]4 
minas four shekels of silver in the reign of Assurbanipal or later (SAAB 9 78). 
The fuller Ahu-eriba owes eight emaru of barley to (the temple(s) of) Aššur 
and Nabi in the reign of Assurbanipal (ND 5447). An after-effect of an obliga- 
tion of the fuller Gabbu-qat-Assür appears in the legal document StAT 3 34 
(drawn up as a memorandum, from the perspective of the creditor), according 
to which Gabbu-qat-Assür releases a woman he had presumably once given as 
a pledge. Apparently the debt was not paid off, as he was obliged to bring 
Urdu-Nabi as another pledge (see Fast 2007: 66). This record is witnessed by 
the fuller Dadüsu. The fuller Bel-Harran-belu-usur leases a man, probably a 
devotee of Ištar named Sarru-bani (Parpola 2008: 48—50), from Sasi, scribe of 
Ištar of Nineveh.?56 He is obliged to give him back “on the day of state service" 


255 Assur: SAAB 9 73 r. 36 (698); StAT 2 141 r. 15 (623*); StAT 3 34 r. 13 (617*); 3 r. 28 
(615*). Kalhu: ND 5452 r. 16 (661); CTN 3 36 r. 16 (622*). 

956 ZTT 7:4—5/ZTT 6:5. According to Parpola (2008: 47) this is a strong hint that there was 
an Istar temple at TuShan, especially since Sasi seems to have been resident in TuShan. 
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(ZTT 6:5: UD-mu 'il-ki' and ZTT 7 b.e. 7: UD-mu il-ku-u-ni), i.e. the day 
when the devotee(?) has to fulfil i/ku-duties. As to the missing purchase price, 
Parpola (2008: 50) assumed that Bel-Harran-belu-usur was a servant of Sasi 
himself and that is why he did not need to pay. Concerning the penalty clause 
stating that the price will be doubled if Bel-Harran-belu-usur fails to bring the 
devotee(?) back in time, Parpola (2008: 51) suggested that this is owed to the 
standard formula of work contracts and was only written down by the scribe 
out of habit. While the economic possibilities of fullers may have been limited, 
judging by the evidence discussed so far, the fuller Ubru-Mullissu is together 
with a perfume maker and another man referred to as a surety "against a fine, 
stolen property and debts" for a woman sold for 18 shekels of silver (SAA 14 
161 r. 11). Acting as a surety occasionally meant replacing the sold slave in 
person (Postgate 1976: 27), but the present case suggests that the three men 
guaranteed compensation in the form of silver, indicating that they had some 
financial means available. However, fullers were basically of low rank and were 
occasionally also owned by others. This is the case with the fuller La-dagil-ili, 
who was given to the woman Ba’alti-iabatu as part of her inheritance (SAA 14 
155:5). Also, the fullers (personal names lost) who were listed in a broken 
schedule of a grant of tax exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal apparently 
belonged to the property of a high-ranking official (SAA 12 63:2”). 

The Town of the Fullers, from where a certain Nabò-rehtu-usur is said to 
come from in a legal record also mentioning the fuller Ubru-Mullissu (SAA 14 
161:4, r. 11), indicates that fullers lived and were organised in greater com- 
munities so that perhaps also their access to agricultural land and thus to 
sources of food was secured (cf. the Town of the Carpenters, section 20 
Carpenters). The majority of fullers is attested in texts from Assur where they 
are associated with other craftsmen such as smiths (StAT 3 3 r. 27, 33), bakers 
(SAAB 9 73 r. 29; 78 r. 5/, 12^; StAT 3 3 r. 31) and brewers (StAT 2 141 r. 9, 
12). Likely the fullers attested here, together with the other craftsmen, were 
connected with the temple. A temple connection was also assumed for the fuller 
Bel-Harran-belu-usur active in Tushan (ZTT 6/7, see above). In addition, the 
two debt notes of barley, owed to Nabû and Assur, from Kalhu (ND 5447, 
ND 5452), involving fullers either as witnesses or as debtors, also imply a 
temple connection. By contrast, the fuller Iqbi-Adad, who is witness when a 
subordinate of the Sakintu buys a woman, occurs in a palatial environment 
(CTN 3 36), which is supported by the presence of witnesses such as the lock 
master. The latter and Iqbi-Adad were probably active in the household of the 
Sakintu. The fullers’ affiliation to the palace is, furthermore, indicated by their 
appearance in the ration lists of bread or beer, where they were provided with 
2 sütu (CTN 1 35 ii 17^). They are listed after the confectioners and precede 
the tanners, the bow-makers and the bakers (always referred to in the plural). 
Their association with all the other textile-related professions is clear from their 
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entry in a section of a lexical list from Huzirina dealing with textile-related 
functionaries exclusively (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 9, see above under the section of 
the weavers) and from the decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a where 
the weaver is immediately listed before the fuller (SAA 12 83 r. 7). 

While the latter association refers to the fuller's concern with textiles and 
clothing, this is otherwise not clear from the Neo-Assyrian sources; there is not 
a single reference dealing with the actual tasks of the fuller. As with the chief 
fuller, we are forced to rely on the meaning of the title or rather its Sumerian 
writing TUG.UD (since its Akkadian realisation in Neo-Assyrian times remains 
controversial, see above). According to the commodities the chief fuller, their 
nominal supervisor, obtained and supplied, the fullers may have used among 
others the following materials for their work: honey, wax, oil and dye. Assum- 
ing that the LU.TUG.UD cleaned and fulled clothes using soap made of ash 
and oil or fats, the oil associated with the LU.GAL-TUG.UD could be explained 
that way. As stated above, it is less clear if (and how) honey (or syrup) and 
wax were used to clean textiles and clothes or treat textiles in another way, such 
as the pre-shrinking and the degreasing of wool (see Kinnier Wilson 1972: 69, 
with further literature; cf. CAD A/II 447). According to the attestations of the 
LU.TUG.UD throughout Near Eastern history, they cleaned and fulled finished, 
woven textiles and also cleaned dirty clothes, while the concern with newly 
finished woven textiles must have led to a particularly close association with 
the weavers.’ Apart from oil and ash (for soap), they also used commodities 
such as plaster and beer for their work (Jakob 2003: 428, with further literature) 
as well as natron (nitiru, see SAA 16 82 r. 10).?5* As Jakob (2003: 429) 
observed from a Middle Assyrian text (AfO 12, Tf. VI r. 4), the fuller's task is 
expressed with masa'u, which corresponds to Deller's suggestion that the Neo- 
Assyrian term for fuller was masianu (see above). Other central terms referring 
to the activities of washermen (apart from the LU.TUG.UD/aslaku including 
also the kasiru), as observed in Neo-Babylonian work contracts, are zukkii 
(“to clean”) and haru (“to whiten”) (see Waerzeggers 2006: 92-4). Owed to 
this evidence the LU.TUG.UD was probably also concerned with the bleaching 
of linen and new woollen garments in Neo-Assyrian times which suggests 
that he was also close to the piisdiu (see below). On comparison with the 
Neo-Babylonian evidence, it seems likely that also in the Neo-Assyrian period 
laundry activities were fulfilled by professionals bearing different titles and 
that a clear distinction among these was not made. 


27 In the Ur III period the fullers were occasionally subject to the “supervisor of the female 


weavers” (Waetzoldt 1972: 154; this is the case with Lagash). 

958 The Romans used urine for the fulling of clothes. The terminology for the utensils such 
as sticks and baskets for these kinds of activities was collected by Salonen 1965: 299-300; 
cf. AHw 81. Otherwise, they simply may have stamped on the textiles and clothing. 
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17.2.3 The piisaiu (bleacher) 


Attested from the Neo-Assyrian period on, the püsaiu is also known from 
Neo-Babylonian texts with the logographic writing LU.TUG.BABBAR. 
Parpola suggested the reading püsaiu also for the Neo-Assyrian attestations 
of LU.TUG.UD, but this remains uncertain and the writing is commonly read 
aslaku in Neo-Assyrian texts (see above; cf. CAD P 538 s.v. piisaja). Deriv- 
ing from the verb pesá meaning “to become white” (cf. the adjective pesi 
meaning “white”, CAD P 328-5), püsaiu refers to the whitewasher or 
bleacher. There is only one syllabic writing for püsaiu attested in Neo-Assyrian 
sources. The bleacher Našuh-sagab appears as a dependent individual who, 
together with his family, is recorded with a field of 25 hectares in the town 
of Hansuri in the vicinity of Harran, according to a Harran Census tablet. 
While usually agricultural professionals such as farmers, gardeners and 
shepherds appear as bound to agricultural land (as observable in the Harran 
Census and in legal documents recording land sales), the presence of the 
bleacher remains obscure in this context. He can be compared with similar 
uncommon cases such as the gatekeeper Se'-aqaba mentioned in the same 
document (SAA 11 209 r. iii 3^). 


17.2.4 The musappiu and the sapiu (dyer) 


Among the few Neo-Assyrian attestations of musappiu, musappitu and sapiu 
little information is available for this professional. A sapiu is once mentioned 
together with stone-cutters in a fragment of a letter reporting on the construc- 
tion works in Dur-Sarrukin (SAA 5 296) and thus seems to have been engaged 
through the state service (ilku) system. In another letter we encounter the 
female musappitu who it to receive half a mina of silver, perhaps as a compen- 
sation for goods sold or services offered (SAA 16 54). Otherwise, the musappiu 
is mentioned in the lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 r. v 15), where he 
occurs between the mubarrimu (polychrome dyer) and the tanner.?°? In view of 
this association it might be that he was engaged in the dyeing of leather and 
not only wool and textiles. 


959 This translation follows HAD 66. Cf. CAD M/II 158; AHw 665 “Buntweber”. It is a 
D-participle of baramu (CAD B 103 s.v. baramu B.2 burrumu: “to color, twine in several 
colors"; AHw 105 s.v. baramu(m) I: *bunt, mehrfarbig sein"). The term occurs in connection 
with the colouring of wool and of clay. According to my knowledge this term is only attested 
here. 
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18 LEATHER PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING 


Craftsmen who were concerned with the production (i.e. tanning) and the 
treatment of leather to produce shoes as well as military equipment such as 
shields are referred to as askapu already in Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian 
texts. The term askapu, a Sumerian loanword, persisted into Aramaic (e/uskafa) 
and Arabic (iskaf) and is translated as “leatherworker”, “shoemaker” or 
“cobbler”.?9 Although there are syllabic writings attested in preceding periods, 
the askapu is only known with the logographic writing (LU/LU*).ASGAB in 
Neo-Assyrian texts. Analogous to the writings of askapu, the rab askapi is 
written [LÜ].GAL-ASGAB and the “commander-of-ten of the tanners”, rab 
eSerti aškapani °S! LÜ.GAL-10-te ASGAB?.MES; each is attested only once 
in Neo-Assyrian sources. The askapu can be qualified with KUS.a-ri-te and 
KUS.da-la-te according to a lexical list from the Neo-Assyrian period (MSL 12 
233 ii(B) 18-19”), indicating that some leather-makers were particularly con- 
cerned with shields (aritu) and doors (daltu or dassu) in this period. °%2 From 
these attributions it is clear that the askapu produced various objects out of 
leather, but tanning activities also seem to have been a central task of the 
askapu, as indicated by the attestations discussed below. 

Otherwise, the saripu, apparently only attested in Neo-Assyrian texts, seems 
to have been concerned with the task of tanning exclusively. It derives from 
the verb sarapu, meaning “to dye (red)" or “to burn", which might either refer 
to the process of colouring the leather or soaking it in tannin or dye, and is 
usually translated as tanner.?? The closeness of tanning to dyeing is also 
reflected in the title sarip duhsf. First attested in the Neo-Assyrian period and 
also known from Neo-Babylonian sources, it is usually translated as “tanner of 
coloured leather" (or *Buntgerber", see Radner 1997a: 301, fn. 1692) with the 
duhsiu or dust referring to dyed and tanned (goat?) leather.?9 The saripu is 
written syllabically (LU).sa-rip and the sarip duhsf is written either LU/LU*. 
sa-rip—(KUS).duh-si-e, LU".sa-rip-duh-Si-a or LU/[LU*].sa-rip-KUS.DUg. 
SLA. Since the sdripu is only rarely attested in Neo-Assyrian sources (and not 


%0 CAD AMI 442-4; HAD 11, cf. AHw 81. 

%1 agkapani as the plural form of askapu is indicated by writings such as LU.ASGAB.MES-ni 
(e.g. in CTN 1 1 r. iii 3). 

%2 Doors manufactured by the tanner do not seem to make sense, but it is possible that they 
mounted the wooden doors with leather. Also according to an Old Babylonian letter askapri seem 
to have been concerned with wooden doors (TCL 17 1:31, see CAD D 55 s.v. daltu 1.e). The 
Middle Assyrian texts provide evidence for the askap suhuppate (shoe-maker), the askap ari’dte 
(shield-maker) and the askap sari'ane (producer of coats of mails), see Jakob 2003: 436. 

%3 CAD S 104-5; AHw 1083-4; HAD 103. 

964 For the sarip duhší see CAD S 110-1 and for duis see CAD D 200-2 s.v. dus; AHw 179 
s.v. dusii(m); HAD 22 s.v. duhsiu. du(h)Su seems to refer to goat leather of green colour; see 
Stol (1980-3: 528, 534). According to Dalley (2000: 8-9) it is of Hurrian origin. 
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elsewhere), and there are several references to the sarip duhsé, both saripu 
and sarip duhsf may refer to the same professional.” Dalley made an attempt 
to interpret the sarip duhsi as a “refiner of frit, faience and glass, shaping beads 
and inlays” for leather, linen or metals and, like the sarrapu (“refiner of gold 
and silver"), of a higher rank than one would expect for a leather dyer.’ 
She suggested that while this task was formerly conducted by the askapu, it 
was later taken over by the sarip duhst (Dalley 2000: 11). There is otherwise 
no Neo-Assyrian designation known for “bead-worker”, but—owing to the 
basic meaning of saripu and the fact that duhsá is only accompanied by the 
determinative KUS (and not NA, for stone) within the professional designation 
sarip duhsi—the translation “tanner of coloured leather" is preferred here.?9" 
While the Middle Assyrian evidence for askapu was discussed by Jakob (2003: 
436-41), and the Neo-Babylonian askapu, as part of the Ebabbar Temple per- 
sonnel, was studied by Bongenaar (1997: 397-9, 411-5), the Neo-Assyrian 
attestations of the askapu have so far not been examined in detail. 

For the preliminary treatment of leather, namely the de-carnalisation and 
de-hairing of hides, Jakob identified the sapi'u (including the rab sapi'e) for 
the Middle Assyrian period which he translated as “Abdecker” (Jakob 2003: 
432-3, fn. 1, citing Deller 1987c). Another aspect of the profession was felting 
and the manufacture of felt into semi-products or final products, as argued by 
Cancik-Kirschbaum (1999: 82-5). sépii or sépiu attested in Neo-Assyrian times 
seems to refer to the very same profession.” Though we lack attestations that 
shed light on actual tasks, its association with professions concerned with tex- 
tiles and leather support this suggestion. Both logographic writings (LU/LU*. 
MUG) and syllabic writings (LU.se-pi-ti, se-pu-u) are attested, and the reading 
of LU.MUG as sépá is confirmed by a lexical entry (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 15). 
The rab sépi (written LU.GAL-MUG), comparable with the rab sapi'e in 
Middle Assyrian times, occurs once as in a Neo-Assyrian lexical list from 
Huzirina (MSL 12 233 1(B) 28^). 

In an administrative text documenting the consumption of linen fibre and 
madder, we find two more professionals associated with leather which are not 
further discussed here. These are the fa-kurrésu, the “tanning fluid man”, and 
the Sa-sallésu, the “leather man",?9? who is qualified as “of the entrance" 
(SAA 7 115 r. i 3-6). The "tanning fluid man” receives 20 talents and the 


%5 Since no syllabic writing for askapu is available in Neo-Assyrian sources, one might sug- 


gest that ASGAB be read saripu. But since saripu only refers to the process of tanning, while the 
ASGAB also produced final products made of leather, there is no reason to insist on this idea. 

%6 Dalley 2000: 15-7, followed by Faist 2007: 156. 

%7 Otherwise, duhšñ is combined with KUŠ but inter alia also NA, and SÍG (see Dalley 
2000: 6). Note the 25 goats handed over to sarip dühšís in SAA 11 36 r. ii 1-2. 

968 CAD S 227 s.v. sépi (an artisan), AHw 1037 s.v. sépii “ein Handwerker?”. 

2 For the translations and the ša-x-šu type of professionals in general see Radner (1999c: 
120—6). 
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“leather man” 5 talents of madder. Judging by the nature of this record, asso- 
ciated with the palace administration of Nineveh, these professionals were 
connected to the palace household. Likely they needed the madder to pursue 
their profession and to treat and dye leather on behalf of the palace. 


18.1 The rab askapi and the askapu (chief tanner and tanner) 


The rab askapi is only attested in a lexical list from Huzirina, but surely 
reflects a real office, since professional groups were hierarchically organised 
and usually included a rab-x official (for instance, chief weaver and the chief 
oil-presser) who had administrative and representative functions. Also, a “com- 
mander-of-ten” of the tanners is attested as a witness in a slave sale document 
(BaM 16 2 r. 10) which is also witnessed by a “commander-of-ten” of the 
fishermen. Presumably such men directly supervised small groups of tanners, 
while a chief tanner could have been the overall head of the tanners. 

The askapu (ASGAB) is well attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. He often 
occurs in legal documents, either as a witness,” or as an active party. Apart 
from Nabá-ra'isunu, tanner of the ASSur(?) Temple, who sold a house in Assur, 
the tanner Ahu-damqu acquired someone's (name lost) wife from the town of 
Birtu instead of Sulmu-ahhé, the treasurer's servant, for one talent of bronze. 
Sin-na'di, probably to be identified with the tanner who witnessed the legal 
document CTN 2 78, is attested as one of thirteen creditors of the weaver Urdu- 
Issar whose debts were repaid by Bél-tarsi-ilumma, governor of Kalhu (CTN 2 
91). The fact that the tanners Aššür-išdia-ka'in and Ahu-kenu invested silver 
in trading enterprises supports the impression that tanners disposed of some 
financial means.?"! Judging by an administrative document from Sibaniba (Billa 
85), which reads (I. 19): 12 É."MES" LU.ASGAB.MES-ni 22 ERIM MES, 
tanners were provided with land. Judging by other entries, for instance, refer- 
ring to one bétu of the musician, this may mean that for the benefit of the yield 
of 12 estates the tanners had to provide 22 workmen or soldiers. Assuming that 
this interpretation is correct, the land in question was a sort of prebendary land 
attributed to an entire professional group. 

As is clear from the wine lists from the Review Palace of Kalhu, tanners 
(usually referred to as a collective) are repeatedly provided with wine, the 
amount ranging from four qñ (CTN 1 1 r. iii 13) to 2 gii,°”? and 2 Sapputu-bowls 


970 Kalhu: CTN 2 13 r. 16; probably CTN 2 78 r. 6’; Edubba 10 20 r. 11-12 and ND 3415 
r. 9 (tanners of the queen). Assur: StAT 2 53 r. 18; StAT 3 3 r. 25; BaM 16 1 r. 12”. Nineveh: 
SAA 6 134 r. 8° and 31 r. 25 (tanner of the governor). TuShan: ZTT 7 r. 4/ZTT 6 r. 2. 

971 Radner 2016 1.37:9’; L39:6; L41:9. The homonymous man, bearing no title, in some other 
records of the same type might be identical with our Aššür-išdra-ka' in: Radner 2016 1.34 r. 2^; 
I351. 8 ;.L36:3. 

972 CTN 12 ii 15; 6 r. 39; 11 r. 11° and CTN 3 133 ii 5. 
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of wine (CTN 1 22:5”), possibly depending on the actual group size. The amount 
of two qå constitutes the usual amount of wine given to the tanners; this amount 
is also distributed to the tanners qualified as “of the Inner City” (CTN 1 1 r. iii 
22; CTN 3 145 r. iii 8), thus tanners originating from Assur. In addition, the 
Aramean tanner Abdá is attested as recipient of one qû of wine (CTN 1 1 r. iii 
14; CTN 3 145 r. iii 25) and one Sapputu-bowl of wine (CTN 1 1 ii 1-2) respec- 
tively. Otherwise, the tanners are attested as recipients of one sūtu of bread or 
beer (CTN 1 35 ii 18”). While the latter might document bread rations handed 
over to the tanners on a regular basis, the wine was distributed on the occasion 
of a yearly event. A tanner is listed in a fragment of an administrative document 
apparently recording distributed(?) amounts of wool (CTN 2 223:4). [...]ri 
seems to have received here two talents of wool in connection with his profes- 
sional tasks. A professional background is also true for the tanner who, together 
with the tailor, is mentioned along with undergarments (KI. TA. MES) which are 
valued at 17 minas 18 shekels (of silver) (Radner 2016 1.53:5-6). Similarly, four 
minas of “hoof tendons” (Sasallu) are listed along with the tanner Erenu in an 
administrative document from Guzana.?” 

While the tanner's institutional affiliation in most cases remains uncertain, 
a palace connection is indicated for those listed in the ration lists of wine and 
bread (or beer), and the queen had tanners in her service (Edubba 10 20 
r. 11-12; ND 3415 r. 9). Other tanners were associated with high-ranking offi- 
cials such as Bel-uballit, who is said in an administrative record from Kalhu to 
be under the authority of the treasurer together with his four sons (CTN 2 
114:1—2). Similarly, tanners listed in another record from Kalhu (CTN 2 155) 
and a text from Guzana (TH 54+) might have been active in the jurisdictions 
of the governors in Kalhu and Guzana respectively. Otherwise, tanners who 
were subordinate to high-ranking officials, like the tanner Ubru-Issar who was 
servant of the governor of Kalhu (SAA 6 31 r. 25), might have been active for 
the personal benefit of their masters. This is possibly also true for the tanner 
Mini-ahi who was the subordinate of Il-nemeqi (StAT 2 53) and for the tanner 
Il-idri who was sold together with others to the cohort commander Asalluhi- 
Sumu-iddina (SAA 14 424). While the background of the six tanners who are 
summarised together with other skilled men such as carpenters and tailors as 
additional craftsmen(?) (ND 2728+ r. 13^) remains uncertain, other tanners 
seem to have been summoned as workforce for state works. Hence, ND 2744 
records three (or two?) individual tanners (Adad-zeru-ibni(?), [...]há-idin and 
[...]diraiu) who together with other men are counted as workforce or soldiers 
(ERIM). Tanners are again referred to as ERIM in the administrative document 
from Sibaniba (Billa 85), assuming this does not refer to replacements. 


975 TH 54+:2. According to texts from other periods (e.g. Old Babylonian Mari) Sasallu- 
tendons are handed over to tanners (see attestations CAD S/II s.v. sasallu 1.c). 
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We encounter two attestations which provide a glimpse into the askapu's 
tasks. First, a tanner is mentioned in a proverb quoted in a letter written by the 
chief physician Urdu-Nanaia to the king (Esarhaddon) (SAA 10 316). Referring 
to a speech of the king criticising the king's well-behaved servants, the sender 
states that the criminals “made all other people hateful in the eyes of the king”, 
adding "as if the tanner smears them with the oil of fish" (SAA 10 316 r. 7-8). 
Here, the tanner appears in connection with the process of tanning by using fish 
oil. This procedure, carried out with malodorous fish oil, is used to create 
a negative picture and, though the tanner may have occasionally used fish oil, 
he must have also tanned leather with other types of oil including sesame oil 
(as is attested for the tanners of coloured leather, see below). As to the second 
hint concerning the tanner's tasks, there is a tanner mentioned in the letter of 
complaint from twenty oil-pressers to their master Irmulu (KAV 197). As&ür- 
nadin and Atamar-AXXür are, among other misdemeanours, accused of having 
appointed a tanner in the royal storehouse (bet gaté) and having had shoes 
made to give to their “houses”. The connection between the oil-pressers and 
the tanner is not necessarily accidental but may suggest that oil-pressers, apart 
from producing oil for consumption, also provided tanners (and other crafts 
such as perfume makers) with oil; the quality of oil transferred presumably 
differed in each case. However, this letter shows that the tanner not only pro- 
duced leather but also processed it into finished goods. This corresponds to the 
Middle Assyrian evidence (see above) and the Neo-Babylonian sources,?"^ and 
is underlined by the tanner of shields and the tanner of doors recorded in the 
lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 233 i1(B) 18 —19. The latter also indicates 
that specialised tanners existed and it is possible that tanners recorded as com- 
mon tanners in the everyday documents in reality were specialised tanners, 
qualified only with an abbreviated form of their professional title. Also the 
Aramean tanners attested in the wine lists may have had specific skills. 


18.2 The saripu and the sarip duhsf (tanner and tanner of coloured leather) 


Like the askapu, men designated saripu and the sarip duhší occur in legal 
documents as witnesses,”” and as active parties. The latter is the case in Edubba 
10 7 where two (or three) tanners of coloured leather, apparently all brothers, 
sell their sister to the palace scribe Nabi-tuklatii’a for five minas of copper. 
Similarly, the tanner IqiSa-Issar sells the female slave Sapünu together with two 
other men for 25 % shekels of silver (CUSAS 34 48:2). ASStr-Sézibanni is 


?^ Bongenaar (1997: 398) also stresses the askapu`s concern with shoes (sandals) in the Neo- 
Babylonian Ebabbar Temple. 

95 saripu: Assur: SAAB 9 73 r. 34; StAT 2 7 t.e. 22; StAT 3 104 t.e. 39. sarip duhsf: StAT 1 
22 r. 24; StAT 2 102 r. 11^; 234 r. 12; probably StAT 3 103 r. 29. Nineveh: SAA 6 1 r. 10 (of 
the rab Sa-rési); 29 r. 445 and SAA 14 472 r. 6-7. 
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attested as buyer of a “bought slave” for 1 mina 3 shekels of silver (StAT 3 
105:5). The same man paid 2 minas 55 shekels of silver to his brother Aššūr- 
Saddii’a for a house they jointly inherited in order to be the sole owner of it 
(StAT 3 103). Three years later the same two brothers took a new house for 
9 minas of silver (StAT 2 235). Assuming that the tanner Nabü'a recorded as 
a witness in StAT 1 22 is identical with Nabü'a attested in StAT 2 235, he 
enjoys the usufruct of one third of an inherited house worth nine minas of 
silver. The tanner of coloured leather Kassupu is attested as an owner of land 
in a land grant from the reign of Adad-nerari III (SAA 12 1:5). His property 
(details lost) adjoins the 1,000 hectares of land situated in the province of the 
Inner City which were established as the town of Qibīt-Aššūr and given to the 
A&&ur Temple. Apparently there were also tanners who were treated as property 
themselves. The tanner Ah-immé is sold to a certain La-qepu for 30 shekels of 
silver (Marqasi 2:4).?76 

While some of the sarip duhSis recorded as witnesses as well as Kassupu 
may have had a temple connection, in view of their association with Assur, the 
aforementioned brothers who sold their sister are qualified as either "servant 
of the palace herald” (Hürapu) or “servant of Marduk-Saddtini” (Bel-lamur and 
Sin-ahu-iddina), presumably also an official. In addition, the tanner Siparranu 
is one of nine servants of the rab Sa-rési(?) (SAA 6 1). The qualification 
"servant" in each case underlines the tanner's subordinate position and also 
that he was in their service for their personal benefit. The tanners who, together 
with numerous other professionals, are mentioned in the decree of Nergal-apil- 
kümü'a were rather assigned to him in his official capacity to manage the 
establishment of Kalhu as the new imperial capital (SAA 12 83 r. 8). 

Tanners of coloured leather with a definite connection to the palace are rare. 
In the case of those who are provided with 25 goats in what seems to be a 
record concerning the distribution of tribute to court personnel, a palace con- 
nection is fairly clear (SAA 11 36 r. ii 2). The 6 % minas of copper?" 20? 
emaru of sesame oil and one emaru 4 sūtu of pure oil listed in the same section 
immediately after the entry concerning the goats were presumably also meant 
for the tanners of coloured leather since oil was another central commodity they 
needed for the production and treatment of leather. The copper may have been 
handed over for the acquisition of additional commodities needed for process- 
ing the leather. The sarip duhsf's primary concern with leather is further sup- 
ported by the fact that this profession is listed after the askapu (MSL 12 238 
r. V 17) and in a section devoted to terms for tanners and chief tanners (MSL 12 
233 11(B) 20^) in two lexical lists. 


976 Compare with the purchase price of 30 shekels of silver for a weaver of multicoloured cloth 
in SAA 12 94:5. 
277 This is specified as ša bir-te bir ni (in r. ii 4), which remains unclear for the moment. 
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18.3 The rab sépie and the sépiu (felt-worker) 


Like the rab askapi, the rab sépie is only attested in the lexical list from 
Huzirina (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 28”), and it is therefore unclear whether the actual 
office existed in the Neo-Assyrian period. In the lexical list he is mentioned in 
a separate section together with the sepiu. The latter is also listed in another 
section of the same list together with other functionaries concerned with textiles 
such as weavers and tailors (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 15). Apart from entries in 
lexical lists, felt-workers are mainly attested as witnesses.°’* Otherwise, 
Samidu, designated sepiu(?) of the Aššur Temple, bought a woman and her son 
for one mina of silver (StAT 2 140:4). The sepiu Ki-lamèii was subordinate to 
a high-ranking official according to his occurrence in a broken schedule of a 
grant of tax exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 65:3”). We 
lack actual evidence for felt-workers working in and for the royal household. 


19 CONSTRUCTION WORKS 


This section discusses professionals who were explicitly involved as plan- 
ners, assessors and builders in the construction and repair works of representa- 
tive buildings initiated by the Assyrian king. It includes the etinnu (together 
with rab etinni/etinnati), the Selappdiu (together with rab Selappdie) and the 
urdsu (together with rab urasi/urasani).”” 


19.1 The rab etinni, the rab etinnati and the etinnu (chief master builder and 
master builder) 


The term etinnu is a Sumerian loanword and is already known from Old 
Akkadian texts. It is well attested in Old Babylonian documents as well as in 
Middle Assyrian sources and persists into Neo-Assyrian times. Although its 
Sumerian origin remains unclear, it is usually translated as “house builder”, 
“master builder" or “Baumeister”.?"? In an article published in 1966, Deller 
and Parpola convincingly established that (LÜ/LÜ*).TIN is the most frequent 
writing of etinnu in Neo-Assyrian sources, as already proposed by Landsberger 
in 1915.?5! Their argument was based especially on contextual analysis, but this 
identification is supported by the syllabic writing LU*.e-tin-[na-ka] in a letter 


978 Kalhu: Edubba 10 11, 17-18. Assur: StAT 3 10 r. 28. 

° Note also the unique reference to rab Siknani, translated as “designers” by the edition, 
mentioned in a broken letter (SAA 1 72:5’). 

980 CAD I/J 296-7 s.v. itinnu A (etinnu); cf. AHw 404; HAD 28. 

°81 Deller and Parpola 1966: 59, fn. 3. According to a possible explanation of Deller and 
Parpola, the sign TIN may have gained the phonetic value “itin (Deller and Parpola 1966: 68). 
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(SAA 15 151:12) that also contains numerous writings of LÜ*.TIN.?? In addi- 
tion, we encounter two other Neo-Assyrian letters with the syllabic writings 
LU*.e-tin-nu (SAA 10 349 r. 24) and LÜ.e-tin-na-ti (SAA 1 138:13). The 
writing LÜ.e-dul-nu in a lexical list from Nineveh (MSL 12 238 iii 10) may 
be a defective writing (or a misreading) of the same title. While the writing 
LÜ.e-tin-na-ti shows that the plural form of etinnu was etinnáti, we learn from 
the writing LU.TIN.MES-ni(-ia) (SAA 5 56:7, r. 9) that there also existed the 
plural form etinnani.? The title rab etinni ([LÜ*].GAL-TIN) or rab etinnati 
(LU*.GAL-TIN.MES), to be translated as “chief master builder" or “head of 
master builders", is exclusively attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. In Babylo- 
nian dialects the same or a similar function, interpreted as "chief (house) 
builder", was represented by the Sitimgallu, written LU.SITIM.GAL(-la/-le-e/- 
li) and SITIM.GAL-/um.?** Although this term does not occur in Neo-Assyrian 
texts, it is mentioned in the Standard Babylonian inscriptions of Sargon, 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon when reporting on their huge building projects in 
Assyria and Babylonia (see below). 

The profession of the master builder and his functions are comparatively well 
attested for the Neo-Assyrian period. Apart from a few attestations as witnesses 
in texts from Kalhu(?), Nineveh and Assur, from the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III down to the late 7" century,’ an informative picture emerges from the 
etinnu’s remaining occurrences in the letter corpus of Sargon. From these 
letters it is clear that the etinnu was primarily engaged by the king and the 
Assyrian government for the realisation of huge building projects. Since the 
majority of the Neo-Assyrian references was already profitably examined by 
Deller and Parpola in 1966, I will keep my discussion of them brief. 

As to their primary concerns we learn that the master builders were engaged 
in the construction of ditches (SAA 1 65:4), city walls (SAA 5 56:10) and 
representative buildings. They seem to have been particularly responsible for, 
and skilled in the laying out foundations, as is clear from the letter SAA 1 165 
according to which this was done with limestone.?56 Also in a letter from the 
reign of Esarhaddon the sender Bél-iqiSa asks the king to send the chief of the 
master builders so that he may lay the foundations (with bricks) for the house 


982 The occurrence of different writings in the same text, however, does not per se indicate 
their synonymous usage and is at times used as a counter-argument. 

983 According to Deller and Parpola (1966: 69) *etinni seems less likely, considering the 
plural endings of other titles. 

984 CAD S/III 129-30 s.v. Sitimgallu; cf. CAD Siu 130 s.v. šitimmahu (only attested lexi- 
cally); cf. AHw 1251. 

955 SAA 6 48 r. 14 (La-tubaSanni-ilu); SAA 14 166 r. 8 (Barruqu, “of the household of the 
crown prince"); StAT 3 3 r. 38 (Sakip-A&&ür); if interpreted correctly, also CTN 2 6 r. 21 (name 
lost). SAA 14 262 r. 13 lists a rab etinnáti as a witness (name lost). 

36 SAA 1 165:3°; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966 no. 4, pp. 63-4; note their comment on the 
entirely restored term pūlu (cornerstone) which is a central one here. 
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of the queen in Kilizi.?*" Apparently known for their skills, the scholar Mar- 
Issar even proposed that the king employs an Assyrian master builder together 
with a Sa-qurbiiti in Der, so that the works on the temple of Der might finally 
be carried out properly.?55 The master builders were also called as consultants 
to inspect damage, as in the case of a wall which caved in apparently after an 
image of Ištar was attached to it.”?? The master builder was a skilled profes- 
sional whose involvement in construction works was in high demand. His 
importance and indispensability is also clear from the letters which show that 
the magnates were in great need of these professionals to fulfil their work 
assignments. While this is indicated by the broken letter SAA 1 164, it is espe- 
cially clear for the correspondence of Sargon with the treasurer Aššūr-dūr- 
panija dealing with construction works on the new capital, Dur-Sarrukin. After 
being ordered by the king to give junior master builders to the magnates so that 
they could perform their work assignment, Aššūr-dūr-pānīja argued that out of 
his sixteen master builders three were in the service of the palace herald, three 
were working in the city centre and the remaining ten were with him at the city 
wall to fulfil his own work assignment. In addition, he was reluctant to send 
junior master builders since they would not be able to help the magnates ade- 
quately.??? Deller and Parpola also identified another letter as being sent from 
A&sür-dür-panija to the king, though its heading is not preserved. However, 
again the sender reacts to a royal order according to which master builders were 
to be given to those magnates who did not have one at their disposal. Again, 
the sender was not willing to hand over one of his six master builders “doing 
the king's work", and he complained about those who had failed to bring their 
own master builders with them (as he had told them in advance). Nevertheless, 
he gave in, stating that he had brought with him his six master builders together 
with a runaway “Kassite” master builder and that he would give two of his six 
master builders to Badá and Lansí.?! The demand for master builders is also 
clear from a letter of Nabi-usalla, governor of Tamnuna (SAA 19 183 r. 15”). 
He reports to the king that the ten master builders and the 100 men (LÜ*.ERIM) 
who were sent from the Ukkean ruler had run away. 

Itis likely that the 100 men sent with the master builders were meant to work 
for them. It is clear from a letter of the treasurer Tab-šar-Aššur, predecessor of 
the aforementioned Aššūr-dūr-pānīja, that the master builders usually did not 


?9 SAA 16 111 r. 3; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 3, p. 62. 

88 SAA 10 349 r. 24; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 7, pp. 67-8. 

°89 SAA 1 138:13; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 6, pp. 65-6. The passage immediately 
before the title is broken and it remains unclear whether the etinnus are identified with their 
personal names or whether another individual (mentioned by name) came together with them. 

° SAA 5 56; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 2, pp. 60-2. 

?9! SAA 15 151; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 5, pp. 64-5. Deller and Parpola refer to 
a third letter, a fragment, dealing with master builders, again written by Aššūr-dūr-pānīja. The 
letter has been read and interpreted differently in a recent edition (SAA 15 367). 
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supervise workmen directly. Tab-šar-Aššür reports to the king that the master 
builder Paqaha complained that there were no work leaders (radiu), and thus 
he had to supervise 100 men personally, which also meant that only a limited 
number of workmen could be engaged.”? Although etinnus had a superior 
position themselves, we also have a few references to the rab etinni or rab 
etinnati, one of whom was required for laying out the foundations (SAA 16 
111). On comparison with the typical Assyrian hierarchical structures, it is 
plausible that the master builders were united under a “chief of master build- 
ers”, equivalent to the Babylonian sitimgallu.??? The latter, as pointed out in 
the introduction, is only found in the Standard Babylonian inscriptions of 
Sargon, Sennacherib and Esarhaddon where he occurs as a central figure skilled 
in laying out the plans for representative (secular and religious) buildings to be 
constructed in Assyria and Babylonia. In the case of the reconstruction of 
Esagil in Babylon under Esarhaddon, the “skilled master builders" (Sitimgalli 
lē’ûte) were accompanied by the “wise experts" (ummáni enqiite).”" 

As regards the aforementioned letter of Aššūr-dūr-pānīja to the king (SAA 5 
56), Deller and Parpola (1966: 69) concluded that the master builders were 
organised in a kind of guild. When the king asked for junior (QÀL.MES) 
master builders here, the treasurer replied that their junior sons (DUMU.MES- 
$ti-nu QÀL.MES) were only apprentices (LU.tal-mi-da-[ni]),”" capable of 
carrying utensils (unütu).?* Whether “guild” is an appropriate term or not, 
presumably there existed some sort of internal organisation of the master build- 
ers which oversaw their training and thus ensured their professional continuity. 
In this respect it is only natural that family ties played an essential role, as also 
indicated by the wording of SAA 5 56.?? Guild-like structures with a high 
degree of kinship ties were also observed for the goldsmiths (and other crafts- 
men) who lived in 7?-century Assur (Radner 1999a: 31). It is not surprising 
that we encounter such characteristics here too, and that this especially involves 


” SAA 1 65; cf. Deller and Parpola 1966: no. 1, pp. 59-60, 69. For rádiu see CAD R 
246—51 s.v. redá; HAD 91 s.v. radiu. Similarly, Jakob (2003: 460) observed for the Middle 
Assyrian period that etinnus, interpreting them as “Baumeister”, were called bele perre supervis- 
ing sabi perrüte and probably also sabi urase, whereas perru seems to denote an “Arbeitskom- 
mando" (cf. Jakob 2003: 30-1 with reference to J.N. Postgate). 

23 For the etinnu (or itinnu) in Old Babylonian times it was also noted that they were organ- 
ised in guilds involving an overseer called aklu or Sitimgallu (CAD I/J 297). 

%4 RINAP 4 54:32’; 104 iii 36 (cf. 105 iv 30); 116 r. 14. For the events pertaining to the 
reconstruction of Babylon under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal based on contemporary letters see 
Streck 2002. 

25 See CAD T 103; in Neo-Assyrian sources this term is only rarely attested; it occurs once 
in a Harran Census tablet along with blacksmiths (SAA 11 220 r. ii 3). 

26 According to Deller and Parpola (1966: 61-2), the qallütu contrast in line 5 with rabátu 
and thus they infer that masters and apprentices of master builders are demanded by the king; 
their translation can no longer be sustained. 

997 Tt it clear that DUMU does not necessarily refer to a biological son; nevertheless, this is 
likely here. 
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professions which required high qualifications and skills. Since these were sub- 
ject to local influences, it is clear why we encounter a “Kassite” master builder 
(SAA 15 151), while the scholar Mar-Issar explicitly refers to an Assyrian 
master builder to be deployed in Der.??* In this respect it is also worth noting 
the master builders sent from the Ukkean ruler (see above), and pinpointing the 
fact that the personal name of the master builder Paqaha is Hebrew.”? In view 
of the master builder's high degree of qualification, it is also clear that the 
availability of such skilled professionals was limited, a factor that was critical 
at times of huge building projects such as the establishment of Dur-Sarrukin. 


19.2 The rab Selappdie and the Selappdiu (chief architect and architect) 


There is another profession attested in Neo-Assyrian sources concerned with 
professional tasks very similar to those of the etinnu, namely the Selappdiu. 
There have been different attempts to interpret the Neo-Assyrian Xelappaiu and 
its Middle Assyrian origin Salimpdju. With Freydank’s (1985) examination 
of the Middle Assyrian term, it became clear that the word actually derives 
from the personal name Salim-pi-Ea, thought to have been borne by the found- 
ing father of this profession. Shortened to the gentilic Salimpaju already in 
the 13" century, it persisted, slightly changed through regressive assimilation 
to Selappdiu, into the Neo-Assyrian period. Although the term's origin as a 
personal name does not provide any hints concerning the actual profession, 
Freydank, looking at the Middle Assyrian occurrences, proposed that the 
Salimpaju served as a designation for “architect” and “structural engineer ".!000 
This definition was accepted by Jakob who discussed the Middle Assyrian 
evidence for the Salimpaju (Jakob 2003: 461—5). Since we can safely rely on 
this reconstruction of the term's development from Middle Assyrian times on, 
previous suggestions according to which the Neo-Assyrian Selappdiu denotes 
iron-smiths from the Pontus area,!?! or ancestors of the Slubba-tribe who 
were skilled in metal-working (Postgate 1987a: 268—9), can be discounted and 
the translation “architect” can be retained for Neo-Assyrian šelappaiu.1902 
In the Neo-Assyrian sources the syllabic writings (LÜ/LÓ*).se-lap-pa-a-a, 
[LÜ]/LÜ*.se-lap-pa-a, Se-lap-a-a, LÜ.se-lap[-a-a], LÜ.se-e-[lap-pa-a-a], 


98 SAA 10 349. The emphasis on an Assyrian master builder, however, is rather politically 
motivated and reflects territorial claims of Assyria to be defended. 

?9 Fuchs, PNA 3/I 987 s.v. Paqaha. Jakob (2003: 458) observed for the onomasticon of the 
Middle Assyrian etinnu that the majority bears non-Assyrian names. 

1000 Freydank 1985: 363. Deller (1987c: 60-1), following Freydank's explanation regarding 
the term's origin, interprets it as carpenter instead. 

1?! See Kinnier Wilson 1972: 98-100; he argues for a connection with the Greek term 
Chalybes denoting a tribe thought to have invented ferrous metallurgy. This proposal is, with 
reservation, also given in AHw 1210 s.v. Sele/appaju/a. 

1002 Cf. CAD $/2 270; HAD 114. 
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LÜ/LÜ*.se-la-pa-a-a (LÜ).se-lap and the very shortened form se are attest- 
ed.!003 The rab Jelappaie, “chief architect", which is only known from Neo- 
Assyrian sources (CAD S/II 270), is written LÓ/LÜ*.GAL-se-lap-pa-a-a and 
LU“.GAL-Se-lap-a-a. Apart from a discussion by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 
98-100), no detailed examination of the Neo-Assyrian attestations has been 
undertaken to date. 

The rab Selappdie is only attested as a witness in legal documents from 
Assur,!004 Nineveh,'??5 and Imgur-Illil (BT 106 r. 4, Urni), dating to the reigns 
of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon and Assurbanipal. Similarly, the majority of refer- 
ences to the šelappaiu derives from witness lists. From the late 9" century on 
they occur as witnesses in legal documents from Kalhu,!906 Assur,!007 
Nineveh,!% and Imgur-Illil (BT 106 r. 6, Haha). As to their properties, the 
Selappdius dealt with slaves as in the case of Adad-kurbanni who sold six 
slaves to the palace scribe Nabi-tuklatu'a for five talents of copper in the reign 
of Shalmaneser IV or Aššur-dan III (Edubba 10 8:2-3). The Selappaiu Qurdi- 
Gula, on the other hand, bought a slave for 1 Lë minas of silver in the reign of 
Assurbanipal (SAAB 9 127:7-9). According to a judicial document dating to 
the year 626*, a female slave was awarded to the architect Nabü-sSallimsunu to 
the detriment of Ubri, Sa-qurbiiti of the queen (VAT 19510:3). Assuming that 
the aforementioned architect Qurdi-Gula is identical with a homonymous man 
attested as a creditor in a contract from Assur, this architect was also owed two 
emaru one sūtu five qi of wheat (StAT 2 97:2). The architects’ involvement 
in trading is indicated by Sin-Sarru-usur, listed along with 4 shekels (of silver), 
and As&ür-le'i, listed along with Le mina (of silver), in records about commer- 
cial enterprises (Radner 2016 1.33:10; 1.35:2). Apart from movable property, 
we learn that the house of the architect Nikuki adjoined one that was sold, 
presumably in Assur (StAT 3 20:5). 

As to his professional tasks, the Xelappaiu was a skilled professional. This 
may be also indicated by an account of "additional craftsmen(?)" which 


1003 For such shortened titles in 7^-century texts from Assur see Radner 2016: 97, comment 


on text no 1.21. 

1004 SAAB 5 39 r. 8 (Nabü-dürr); 9 103 r. 13^ (Hadudu); 127 r. 35 ([...]i); 136 r. 12 (Issar- 
Sumu-iqi8a). 

1005 SAA 6 11 r. 13 ([...]-bélu-ka’’in). 

1006 CTN 2 2 r. 20-21 (La-gépu); 22 Le. 31 (Abu-lëšir); Edubba 10 4 r. 6^, 7^ (Sisi, Ubru-léSir). 

1007 StAT 2 101 r. 12 (Sama§-Sumu-usur); 102 r. 8° (Abu-ul-idi); 114 r. 6-7 (Adad-nasir); 
141 r. 7 (Ulülaiu); 181 r. 5 (ASSir-bessunu); 263 r. 17 (Sin-na'di); StAT 3 2 r. 31 ([...]-Issar); 
SAAB 5 35 r. 22 (Nabü-dür-maki); 39 r. 9 (Musallim-A&&ür); SAAB 9 103 r. 14” (Sama3-Sumu- 
iddina); KAN 4 8 Le. 2 (Silim-A&&ür); VAT 21000 r. 20-21". 40° ([...]-Sumu-iddina, Nabû- 
dür-[...]); Radner 2016 1.26 Le. 1 (name lost). 

108 SAA 6 132:13 (Na'di-AXXür); 158 r. 2-3 (Batiti); 195 r. 1^ ([...; SAA 14 120r. 6, 7, 8 
(Urdu-Nabü, Musezib-AsSür, Nabü-sallimsünu); 169 r. 4 (Miqtu-adur). 
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includes the Selappdiu.'° As pointed out in the introduction, the interpretation 
"architect" or "engineer" established for the Middle Assyrian Salimpaju 
seems also suitable for the Neo-Assyrian selappaiu. In two letters to the king 
(Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) from Urdu-ahhe&u, an official stationed in 
Babylonia, we learn about the tasks of the architect Didi. He was appointed 
for the work on Esagil and was to lay the foundations.'?!? However, Didi 
refused to do so in the absence of a royal order. In a broken section of the 
second letter it is reported that the same(?) Didi would not release the cedar 
roof beams, presumably for the work on Esagil (SAA 13 163:15). The asso- 
ciation of the Selappaius with scribes underlines the impression that especially 
their planning and calculating skills were in demand. They are listed together 
with scribes in an administrative document (SAA 7 13:1—7), and are immedi- 
ately followed by the scribes in the enumeration of professionals assigned to 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a in the decree concerning his appointment (SAA 12 83 r. 4). 
In the same text the Selappdiu is preceded by the cartwright, a profession with 
which he also appears in another document (ND 2728+ r. 11^). Similarly, he 
occurs together with carpenters (SAA 1 95 r. 1—2), different types of smiths 
(SAA 7 19:6°; CTN 3 87 r. 34) and stone manufacturers (SAA 7 19). Also in 
the lexical list from Nineveh he is listed immediately before the goldsmith 
(MSL 12 238 ii 2). These associations with craftsmen support our idea that the 
Selappdiu was active as a sort of architect, working at the interface between 
design, engineering and handicraft. As with the previously discussed etinnu, 
the laying out of the foundations appears to have been central to this profession 
too. Jakob, discussing the Middle Assyrian evidence for both terms, proposed 
that while the Salimpaju might have been especially concerned with the theo- 
retical planning and measuring of plot and building, the etinnu was probably 
responsible for the supervision of the operations itself. Nevertheless, Jakob 
also points out that their skills presumably overlapped (Jakob 2003: 463—4). 
Although no clear distinction between the responsibilities associated with the 
two professions can be made based on the Neo-Assyrian evidence, the two 
terms are used rather differently when the type and background of the sources 
are taken into account. The etinnu is especially mentioned in the royal corre- 
spondence of Sargon with his magnates, whereas the Selappdiu is mainly 
attested in legal documents from Assur and occurs also in letters from the 
temple sphere to the king (SAA 13 29 Le. 1; 161; 163). Since the latter term 
was established in Assur, it might be a question of local (linguistic) traditions 
rather than distinct professions. 


1009 ND 2728+ r. 11”. Note also the passage following the one mentioning the Xelappáiu in 
CTN 3 87 according to which two towers are to be built by “craftsmen” (ummánu, CTN 3 87 
r. 37). 

1010 Expressed with the phrase usse kararu, SAA 13 161:17’. 
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Presumably the architects, as assumed for the etinnus and other professional 
groups such as the goldsmiths (see Radner 1999a: 25-33), were organised in 
guild-like structures centred around family relationships. This is also based on 
the assumption that the career as an architect required an advanced education 
and that the necessary skills were usually passed on from father to son. Although 
this is primarily because they are well represented in the texts from the private 
archives of Assur, it is striking that comparatively many architects are known 
also with their father's name. Apart from scholarly professions, including 
scribes, as well as craftsmen such as goldsmiths, such an affiliation is in most 
cases omitted from the texts when they mention Neo-Assyrian individuals iden- 
tified by a title, especially by an official one. A possibly case which reflects 
the Xelappaiu's close ties, by profession and kinship, is the architect Adad- 
kurbanni. He is said in a legal document dating to the year 780 or 770 to be 
the son of La-qepu (Edubba 10 8:2-3), who in return is possibly identical with 
the architect La-qepu who acted as a witness in the year 817 (CTN 2 2 r. 20-21). 
Their close ties are also reflected by the fact that many architects witnessed legal 
transactions jointly, with the chief architect and an architect occasionally acting 
together (SAAB 5 39 r. 8, 9). It also happened that the chief architect witnessed 
legal transactions involving an architect, such as the chief architect [...]i who 
was a witness when Qurdi-Gula bought a slave (SAAB 9 127:7-9). Assuming 
that we are dealing with guild-like structures, we may identify the chief architect 
with the profession's master who was regarded as the overall administrator 
and representative of the architects. Although we lack any proof, it is highly 
likely that the chief architect was recruited from among the architects. !?!! 

The excellent skills of the Selappaiu suggest that he was a comparatively 
privileged man in Assyrian society, as noted by Jakob for the Middle Assyrian 
Salimpaju.'!?!? As to the Neo-Assyrian period, this is indicated by the fact that 
the Selappaiu is once recorded as a recipient of [x] amount of wine (CTN 1 4 
r. 9). His ration, together with that of the ironsmith recorded in the same wine 
list, is qualified as “additional” (tisabu); the implications of this are unknown. 
According to an account of donkeys, architects were apparently provided with 
four dead (or old?) donkeys;!?? the background or purpose of this action, 
however, remains unclear (ND 2451:22). Notwithstanding the architect's rather 
privileged status, they—together with smiths and carpenters—seem to have 
been used for the harvesting of ma 'uttu(-land) of the palace, as indicated by 


1011 Note therefore the chief architect Nabü-dürt (SAAB 5 39 r. 8, 641*) who is possibly 
identical with the architect Nabti-dir-maki (SAAB 5 35 r. 22, 629*/625*); see Cancik, PNA 2/11 
823 s.v. Nabû-dūrī 5. and Nabü-dür-maki 2. 

1012 Jakob 2003: 462-3, cf. already Freydank 1985: 363. 

1013 The donkeys are specified with BE which either refers to mitu (read US), “dead”, or labiru 
(read TIL), “old”. The former, which is more likely, was assumed by the editor (Postgate 1974: 
376-7). 
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the administrative document CTN 3 87 (r. 33-6). Their treatment as craftsmen 
among other craftsmen is also reflected in administrative documents from 
Nineveh and Kalhu where they are listed together with other skilled profession- 
als (SAA 7 19:6; ND 2728+ r. 11”). The document from Nineveh (together 
with SAA 7 13) also reveals their organisation via the palace. In addition, 
contingents of architects seem to have been kept by the governors, as suggested 
by the five architects of the governor of Kalhu mentioned in a letter probably 
written by Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur (SAA 1 95 r. 1-2). Also Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a, appointed as organiser and supervisor of the establishment of 
Kalhu as the new imperial capital, was provided with architects (SAA 12 83 
r. 4). The architects’ temporary engagement in individual cities is perhaps also 
reflected when they are said to be “in Kummuhu" (ND 2451:22). Their occa- 
sional description as “from Kalhu” (Adad-kurbanni in Edubba 10 8:2-3), 
“from the Inner City” (VAT 19510:3), and possibly also “(from) the town of 
Ku[...]" (VAT 21000 r. 30-31”), however, may rather refer to their geograph- 
ical origin or administrative background. This possibly also implies kinship 
structures, which in the case of Assur is confirmed by the numerous references 
to architects in documents found in that city. 


19.3 The rab urasi, the rab urasani and the urasu (chief mason and mason) 


The term urásu occurs first in texts dating to the second half of the second 
millennium (Middle Assyrian, Nuzi) and later appears in Neo-Assyrian and Late 
Babylonian sources (in the latter case as urasu). The terms etymology is debated 
but it may be of Hurrian origin.!?!4 First, urasus were defined as “städtische 
Beamte" who were active in the field of construction," ^ or as “Arbeitsleiter” 
(AHw 1428). In his article about the urasu, Ahmad (1987-8: 60) similarly 
described the urasu as an “overseer concerned with building operations". In the 
meantime it became clear that the urasus were recruited from the lower levels 
of society and were to be understood as corvée workers and brick masons.!?!6 
In the Neo-Assyrian period and later there is also a rab urasi, a “foreman of the 
corvée workers" or a “chief mason”, and we also find a single reference to an 
ummán urási, a “master of corvée workers" or a “master of brick masons”, 
written um-man ú-ra-si (SAA 7 154 11 15”). As to the Neo-Assyrian attestations 


1014 Parpola 1983a: 267 (with reference to K. Deller), arguing against Postgate's proposal that 
urasu (as “warrasu) may be related to the term ursütu (“deposit”). 

1015 Klauber 21968: 103, fn. 1. This was based on a misinterpretation of the urasu mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASSurnasirpal II (see tables below), where it is said that urasu(-work) was 
imposed upon the conquered cities, i.e. that they had to deliver work force but not that urasus 
were appointed there as authorities. Cf. Postgate (1995a: 3), arguing against Forrer's idea that 
urasus were sub-governors. 

1016 Note, however, that already Deller (1966: 194) expressed the “vague notion of a profes- 
sion engaged in building operations”. 
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of urasu, it is written (LÚ/LÚ*).ú-ra-si, while the rab urdsi or rab urasani 
appears as LU.GAL-ii-ra-si and LU.GAL-i-ra-sa-ni. From a Neo-Assyrian 
letter (SAA 13 145 r. 1) we learn of the abstract term urasitu (LU"=.ii-ra-su-til), 
translated as “brick masonry” or “corvée work”.!?!? In the following para- 
graphs the urdsu and its related titles are translated “(brick) mason” and so on 
since such work appears to have been central to the urdsu’s activities. 

The rab urasi ša Libbali is said to be in charge of the brick masons in a 
broken royal ritual text (SAA 20 55:26). rab urdsis without further qualifica- 
tion are attested in two letters: a fragmentary letter from the reign of Sargon 
mentions him together with the men (LÜ.ERIM) of the city of Nampigi (SAA 1 
185:5). In a broken letter dating to the 7 century, the king is informed that the 
sender (name lost) issued an order concerning the rab urasi (SAA 13 7:1”); we 
do not learn anything about the contents of this order. Another person supervis- 
ing the brick masons apparently was the ummán urasi (“expert of the (brick) 
masons”) listed as recipient of [x] sheep for consumption in a banquet account. !?!* 

It is clear from the urdsu’s repeated occurrence especially in letters but also 
in other documents that they were construction workers deployed on building 
projects of the Assyrian state and employed at palace gates (StAT 2 252:10— 
11”), at city gates (CTN 2 193:4), in city centres (CTN 2 193 r. 18), and at 
temples (SAA 5 294:1^, if restored correctly). Furthermore, we learn from a 
letter of Sargon addressed to 100 brick masons that they had just finished their 
work in Dur-Sarrukin (SAA 1 25:2), and we also encounter brick masons to 
be deployed in Assur (SAA 1 77 r. 2; 148 r. 7^). As to their precise function, 
they seem to have been engaged in the preparation and glazing of bricks. In a 
broken administrative document they are listed along with 400 prepared bricks 
(ND 2705:2). According to a letter from Urdu-ahhe&u to the king (Assurbani- 
pal), the king of Babylon (Sama-Sumu-ukin) had given order that the urdsu 
should glaze baked bricks for the enclosure of Esagil (SAA 13 168 r. 13), while 
glazed bricks are mentioned in a broken letter also referring to the urdsus 
(SAA 16 204:8^). In a letter of the scholar Mar-Issar, the masons are once more 
associated with the glazing and the gilding of burnt bricks, though it remains 
unclear whether they did this here themselves or not.!°!° Otherwise, it is stated 
in the letter to the governor of Kalhu that bricks were to be glazed at the city 
quay and, afterwards, probably to be taken by the masons.!?”?? This suggests 
that they were not only glazing bricks themselves but were also responsible for 
their transport (and probably their subsequent laying). The urasu's involvement 


1017 For the translations of urasu as “corvée worker" see CAD U/W 208-9; for urasu as 


"brick mason” see HAD 130. 

1018 SAA 7 154 ii 15°. The [x] "Sa" É-US-u-re in line ii 16^ is rather a separate entry. 

1019 SAA 10 368 r. 9’, for the letter's background see Parpola 1983a: 276-8. 

1020 CTN 2 193 r. 18; the reading [L]Ú.ú'-ra-se li-ši-'ú?", though, is uncertain and Postgate 
states that it is also possible to read LU.MA.LAH, SE li-Si-u (Postgate 1973: 192). 
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in the supply of materials for construction works is also indicated by other 
letters. According to a letter of the governor of Assur to the king (Sargon), it 
was arranged by the mayors, the urasus and the elders that the urasus of the 
Inner City should supply beams as a replacement for broken beams, for the 
wood store for the iron brazier in the palace of the Inner City (SAA 1 77 r. 2). 
Similarly, the masons together with the “sons of the bought (slaves)” are 
referred to as suppliers of materials (for construction) for the Inner City.!??! 
As to the recruitment of urasus, we learn from the inscriptions of ASSurnasirpal 
that he imposed (the supply of) labourers (urasu) together with tribute and 
taxes upon conquered lands,!022 though this term does not occur in similar pas- 
sages of inscriptions of the succeeding kings. The urdsus’ engagement via the 
ilku-system is clear from a broken conveyance document from Assur. A certain 
Bél-mutaqqin, apparently obliged to deliver urasus for construction works in 
the Inner City, bought people to provide the required workforce.!° Brick 
masons qualified as “of Kutha” (SAA 13 166:18) and “of Libbali” (SAA 1 
77 r. 2; StAT 2 120:6 —7^) were apparently recruited from these geographical 
areas or rather administrative domains. Otherwise, urdsus are (if restored 
correctly) recorded together with “bitumen workers" in an administrative 
document and are said to “give (i.e. perform) work" (dullu tadànu) in the 
house of the deputy treasurer.'?^ From a broken letter written to the king 
(Esarhaddon) we learn that the need for urasu was also covered by the deploy- 
ment of kallapus (SAA 16 90:6”). Usually translated as “outrider”, recent 
attempts to interpret this title have tried to show that it denotes a particular type 
of soldier, either a foot-soldier (Postgate 2000a: 104—5) or an un-armoured 
cavalry member (Fales 2009a: 92-3). However, the urasus usually were not 
skilled specialist workers, as was the case with the ummán urasi (SAA 7 154) 
but included manpower recruited from different spheres via the i/ku-system for 
temporary commitments.!??^ This is also evident from a letter of Nabü-musesi 
according to which the king (Esarhaddon) is informed that the temple weavers 
are doing masonry duty (urasütu) (SAA 13 145 r. 1). Regarding the urasu's 
association with “sons of the female palace servants” (SAA 177 r. 2), “sons 


1021 SAA 1 148 r. 7’. In both letters (SAA 1 77 and 148) the task of supplying materials 
(for repair works) is expressed with the phrase batqu kasaru, cf. section 14.6 The rab batqi (“chief 
of repairs"). 

1022 RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 ii 90, 100; cf. A.0.101.19:99. 

1023 StAT 2 120:6 —7'. According to CTN 2 193 it seems that a certain Kisir-Aššür had to 
provide urasus for the work in the city centre (CTN 2 193 r. 18). 

104 CTN 3 90:9-10. For the bitumen workers it is restored 'LÜ*"'.gi-'ru'-te" in line 10, 
rendering a term which is otherwise not attested but may refer to giru (“bitumen”), see Dalley 
and Postgate 1984: 154. Also the letter SAA 10 368, bearing a reference to the urasus, deals with 
the transport of bitumen (kupru). 

105 For the Neo-Babylonian period Jursa (1995: 121, fn. 234) defines the urasu as “Fron- 
dienstarbeiter". 
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of bought (slaves)” (SAA 1 148 r. 7”), workmen (sabò, SAA 1 185:5; CTN 2 
193:4) and, if restored correctly, bitumen workers (CTN 3 90:10), it is all the 
more clear that they were dependent labourers. In contrast to the workmen 
recruited for construction works and military service, they were specifically 
employed for construction works and for the supply of material for construc- 
tion works. 'The royal letter SAA 1 25, addressed to 100 masons, suggests 
that they were organised in groups comprising 100 individuals, possibly super- 
vised by a rab urasi/urasani. Although we lack any clear indication, it is likely 
that the previously discussed etinnus and Selappdius had urasi at their disposal 
(see also p. 413 fn. 992). 


20 CARPENTERS 


The title naggaru is a Sumerian loanword (NAGAR) known already in Old 
Akkadian texts. It designates professionals skilled in the manufacture of 
wooden items and is usually translated as “carpenter”. The chief carpenter (rab 
naggari) is not attested before the Neo-Assyrian period and the term continues 
to be in use in the Neo-Babylonian period.'©”° In the Neo-Assyrian sources the 
title is usually written (LÜ/LÜ*).NAGAR, but it occurs once with the syllabic 
writing LU*.na-gi-ri (ND 2760:17^). The rab naggári is written (LÜ/LÜ*). 
GAL-NAGAR and, if restored correctly, GAL-NAGAR.[MES]. As to special- 
ised carpenters, the “cartwright” (naggar mugirri), the “wagon-maker” (naggar 
tallakti) and the “axe-maker” (naggar pasi) are attested in Neo-Assyrian 
texts.!??” Among the comparatively frequent references to the cartwright we 
find the writings LU*.NAGAR-GIS.mu-gir/gir-ri, (LÜ/LÜ*).NAGAR-mu-gir, 
LÜ*.NAGAR-GIS.UMBIN.MES, LÜ.NAGAR-UMBIN, NAGAR.GIGIR and 
possibly NAGAR-GIS.[GIGIR]. The wagon-maker is only attested once, with 
the writing LUNNAGAR-GIS.tal-lak.MES. The single axe-maker attested in 
Neo-Assyrian sources is written LU*.NAGAR-pa-a-si (SAA 5 71:5-7). As to 
other professionals concerned with wood, in a letter of Tab-sil-ESarra, governor 
of Assur, and the chief Na'di-ilu to the king cutters (of wood) are sent to the 
city of Luriste to cut timber (SAA 1 98:11: LU*.na-ki-su-te). The term nakisu 
usually refers to cutters of meat, hence butchers, who are discussed in section 
4.2.2 Butchers and cutters. Jakob (2003: 442-3) examined the Middle Assyr- 
ian records dealing with carpenters, but the Neo-Assyrian evidence has not 
previously been discussed. 


1026 CAD N/1 112-14 s.v. naggaru; cf. AHw 710 s.v. nagaru(m). 

107 CAD cites attestations of carpenters concerned with boats, doors, wagons, chariots, statues 
and figurines (CAD N/1 113-4 b.1—4^); cf. Jakob (2003: 450-2) on the Middle Assyrian evi- 
dence. 
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Chief carpenters occur twice as witnesses. The chief carpenter Qali is attested 
as a witness in the reign of AsSür-nerari V (StAT 3 10 r. 22), and his colleague 
Saiadu witnessed a legal transaction in the reign of Esarhaddon where he is 
listed after the treasurer (SAA 6 265 r. 6). Carpenters witnessing legal transac- 
tions are attested in texts from 8"- and 7"-century Kalhu,!?? 7™-century 
Nineveh,'!?? and 7"-century Assur.'°°° As active parties to legal transactions, 
carpenters are attested as debtors of silver. The carpenter Nür-Samas owed 
4 shekels of silver to Issar-nadin-ahhé (KAN 4 39:4-5) and the cartwright 
Giritu owed 8 1⁄4 minas of silver to the smith Tuqiinu-éres (SAA 14 169:3). 
Both transactions date from the reign of Assurbanipal. Possible evidence for 
the carpenter's involvement in trading enterprises is provided by a record of 
silver amounts from Assur where an unnamed carpenter is listed along with 
1 34 shekels (of silver) (StAT 1 47 11 37; cf. 48 r. 3”). In another document from 
Assur a cartwright is listed along with 30 shekels (of silver) of income (Radner 
2016 1.52:2), the background though remains unclear. Other occurrences of 
carpenters concerned with amounts of silver are found in administrative docu- 
ments from Nineveh. The chief carpenter Padi is listed alongside [x] amount 
of silver owed to the province of Si'immé, represented by its deputy (governor) 
Sime-ila.!?! The entry for the cartwright [...]bi? along with [x] amount of 
silver and 50 (emaru of) barley rations in another, broken administrative list 
from Nineveh (SAA 7 39 Y 7^) might bear a similar background and possibly 
records [...]bi? as a debtor of silver and grain. 

We learn from a broken conveyance document from Burmarina of a carpen- 
ter, Sepi’, who acted as a joint seller of an unknown commodity (TSF 5:2). As 
to properties owned by carpenters, we encounter the carpenter of the domain 
of the crown prince as owner of a house (in Assur) adjoining that being sold 
to the brewer [Ahu]-le”i, also a member of the crown prince's household 
(StAT 1 23:5^). Another reference to a house owned by a carpenter is possibly 
found in an early text from Guzana according to which 4 donkeys therein are 
mustered (TH 39:10). However, the “house” here could also refer to the 
domain of the carpenter, instead of a building owned by the carpenter. In an 
administrative record from 8"-century Sibaniba carpenters are listed along 
with two estates possibly provided to them by the state (via the provincial 


1028 8th century: Gir-Aia (CTN 2 43 r. 19), Zili (CTN 2 91 Le. 37, cartwright). 7^ century: 
Pushu (ND 3424 Le. 1). 

1029 R&manni-Adad (SAA 6 96 r. 9), Urdu-Inürta (SAA 6 244 r. 8^), Abdi (SAA 14 136 r. 5". 
Cartwrights: Babanu (SAA 6 124 r. 9). 

1030 Urdu-Aššūr (SAAB 9 124 t.e. 27), [...]-alik (SAAB 5 44 r. 3^), Nabü-sumu-iskun (SAAB 
5 58 r. 12”). Cartwrights: Issar-na'di (FNALD 17 r. 5), La-turammanni-Asstr (StAT 3 3 r. 26; 
18 Le. 33, without title). Cartwright of the temple: Gidgiddanu (VAT 10491 r. 67). 

1031 SAA 7 28 i 9. It is the phrase ina pani in i 6 which suggests that the silver (and other 
commodities) listed here are owed to the province Si'immé and not vice versa (Fales and Postgate 
1992: XX). 
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administration). The same entry also includes the reference to four ERIM.ME 
which presumably denote the number of workmen or soldiers the carpenters 
had to provide in return for usufruct of the two estates which therefore can be 
described as a sort of prebendary lands (Billa 85:16). 

If restored correctly, an unnamed chief carpenter is listed as a recipient of 
wine in a record from 8"-century Kalhu (CTN 3 122 r. 17”). In addition, an 
unnamed cartwright is provided with an unknown amount of wine according 
to a wine list dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III (CTN 3 145 r. iv 23). 
Although these instances suggest a palace connection, no carpenter is explicitly 
designated as a member of the royal household; in contrast, there are single 
attestations of a carpenter of the domain of the crown prince (StAT 1 23:5”) 
and of a temple carpenter (Gidgiddanu, VAT 10491 r. 6^). The royal household 
prevailed over these skilled men, regardless of their current affiliation. Since 
their employment was controlled by the palace, it is not surprising that we hear 
of carpenters who were sent to the palace by royal order. This is the case with 
the carpenters of the temple-enterers Iddin-ahi and Ina-qibi-Bel sent to the king 
by the Babylonian scholar Rāši-ili (SAA 13 177:10). Similarly, the axe-maker 
Simki-Aia from Damascus was sent to the king, accompanied by a messenger, 
by the chief cupbearer Na'di-ilu (SAA 5 71:5-7). While cartwrights among 
other craftsmen may have been brought from Assur to Kalhu under the aegis 
of Nergal-apil-kümü'a in the course of the establishment of the new capital in 
the reign of A&surnasirpal II (SAA 12 82:5; 83 r. 4),!??? an increased use of 
carpenters in construction works for the new imperial capital Dur-Sarrukin is 
indicated by the correspondence of Sargon. In a letter of Bel-liqbi, governor of 
Supat, to the king, the sender gives reasons (escape and illness) for the dimin- 
ished number of carpenters of his who were brought to Dur-Sarrukin, as ordered 
by the king (SAA 1 179 r. 13). Also from another letter to Sargon (sender lost) 
we learn that carpenters (together with potters) should have been provided by 
sheikhs for their work in Dur-Sarrukin (SAA 15 280:14^), but the sheikhs did 
not agree to this. Apart from these central places of action, Tab-sil-ESarra, 
governor of Assur, reports on carpenters who insisted on doing their work in 
the city Sapirrutu located in the province Suhu on the middle Euphrates (SAA 1 
96:6, r. 7). 

As to the different types of wood the carpenters worked with, the letter of 
Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, to the king refers not only to carpenters but 
also to stakes (ziqpu) (SAA 1 96 r. 1). In a broken proverb cited in a Babylo- 
nian letter of Bél-iqiSa to Sargon kindling wood (gibillu) is mentioned along 
with a carpenter (SAA 17 27 r. 14—15), and the governor of Supat, Bel-liqbi, 


1032 The recruitment of professionals from Assur in this context may be indicated by a broken 
passage of one of the exemplars of the decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a (SAA 12 
83:6”), see also Radner 1999a: 11-2. 
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refers to gumakilu-wood (GIS.gu-ma-ki-li) in a letter also dealing with the com- 
mitment of his carpenters (SAA 1 179 r. 13, 20). According to Neo-Assyrian 
sources they created wooden (offering) pipes for the gods Adad and Babu, as 
is evident from a letter of the priest Taqi8a to the temple steward Aššur-šarru- 
usur (SAA 13 40:13). Furthermore, they (together with the engravers) are said 
to have finished their work on (presumably wooden) divine statues which are 
now waiting to be overlaid with gold (SAA 10 349:21). Also in an inscription 
of Esarhaddon about the refurbishment of divine statues for Babylon, selected 
carpenters are, together with other skilled craftsmen including the goldsmiths, 
said to have been employed by the king in the workshop (bet mumme) of 
ASSur.!??? Specific items manufactured by carpenters, judging by their titles, 
include carts, wagons and axes. As for the distinction between the naggar 
mugirri and the naggar tallakti, I assume that the former manufactured the 
wooden parts (wheels and vehicle body) of war chariots and the latter of heav- 
ler vehicles for other purposes such as transport (cf. CAD T 99 s.v. tallaktu 4). 
A naggar pasi is also attested in Middle Assyrian sources and was, in contrast 
to the translation given here (following HAD 82), interpreted as a carpenter 
whose primary tool was an axe to prepare wood for covering palace walls 
(according to MARV 2 17: 99-100, Jakob 2003: 452). Although one cannot 
rule out the informative Middle Assyrian reference, it would nevertheless be 
exceptional for pasu in this context to denote the instrument of his craft rather 
than its product, also because one would expect other types of carpenters to 
work with the help of axes. Moreover, it seems plausible that the manufacture 
of wooden shafts of axes (and other tools and weapons) necessitated a special- 
ised craftsman, so I retain here the translation “axe-maker”. Apart from 
manufacturing new objects and assisting in construction work (for instance, in 
Dur-Sarrukin), repair works were another task of carpenters, as is clear from a 
letter of Mannu-ki-Libbali of Tu£han to the treasurer(?). The sender complains 
about the lack of supervisory officials to guard the smiths, carpenters and other 
craftsmen who should clean and repair military equipment (ZTT 22:10). 

On account of their professional concerns, the carpenters are recurrently 
associated with a few other types of craftsmen in particular. In a fragment of a 
letter from Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, to the king, carpenters and archi- 
tects are mentioned (SAA 1 95:9”). In the decree of the appointment of Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a architects are enumerated immediately after the carpenters 
(SAA 12 82:5; 83 r. 4). Apart from being associated with architects, carpenters 
particularly occur alongside smiths (including goldsmiths). The carpenter 
Remanni-Adad is listed after the chief goldsmith Hambi in the witness list of 
a conveyance document (SAA 6 96 r. 8, 9). In a legal document from Assur 


1033 RINAP 4 48 r. 81. For a discussion of the bèt mumme of the Assur Temple and the crafts- 
men (ummánu) working therein see Menzel (1981 I: 287) and Radner (1999a: 36). 
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the carpenter Urdu-Aššūr precedes the smith Urdu-Aššur in the witness list 
(SAAB 9 124 t.e. 27, 28). Another witness list, headed by the carpenter Issar- 
na'di, records two smiths.'??# Furthermore, the cartwright Giritu does business 
with the smith Tuqūnu-ēreš (SAA 14 169:2, 3). Also in the lexical list from 
Huzirina this strong association of the carpenters with smiths is confirmed: the 
(broken) section dealing with the carpenters (including the chief carpenter) is 
followed by a section listing different types of smiths (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 
1-12”). Carpenters together with goldsmiths and a few other craftsmen are said 
to have been employed in the workshop of Assur by Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 48 
r. 81). In a letter of Bel-liqbi, governor of Supat, to the king, the sender reports 
about what Abattu, cartwright of Bel-Sarru-usur, and the smith Qanni, in the 
service of the same man, told him (broken) (SAA 1 179 r. 21—22). The strong 
association of carpenters with smiths is clearly based on their related tasks and 
their involvement in the manufacture of the same objects such as chariots and 
statues. 

In the letter SAA 15 280 carpenters were demanded from the sheikhs in 
order to command Samarians stationed in Dur-Sarrukin. Similarly, Tab-sil- 
Esarra, governor of Assur, asked for 50 out of 100 Itu'eans of the governor of 
Arrapha stationed in Sibtu to be brought to Assur “to serve” (ina pani uzuzzu) 
the carpenters.!??? As skilled craftsmen, carpenters were in demand to instruct 
and guard unskilled (or differently trained) men, including deportees. They are 
occasionally referred to as skilled men, ummdnu, in everyday documents such 
as the two aforementioned letters to the king (Sargon).!” Furthermore, [x] 
cartwrights and four wagon-makers are among other professionals listed prob- 
ably as “additional craftsmen(?)" (ND 2728+ Le. 1: [LÜ.um-ma]-ni tar-di-tii) 
on the reverse of another record (ND 2728+ r. 10^, 12^). Note also the witness 
list, mentioning the carpenter Nabü-Sumu-iskun, which is headed by the rab 
ummáni Sangi-Issar (SAAB 5 58 r. 107, 125). 

Apart from their professional engagements, carpenters had to fulfil state 
service in the context of which they are rather referred to as workmen (or 
soldiers). Hence, the carpenter Za[...]tu who is counted as one out of 31 
LÜ*.ERIM.MES in a record from Guzana may have been recruited as man- 
power (TH 114 r. 10^). Similarly, carpenters had to provide manpower, either 
in person or by a substitute, in return for having land at their disposal (Billa 
85:16). In general it seems that the carpenters fulfilled state service especially 
by harvesting activities. According to the account of ilkakate payments made 


1034 FNALD 17 r. 5, 7-8; cf. the witness list of StAT 3 18 which records two smiths and 
Làa-turamanni-As&ür, to be identified with the homonymous cartwright in StAT 3 3 r. 26 who is 
also accompanied by smiths (including blacksmiths and goldsmiths). 

1035 SAA 1 97 r. 10^; cf. the letter fragment SAA 1 95 where Itu'eans and 22 (out of 30) 
carpenters are mentioned too. 

1036 SAA 15 280:14°: LÜ*.um-ma-ni; SAA 1 179 r. 18: LU*.UM.ME.A.MES. 
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by the treasurer of Arbail to the palace, carpenters were engaged as harvesters 
for ma'uttu(-land) of the palace together with other craftsmen such as smiths 
and architects (CTN 3 87 r. 34). In another record from contemporary Kalhu, 
possibly with similar background, the carpenters are recorded as harvesters of 
the town Nirgi; they were also obliged to give barley rations and straw as an 
audience gift (ndmurtu), as was done by their fathers and grandfathers (CTN 3 
90:13). Possibly related to this issue is another reference to carpenters in an 
account of barley rations from 8"-century Kalhu. Here “one town (of) the car- 
penters” is recorded as having handed over 300 out of 12,800 emaru of grain 
rations to the treasury of the granary master of the land of Birtu (ND 2791:6’). 
Like in the text from Sibaniba, the carpenters might have had land at their 
disposal for the benefit of which they had to hand in part of their crop yield 
(instead of providing man power). In addition, the four donkeys in the “house” 
of the carpenter, which are said to be mustered, might refer to another obliga- 
tory contribution made by a carpenter (or a contingent of carpenters) to the 
army (TH 39:10). 


21 MAKERS OF BOW AND ARROWS 


The term sasinnu (zazinnu) is first attested in Old Akkadian texts and is 
interpreted as “maker of bows and arrows”.!°7 In the Neo-Assyrian sources 
it is written (LÜ/LÜ*).ZADIM, ZADIM-ni (SAA 14 97:5), LÜ*.sa-si-nu 
(SAA 14 271 r. 11^) and also za-zi-ni (in a Babylonian letter).'* In Neo- 
Assyrian the sasinnu is often qualified depending on whether he specialised in 
the manufacture of either bows or arrows. Hence we encounter the sasin qasáti 
(*bow-maker"), with the writings LU“.ZADIM-BAN.(ME), LÜ*.ZADIM. 
(MES)-GIS.BAN.MES and LU.ZADIM-GIS.BAN.(TAG.GA).MES, the 
sasin ussi (“arrow-maker”), written LU.ZADIM-GIS.GAG.TLMES and 
LÜ*.ZADIM-GAQG.TI, and the sasin siltahi (also “arrow-maker”), written 
LU.ZADIM-GIS.GAG.TAG.GA.MES.'® The latter only occurs in the lexical 
lists. Also, the rab sasinni, written (LU/LU*).GAL-ZADIM, is attested in Neo- 
Assyrian texts. 


1057 CAD S 191-2; cf. AHw 1032. 

1038 SAA 17 199 r. 3”. The sasinnu is not to be confused with the zadimmu, either written 
(LU).ZA.DIM but also LÜ.ZADIM. Since after the Ur III period it mainly appears in lexical lists 
(CAD Z 10), the reading of LÜ.ZADIM as sasinnu is assured for the Neo-Assyrian period. 

1039 CAD Q 147-54 s.v. qastu; CAD U/W 289 s.v. Gen (ussu); CAD S/I 448—50 s.v. šiltāhu 1. 
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As a witness the sasinnus (including a rab sasinni and a sasin gasati) occur 
in documents from 8"-century Assur,!?? 7“-century Assur, III! and 7*-century 
Nineveh.!?? As to sasinnus attested as active parties to legal transactions, 
Inurti, Remü'a and Sép-Issar, sasinnus of the governor of Kalhu, owe five 
emaru of barley to Aššur and Nabû (ND 5452:3-5). Also, Tuqün-Issar, bow- 
maker of A&&ur, owes 30 shekels of silver in the reign of Assurbanipal and 
therefore gives his servant Nabü-nadin-ahi as a pledge (SAA 14 97:4-5). 
Ilumma-lidgul, attested as sasinnu in Radner 2016 I.11, invests in a business 
enterprise (Radner 2016 I.35; amount of invested silver is lost). With regard to 
purchases, the rab sasinni Issar-Sarru-ibni is recorded as a seller in a broken 
legal document (SAA 14 459:1) and the sasinnu Ulülaiu occurs as a seller of 
land on another broken tablet (SAA 14 140:2). Otherwise, we learn that the 
sasinnu [...]-ASSir owned a house (in Assur) adjoining one sold in the reign 
of Assurbanipal (StAT 3 69:8). Possibly also the sasinnu Ilumma-lidgul is 
attested as an owner of a house next to the one being sold (in Assur), assuming 
that the man bearing the same name is identical with him (Radner 2016 1.8:6). 

Similar to other types of craftsmen, the majority of the evidence from legal 
transactions indicates that the sasinnus were particularly well-established in 
Assur, where they were presumably related to the temple sphere. While this is 
certainly owed in part to the uneven distribution of sources, their association 
with Assur and thus with the temple sphere is supported by the fact that a rab 
sasinni is only attested in Assur. Furthermore, the bow-maker Tuqün-Issar is 
qualified as “of Assur" (SAA 14 97) and an account of barley rations from the 
A&&ur Temple bears an entry for the sasinnu [...]-bélu-usur who was provided 
with one emaru of barley (StAT 2 2:8). On the other hand, different types of 
sasinnus are also attested as recipients of wine in lists from 8"-century Kalhu. 
This is true for Nabü-Sumu-lesir who occurs in a fragment of a wine list (CTN 3 
125 r. 1) and is possibly identical with a homonymous man recorded in another 
broken wine list (CTN 3 133 1 7). In both entries the given amount of wine is 
lost. Otherwise, we learn of a group of bow-makers (sasin qasati) receiving 
two qñ of wine (CTN 3 145 r. iii 12), and an Elamite bow-maker (sasin gasati) 
provided with [x] amount of wine (CTN 3 145 r. iv 13). From the reign of 
Sargon we learn of an unspecified group of sasinnus who received one situ of 
bread or beer (CTN 1 35 ii 19”). Apart from these rations of (food and) drink 
recorded and provided by the palace, a deployment of the sasinnu outside the 
temple sphere is also evident from a letter from TuShan from the late 7^ century. 
Here, the treasurer(?) receives a letter from the despairing Mannu-ki-Libbali 


1949 Nani (StAT 2 234 r. 11), Ahi-nasi (StAT 2 102 r. 7^), ASxür-&umu-iddina (SAAB 9 136 r. 19). 

1041 Issar-Sarru-ibni (SAAB 9 132 r. 10, rab sasinni), A&&ür-bel-ilani (StAT 2 284 r. 5), 
Ilumma-lidgul (Radner 2016 1.9 Le. 1), Ilumma-lidgul and Iqbi-Assür (Radner 2016 L.11 r. 5, 6), 
Atanha-ilu (StAT 2 81 b.e. 23). 

1042 A&&ür-Sarru-usur (SAA 14 271 r. 11-12”), Makkamé (SAA 6 97 r. 11, sasin gasati). 
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who is apparently left alone with all the skilled workmen including makers of 
bows and arrows, who are to clean and repair military equipment (ZTT 22:11). 
While these men presumably worked under the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Tušhan, three bow-makers who owed barley from the temple are qualified as 
“of the governor of Kalhu” (ND 5452:3-5). Although the temple of Assur 
seems to have been a relevant institution for the placement and organisation of 
bow-makers, especially within the Review Palace in the imperial capital and in 
the provincial domains bow-makers were employed in order to prepare military 
equipment. 

It is noteworthy that bow-makers (with or without further qualification) 
repeatedly occur alongside professionals concerned with textiles, leather and 
felt. This is the case in the wine list CTN 3 145 where they are mentioned next 
to weavers (including scarf weavers). In the bread or beer list CTN 1 35 bleach- 
ers and tanners are listed before the sasinnus and in the decree of appointment 
of Nergal-apil-kümü'a the bow-maker is listed before the weaver, the fuller 
and the scarf-weaver (SAA 12 83 r. 7). Similarly, weavers and tailors are 
enumerated immediately after the bow- and the arrow-makers in the letter of 
Mannu-ki-Arbail to the treasurer(?) (ZTT 22:11). Also in the lexical list from 
Huzirina the section listing the makers of bows and arrows is placed between 
the sections dealing with tanners and felt-workers (MSL 12 233 i(B) 177-287). 
These associations may be owed to the fact that the products of the makers of 
bows and arrows formed part of the soldier's outfit, and that also leather (for 
the quiver) and tendons were needed by the sasinnus.!9? A stronger association 
with their actual product is reflected in the lexical list from Nineveh, where the 
makers of bows and arrows are followed by the archers (MSL 12 238 r. iv 
6-11). The separate listing of an Elamite sasinnu in a wine list (CTN 3 145 
r. iv 13) indicates that specialists from the east were in particular in demand 
for the manufacture of bows for the Assyrian army. The present Elamite bow- 
maker may have been engaged for the royal equipment in particular. Whether 
there is any special significance in the fact that two sasinnus are said to be from 
Donkey-Driver Town (Ulülaiu in SAA 14 140:2, Aššūr-šarru-uşur in SAA 14 
271 r. 11-12”) remains open. 


22 SMITHS 


In Neo-Assyrian sources we find smiths without specification and smiths 
specialised in iron, copper, bronze, silver and gold, though the latter two seem 
to have been usually united under one profession. The basic Akkadian word 


1043 Cf. a passage in the Ugaritic epic of Aqhar where the material for the manufacture of a 
(composite-)bow, including wood, tendons, horn and reed, is listed (KTU 1.17 VI 20—23, in Jakob 
2003: 471). 
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for smith is nappáhu (Sumerian SIMUG), deriving from the verb napahu 
(“to blow, to hiss") and already attested in Old Akkadian texts. The titles 
attached to specialised smiths are compounds formed with nappahu and the 
type of metal in question. From the Neo-Assyrian sources we learn of the 
nappáh parzilli (ironsmith, LU.SIMUG-AN.BAR), ^ the nappáh eré (copper- 
smith, LU.SIMUG-URUDU),'!”" and the nappah siparri (bronze-smith, 
LU.SIMUG-UD.KA BAR). Similarly, the logographic writing LU.SIMUG- 
KUG.GI for “goldsmith” in Middle and Neo-Assyrian sources was used to be 
read nappah hurasi.!“ However, Parpola (1988b) established the reading 
sarrapu (LÜ.SIMUG.KUG.GI), deriving from the verb sarapu (“to refine") 
instead; ^" gold- and silversmiths were referred to by the same term.!™* Anal- 
ogous to that, the female gold- and silversmith was designated sarraptu.10? 
Parpola's proposal was adopted by Radner (1999a: 42—3) and Jakob (2003: 
446) and is followed here. Apart from the logographic writing LÜ.SIMUG. 
KUG.GI, we also encounter the Babylonian (from Old Babylonian onwards) 
writing KUG.DÍM for the goldsmith in Neo-Assyrian sources. Despite the use 
of the loanword kutimmu in Babylonian dialect (CAD K 608-9 s.v. kutimmu), 
it was suggested by Radner that LU.KUG.DIM may also be read sarrapu in 
Neo-Assyrian sources.!?9? Whether or not this is the case, both writings desig- 
nate the same profession. II! Apart from the copper-smith, all these different 
types of smiths are listed in a section of a lexical list dealing with smiths 
(MSL 12 233 ii(B) 5-12”). In addition to these specialisations, there is a 
“smith of the chariot" (nappáhu ša mugirri) of the household of the com- 
mander-in-chief attested in a broken legal document (StAT 1 46:9'—10^). As 


19^ The nappah parzilli is already attested in Middle Assyrian sources (Jakob 2003: 442). 
Note in particular the letter BATSH 4/1 16 from the 13" century (Jakob 2003: 444—5), which 
deals with the processing of iron. There are also two references to the Sa-parzillésu (“iron man”) 
in a broken administrative document (ND 2440 r. ii 7, 9). Like other ša-x-šu professions, they 
may have either processed, collected, transferred or supplied iron or commodities made of iron; 
see Radner 1999c: 120-6. 

195 Similar to the Sa-parzillésu (see fn. 1044), we find a single ša-eréšu (“copper man”) in 
the sources (SAA 14 430 r. 2). He is attested as a surety (urki 'u). 

1046 CAD NI 307-10 s.v. nappáhu and CAD NI 263-4 s.v. napáhu 1; cf. AHw 739 and 
Kinnier Wilson 1972: 64. 

1047 Parpola particularly based his conclusion on syllabic writings (SAA 11 222 r. 4, 13; OrNS 
37 8:3), see below. It is supported by the Syriac term sarrapa meaning “refiner of silver" and 
Hebrew sórep “gold- and silversmith” (see Parpola 1988b: 78-80). 

1048 To simplify matters the term is translated here as “goldsmith”. 

1049 Mullissu-taqisa, designated KUG.DIM (StAT 2 45:2), is the only female representative of 
this profession in the Neo-Assyrian sources. 

1050 Radner 19993: 42-3. Her suggestion is mainly based on the legal document StAT 1 22 
which gives both logographic writings. 

105! To simplify matters the few references to KUG.DIM/DIM are listed under the sarrapus 
below. Kwasman (2001—2: 222) did not agree with Radner's hypothesis and assumes that the 
kuttimmu was a “subcategory or professional speciality" related to the SIMUG.KUG.GI, in the 
light of StAT 1 22. Such a specialisation is by no means proven and does not seem very likely. 
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with other professional groups, we also find rab-x officials among the smiths: 
we learn of the “chief smith" or “master of smiths” (rab nappáhi) and the 
“chief goldsmith” or “master of goldsmiths" (rab sarrapi) from Neo-Assyrian 
sources; neither title is known to me from other periods.!?*? 

The title *chief smith" is written LÜ.GAL-SIMUG (StAT 3 14 r. 21; 
MSL 12 233 ii(B) 12^) and GAL-SIMUG.MES (StAT 3 35 i 8), and the title 
"chief goldsmith" is written (LU/LU*).GAL-SIMUG.KUG.GI, and once 
LÜ*.GAL-SIMUG.KUG.GI.MES (SAA 6 96 r. 8). With both titles a trans- 
lation “master of the (gold)smiths” may be more appropriate, judging by the 
occasional plural marker. For smiths without specification in Neo-Assyrian 
sources the logographic writings (LU/LU*).SIMUG and once LU.NIN.[A]. 
GAL (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 6’) are attested, while a fragment of a Babylonian 
letter bears the syllabic writing LÜ.nap-pa-h[a-ni] for the plural rendering 
nappahani of this professional title, if restored correctly.'?? Female smiths, as 
attested in an administrative record from Nineveh (SAA 7 24 r. 5), are written 
MÍ.SIMUG, nappáhtu. We find the logographic writings (LÜ/LÜ*).SIMUG- 
AN.BAR for the blacksmith (nappah parzilli), (LU/LU*).SIMUG-URUDU for 
the copper-smith (nappah erè) and (LU/LU*).SIMUG-UD.KA.BAR for the 
bronze-smith (nappah siparri). The writings of goldsmith in Neo-Assyrian 
sources are (LU/LU*).SIMUG.KUG.GI, (LU).KUG.DIM/DIM and once LÚ. 
KUG.GI.BÀN.DA in a lexical list (MSL 12 233 iB) 10^; also the shortened 
form (LU*).KUG is attested.!°4 In addition to these logographic writings, we 
find the syllabic writings sa-ra-pu (OrNS 37 8:3) and LÜ*.sa-rap-kás.2-[pi], 
apparently referring to the silversmith in particular (SAA 11 222 r. 4). 

For references to smiths without any specification, there are basically three 
possible explanations: either these are abbreviations of more precise titles, or 
they are used as generic terms, or they indeed refer to another type of smith. 
As to the majority of these references found in witness lists of legal records, 
there is nothing to be said against the possibility that they are just abbreviated 
designations. As a generic term, on the other hand, nappahu is for example 
possibly used in the section dealing with smiths in a lexical list of professional 
titles (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 5', 12”) and in the decree about the appointment of 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a where references to the goldsmith, the copper-smith and 


105? There seems to be also no rab kutimmi in Babylonian sources. 

1053 "Thus, the rab nappahani is an alternative rendering of the title “master of smiths”. 

1954 Deller (1985: 372) pointed to this shortened variant for the “goldsmith” by referring to 
the attestations in BaM 16 1 r. 13° (Aššür-husanni) and SAAB 9 114:3-4 (Sulmu-mat-A&ür) with 
a single KUG emended to KUG.DÍM' and KUG.GI! respectively. For a slightly revised comment, 
referring to possible traces of the GI in SAAB 9 114:3, see Deller et al. 1995: 100-1. However, 
the scribes of these texts indicate a tendency towards shortened writings in general. For instance, 
the cook is solely referred to with MU in Radner 2016 L.42:5 and BaM 16 1 r. 6-10” and 
the Selappdiu is simply referred to with Ze in Radner 2016 1.33:10); note the comment on that 
phenomenon in Radner 2016: 97 (comment to text no. 1.21). 
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the blacksmith follow (SAA 12 83 r. 5-6). In view of these two attestations, 
however, the possibility of separate types of smiths—possibly manufacturing 
more than one type of metal or concerned with simple repairs of metal objects— 
cannot be excluded. The fact that we learn of a chief goldsmith and a chief 
smith but do not have a reference to another type of smith indicates that the 
bronze-smiths, copper-smiths and blacksmiths could be subsumed under the 
generic term "smith", whereas the goldsmiths (and silversmiths) stand out from 
all the different types of smiths. This is supported by the document of a pur- 
chase of a kurhu-building by an unspecified smith from a goldsmith (StAT 3 
14) and corresponds to the fact that the goldsmiths were also distinct from the 
others in terms of their Neo-Assyrian title and their social status (see below). 
However, a distinction was apparently also made between an unspecified smith 
and a bronze-smith in the witness list of legal records (SAA 6 26 r. 5-6), and 
thus the indication of a distinct craft (also in terms of smiths with a broader 
spectrum of skills) is not out of the question. We may therefore conclude 
that in view of the Neo-Assyrian evidence all the aforementioned possibilities 
have their justification and it has to be decided individually in each case which 
possibility is more likely. 

The goldsmiths active in 7-century Assur were examined in detail by Radner 
in her monograph (StAT 1) about the archive of the goldsmiths (= archive N33, 
Pedersén 1986: 131—5). The other types of smiths attested in Neo-Assyrian 
sources have not yet been discussed in detail. Goldsmiths were closely related 
to the temple sphere in Assur and this seems to some extent to be true for other 
types of smiths. The following discussion gives an overview of the evidence 
for the smiths and focusses on their relationship with the palace. The tables 
below list all references to smiths, except for the smiths tied to property accord- 
ing to the Harran Census.!055 

The majority of smiths (including chief smiths), with or without specialisa- 
tion, are named in the witness lists of legal documents. We learn of smiths 
witnessing legal transactions from 8'h- and late 7-century Kalhu,!056 from 
8*- and 7-century Nineveh,'?” from Imgur-Illil (BT 101a r. 3, goldsmith 


1055 SAA 11 220i 6' (in sum seven bronze-smiths: Nasuh-ma[...], Me’isu, Il-lassu, Hunisa, 
Garida); t.e. ii 1, 3 (in sum 22 blacksmiths are listed here by name, preserved are Adad-Sallim, 
Sé’-hari). 

1056 9th or gh century: [...]lanipu? (Edubba 10 47 r. 8). 8!" century: Aššür-iqbi and the gold- 
smiths Marduk-aplu-iddina, Ubru-ahhé and [...]aia (Edubba 10 2 r. 3, 9-11); other goldsmiths: 
Ilu-eriba (Edubba 10 6 r. 4), Adad-ibni (Edubba 10 12 r. 24) and Zizi (CTN 2 57 r. 12). 8" or 
7 century: [...] (ND 3415 r. 12). 7" century: Adüni (ND 5447 r. 4-5, bronze-smith), Ahu-bani 
and Gula-etir (ND 5452 r. 1-3, 5469 r. 7-8, blacksmiths), Gallulu (ND 5447 r. 2, 5452:9, 5469 
r. 5, goldsmith, erroneously designated blacksmith in ND 5469). 

1057 Master of the goldsmiths: Hambi (SAA 6 96 r. 8). Smiths: Se 0 (SAA 6 26 r. 4), 
Sukkaia (SAA 14 442 r. 20) and Amru-Issar (SAA 14 214 r. 1). Goldsmiths: Nabû’a (SAA 6 65 
r. 11”), Nabü-remanni (SAA 6 163 r.10”), Urdu-Issar (SAA 6 164 r. 9), Abi-iasübu (SAA 14 104 
r. 11), Mannu-ka-Se’ (SAA 14 71 r. 5 and its envelope 70 r. 2), Nür-Sama& (SAA 14 53 r. 5’) 
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Qibit-ASSir) and from Dur-Katlimmu (BATSH 6 10 r. 8, goldsmith Sarru- 
na'di). The majority of smiths attested as a witness derives from Assur, either 
dating to the 8!" century,!95* or, more frequently, from the reign of Assurbanipal 
or later.!??? Out of the numerous legal transactions from 7"-century Assur wit- 
nessed by smiths, there are two which name ten and more goldsmiths. The first 
is a broken house sale document (StAT 1 22) witnessed by the master of gold- 
smiths, Issar-na'di, followed by 18 goldsmiths.!99? The second is a division of 
a paternal estate among seven sons of Sin-na'di, known to have been master of 
goldsmiths before Issar-na'di,' 6! and two sons of Sukkaia (AfO 32 42). The 
transaction is confirmed by the municipal authorities and the “entire ‘guild’ of 
the goldsmiths",!?99?? comprising the master of goldsmiths Issar-na'di and the 


xx= xx= xx= 


goldsmiths Aššūr-šumu-uşur, Aššūr-hussanni, Dindi, ASSiir-balassu-iqbi, Nabú- 
zeru-iddina, Qibit-AsSür, Aššūr-šī’i, Sulmu-màt-AXür, Qurdi-Gula and Gula- 
ereš.1065 Comparing the personal names listed in each of the two records, it does 
not escape the reader that there are many overlaps and it is from this 7"-century 
material that we gain quite a comprehensive picture about the business and fam- 
ily connections of the goldsmiths active in Assur (see Radner 1999a: 14—25). 
For these goldsmiths in 7'"-century Assur, whose business engagements are 
not discussed here in detail, Radner pointed out that they occur as active parties 


and [...] (SAA 14 287 r. 7^). Goldsmiths of the vizier: Ilumma-le'i and his son Süsia (SAA 6 19 
r. 7-8”). Bronzesmiths: Mannu-ki (SAA 6 26 r. 5), Hallabese (SAA 14 442 r. 14; 436 Le. 1), if 
he is identical with the homonymous smith attested in SAA 14 435:1-2. 

1058 Master of the smiths: [...]busu (StAT 3 14 r. 21). Master of goldsmiths: Lali and Silim- 
Aššūr (SEAT 3 32 r. 11^, 15”). Smiths: [...] (StAT 2 100 r. 95); Habbusu (StAT 3 5 r. 4”); Ahu- 
illika and Saddaiu (StAT 3 5 r. 5-6). Goldsmiths: [...]di, Bel?-[...]ni$e, Ku[...]meme and 
Dadida (StAT 3 36 r. 16-20). 

1059 Smiths: A&&ür-ballitanni (SAAB 5 22 r. 24); A&sür-ballit and Nabü'a (FNALD 17 r. 7-8); 
Urdu-Aššur (SAAB 9 124 t.e. 28); Zizi (SAAB 5 30 r. 24); A&&ür-resi-i881 (StAT 2 229 r. 3); 
Nabá'a (TIM 11 36 r. 6); Amar-ili (VAT 21534:3^); As&ür-iqbi and Summa-ilani (StAT 3 18 
r. 19, 23); Summa-AXür, Nabü-mudammiq, Quni, Ahülamma and Ahu-lamur (StAT 3 3 r. 33, 
34, 35); Sin-ahu-iddina and A&sür-Sumu-ka"'in (StAT 2 214 r. 6, 7; 215 r. 4, 5); Aia-&arru-ibni 
(George 2010 no. 5 r. 3). Goldsmiths: Aššür-hussanni (BaM 16 1 r. 13”); Nabd-zéru-iddina 
(SAAB 5 27:18); Abu-ballit (BaM 16 2 r. 16); [...] (StAT 2 271 r. 9°); Musallim-Assür 
(StAT 3 3 r. 27); Mannu-ki-ASStr and [...] (KAN 4 22 r. 25, t.e. 10°); Silim-Assür (VAT 9767 
r. 4^). Blacksmiths: Sép-Sarri (StAT 3 3 r. 12). Many of the smiths listed here are also attested 
elsewhere, though without title (see tables below). 

1060 StAT 1 22 r. 6-13: Ax&ür-&umu-usur, Aššūr-šaddûni, Qibīt-Aššūr, A&&ür-&i'i, Sulmu-mat- 
Aššūr, Ahülamma, AsSür-kurubsunu, Nabütu, Nabi-Sumu-ka”'in, Tarditu-AsSür, AsSür-bessunu, 
Nabü-mu&esi, Nabü-kenu-(e)riba, Kakkussu, Kisir-Assür, Eriba-A&sür, La-qepu and Mudammiq- 
A&&ür. 

1061 In an Aramaic document Sin-na'di is designated bon ’glh, presumably referring to 
Akkadian hazan-ekallate which is otherwise not attested. Radner (1999a: 16, fn. 51) interpreted 
it as a synonym for his well-known title “mayor of the Assur Gate” (hazan-bāb-Aššūr). 

10 AfO 32 42 r. 27-28. qinnu is here translated as “guild” (viz. Deller and Millard 1985: 
49-50, followed by Radner 1999a: 33). 

1065 These personal names are listed after the section containing the reference to their “guild”; 
many of these are known from other documents and that is why they can be identified as gold- 
smiths. 
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to sales of property and slaves,!°“ but are mainly engaged in silver loans, 065 


and in trading enterprises.'° As for the active involvement of other kinds of 
smiths in legal transactions, they are attested as sellers of slaves,1%%7 and of 
houses, as is once the case with the smith Nabü-nadin-ahhe who sells a house 
jointly (SAAB 5 33:14). The smith Nabi-ballit bought a kurhu-building for 70 
minas of copper from the goldsmith Eriba-[...].!?“" An administrative document 
from Nineveh records the purchase of two orchards by the silversmith (sarrap 
kaspi) Nabü'a (SAA 11 222 r. 3). Provided that he is identical with the gold- 
smith Nabü'a listed afterwards along with two minas of silver (SAA 11 222 
r. 13), this may have been the price for the two orchards. Apart from references 
to their involvement in sales, smiths are also involved in loans of silver, either 
as creditors, as is the case with the smith Tuqiinu-éreS (SAA 14 169:2), or as 
debtors.!°° Their engagement in trading enterprises is indicated by the smiths 
Rémanni-Adad and Amar-ili, who are listed along with their invested amounts 
of silver.!%0 In addition, smiths are involved in temporary work agreements, 
possibly as employers, as seems to be the case according to a single legal record 
from Assur,!%1 but certainly as employees receiving wages. Hence, the smith 
A&Sür-Sumu-ka" "in receives 5 2/3 shekels as wages (StAT 2 202:3), and an 
unnamed goldsmith is recorded along with 1 shekel of silver specified as wages 
(ND 2310 r. 22). In addition, Urdu-Bésst, of the household of the goldsmith 
A&$ür-Sarru-usur, is employed for harvesting purposes for one month and 
receives 1 shekel of silver as his wages (Radner 2016 1.18:2). 


1064 Out of the rare evidence there is e.g. Nabü-zeru-iddina who bought a female slave 
(StAT 1 19 r. 2”) and the goldsmith Inürta-na'di who bought a house from his colleague Nabû- 
zeru-lesir (KAN 4 22:7-8). The goldsmiths Abu-lēšir and Sakip-As&ür are joint sellers of a 
women and her daughter (KAN 4 20:8, 10). 

1065 E.g. Aššür-hussanni is debtor of silver (StAT 1 7:3), cf. Šulmu-mat-Aššür (SAAB 9 
114:2-3) and Qibit-AsSür, Nabü-zeru-iddina and others in StAT 1 16:3-8. Nabü-zeru-iddina, for 
instance, is also creditor of silver (StAT 2 239:2), cf. the female goldsmith Mullissu-taqisa 
(StAT 2 45:2). 

1066 Such as Aššür-bëssunu (SAAB 9 87:3-4), A&Sür-mudammiq (Radner 2016 1.36:14), 
Lā-qēpu (Radner 2016 1.33 r. 7), Nabü-zeru-iddina (SAAB 5 27:18) and Silim-Aššūr (Radner 
2016 1.42:6). Note also the broken references in Radner 2016 1.38 r. 3 and 1.40:4, and the gold- 
smiths (together with the kurgarriis) in Radner 2016 1.36:13, which possible refers to the indi- 
viduals mentioned in the previous lines. 

1067 Coppersmith HallabéSe (SAA 14 435:1-2). Blacksmiths: Tabalaiu (BATSH 6 46:3) and 
the four sons of the blacksmith Tartiba-Issar, possibly selling paternal estate (SAA 14 38:6-7). 

1068 SLAT 3 14:9-10. kurhu is possibly a Hurrian loanword denoting a workshop (Radner 
1999a: 274—5). 

109 Smith Asxür-urkittu-usur, StAT 3 6:3-4 and its envelope 6*:1—2. Note also the receipt 
according to which an unspecified group of smiths had repaid their debts in full (SAAB 5 37:3’, 
b.e. 4). 

1070 Radner 2016 1.33:20; 1.56:12 and StAT 1 43:5; cf. the smith [...]asua (StAT 1 48:47); 
the tablet, however, is too broken. 

1071 StAT 3 11:7-9, r. 13, Quni, Nabü-mudammiq, Ahulamma and Ahü-làmur are known 
as smiths from the legal document StAT 3 3 r. 34-35. They receive together 10 shekels out of 
15 shekels of silver, wages of Parrütu, as compensation (for work not performed). 
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The aforementioned transfers of properties and a few records concerning 
the smiths’ inheritance matters involving houses (StAT 3 3; AfO 32 42) indi- 
cate that they could enjoy some wealth. It is supported by the case of the 
goldsmith Padüwa who was guarantor for Il-iadi' (O 3701:1). Furthermore, 
there is the goldsmith Kakia, who had at his disposal land adjoining property 
sold to the royal Xa-resi Iu-sabtanni (SAA 6 283:16-17”). Also the bronze- 
smith Panzi(?) had land at his disposal, possibly conveyed by the palace, 
according to an administrative record from Nineveh (SAA 11 219 iii 10-11”). 
The smiths' wealth was coupled with a certain degree of importance and influ- 
ence, especially judging by the case of the goldsmiths. Apart from the fact that 
not a single goldsmith is attested as being sold or tied to land, this is indicated 
by the fact that goldsmiths acted as first witnesses to legal transactions. Apart 
from the chief smith [...]buSu (StAT 3 14 r. 21) and the master of goldsmiths 
Issar-na'di (StAT 1 22 r. 6; AfO 32 42 r. 29), this is true for Zizi (CTN 2 57 
r. 12), Gallulu (ND 5452:9; 5469 r. 5) and Sarru-na'di (BATSH 6 120 r. 6, 
though without title here). The goldsmiths' enhanced position compared to 
the other smiths is particularly obvious from the legal documents recording 
the aforementioned Gallulu as first witness: he is followed by the blacksmith 
Gula-étir (ND 5452 r. 1-2; 5469 r. 7). Also the order “smith, bronze-smith, 
blacksmith, goldsmith and chief smith” in the section of the lexical list from 
Huzirina supports this impression.!?? In this respect it is also worth noting that 
we have a rab sarrapi (and a rab nappahi) attested but no master of the bronze-, 
copper- and blacksmiths. Also the fact that several goldsmiths from Assur are 
known to have been mayors in 7"-century Assur stresses their important posi- 
tion.!?" In spite of this, the goldsmiths, as subjects of the king, had to follow 
certain rules. Although he apparently had enough financial resources at hand 
to employ a Babylonian scholar, the queen's goldsmith Parrütu was not allowed 
to let his son (possibly his son Nabü-sagibi, known from SAA 16 81:2-4, is 
meant here) be taught exorcistic literature (SAA 16 65:2-12); such knowledge 
and its transmission was restricted. 

As for the different types of smiths listed in administrative records found in 
palace buildings, it often remains unclear whether they were deployed therein 
or in other areas.!?" The wine lists from Fort Shalmaneser and a record of 
rations of grain or cereal products for palace personnel indicate that blacksmiths 


107? Tt is a general feature of these sections that the highest ranks (rab-x officials) are listed at 
the end. 

1073 (Chief) goldsmiths who are known to have been mayors in Assur are Aššūr-šaddûni, 
Ahülamma and Sin-na'di. Radner (1999a: 21) also counts Issar-na'di among these, identifying 
the chief goldsmith Issar-na'di with the homonymous mayor (Baker, PNA 2/I 574 s.v. Issar-na' di 
19 and 23). 

107^ Unspecified smiths and copper-smiths (SAA 7 14:1-5; 19:17, 5”), the goldsmith Inürta- 
taklak (CTN 2 118:5-7), 10 copper-smiths and 14 blacksmiths (ND 2497 r. 1”). 
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and goldsmiths were employed by (or were active in association with) the 
Review Palace and the provincial palaces. Either as a group of unspecified 
individuals or as single men, smiths are recorded as recipients of wine. An 
unnamed chief smith once occurs as a recipient of [x] amount of wine (CTN 1 
10 r. 1). One qû of wine was provided for the goldsmith Sebetti-il-mati (CTN 3 
145 r. iii 14) and, according to the same list (dated in 784), for the blacksmith 
Biranu (CTN 3 145 r. iii 26). Also the goldsmith Sista received one(?) qui of 
wine (CTN 1 1 r. iii 23), another goldsmith (name lost) received two qui of 
wine (CTN 3 120:10^). Two qui of wine are also handed over to an unspecified 
group of goldsmiths (CTN 1 1 r. iii 15), and the same text also records a group 
of blacksmiths who are provided with five gi of wine (CTN 1 1 r. iii 18). The 
higher amount of wine given to the blacksmiths is presumably because they 
were more numerous than the goldsmiths since the amounts given to single 
blacksmiths do not exceed those provided for single goldsmiths. According to 
another reference to the blacksmith(s), they received an “additional (amount)” 
(tisabu) of wine, comprising one Sapputu-bowl (CTN 1 4 r. 12). Apart from 
rations of wine probably given out on the occasion of a yearly event in the 
imperial capital, twelve blacksmiths stationed in Kilizi are provided with [3]4 
emaru of grain or cereal products according to an administrative text recording 
rations given out to palace personnel stationed in Kilizi, Adian and Arbail 
and headed by the local Sakintus (ND 2803 i 14). For smiths deployed by the 
palace it is to be assumed in general that their basic needs were covered by 
the palace.'? A failure in this respect is possibly indicated by the letter of 
seventeen blacksmiths to the king, where they among other things complain 
that they have no field and therefore no seed corn (SAA 16 40 r. 4—6). As with 
other palace employees, it seems that smiths were provided with land (and 
seed corn) for cultivation to cover their own needs (in addition to or instead 
of the receipt of food rations). 

There is not a single smith explicitly assigned to the palace according to 
his title. Likewise, there is only Gabbu-ilani-ere$ who describes himself as 
goldsmith of A&&ur, on the inscribed Pazuzu head which he made of clay.!076 
In comparison with this lack of explicit institutional affiliation, the number 
of smiths (and especially goldsmiths) described as “from the Inner City" (Sa 
Libbali, Libbalaiu) is striking. Apart from the goldsmith Nabi-[...] who is said 


1075 Note also the provision of the Goldsmith Town with grain rations according to a document 


from Dur-Sarrukin (CTDS 1 i 13’, ii 5’). The Goldsmith Town is also attested in two legal 
records, as location of sold land and place of origin (SAA 6 19:6, r. 9°; SAA 14 183 r. 2). 
A Town of the Smiths is recorded in another legal record, as location of the rented land (SAA 14 
434:7). 

1076 OrNS 37 8:2-3. There are some broken references to goldsmiths of [...]: Nabü-remanni 
(SAA 6 163 r. 10°) and—in a Babylonian context—Bél-ahhé-eriba and Kudurru (VAT 
4923:13-15). 
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to be from Kar-Salmaneser (SAA 11 178:11’—14’), the chief goldsmith Silim- 
Aššur (StAT 3 32 r. 11”), the goldsmiths Adad-ibni (Edubba 10 12 r. 24-25), 
Sista (CTN 1 1 r. Hi 23), Ertba-[...] (SEAT 3 14:1—2) and an unnamed black- 
smith (SAA 11 26:3”) originate from the Inner City according to the sources. 
Radner (1999a: 11-2) already pointed out two of these cases and drew a con- 
nection with Adad-ibni, who must have been active in the first half of the 
8" century, and the earliest known Neo-Assyrian references to smiths in the 
decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a from the reign of ASSurnasirpal 
II. Here, the smiths (SAA 12 82:7; 83 r. 5), the goldsmiths (SAA 12 82:7; 83 
r. 5), the bronze-smiths (SAA 12 82:7; 83 r. 5) and the blacksmiths (SAA 12 
82:7; 83 r. 6) are among many other craftsmen assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a 
who was apparently appointed to establish the new imperial city Kalhu. Given 
the context, all the necessary labourers and functionaries must have been 
recruited from Assur, as may be suggested by broken passages (SAA 12 83:6’, 
r. 21-22). This is not surprising since Kalhu was being newly re-established 
and Assur was the former political and administrative centre. Especially the 
goldsmiths seem to have maintained a fairly strong relationship with the reli- 
gious centre, Assur, throughout the Neo-Assyrian period. 

We learn of goldsmiths working for or in the temple in letters from the reign 
of Sargon and later, where also the supply of gold by the palace was an issue. 
The supply of gold for the works of goldsmiths, requested in a letter of an 
unknown official (heading broken) to the king, was needed for the construction 
works on a temple, as indicated by references to Bel and the "house of the 
gods" (SAA 5 294:18”). In a letter to king Assurbanipal (heading lost), one 
talent of silver is said to have been sealed by the chief goldsmith Sin-na'di and 
is described as part of his iskaru-allotment (SAA 13 28 r. 4). This letter other- 
wise deals with the stored amounts of precious metal and votive gifts in the 
treasuries of Sin and Nikkal. Also three letters to the king are preserved from 
Sin-na'di himself, introducing himself as mayor of Libbali, where he reports 
about temple thieves stealing gold (SAA 13 25, 26), about the removal of the 
goldsmith Sep-Ax&ür-asbat (SAA 13 27 r. 9-15), and mentions the goldsmith 
Bassalu (SAA 13 26 r. 6-7). Although Sin-na'di refers to himself here as mayor 
of Assur, his concerns as master of the goldsmiths are clearly indicated by these 
letters. When reporting on the misdeeds of the chanter Pülu, the sender (name 
lost) reports to the king that Pülu appointed a goldsmith to create a new table 
for Marduk and removed the old one installed by Sargon (SAA 13 134:11”). 
In an inscription about the refurbishment of statues of Babylon's tutelary gods, 
Esarhaddon claims to have employed selected carpenters, goldsmiths, copper- 
workers (qurqurru) and stone-carvers in the workshop (bet mumme) of the 
temple of Aëëur, ITT! and it is clear that the production and maintenance of 


1077 RINAP 4 48 r. 81. For craftsmen working in the bèt mumme of the Assur Temple see 
Menzel 1981 I: 287. 
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divine statues was a central concern of goldsmiths (working for the temple). !??8 
The aforementioned goldsmith Sép-Aür-asbat is described as “servant of the 
king" (SAA 13 27 r. 9-10). He used to attend to the (offering) pipes of Assur 
and of the king but was removed from his service under A&&ur and the king by 
a certain Bel-nasir (SAA 13 27:13-15). Sép-A&&ür-asbat, active in the Aššur 
Temple, was primarily a royal servant who represented the king's interests. 
Judging by this case, we should expect more such royal servants working 
within the temple sphere on behalf of their master.'°”? Goldsmiths were also 
engaged by high officials and the king's closest relatives in their individual 
households. Hence, we can find them in the service of the queen's household 
(Nabi-sagibi and his son Parrütu, SAA 16 81:2-4; 65:2-3) and of the vizier's 
household (Süsia and his son Ilumma-lé’i, SAA 6 19 r. 7/-8^).9? Judging by 
the precious metals (gold and silver) they worked with, it is clear that the gold- 
smiths were concerned with highly-skilled works, including the manufacture of 
jewellery, as is likely to have been the case with the goldsmiths of the queen. 
Parrütu, one of her goldsmiths, also sent precious stones to the king, possibly 
for a royal assessment prior to their actual working. We learn of this incident 
because Parrütu sent a letter to the king since he was worried whether the gate- 
guard, to whom he had given the stones, had actually delivered them to the king 
(SAA 16 81). Some of the individual goldsmiths listed in the wine lists might 
also have been subordinate to the queen, as is possibly the case with 15 smiths 
listed together with other female professionals in an administrative record from 
Nineveh (SAA 7 24 r. 5). 

Apart from the blacksmiths under the aegis of the Sakintu (ND 2803 1 14) 
and the blacksmiths listed in the wine lists (CTN 1 1 r. iii 18; 4 r. 12; CTN 3 
145 r. iii 26), we also learn from other texts that particularly blacksmiths were 
engaged by the palace. In a letter from the reign of Assurbanipal or later, found 
in the Governor's Palace, the sender Nabü-ballitanni orders the recipient 
Sil-Nabá to release the blacksmith Aššur-matu-taqqin since he has to do repair 
works (expressed with batqu) in the Review Palace (CTN 3 1:6). The sender 
also states that he will pay back the sum owed by the blacksmith, the reason 
for the latter's detention by Sil-Nabáà. Unfortunately we do not know which 
posts the two correspondents held, but it was clearly an official matter that lay 
behind this order. Blacksmiths and bronze-smiths are enumerated in the letter 
of Mannu-ki-Libbali to the unnamed treasurer(?) drawn up after the reign of 
Assurbanipal and found in TuShan (ZTT 22:8). It seems that the sender is in 


1078 See Radner 1999a: 34-42. In the same passage Esarhaddon goes on to discuss a crown 
manufactured out of gold and precious stones for the god Aššur, cf. the fragment of a letter 
SAA 13 51:3. 

1079 See therefore the officials concerned with royal graves in Assur in section 11 The royal 
tombs. 

1080 Note also the goldsmiths Halimu and Ubru-Harran in the service of a certain Dadaia 
(CTN 2 114:3-4) and the smith Qanni working for Bel-Sarru-[...] (SAA 1 179 r. 21-23). 
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charge of these blacksmiths and bronze-smiths together with others, such as 
bow-makers, carpenters and tailors; they are to carry on with cleaning and 
repairing (batqu kasaru) military equipment. Apparently he lacks supervisors 
to help him guard all these men. In a letter of seventeen blacksmiths to the king, 
200 swords of iron, 100 purtii-weapons of iron, 25 nails of iron and 200 pakkus 
of iron are said to have been made for the palace (SAA 16 40:1-5, r. 3). 
Concerning another 200 pakkus of iron, they state that they are not able to 
produce them since they have been withdrawn to fulfil their i/ku-duty, they lack 
firewood and suffer from poor food supply. They go on to stress that the work 
of the palaces has become a burden to them. 

Apparently the palace was especially interested in employing blacksmiths 
(and bronze-smiths) to produce, repair and prepare military equipment and 
(perhaps to a minor extent) to undertake repair works on palatial buildings. Based 
on this evidence, we learn of two modes of palatial employment for the (black) 
smiths. They were either engaged for repair works (batqu kasaru) or for the 
manufacture of new products organised via the iskaru-system, as with other pro- 
fessionals such as the weavers. The smiths were supplied with the raw materials 
needed and had to deliver their products in prescribed amounts at a fixed time; 
this production was under the supervision of cohort commanders.'?"! Although 
the term iskaru never occurs in connection with blacksmiths (cf. once with 
the goldsmith Sin-na'di, SAA 13 28 r. 4), the operation of the iskaru-system is 
indicated by SAA 16 40 as well as by two incidents involving the prohibited sale 
of iron by ironsmiths. In the first case an administrative document from Nineveh 
recording purchases of metals, leather and garments says that four talents of iron 
were sold for one mina of silver by an ironsmith from the Inner City in the city 
of Harran (SAA 11 26:3 —5^). As argued by Fales and Postgate (1995: XIX), 
this seems to be a record of a trial about uncontrolled commercial activities. This 
is also indicated by the fact that almost every interrogated purchaser stressed that 
he did not know his business partner; likewise, with the ironsmith. In the second 
case, a similar incident is reported to the king in a Babylonian letter dating to 
the 7 century: iron which was given to the smiths to do their work was sold by 
them to the merchants of Kalhu for silver.1082 


108! Note therefore the reference to the cohort commanders in the letter of the 17 blacksmiths 
to the king (SAA 16 40 r. 12). Abdi-Samsi, prefect of the copper-smith HallabéSe, who witnessed 
the sale of a woman by Hallabese, may have had a similar function (SAA 14 435 r. 12-13). 
Although the title Saknusu Sa H. given along with Abdi-Samsi indicates that he was subordinate 
to Hallabese, it is unlikely that a copper-smith, even if he was a comparatively high-ranking man 
among his profession, had a middle-ranking military official in his service (see diagram in Post- 
gate 2007: 14). Abdi-Samsi is the second witness of this transaction and his function here might 
be related to the anonymous Saknus who together with other anonymous officials such as mayors 
and governors are mentioned as possible claimants in the penalty clauses of conveyance docu- 
ments (Postgate 1976: 19, 8 2.1.3b no. 3); for instance, in SAA 6 326 r. 1. 

1082 SAA 18 115:3'. For another letter indicating a stringent inspection policy regarding com- 
mercial activities see SAA 1 179. 
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Apart from deploying smiths as skilled workers, the palace recruited them 
to do their i/ku-duty which was also an issue in the aforementioned letter of the 
seventeen blacksmiths (SAA 16 40). Evidence for the smiths’ use as unskilled 
labour otherwise comes from an account of ilkakate payments made by the 
treasurer of Arbail to the palace. According to a broken section the copper- 
smiths and the blacksmiths together with the carpenters and the architects har- 
vested ma'uttu(-land) of the palace (CTN 3 87 r. 34-35). On the obverse of 
another tablet, belonging to the same group of records as CTN 3 87, the duties 
of the carpenters, again including harvesting activities, are listed. The copper- 
smiths and blacksmiths, by contrast, are said to be exempted from work to be 
done in the house of the deputy treasurer (CTN 3 90:11). 

As with other skilled professionals, the smiths are more often identified by 
their family ties than is the case with officials. This is true for unspecified 
smiths, !??? and goldsmiths.!9*^ Radner was able to establish entire family trees 
for the goldsmiths Nabü-zeru-iddina and Sin-na'di in her examination of the 
goldsmiths of 7'"-century Assur (Radner 1999a: 15, 19). With respect to their 
“guild-like” organisation, involving a hierarchical structure with a master of 
goldsmiths at the op. DR? she stresses that the goldsmiths were particularly 
interrelated to each other on the basis of their business concerns. However this 
may be, profession and family were linked to each other and the usual career 
for a smith's son was to become a smith himself. This is evident for the gold- 
smiths active in the households of the queen and the vizier. The goldsmith 
Nabáü-sagibi, in the service of the queen, refers to himself as son of Parrütu 
(SAA 16 81:24), who is designated “goldsmith of the queen’s household” 
in another letter (SAA 16 65:2-3). Süsia, goldsmith of the household of the 
vizier, is said to be the father of Ilumma-lé’i who bears the same title.!056 
Another possible way of ensuring a supply of smiths was to take them from 
conquered areas, as is the case with the goldsmiths from Memphis (Egypt) in 
the reign of Esarhaddon (RINAP 4 103:27). Such smiths taken from abroad 
may have been also of interest because of their different style of manufacture 
and techniques. 

With or without family ties, the strong interconnections among the smiths is 
indicated by their frequent joint occurrence in legal documents, either as 


1083 Amar-ASSür (StAT 2 165:4-5), Asxür-ballit (FNALD 17 r. 8), Nabá-nadin-abhe (SAAB 5 
33:14), As&ür-urkittu-usur (StAT 3 6:3-4 / 6*:1—2). 

1084 Ee Šulmu-mat-Aššür (SAAB 9 114:2—3), Inürta-taklak (CTN 2 118:5-7), Abi-iasübu 
(SAA 14 104 r. 11), Inürta-na'di and Nabü-zeru-lesir (KAN 4 22:7-10). 

1985 These masters may have been employed per administrative domain since in a legal record 
two masters of goldsmiths with different affiliations are listed. Silim-A&&ür “of the Inner City” 
and Lali with another, though broken, qualification (StAT 3 32 r. 11^, 15”). 

1086 SAA 6 19 r. 7/-8'. The KLMIN may only refer to the title “goldsmith” and not to the 


institutional affiliation. 
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witnesses,!??? or as business partners, as in the house sale among goldsmiths 
KAN 4 22. Though this is particularly true for smiths with the same specialisa- 
tion, the sale of a kurhu-building by a goldsmith to an unspecified smith 
(StAT 3 14) indicates that smiths of different types were also connected to each 
other. Similarly, legal transactions were jointly witnessed by different types 
of smiths, as is the case with the goldsmith Gallulu, the bronze-smith Adüni 
and the blacksmiths Gula-étir and Ahu-bani (ND 5447 r. 2, 4—5; ND 5452:9, 
r. 1-3). As for the smiths' association with other professions, they often occur 
alongside with craftsmen such as stoneworkers (e.g. CTN 2 118:2, 7; 
ND 5452:9-11; SAA 7 19:1'—5^), carpenters (e.g. SAAB 9 124 t.e. 27-8; 
SAA 6 96 r. 8-9; SAA 1 179 r. 21-22; CTN 3 87 r. 34-35) and architects 
(SAA 7 19:17, 55-67; CTN 3 87 r. 34-35). Similarly, the section concerned 
with smiths in the lexical list from Huzirina is preceded by a section dealing 
with carpenters and followed by a section listing stoneworkers (MSL 12 233 
ii(B) 1-16). 


23 PROCESSING OF STONE 


In Neo-Assyrian sources we can detect three professions engaged in the 
processing of stone, namely the pallisu, the parkullu and the kapsarru. As for 
the term pallisu, it is already attested in Old Babylonian texts and derives from 
the verb palasu meaning “to pierce” or “to bore". However, at that period the 
term primarily denotes a burglar; it seems to be used to refer to the profession 
of a “stone-borer” or “stone-driller” only in Neo-Assyrian sources where it is 
written LÜ/LÜ*.GAR.U.U, as in preceding periods.'?** In addition, there is a 
single Neo-Assyrian reference to a female stone-borer, written MÍ.GAR.U.U 
and to be read pallissu (HAD 97). The Akkadian title parkullu is already 
attested in Old Akkadian texts. As in previous periods, it is written logograph- 
ically in Neo-Assyrian sources, (LÜ/LÜ*).BUR.GUL. As a Sumerian loanword 
it is associated with (stone) vessels—viz. the element BUR—and is translated 
“stone-carver”, “stone-cutter” or *Siegelschneider".!99? In an inscription of 
Tiglath-pileser III, written in Standard Babylonian, we also encounter the 
abstract noun purkullütu (written LU.pur-kil-lu-ti), a term otherwise only 
attested in Late Babylonian texts.!°° Also the title kapsarru, already attested 


1087 E.g. StAT 3 5 r. 4—6 lists three smiths; StAT 3 36 r. 16-19 lists four goldsmiths; cf. the 
above mentioned records StAT 1 22 and AfO 32 42. 

1088 CAD P 68-9 s.v. pallisu 2; cf. HAD 97; CAD 58-62 s.v. palásu. The traditional reading 
is LU.NIG.BUR.BUR, with BUR referring to paldsu. This title was previously misunderstood as 
(LU).GAR MAN, read sakin Sarri (Postgate 1973: 69, 1980: 69). 

109 CAD P 519-21 s.v. purkullu; cf. HAD 81; cf. AHw 834 s.v. parkullu(m). 

1099 CAD P 521; cf. AHw 880-1. 
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in Old Babylonian sources, is a Sumerian loanword. It is attested with the writ- 
ings (LU/LU*).KAB.SAR in Neo-Assyrian sources and a possible translation 
is “engraver”, with SAR referring to the verb Sataru (“to write").!09! While 
Kinnier Wilson (1972: 65—6) discussed the parkullu and the kapsarru based on 
the Neo-Assyrian sources, the Middle Assyrian references to these two profes- 
sions were discussed by Jakob (2003: 467—9). In the lexical list from Huzirina 
the three professions pallisu, parkullu and kapsarru are listed in a separate 
section together with the qurqurru (MSL 12 233 ii(B) 14°: [L]Ü.URUDU. 
NAGAR), a professional processing objects made of metal and wood 
Two other functionaries associated with stone and minerals are the Sa-pilésu 
(“limestone man”) and the sa-gabésu (“alum man"). They may have been 
responsible for the procurement and supply of limestone and alum respectively; 
another possibility is their involvement in the actual processing of these mate- 
rials.! The “limestone man” is only attested twice, as a subordinate of the 
Kushite ša-rēši Sulmu-&arri (Kisir-Issar, SAA 7 47 ii 1-2) and as a witness 
(Ilu-remanni, SAA 14 23 r. 7-8).!”# The “alum man” is assigned to Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a on his appointment; he precedes the merchant (SAA 12 83 r. 15). 
Neither are discussed here further. 


23.1 The pallisu (stone-borer) 


The majority of Neo-Assyrian references to the stone-borer are to be found 
in witness lists of legal documents from Kalhu, Nineveh and Assur dating to 
the reign of Assurbanipal or later.!??" We lack any evidence for their active 
involvement in legal transactions, but they are listed together with other profes- 
sionals in administrative lists from Nineveh (SAA 7 19:27; 24 r. 5) and are said 
to have been sent to the king (Sargon) according to the latter's order in a frag- 
mentary letter from Zéru-ibni, governor of Rasappa (SAA 1 206:4, 7). 
The purpose of the eight donkey mares who appear along with the stone-borer 
Bel-iddina in an administrative note remains unknown (ND 2068:2-3). Apart 
from being associated with stone-carvers and engravers, as is the case in the 
aforementioned record SAA 7 19 and the lexical list from Huzirina (MSL 12 


19! HAD 46; cf. CAD K 23 s.v. kabsarru, giving translations such as “jeweller” or “stone 
mason”; cf. AHw 418, proposing “Schreiber auf Metall”? 

19^ CAD G 137-9 s.v. gurgurru. The only other two references to the qurqurru from the 
Neo-Assyrian period occur in two inscriptions of Esarhaddon, once as booty taken from Taharqa, 
king of Kush (RINAP 4 103:27), and another time as people involved in the refurbishment of 
divine statues for Babylon (RINAP 4 48 r. 81). 

1093 See Radner (1999c: 120-6) for a detailed discussion of the $a-x-$u professions. 

1094 Note also the Town of Limestone men (A! Xa-pülesu) in Billa 82:7’. 

105 ND 5447 r. 3; ND 5452:10-11 and ND 5469 r. 6 (Mannu-ki-abi); SAA 6 345 r. 8 
(Hü-basati); 14 169 r. 6 (Nergal-nasir); StAT 3 3 r. 22 and 13 r. 39 (Mutakkil-A3Sur); SAAB 5 
58 r. 15' (Dugul-ili). 
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233 ii(B) 13”), the stone-borer usually occurs together with smiths of different 
kinds (cf. Postgate 1973: 69). They either witness transactions and judicial 
settlements involving smiths (SAA 14 169; StAT 3 3) or they are listed as 
witnesses to legal transactions together with smiths.!??é Also in the lexical list 
from Huzirina and in the administrative records SAA 7 19 and 24 they are 
listed together with smiths. 

As to this specialist's affiliation, there is not a single stone-borer who bears 
a title that includes an institutional affiliation although the stone-borer Nergal- 
nasir is said to be from Kurbail (SAA 14 169 r. 6), which suggests a temple 
connection. Otherwise, a temple connection is indicated for the stone-borer 
Mannu-ki-abi who witnesses three loans of barley owed to As&ur and/or Nabû, 
all recorded in the 12" month of the year 661.997 Also the female stone-borers 
in SAA 7 24 are accompanied by temple personnel such as female corybantes 
(kurgarrutu). The most striking reference to a stone-borer active in the temple 
derives from a broken letter, probably written by the scholar Akkullanu 
(Parpola 1983a: 322). The king, presumably Assurbanipal, is told that the 
stone-borer who was shaved (that is, he was permanently appointed to the 
temple) by the royal father of the king (that is, Esarhaddon), has died but has 
left a son who might be shaved and thus appointed instead.'9?* In contrast to 
this evidence suggesting a temple connection, there it not a single stone-borer 
with a close connection to the palace. 

As to the tasks of the stone-borer, we learn from the letter SAA 10 97 that 
the deceased stone-borer was put in charge of the statues. In addition, he is said 
to have been appointed to enter the ablution chamber (bet rimki), according to 
which Parpola (1983a: 322) assumes that he was responsible for the temple 
drainage. It is also worth noting that we find the writing GAR.U.U qualifying 
NA,.KISIB in an administrative document listing various items of precious 
stone (SAA 7 118 i 1), where it perhaps refers to a perforated cylinder seal and 
it is likely that the perforation of cylinder seals was a central task of the stone- 
borer. 


23.2 The parkullu (stone-carver) 


The stone-carver is not attested in legal documents but is listed together 
with other skilled craftsmen such as stone-borers and smiths in a few admin- 
istrative records (SAA 7 19:37; CTN 2 118:1—2) and two lexical lists (MSL 
12 233 n(B) 157; 238 ii 4). As with the stone-borer, we are dealing mainly 


1096 ND 5447; ND 5452; ND 5469; StAT 3 3. 

1097 ND 5447; ND 5452; ND 5469. 

1098 SAA 10 97:5’. For appointments within the temple see also SAA 10 96 and the general 
discussion by Lóhnert 2007. 
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with stone-carvers who seem to have been related to the temple. 'The stone- 
carver Qurdi-Nergal is accused of the theft of a golden plate from the Assur 
Temple by the astrologer Akkullanu (SAA 10 107:8-9). Also, the stone-carver 
Mannu-ki-Arbail is requested by Nabü-bani-ahhe, an official stationed in 
Babylonia, and apparently concerned with the completion of (divine) statues 
(SAA 13 127 r. 13). Another reference to stone-carvers deployed in Assur for 
the refurbishment of statues of Babylon's gods is found in an inscription of 
Esarhaddon. Here, the king states that he employed stone-carvers together with 
carpenters, goldsmiths and qurqurrus (metal- and woodworkers, see above), 
all chosen by the gods, in the workshop (bet mumme) of Aššur (RINAP 4 48 
r. 81). A clear reference to stone-carvers deployed in building a palace can be 
found in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III where he describes the construc- 
tion of his palace in Kalhu. He states that he fashioned stones of the stone- 
cutter's craft for the gates (RINAP 1 47 r. 27^). From this we deduce that it 
was the stone-carver who formed the heavy stone sculptures placed at the 
entrances of the representative buildings of Assyria. In the aforementioned 
letter SAA 13 127, referring to the stone-carver Mannu-ki-Arbail, it is clear 
that this professional also worked with lapislazuli since the lack of this mate- 
rial is addressed in the very same section dealing with this man. In the frag- 
ment of'a letter to the king from Nineveh the stone-carver is associated with 
a golden board (SAA 16 197:6^). Based on the admittedly scarce contextual 
indications, Kinnier Wilson (1972: 5-6) was probably right to assume that the 
parkullu, basically a stone-cutter, cut seals to be engraved by the kapsarru, 
produced stone bowls and created statues. 


23.3 The kapSarru (engraver) 


There is a single reference to the kapsarru in a record concerning a trading 
enterprise in which the engraver Sukkaia invested 1/6 shekel (of silver) (Radner 
2016 1.33:14). Otherwise this profession is listed together with the stone-borer 
and the stone-carver in an administrative list (SAA 7 19:4^) and in a lexical list 
(MSL 12 233 1(B) 16”) where he occurs close to the smiths. This is also 
the case in the decree about the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a where 
the kapsarru is immediately listed after the goldsmith, the copper-smith and 
the blacksmith (SAA 12 83 r. 6). Otherwise, he is said to transport stone thresh- 
olds, very likely destined for Dur-Sarrukin, together with the chief outrider and 
the prefects in a letter of the treasurer Tab-šar-A ššur to the king (SAA 1 59:5). 
Also in a badly broken letter, referring to an engraver, different types of stones 
are mentioned (SAA 5 205:12), and he is possibly also recorded in an inven- 
tory of items made of wood and metals (CTN 2 155 1 11). Perhaps the most 
illuminating attestation in the Neo-Assyrian sources comes from a letter of 
the scholar Mar-Issar, stationed in Babylonia, to the king (SAA 10 349:21). 
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The king (Esarhaddon), being informed about the status quo of the divine 
statues in Uruk, is told that the work of the carpenter and the engraver is fin- 
ished and that the statues (apparently made of wood) are now waiting to be 
overlaid with gold. In two administrative records from Nineveh we encounter 
the engraver Bullutu from Babylon. Possibly a deportee (SAA 11 154 r. 1), he 
was apparently given into the charge of the baker Marduk-iqbi (SAA 11 155:3). 
Judging from these sources, the kapSarru was skilled in engraving objects made 
of stone, wood and metal, as can also be concluded from the kapsarru's asso- 
ciation with smiths and from an episode in the Gilgamesh epic about the crea- 
tion of a metallic statue of the deceased Enkidu involving a kapSarru, as pointed 
out by Jakob (2003: 467). In sources dating to the Neo-Babylonian period 
the kapsarru is associated with jewellery such as beads as well as cylinder 
seals. Although this is not evident from the Neo-Assyrian texts, these may have 
been also concerns of the Assyrian kapsarru.!?” Above all, the kapsarru was 
not only a skilled craftsman but was literate and as such counted among the 
scribal professionals. !!0° 


24 PROCESSING OF CLAY AND REED 


In this section I shall discuss the two professionals whose basic working 
materials were the primary raw materials of Mesopotamia: clay and reed. 


24.1 The pahharu (potter) 


Like many Akkadian professional titles, the designation pahharu for potter, 
attested from the Old Akkadian period on, is a Sumerian loanword.!!?! In 
the Neo-Assyrian sources it is usually written (LU/LU*).DUG.QA. BUR 
(= BAHAR). Once it is written LU*.DUG.LIS.BUR (SAA 12 69 r. 21),!!° and 
occurs with the syllabic writing pa-ha-ri in the Standard Babylonian inscriptions 
of the Neo-Assyrian kings. The rab pahhari, “chief potter", is only known 
from Neo-Assyrian sources where it is written LÜ.GAL-DUG.QA.BUR. 

A few attestations from 8"-century Kalhu and 7"-century Assur concern the 


xx= 


potter in the role of a witness.!!?? Out of these Aššür-nadin-ahhë is also attested 


19? According to CAD K 4 s.v. kabsarru a.3” and the final discussion the kapsarru in Neo- 
Assyrian sources is not to be compared with the kapsarru mentioned in Neo-Babylonian and 
Standard Babylonian texts. 

1100 See Kinnier Wilson 1972: 66 and Jakob 2003: 467 (according to AHw 418 s.v. kab/ 
psarru). 

1101 CAD P 21 s.v. paharu (pahharu); cf. AHw 810 s.v. paharu(m). 

1102 I wonder whether this is only a miswriting or misreading of QA. 

1103 Kalhu: Pülu from Sabire&u, north of the Assyrian heartland (Edubba 10 10 r. 20'21^). 
Assur: Mutaqqin-Aššür (SAAB 9 103 Le. 1), Bel-nasir (StAT 1 22 r. 17), Assür-nadin-ahhe 
(BaM 16 1 r. 11^), he is also attested as a witness elsewhere but without title, see tables below. 
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as a debtor of four shekels of silver owed to the baker A&&ür-eriba (ZA 73 8:3) 
and is listed along with one shekel of silver which he perhaps invested in a 
trading enterprise (StAT 1 44:5). Otherwise, potters are mainly recorded as 
craftsmen in administrative documents kept in the palaces of the Assyrian 
heartland. In a broken record from Nineveh that also lists ironsmiths, the pot- 
ters Lip[hur-...], Bazazu and Uarbisi are summarised (SAA 7 14 r. 4—6). In 
another fragment of an administrative document from Nineveh the potters 
Issar-[...], Ah-immé and Qurdi-[...] are mentioned (SAA 11 179:1, 2). In a 
document from 8'-century Kalhu two potters are summed up together with 
numerous other craftsmen as “additional [craftsmen]" (ND 2728+ r. & Le. 1: 
[LÜ.um-ma]-ni tar-di-tii). This restoration seems reasonable if we take into 
account another attestation of the potters designated ummdnu: a letter to the 
king (Sargon), assigned to Sarru-émuranni, governor of Mazamua (Fuchs and 
Parpola 2001: 176), refers to the carpenters and potters using the term ummáni 
(SAA 15 280:14^, r. 3). These two types of craftsmen were demanded from the 
sheikhs for the supervision of Samarians in Dur-Sarrukin. The sheikhs, how- 
ever, did not agree to this request. Judging by the fact that the potters were 
needed for the new capital under construction and by their association with the 
carpenters, their mission was perhaps not to make pottery but to plaster, a task 
which was done by potters as we learn from a text dealing with offerings 
(SAA 20 55:16, see below). 

As to the exercise of the potter's profession we only gain indirect insight 
from Neo-Assyrian sources. A proverb cited by the king Esarhaddon in a letter 
he addressed to the non-Babylonians reads: “The potter's dog, having entered 
the kiln, will bark at the potter." (SAA 18 1:5-7). This proverb implies that 
lowly creatures such as dogs tend to make demands after entering their master's 
property, something of which the addressees are accused here by Esarhaddon 
(SAA 18 1:8-12). Apart from the potter's kiln, a central implement of the 
potter's work, a reference to the potter's raw material, clay, can be found in a 
broken section of the literary text known as "The Underworld Vision of an 
Assyrian Prince" (SAA 3 32:10). Also in a decree of expenditures for ceremo- 
nies in the Assur Temple from the reign of Adad-nerari III, potters occur as 
providers of clay (SAA 12 69 r. 21). The big and the small mash-pot (namzitu), 
which are said to have been given by the chief potter in the course of offerings 
performed in Assur (SAA 20 55:16), also served as tools for the potter to mix 
the clay (with chaff). This is also clear from the present reference where the 
contents of these mash-pots were used for plastering. The potter's primary 
product, the vessel, serves as a metaphor in royal inscriptions of Sargon and 
Esarhaddon. Here, the destruction of the stone walls of the enemy's establish- 
ments is compared to the smashing of the potter's vessel.'!° This emphasis on 


1104 Najafehabad ii 27; RINAP 4 1 v 5. 
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the potter's vessel (in contrast to vessels made of stone or metal) denotes the 
fragility of the enemy's walls at the hands of the Assyrians. 

As with other crafts, the everyday life of the potters is particularly clear from 
the sources from 7"-century Assur (a factor which is also owed to an uneven 
distribution of the texts). Apart from their involvement in legal transactions, 
we learn of some family ties of the potters from Assur. From among the two 
sons Mutaqqin-Aššūr and Aššūr-nādin-ahhē of the potter Bel-nasir, at least 
A&&ür-nadin-ahhe also bore this professional title himself, and it is likely that 
his brother too was a potter. Bel-nasir's family occurs in tablets from the 
archive of the goldsmiths, with whom they were apparently in regular contact. 
The context suggests a temple connection for these potters, though this is less 
clear in other cases. It may be significant that the chief potter and the potter 
only occur in the lexical list from Huzirina, which possibly reflects the nomen- 
clature of the Assur Temple in Assur (see Part I, section 6.1.5 Lexical lists of 
professions), and that the only other attested chief potter is involved in the 
performance of offerings in Assur. So far there is no evidence for a chief potter 
operating in the secular sphere. 


24.2 The atkuppu (reed-worker) 


The title atkuppu is a Sumerian loanword mainly known from Babylonian 
sources from the first half of the second millennium on. The translation “reed- 
worker" is based on the fact that these professionals manufactured various 
objects out of reed, including mats and containers; they were also concerned 
with boatbuilding.!!0^ Since reed is found mainly in the south, the atkuppu is 
rarely attested in Assyria (and there is no need to assume an alternative Assyr- 
ian term for the same profession). From the two occurrences of atkuppu in 
Neo-Assyrian sources we encounter the logographic writing LU*.AD.KID and 
the syllabic rendering LÜ.at-kup. 

The reed-worker is only attested in a lexical list (MSL 12 238 i1 6) and in a 
royal decree (SAA 12 83 r. 11) in the Neo-Assyrian text corpus. According to 
the decree, reed-workers were assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a on his appoint- 
ment to high office in the new imperial capital Kalhu under Aššurnasirpal II. 
Like the other professionals listed here, the reed-worker seems to have been 
recruited from Assur, the former political centre of Assyria. His occurrence 
immediately after the boatman (mallahu) corresponds to the fact that the 
atkuppu was also engaged in boatbuilding, as indicated by the Babylonian 
sources. It is worth noting that we lack any explicit references to the atkuppu. 


1105 CAD A/M 494; cf. AHw 87. 
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In addition to farmers (ikkarn), this section discusses the rab harbi (“chief 
of cultivation"), the Sa-epinni (“ploughman”) and the qatinnu (“farmhand”). 


25.1 The rab ikkari and ikkaru (chief farmer and farmer) 


The Sumerian loanword ikkaru already occurs in Old Assyrian texts and is 
usually recorded with the logograph ENGAR, whose basic reading APIN 
denotes the plough, as is recognisable from its original pictograph.'!!?" Apart 
from the writings (LÜ/LÜ*).ENGAR, it is also written LÜ.ik-ka-ra-a (SAA 8 
296 r. 3) and (LU).ik-ka-ru in two Neo-Babylonian astrological reports from 
Neo-Assyrian times.1!% The rab ikkari, “head farmer” or rab ikkarate, “head 
of the farmers", is first attested in Middle Assyrian texts (Jakob 2003: 329-38). 
In Neo-Assyrian sources the profession only occurs in two lexical lists, written 
LÜ.GAL-ENGAR.MES (MSL 12 238 iii 3; 233 r. v 5’). Jakob (2003: 328-41) 
listed and discussed the Middle Assyrian evidence for farmers in extenso. The 
Neo-Assyrian evidence is examined here with regard to their relationship with 
the palace, omitting those who are clearly designated as temple farmers.!108 

The ikkarus usually occur as labourers bound to land which was held by the 
state, its representatives and its officials. We especially encounter farmers 
assigned to land at the disposal of officials in the Harran Census,!? presum- 
ably drawn up in the reign of Sargon,!!'? and in the detailed schedules of grants 


1106 CAD I/J 49-54, especially 51-2; cf. AHw 368. 

197 SAA 8 460 r. 3. The writing (LU).ik-ka-ru occurs also in the designation LU.DUMU-ik- 
ka-ru (mar ikkari) which is only known from Babylonia (CAD I/J 54). Although there is no 
syllabic equivalent attested in Neo-Assyrian texts (cf. Radner 1999a: 115—6), there is no particu- 
lar reason to doubt its Akkadian rendering ikkaru. 

1108 Evidence (not listed in the tables below): “of the gods of Nineveh” (SAA 11 90:7-8), 
Rémanni-Issar and Urdu-Issar dedicated to Nabü (SAA 12 98:5, 8), Balatu “of Bel” (SAA 13 
178:27). Naturally, the references to the “farmer” when used to denote the king during the sub- 
stitute king ritual are excluded here (see therefore Parpola 1983a: XXII-X XXII). 

1109 Possibly it includes royal land holdings since it also records labourers and properties 
belonging to the Kapar-Sarri, i.e. the “king’s village” (SAA 11 201 i 25-40). 

1110 For the date see Fales and Postgate 1995: XXXIII. Evidence for farmers listed here (not 
included in the tables below): A[...] (SAA 11 203 ii 9), Adad-bélu-usur (SAA 11 203 r. i 2“ and 
213 r. ii 5), Adda-hutni (SAA 11 211:3^, 6), Adda-lükidi (SAA 11 213 iii 13”), Addi (SAA 11 
203 ii 14^), Aha (SAA 11 206 18”), Asanünu (SAA 11 203 iv 11), Bel-dan (SAA 11 202 r. iv 9^), 
Bel-Harran-idri (SAA 11 214:3^), Halmusu (SAA 11 202 ii 5’, 10”), Hanni (SAA 11 202 ii 
16-17”, formerly of the scarf weavers), Idri-Anu (SAA 11 213 iii 8”), Idri-li (SAA 11 211:4, 
6^), II-Dadi (SAA 11 209 r. iv 10^), II-Nasuh-milki (SAA 11 202 i 10——11^), Issar-düri (SAA 11 
203 ii 1), Kamamu (SAA 11 207 ii 5”, 7”), Lit-ili (SAA 11 202 r. iii 2-3”), Mannu-ki-Sé’ 
(SAA 11 207 ii 4, 7^), Musallim-Nashu (SAA 11 202 i 2^), Salamu (SAA 11 206 i 13^), Sasi 
(SAA 11 207 ii 2’, 7), Se'-nür (SAA 11 20311), Sūrâ (SAA 11 207 ii 1°, 7), Süraia (SAA 11 
203 iii 10), Ta'lè (SAA 11 205 i 6’), [...]-ilani (SAA 11 202 ii 37, 105), [...]sunu (SAA 11 207 
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of tax exemption from the reign of Assurbanipal and later.!!!! One of these 
schedules was identified as part of the grant made to the rab sa-rési Nabi- 
Sarru-usur.!!!? The Harran Census occasionally refers to land holders such as 
Adad-remanni, chief cook of Harran (SAA 11 213 r. 1 12-13), and also includes 
a tablet mainly listing the magnates and governors who had estates at their 
disposal (SAA 11 219). Because of the farmers' status, it is not surprising that 
they were sold together with land. Active parties involved here were village 
managers of the stewardess (lahhennutu), of the queen, and of the king's mother, 
the scribe of the king's mother and the Sa-rési of the queen as well as the royal 
chariot driver Remanni-Adad.!!? The royal farmer Ah-immé was sold by the 


r. 1 15), [...] (SAA 11 201 ii 46; 202 1 14 and iii 2^; 205 ii 8°; 207 ii 7; 208:9°; 213 i 4^, 7, 
iii 1^; 219 ii 25/, iii 14^, 17, 22^; cf. SAA 11 228 ii 1^ and CTN 2 222 r. 2’). 

1!!! For the identification as grants of tax exemption see Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXVI. 
Inter alia the personnel of the official's fields, including the farmers, were exempt from ilku 
duties. Evidence (not listed in the tables below): Abi-Aia (SAA 12 50 r. 16^), Abi-salamu 
(SAA 12 50 r. 3”), Adad-eriba (SAA 12 50:37), Adad-milki-ere$ (SAA 12 50 r. 22”), Adda-ana 
(SAA 12 27:37), Adda-sagab (SAA 12 60:16”), Aha (SAA 12 50 r. 30”), Ah-abü (SAA 12 50:13), 
Ah-immé (SAA 12 50 r. 17”), Ahu-iddina (SAA 12 50: 1, 4), Ahu-ila'1 (SAA 12 50 r. 9”), Ahu- 
le'i (SAA 12 50:36), Aia-abu (SAA 12 50 r. 30”), Aia-taba (SAA 12 50:35), Aqru (SAA 12 50 
r. 215), Asalluhi-düri (SAA 12 50 r. 27”), Atta-idri (SAA 12 50:19), Baiadi-il (SAA 12 27:37), 
Balti-Aia (SAA 12 50:17), Bassüná (SAA 12 50:16), Bél-dipari (SAA 12 50:5), Bel-düri 
(SAA 12 50 r. 13”), Bēl-[epuš] (SAA 12 50:37), Belet-na'dat (SAA 12 50:6), Bel-lü-balat 
(SAA 12 50 r. 17”), Bél-ukin (SAA 12 50 r. 12”), Bi' (SAA 12 50:38), Dadi (SAA 12 50 r. 4^, 
r. 24”), Didi (SAA 12 50:2, r. 5’), Esidaiu (SAA 12 50 r. 12”), Gabbu-ana-Issar (SAA 12 50 
r. 28°), Gurdi (SAA 12 50 r. 18”), Hadia (SAA 12 50:34), Hansi (SAA 12 50:36), HaSdanu 
(SAA 12 50 r. 5”), Ilr-atkal (SAA 12 50:14), Il-immi (SAA 12 50:22), Ilu-zunu (SAA 12 50 
r. 17^), Itti-Adad-ahhitu (SAA 12 50 r. 28”), Kabar-il (SAA 12 50:23), Kanünaiu (SAA 12 50 
r. 25, 31°), Kettird (SAA 12 50:37), Kinanni-Issar (SAA 12 50:3, 7), Kiqillanu (SAA 12 50 
r. 10”), Kir-ahhe (SAA 12 50:20), Kurbanu (SAA 12 50 r. 34”), Laba'ü (SAA 12 50:15), La-qepu 
(SAA 12 50 r. 27), Mannu-ki-Adda (SAA 12 50:22), Mannu-ki-Issar (SAA 12 50:35), Mariddi 
(SAA 12 50 r. 35”), Milki-nüri (SAA 12 27:36), MuSallim-ilu (SAA 12 50 r. 15”), Nabi'a 
(SAA 12 50:5), Nabü-salim (SAA 12 63:15”), Nabii-Sezib (SAA 12 50:14), Natini (SAA 12 
50:23), Palhu-uSézib (SAA 12 50:20), Qiti-müti (SAA 12 27:37), Qurdi-Nergal (SAA 12 50 
r. 21^), Remanni-Adad (SAA 12 50:36), Remanni-Marduk (SAA 12 50 r. 2”), Salamanu (SAA 12 
50:24), Sasi (SAA 12 50 r. 25”), Sīn-ēreš (SAA 12 50 r. 29°), Singi-Issar (SAA 12 50:6, 18), 
Salmüti (SAA 12 50 r. 28^), Sappulu (SAA 12 50 r. 13^), Sarri (SAA 12 27:36), Sulmu-ahhe 
(SAA 12 50:11), Summa-ilu (SAA 12 50 r. 115), Ta’la (SAA 12 50:21, 40), Tuqünu-eres, 
(SAA 12 50: 1, 4, 25, r. 127, 32), Tab-Sar-Issar (SAA 12 50 r. 26”), Urdu-Issar (SAA 12 50 
r. 22”), Zaban-iddina (SAA 12 50:14), Zabdi (SAA 12 50:34), Zeru-ken (SAA 12 50:17), Zizi 
(SAA 12 50:39), [...]-Issar (SAA 12 27:36), [...]mur (SAA 12 50 r. 31), [...]-Nabi (SAA 12 
50:3), [...]ru (SAA 12 50 r. 7”), [...]-Sumu-iddina (SAA 12 50 r. 15”), [...] (SAA 12 50:20, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 39, 41, 44, 45, r. 1,6, 8, 30”, 337, 357, 38°; 52:3, 4; 59:97, 14°; 60:16, r. 9, 105, 
15°; 61:7; 63:8, 127, 13”), cf. [...] (SAA 12 16:1”). 

1112 SAA 12 27, see Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXVII. 

1113 The order is according to the enumeration in the main text: SAA 6 65:8 ([...]); ND 
2605:10 11° (Bel-lesir, Nergal-étir); SAA 6 255:4, 5 ([...]); SAA 6 253:3 (Gabbu-amur); SAA 
14 2:4 (unnamed); 6 315:47/316:6 (Qarhà); 326:8* (Sulmu-beli), 10° (Kamasu); 334:27 (Nabi- 
ahu-usur), 29 (Abdünu). SAA 14 254:2’ ([...]); BATSH 6 180:11-13 (Iahime, [...]la, [...]) are 
too broken. These references are not included in the tables below. These involve only those sold 
people who are explicitly described as farmers, but also several unspecified people sold together 
with land actually were employed as farmers. 
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chief of granaries of Maganuba to the chariot driver Summa-A&ür.!!!^ In addi- 
tion, farmers were subordinate to the chief bailiff (SAA 14 104 r. 4-5), to a 
major-domo (SAA 14 463 r. 10-11) and to other individuals (SAA 14 104 r. 3). 
Apart from these sources, references to dependent farmers mainly occur in 
letters from the reign of Sargon on. In letters from the reigns of Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal we encounter two farmers in the service of scholars, said to 
have been mistreated (SAA 10 173:14) or even killed.!!^ Another scholar, 
Urdu-Gula, stresses his misery by complaining that he has no farmer (SAA 10 
294 r. 25). The majority of these cases suggests that the farmers, together with 
the cultivated land in question, were held by the officials privately, either 
acquired through purchase or granted by the king, and that the state laid its 
claims on these properties only in the form of taxes (provided that there was 
no tax exemption, as was the case with the land referred to in the grants and 
also with the land in the Harran Census, see Fales and Postgate 1995: XXXIII). 
The transactions of subordinates of the queen and the king's mother, however, 
may have been conducted on behalf of these royal women (see also section 
14.8.2 Treasurers of members of the royal family). This is supported by the fact 
that the documents derive from royal palaces in Nineveh and Kalhu and that 
especially their village managers (and scribes) took an active role here. 

To cover its needs for crops the state must have relied on the vast areas of 
state land which, together with its labourers was administered through the pro- 
vincial system and its officials. Since we almost entirely lack provincial 
archives, we are mainly thrown back onto scanty references in the royal cor- 
respondence. Ina-Sar-Bél-allak, treasurer of Dur-Sarrukin, informs the king 
(Sargon) that from among the people sent to him from Guzana, fifteen indi- 
viduals are missing. As established from the writing board, these missing peo- 
ple included a wineskin-raft man (mallah maskiri), a vegetable gardener, a belt 
man (sa-sagátesu) and a farmer together with their families (SAA 1 128:16). 
These people were put at the treasurer's disposal, apparently for state employ- 
ment (in connection with the construction of Dur-Sarrukin). Similarly, farmers 
are among the personnel assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a on his appointment to 
supervise and organise the establishment of the new capital Kalhu (SAA 12 83 
r. 12). Farmers who are said to be “in the charge” (gaté) or “at the disposal" 
(ina pani) of certain individuals also seem to have been state employees.!!!^ 
As with the organisation of other state employees, the Assyrian king relied on 
a network of supervisors at different levels to distribute and deploy farmers. 


1114 SAA 6 37:8. Maganuba was located in the area of Dur-Sarrukin, see section 13.1 The 
rab karmani (chief of granaries) and the rab karmi (granary master). 

1115 SAA 8 296 r. 3. A farmer is also said to have been killed in SAA 10 120 r. 4. 

1116 Such as Nabò-Sarru-usur, SAA 11 90:11-12 (restored); the cohort commander Aššūr- 
ra’im-Sarri and Sarru-lü-dari, SAA 7 30 r. iii 9”, 22”. Note also the transfer of 32 farmers accord- 
ing to a broken letter (SAA 15 317:7^). 
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From an inscription of Esarhaddon we learn that farmers were organised into 
cohorts (kisru) (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 14-22”), something which is well known for 
the military sphere.!!! These cohorts may have been supervised by cohort 
commanders (as indicated by the entry in SAA 70 r. iii 22-23”) or by rab 
ikkaráte, a title which is twice mentioned in the lexical lists but not attested 
elsewhere in Neo-Assyrian sources.!!* However, the farmers mentioned by 
Esarhaddon were human booty taken from Subria and it is clear that farmers 
were recruited from conquered areas on a large (and perhaps even increasing) 
scale in general (see below).!!? Once established in their fields, the kings main 
interest lay in the success of the harvest rather than the individual farmer, as is 
also illustrated by a few references to farmers in letters reporting on harvest 
matters.!!?? 

The royal household must have been in possession of its own estates to 
cover its needs, as indicated by farmers “of the palace” attested in texts dating 
to the reign of Sargon and later. The majority, namely Ahu-la-ama8%i, Ahu-la- 
amašši from the town Mera, Nabi-nasir, Bél-Sarru-usur and Esidaiu, occur 
(often jointly) as witnesses in land sale documents from Nineveh.!!?! Other- 
wise, the palace farmer Ammi-ramu is said to own a field next to an estate 
sold to the cohort commander Asalluhi-Sumu-iddina by an archer (SAA 14 
425:10). Another (unnamed) palace farmer of Kalhu is listed along with a 
special kind of bird in an administrative document (SAA 7 131 r. 2). Also 
mentioning the palace manager of Maskala and the village manager of Esarhad- 
don's son Samai-mètu-uballit, this text probably records gifts brought to the 
palace. The ownership of land suggests a better status in comparison to the 
majority of farmers, and the possibility that a palace farmer was bringing an 
audience gift indicates a closer connection to the royal household, correspond- 
ing to the title itself. However, incidents such as the one described by Tab-sil- 
ESarra, governor of Assur, according to which palace farmers were (justifia- 
bly?) seized by the prefect A3Sür-belu-taqqin, show that also palace farmers 
were labourers rather than officials. In this respect it is also significant that a 
royal farmer could even be sold by a chief of granaries (SAA 6 37:8). The 
designation “royal farmer” is possibly identical with the title “palace farmer”. 
In this respect it is also worth mentioning the farmer associated with the “royal 


1117 For cohorts of craftsmen and labourers supervised by cohort commanders, perhaps as early 


as the of reign of Tiglath-pileser III, see Postgate 1987a: 259-60. 

1118 MSL 12 233 r. v 5; 238 iii 3. The Middle Assyrian evidence for the rab ikkaráte gives 
a better insight into his responsibilities (Jakob 2003: 338-41); this title was possibly outdated in 
Neo-Assyrian times. 

1119 Farmers with such a background are probably recorded in some administrative documents: 
SAA 11 173:6-7 (Minu-ahti), 13 ([...]-nu-ili); 180:2° ([...-b]ani-zeri); 181:7, r. 1 ([...]) and 
194:8 (Mannu-lü-zitti). 

1120 SAA 19 15:3; SAA 10 69:13; SAA 15 318:5'. 

1121 SAA 628 r. 5-7; 115 r. 2; 125 r. 12-14. 
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mausoleum" (SAAB 5 51 r. 31, see section 11.2 The bet kimahhi). Also, the 
satellite households of the king's closest relatives had their individual farmers 
(and therefore their individual properties), as is evident for the crown prince 
(SAAB 5 51 r. 35).1!22 

Like the palace farmers, a number of farmers attested by name, lacking any 
affiliation, occur as witnesses. In contrast to the palace farmers, though, they 
did not necessarily witness land sales but rather slave sales in the 9" century 
(Edubba 10 22 le. 1^) and later (SAA 6 109 r. 57, 7°; 116 r. 27-57; 289 r. 11). 
Since they witnessed transactions involving palace-related people (e.g. the 
Sa-qurbiti in SAA 6 116), some of these might also have belonged to the 
palace. In addition, Ahu-iddina, farmer of Là-qepu, was a witness when the 
farmer Ahu-la-amas8i was sentenced to imprisonment because he had stolen 
an ox (SAA 14 104 r. 3). This judgement was also witnessed by Parutani, 
farmer of the chief bailiff (SAA 14 104 r. 4—5). In contrast to the palace 
farmer, we have no evidence for the ownership of land by ordinary farmers, 
but a few farmers are attested dealing with barley and silver. Hence, the farmer 
Ahu-la-amas&i is recorded as debtor of three emaru of barley owed to the gods 
Nabû and Aššur in the reign of Sargon (ND 5449:3). According to an admin- 
istrative document from Huzirina the farmer Mati’-Sé received five shekels of 
silver in exchange for a woman in the year 636* (STT 48 r. 12-13”). 
Muásallim-Marduk, in the charge (gaté) of an unnamed farmer (if interpreted 
correctly), invested seven shekels of silver in an overland trading enterprise of 
Muàezib-A&&ür.! ? 

As pointed out earlier, the demand for farmers was mainly covered by human 
booty deported from conquered areas and distributed all over the rural lands of 
Assyria.!?^ Esarhaddon states in his inscription that he gave farmers, together 
with other professionals from Subria, to the forces of Aššur, the cohort of 
ancestral kings, his palaces and magnates (rabiitu), his palace entourage and 
the citizen of Nineveh, Kalhu, Kilizi and Arbail (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 14 22^). 
Several different spheres, including the temple, the palace and the cities, that 
had agricultural land available were provided with deported farmers. Their 
widespread distribution corresponds to the fact that farmers are repeatedly 
defined by the place where they were employed. Numerous villages (kapru) 
and towns are especially mentioned along with the farmers in the Harran 


112 Another indication, for instance, are the references to barley of the crown prince (SAA 14 


23; 98/99). Postgate (1989: 146) also distinguishes between state land and land owned by the 
king individually. 

173 Radner 2016 L41 r. 8. This is a unique reference to a farmer being in charge of another 
individual; note also the translation of Radner: “M., im Gewahrsam des Bauern". Brinkman 
(PNA 2/II 776) takes the “farmer” as a designation for MuSallim-Marduk himself. 

1124 See Postgate 1987a: 264; he assumed that “the population of conquered lands was the 
principal source of the helot class in the 7" century at least”. 
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Census,!!?8 and similar specifications are also given elsewhere.!?6 Apart from 
being assigned to specific institutions and individual landowners, farmers were 
subject to the provincial administration, like the land they cultivated. In a letter 
from Esarhaddon, farmers occur as subjects of the village manager Ah-abi.!!?” 
Probably in the light of a transfer of an estate from one official (removed or 
deceased?) to another, the addressee (name lost) is told by the king to let 
Ah-abi bring the farmers, shepherds and gardeners so that their accounts can 
be made. Farmers were central for the provincial administration in connection 
with the crop yield and the levy of corn taxes (nusahu) and straw taxes (Sibsu). 
This also gave rise to disputes about the areas of responsibility, also caused by 
the fact that the official's land holdings were distributed all over the country 
and thus in provinces administered by others.!?? The same circumstance also 
provoked the mistreatment of a farmer pointed out earlier.!!?? 

It might be that the comparison made in a Babylonian letter to the king 
(Sargon) that people worked on the damming of the river of Bit-Deraia “like 
one farmer" served to express the hard work done by farmers (SAA 17 120 
r. 25). Since the damming seems to have been a seasonal issue, the comparison 
could also reflect that aspect. Apart from the time of ploughing and sowing the 
crop seeds in autumn, ?? the main work of an Assyrian farmer had to be done 
at harvest time in the spring, which must have required a lot more workers than 
in autumn. This explains why we have a separate expression for the “har- 
vester" (ésidu), and why numerous legal documents record the temporary dis- 
position of such harvesters.!?! In addition, the personal name Esidaiu, literally 
meaning “the one of harvest time”, is twice attested for farmers (SAA 6 125 
r. 13; SAA 12 50 r. 12”); it is possibly that other attested Esidaius (Reynolds, 


1125 The locations of farmers are also given in grants, legal documents and administrative 


documents (e.g. SAA 7 30 r. iii 9, 22’). 

1126 SAA 19 15:3 (of the town A&Sür-nirka-ahu); SAA 6 28 r. 6-7' (of Mera, an individual 
from Mera also witnesses SAA 6 115 together with the palace farmer Nabü-nasir); 109 (probably 
from Kaprabi); SAA 7 131 r. 2 (Kalhu) and SAA 14 104 r. 3, 6 (from Bit-Hurapi). 

1127 SAA 16 5:22, r. 13. Otherwise, village managers of royal family members occur together 
with farmers (see above): SAA 6 109 (of the crown prince), SAA 6 255 (of the king's mother), 
ND 2605 (of the queen), SAA 7 131 (of the prince Samai-mètu-uballit), cf. the village manager 
of the stewardess in SAA 6 65. 

1128 CTN 2 196 r. 16, cf. commentary Postgate 1973: 195-6. For a recent discussion of this 
matter see Galil 2009. 

1129 SAA 10 173:14. Note also the case of the farmer(s) and gardener(s) of the Arab leader 
Ammi-léti who were driven out of the town of the governor of Supat. The latter promises to the 
king to provide A. with other land and gardens since Ammi-léti is a “king’s servant” (SAA I 
179:8). 

1130 Note therefore also the letter ND 2671 according to which it is almost too late for cultiva- 
tion since the year has reached its end. 

1131 Radner 1997a: 14-8. The majority of legal documents listed in her table on pp. 16-17 
was drawn up in the twelfth (Addaru), first (Nisannu) and second (Ayaru) months of the year. 
Hence, the majority of harvesters was hired between February and May. 
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PNA 1/II 406) also were farmers or at least involved in the process of harvest- 
ing.!132 The oxen and the ploughs, which are associated with the farmer, !? 
especially relate to the farmer's activities in autumn. The logographic sign used 
for writing ikkaru shows that the plough was his central piece of equipment, as 
is also reflected by the statement that a farmer was killed over the plough in an 
elegy about the death of Tammuz to describe unproductive land.!!34 The farm- 
er's elementary role in the crop yield and therefore in the well-being of the land 
is also reflected by a curse in the treaty of Aššūr-nērāri V with Matt’-il, king 
of Arpad. It states that if Mati’-il does not provide his military forces, his farm- 
ers shall not sing work songs (alala) anymore.!!35 Together with the shepherd 
and the gardener, with whom he is occasionally mentioned, 6 the farmer built 
the foundation of Assyrian society and secured its basic needs. 


25.2 The rab harbi (“chief of cultivation") 


The rab harbi, written LU.GAL-har-bi and LU*.GAL-hir-bi, is only 
attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. The term is translated either as "chief of the 
untilled land” or as “official in charge of the ploughs”, depending on how the 
term karbu is interpreted. It is either an adjective deriving from the verb harabu 
(“to lie waste”) and means “waste” and in consequence “wasteland”, or it 
refers to a special type of plough. The latter is preferred by CAD, but von 
Soden and HAD give a translation based on harbu meaning “wasteland”.!!?? 
Although a definite decision cannot be made, both possibilities suggest that this 
office was responsible for the cultivation of (waste-)land. 


1132 This assumption, however, only works if the personal name Esidaiu was not already given 
in infancy, but on occasion of the harvest time (to men not well integrated, such as captives and 
deportees). 

1133 SAA 1 128:16; SAA 15 318:5°; SAA 11 90:9; VAT 8699:18; Edubba 10 54:1: CTN 2 
2221.2". 

1134 SAA 3 16:17. The importance of the plough, and the logistics involved, are well illustrated 
by the letter ND 2671 where the sender (lost) reports to the king that he is organising ploughs 
(from Barhalza) and oxen (from Arpad) in order to cultivate seed, as he was ordered to by the 
commander-in-chief. For Neo-Assyrian finds and pictographic references to ploughs and other 
agricultural tools such as sickles see Curtis 1999. Note also the plough as an astroglyph (/umasu) 
for AN.SÁR, representing the Assyrian landscape under cultivation, in the epithet of Esarhaddon 
(Roaf and Zgoll 2001: 283-4). 

1135 This curse might especially refer to the harvest time. SAA 2 2 r. iv 19’. For aldla see 
CAD A/I 328-9 “interjection, (an exclamation for joy, refrain of a work song)”; HAD 6 “harvest 
song, work song". 

1136 With shepherds: SAA 15 257 r. 75; SAA 16 79:10; with gardeners (SAA 1 128:16; 
SAA 6 37:8; SAA 12 83 r. 12); with both: SAA 16 5:22; SAA 3 16:17; RINAP 433 r. iii 18^; 
the Harran Census and the grant schedules. 

1137 CAD H 87 s.v. harabu, 97 s.v. harbu, harbu A, 98 harbu in rab harbi, harbu B; cf. AHw 
324—5; HAD 90. 
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The earliest reference to a rab harbi is found in a collection of decrees 
from various reigns according to which the rab harbi of the palace is the pro- 
vider of one glass (biizu) of cardamon (kudimmu, HAD 51) for offerings as 
determined in the reign of Shalmaneser IV.!?5 Otherwise, he (if interpreted 
correctly) occurs as a recipient of [x] gi of wine in a wine list dating to the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser III (CTN 1 9 r. 17”). A third reference is from a judicial 
decision imposed in the reign of Assurbanipal upon the farmer Ahu-la-amašši 
(SAA 14 104:4—5). Ahu-la-amašši, said to be in the charge of (garé) Ahu-uqur, 
rab harbi of the chief cupbearer, is sentenced to imprisonment since he did not 
pay the fine imposed upon him for an ox he had stolen from the estate of the 
scribe Nabi-Sarru-usur.!!?? The judgement, which was passed by the deputy 
mayor of Nineveh and is witnessed by two farmers, also states that Ahu-la- 
amašši may be set free as soon as he replaces the oxen.''*° The fact that he was 
only in the charge of Ahu-uqur but not owned by him, might explain why we 
do not read of a restitution made by Ahu-uqur. 

Judging by the affiliations of the rab harbi, he was employed in the domains 
of high-ranking state officials and the royal household, as is supported by 
his possible occurrence in a wine list. Considering the presence of a farmer in 
his charge and his title (regardless of its exact interpretation), he was concerned 
with land intended for cultivation.!!#! On comparison with Dagan-Simti, referred 
to as “manager of the garden, field, road and ploughs (epinnu)” (SAA 6 22:7- 
8, see section 25.1 The rab ikkari and ikkaru (chief farmer and farmer)), also 
other officials were appointed for the management of ploughs. 


25.3 The Sa-epinni (ploughman) 


The Sa-epinni, literally meaning “(he) of the plough”,!!“? is attested twice in 
Neo-Assyrian sources, both times written LÜ.GIS.APIN.!!? The ploughman 


1138 SAA 12 7717’. The same text (in r. ii 16-17 ) records the chief confectioner of the palace 
as a recipient of a glass of cardamon. 

113 As pointed out by Jas (1996: 29-30), there must have been a previous judgement upon 
this matter. 

1149 The text seems to be contradictory. First it seems that the farmer is imprisoned instead 
of paying back the ox (SAA 14 104:11—12). Then, it continues with the statement that he is only 
to be freed if he brings an(other) ox (SAA 14 104:12). As suggested by Postgate (1976: 158), 
the previous statement rather refers to an additional fine. 

11^! If the title refers to the plough, the rab harbi was perhaps associated with “breaking up 
the soil" in particular since the harbu-plough, in contrast to the epinnu-plough, was especially 
used for that operation (CAD H 98 s.v. harbu A). 

1142 CAD E 235-7 s.v. epinnu; cf. AHw 229. In Neo-Babylonian texts there is also a rab 
epinni attested (CAD E 328). 

1145 Note also the single reference to errésé (“tenant farmers" or “cultivators”) said to have 
cultivated (erésu) a field of the scholar Raši-ili together with two horses in a letter of the very 
same scholar to the king Esarhaddon (SAA 10 167:8); see CAD E 304-6 s.v. erresu, mainly 
attested in the Babylonian dialects. 
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[...]là is sold in the reign of Sennacherib according to a fragmentary legal 
document (SAA 6 149:5). Šulmu-māt-Aššūr, ploughman of Kisir-Aššüur, who 
is otherwise known as cohort commander, owes five shekels of silver to a 
certain Sinqi-Issar. Although these professionals were of low rank (comparable 
with that of the farmer), they could engage in business transactions. Regarding 
their function, it is clear from their title that they ploughed the land in autumn 
and therefore were only active seasonally, which also suggests that the designa- 
tion was a temporary one (like “harvester”).!!4 


25.4 The qatinnu (“farmhand”) 


The obscure title gatinnu 1s first attested in Middle Babylonian and Middle 
Assyrian texts and thereafter in Neo-Assyrian sources where it is written 
LU/LU*.ga-tin(-nu), LÜ*.qa-tin-ni, (LU).ga-ti-nu, LU*.qa-ti-en-nu and—in a 
Babylonian letter—LÜ.qa-at-tin.!^ Regarding its etymology, Deller (1965: 
477) suggested that it is a formation of the Akkadian term qatu and the Human 
ending -tinnu/tennu designating a profession. He described this profession as 
“mit Bauarbeiten befassten Handwerker”. Menzel (1981 I: 263), based on the 
etymological explanation of Deller, defined it as “Handlanger” or “ungelernter 
Handwerker” and thus not as a specific professional designation. Furthermore, 
it was interpreted as “Landarbeiter” or tiller according to the Neo-Assyrian 
sources.!!4° In her discussion about the gatinnu attested in Neo-Assyrian texts, 
Radner (1999a: 115-6) doubted Deller’s suggestion and the translations pro- 
posed. She proposed that gatinnu could be the reading of LU.ENGAR since a 
syllabic writing for ikkaru is missing from the texts of the Neo-Assyrian period 
(see section 25.1 The rab ikkari and ikkaru (chief farmer and farmer)). Never- 
theless, it seems unlikely to me that such a deeply-rooted term could be easily 
replaced. Although it is not accepted as a counter-argument by Radner (1999a: 
116), the single reference to a qatinnu among numerous LU.ENGAR (in 
SAA 12 50 r. 37^) does not necessarily support her assumption. Perhaps the 
most crucial point against such an identification is that we encounter syllabic 
writings for both the ikkaru and the qatinnu in Middle Assyrian sources.!!^? 
Understanding the LÜ.ENGAR and the qatinnu as two different designations, 
I stick to Menzel’s translation “Handlanger” or “henchman”, and addition- 
ally propose the translation “farmhand” based on the majority of contexts 
in which it appears. According to the restoration [GAL]-LÜ.qa-ti-ni in the 
legal document StAT 1 23:6’, there probably also existed a rab qatinni in 


1144 Since the epinnu-plough was used to draw the furrow (after the soil was broken up with 
the harbu-plough, see fn. 1141), this might have been the task performed by the Sa-epinni. 

145 SAA 17 126 r. 7’; it is translated as woodcutter in the edition. 

1146 See AHw 908 s.v. qattinu (qatinnu) 3; HAD 87 tiller, serf, peasant; CAD Q 172 s.v. 
qatinnu (qattinu) just proposes “(a profession)”. 

1147 Jakob 2003: 328-9, 558-9. 
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Neo-Assyrian times. Since this is the only possible reference to a rab qatinni 
and judging by the comparatively rare type of writing (GAL-LU.X), it has to 
be doubted, though its existence remains plausible.!!^* Menzel (1981 I: 263-4) 
examined the Neo-Assyrian references which indicate a temple connection.!!^? 
Deller (1965: 473—4) discussed the Neo-Assyrian evidence in an excursus. 

The qatinnu seems to have been a low-ranking workman, usually of depend- 
ent status. Apart from being listed in a tablet of the Harran Census,!!5? he 
repeatedly occurs in schedules to grants of tax exemption made to high-ranking 
officials by Assurbanipal.!?! The majority of the remaining qatinnus men- 
tioned by name is attested as a witness.!?? Otherwise, we learn that the qatinnu 
(possibly rab qatinni, see above) of the commander-in-chief, Sagibu, was in 
the possession of a house which he sold to the brewer of the household of the 
crown prince (StAT 1 23:6”). The house in question adjoined those of the 
household overseer of the commander-in-chief, the “overseer of the royal 
crypts” and the carpenter of the household of the crown prince. Sagibu enjoyed 
a better position and more wealth than did his ordinary colleagues for whom 
we have no evidence for any type of properties.!^? The gatinnu As&ür-na'di 
was in the service of the crown prince according to his affiliation (StAT 1 22 
r. 23). This man might have enjoyed an enhanced position like Sagibu. The 
qatinnu listed along with other professionals in a fragmentary administrative 
document was, however, perhaps rather employed by the royal household 
(SAA 7 20 r. ï 5). 

As for his functions and sphere of activity, we cannot rely on the title since 
its interpretation is uncertain (see above). Also the contexts in which the gatinnu 
occurs give only a vague impression. According to a letter from Tartimanni, 
later known as palace manager, to the current palace manager, a qatinnu accused 
the sender of having taken vessels from the “house” of the scribe, with which 
the boy (sehru) of the nakisu (cutter) brought different types of corn portions 
(CTN 33 r. 17). In a short note from Kalhu, the gatinnu Bél-ahhé-iddina is said 
to have brought a document (egirtu) concerned with Aššur-da”'inanni, probably 


1148 Radner (1999a: 115) also cites SAA 11 77 i 21 (obviously a mistake for SAA 12 77) 
as a reference for the rab qatinni, which is read as LÜ.GAL-qa-qu-lat in the edition. 

1149 ND 3463:2 (Nabi-pi-ahi-usur, “of Nabû”); StAT 1 12:5-7 (ASStr-aplu-iddina, “of the 
temples”); SAA 12 24 r. 7 (Sin-kénu-usur); 87 r. 12-13 (41 people are given as farmhands 
(ana LÜ.qa-tin-á-te) to Zababa); very likely also the 60 qatinnus mentioned in SAA 7 142:4 and 
the farmhand receiving leftovers in SAA 12 68:15. These references are not included in the tables 
below. 

1150 SAA 11 209 r. iii 1°, 2^ (Nergal-ilà't, in sum 8 farmhands). Not listed in tables below. 

15! SAA 12 27:29 (Qurdi-Nergal); 50 r. 37” (Nabü-kenu-uballit); 62:10 (two unnamed 
farmhands). Not listed in tables below. 

1152 StAT 1 22 r. 23 (Aššür-na'di); StAT 2 234 r. 19 (Sühiru); CTN 2 82 r. 9, 10 (Manni, 
Hidà) and SAA 6 154 r. 10 (Urdu-[...]). 

155 Some temple-related qatinnus are otherwise attested with their former properties 
(ND 3463:2) and involved in other business transactions such as loans of garments (StAT 1 
12:5-7). 
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identical with the homonymous governor of Mazamua, to the mule express 
(ana kallie) (ND 2345:1-2). Together with this title's entry in the lexical list 
from Nineveh, mentioned after the oil-presser and before the unclear title edulnu 
(CAD E 38, see section 15.1 Oil-pressing), there emerges a scanty picture 
of different tasks. An occasional involvement in farming is indicated by the 
qatinnu's association with fields (and farmers) as in the grants, the Harran 
Census and the incident of the lightning striking a field (see below) as well as 
with field crops, namely barley, in the letter of Tartimanni.!^^ We may define 
the qatinnu not as farmer par excellence but as a handyman employed on dif- 
ferent occasions, including errands and especially agricultural activity. 

Regarding the marginal significance of such a “henchman”, there is a refer- 
ence to the “house” of an unnamed qatinnu in a letter of the astrologer Balasi 
to the king (SAA 10 42:11). Balasi argues against the king's worry about an 
evil in the palace, evoked by the incident of lightning striking a field in the city 
of Harihumba. Apparently he tries to convince the king that the place where 
this incident happened is distant and of no importance. He underlines this with 
the phrase “why does (the king) look (for trouble) in the “house” of a farm- 
hand", the last thinkable place of any interest for the king (and thus the empire). 
The majority of the attestations involve individuals designated qatinnu; only 
qatinnus associated with the temple are attested in double digits (SAA 7 142, 
SAA 12 87). 


26 GARDENING 


The central professional in connection with gardening is the nukaribbu, 
usually translated as “gardener”. This Akkadian term, a Sumerian loanword, 
is already known from Old Akkadian texts. The chief gardener, rab nukaribbi, 
is first attested in documents dating to the first half of the second millenni- 
um.!!55 As for the Neo-Assyrian attestations, the nukaribbu is usually written 
(LU/LU*).NU.GIS.SAR, with the shortened variants LU*.NU.SAR (ND 5453:2) 
and NU.GIS (Radner 2016 1.33:17; L56:8) attested in a few records.!!56 
For the rab nukaribbi we find the logographic writings LÜ.GAL-NU.GIS. 
SAR.(MES); the term LÜ*.GAL-GIS.SAR is rather read rab kirie and under- 


1154 Also for the Middle Assyrian evidence an association with agriculture was pointed out 
(Jakob 2003: 559); cf. the Middle Babylonian evidence examined by Sassmannshausen (2001: 
128). 

155 CAD N/II 323-7; cf. AHw 802. 

156 For shortened writings of professions in texts from 7'"-century Assur in general see com- 
ment in Radner 2016: 97 (comment to text no. L21). The writing LÜ*.NU.GAR.MES in SAA 11 
29 r. 11 rather refers to prefects, judging by the other titles recorded here and thus requires the 
erasure of the sign NU, or, as proposed by H.D. Baker (by oral communication), it could be a 
metathesis of signs, to be read LU*.GAR-nu.MES. 
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stood as “garden manager”.!!57 The Neo-Assyrian evidence for nukaribbu 
associated with the temple household was discussed by Menzel.!'5 I will pri- 
marily focus on gardeners as professionals related to the palace, and on the rab 
nukaribbi and the rab kirie who held supervisory positions. 

Since many of the references to gardeners do not give their institutional affil- 
iation, either explicitly or by context, the discussion below necessarily involves 
some uncertain cases. Due to their limited significance for the present study, 
many gardeners are only discussed here briefly and are not listed in the tables 
below. This includes the gardeners who, together with the farmers and shep- 
herds, occur in the tablets of the Harran Census.!!5 Similarly, the gardeners 
attested in grants (and their schedules) from the reigns of Tiglath-pileser and 
Assurbanipal were dependants of high-ranking officials (including the 
rab ša-rēši Nabü-Sarru-usur).! € In addition, gardeners are frequently attested 
as objects of sale. In the second half of the 8!" century the gardener [Apla]ia was 
sold by the palace supervisor Bel-ila'r to Kudaia (ND 2605 r. 7, see section 
1.2.9.6 Household staff), who also bought the gardener Nergal-na'di according 
to the same text (ND 2605 r. 1). Sales of gardeners are also attested in the reigns 
of Sennacherib,!!?! Assurbanipal,! €? and later.!!6 Also in administrative docu- 
ments we encounter gardeners who are treated as property or as deportees.! 6^ 


1157 The translations are taken from HAD 50 s.v. kiriu and HAD 78 s.v. nukaribbu. 

1158 Menzel 1981 I: 261-2. There is Réhati, gardener of the akitu-house attested in StAT 2 
2:5-6, while another gardener (unnamed) is donated to Ištar of Arbail according to SAA 12 89:3”. 

15? Evidence: Adi-mati-ilu (SAA 11 201 i 45), Ahu-abü (SAA 11 201 i 4), Ahünu (SAA 11 
201 i 16), Arnabá (SAA 11 201 i 1-2), Attar-bi'di (SAA 11 209 r. iii 19”), Hušazâ (SAA 11 207 
i 1), Idri-Anu (SAA 11 201 i 32-33, formerly of the confectioners), Il-idri (SAA 11 214:85), 
Il-nüri (SAA 11 201 i 25), I-Sumki (SAA 11 201 ii 33), Iu-ba[...] (SAA 11 202 i 205), 
Naguh-sa[...] (SAA 11 201 ii 8-10, formerly of the [...]), Nusku-ila't (SAA 11 201 i 13), NuSku- 
ila'i (SAA 11 201 i 41-43, formerly of the cooks), Padi (SAA 11 213 iv 3”), Se'-idri (SAA 11 
201 ii 1), Sē’-nâpi (SAA 11 201 i 30), Se'-Sumki (SAA 11 205 i 11”), Sin-na'di (SAA 11 201 i 
12), Siri-ramu (SAA 11 209 r. iv 4^), Sa-la-Bél-mannu (SAA 11 207 r. iii 1 —2 , in sum 4 garden- 
ers), Tela-il (SAA 11 209 r. iv 12”), Uasi (SAA 11 203 r. i1 13-14” and 213 r. ii 9), Urdu-Issar 
(SAA 11 209 r. iii 16”), [...]si (SAA 11 208:2)), [...] (SAA 11 203 r. ii 4—55), [...] (SAA 11 
219 r. iv 8-9, in sum 3 gardeners), [...] (SAA 11 219 r. iv 12, in sum 13 gardeners), “sum of 11 
gardeners" (SAA 11 201 ii 47). 

19 Tiglath-pileser III: Arhi (SAA 12 15:4^). Possibly Bani (SAA 12 16:3”), if we restore 
LÜ.GIS.[SAR] and not LÜ.GIS.[GIGIR], as in the edition. Considering the context, one would 
expect a gardener here (Baker, PNA UU 263 s.v. Bani 3). Assurbanipal: Abassa-na’’id (SAA 12 
63:17), Abdi (SAA 12 50:26), Ah-immé (SAA 12 50:30), Ahu-le'i (SAA 12 50:31), Atunaiu 
(SAA 12 50:31), Belu-lü-balat (SAA 12 50 r. 15”), [Hul]i (SAA 12 50:27), Idrr-aba'ü (SAA 12 
50:28), Issar-namari (SAA 12 50:32), Kabar-il (SAA 12 50 r. 23”), Manni (SAA 12 50:29), 
Nabi-nadin-ahi (SAA 12 50 r. 23”), Qumanaiu (SAA 12 50:32), Remanni-ilu (SAA 12 63:167), 
[...]-Intirta (SAA 12 2716), [...]nu (SAA 12 2713), [...]si (SAA 12 2714), [...]Sallim (SAA 12 
2715), [...] (SAA 12 2711, 2 and 50:30). 

1161 Asxür-belu-taqqin (SAA 6 37:7-8), Zabinu (SAA 6 90:8), unnamed (SAA 6 123:4, 10). 

1162 Ba'al-azart (SAA 6 314:9), Lussumu (SAA 6 329:12), [...] (SAA 14 6:2). 

1163 Mardi (SAA 14 49:3). According to another legal document, dating to the reign of Assur- 
banipal or later, blood money had to paid for a murdered gardener Tamuzaiu (SAAB 9 77:5-6). 

1164 SAA 7 28 r. iii^ 4° (probably 39 gardeners listed). SAA 11 222:9 (one gardener, 
unnamed), 11° (two gardeners, unnamed), r. 5 (one gardener, unnamed). Note also the farmers 
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Apart from the gardener himself, who was certainly the central gardening 
specialist, there are a few other professional titles which suggest an employ- 
ment connected with gardens. First, there is a unique attestation of an “appoin- 
tee of the garden irrigation" in a legal document dating to late 7" century.!!65 
Here Nabü-zéru-iddina, the “appointee of garden irrigation” (written "LÜ*pa'- 
gid”-di A.MES ša GIS."SAR'-$i), seems to be responsible for the collection 
(pirru) of the levy for the irrigation of a garden of the son of Kamba[...]. As 
pointed out by Faist (2007: 120-1), this is the only attestation of such an offi- 
cial in Neo-Assyrian sources and it is also the first clear indication of the exist- 
ence of irrigation taxes at this time. Corresponding to the known system of 
tax-collection in general, Nabü-zeru-iddina was a local appointee who was 
presumably active on behalf of municipal or provincial officials and did not 
form part of the royal household. 

A connection with the palace cannot be entirely excluded for the massar- 
qabli who was another professional associated with gardens. The title can be 
translated as “guardian of the grove" and is written LÜ.ma-sar-qab-li or 
LÜ*.EN.NUN-MURUB,.!!66 Two title bearers, namely Mannu-là-amini and 
Sé’-aqaba, are attested in the Harran Census and thus rather denote local per- 
sonnel.!9? A third reference records a massar-qabli active in the Assyrian 
heartland, though it remains open whether he was employed by the palace or 
the temple. A closeness to the latter is indicated by the fact that the “guardian 
of the grove" in question, namely Ahu-eriba, owes three emaru of barley 
rations to Aššur and Nabáà.!!65 Judging by their title, massar-gablis seem to 
have been primarily concerned with the protection of groves against destruction 
and theft, with gardening playing a less important role (see section 5.8 The 
Sa-massarti and massaru (“watchman” and “guard”)). According to the Harran 
Census they guarded groves of poplars (sarbutu) and of Sasugu-trees.!!? 


and gardeners belonging to the Arabian ruler Ammi-léti according to the letter SAA 1 179:8. As 
deportees gardeners probably are recorded in SAA 11 177:7' (one vegetable gardener); SAA 11 
181 r. 2, 3 (Urdu-Issar, [...]nu); SAA 11 194:9 (Nani) and possibly in the letter SAA 1 128:15 
(Sanda-pi, vegetable gardener). 

1165 StAT 3 75:2-3, 5. It either dates to the year 612* (according to Parpola) or 615* (accord- 
ing to Reade); in her edition Faist (2007: 121) prefers the earlier date (though she mistakenly 
refers to 614*). 

116 CAD Q 16 s.v. qablu C (only encountered in Neo-Assyrian texts). HAD 85 translates 
“forester, ranger". 

1167 SAA 11 218:6; SAA 11 201 ii 38-9. 

1168 ND 5456:3. Parker’s (1957: 126) interpretation of the logographic writing LÜ*.EN.NUN- 
MURUB, as kablitu for “man of the night-watch” is not followed here. 

1169 Apart from these titles I shall also briefly introduce the rab bani, an office well-known 
for the Neo-Babylonian period where it represents a prebendary orchard keeper (Jursa 1995: 
57-8). 
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26.1 The rab nukaribbi (chief gardener) and the rab kirie (garden manager) 


Both the rab nukaribbi and the rab kirie are only rarely attested in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. Dagan-šimti, “manager of the garden, field, road and 
ploughs”, is recorded as owner of a field adjoining 13 hectares of land sold in 
the reign of Tiglath-pileser III (SAA 6 22:7). According to the location of the 
land, the field of Dagan-&imti was situated in the town of Alli which is to be 
found in the “domain” (betu) of the commander-in-chief. While the precise 
location of the town Alli is unknown, the “domain” of the commander-in-chief 
refers either to his province in the north-western part of the empire or, alterna- 
tively, to an estate located in another province since it is well known that the 
magnates and governors used to have land spread all over the country (cf. inter 
alia Postgate 1989: 146—7). It is impossible to determine with certainty the 
approximate localisation of the field. Nevertheless, Dagan-8imti was active in 
a rural environment, as his designation “manager of garden, field, road and 
ploughs" suggests. The location of his sphere of responsibility remains unclear, 
but Sarru-lü-dàri, addressed as a possible transgressor in a legal document, is 
designated as "chief gardener of the city of Kalhu" (CTN 3 32:1, 2, 4). 
Whether active in the centre or outside of it, it appears with both attestations 
that garden managers or chief gardeners were active within limited geographi- 
cal or administrative areas. As local officials they may have gained some 
degree of importance and wealth, as indicated by their ownership of a field 
(Dagān-šīmti) and perhaps by the use of their own stamp seals, as is evident 
for Sarru-li-dari. Because of the lack of sources concerning their actual tasks, 
we can only assume that the garden manager and the chief gardener supervised 
the maintenance of gardens, with the latter (also “chief of gardeners”) having 
the gardeners under his jurisdiction. 


26.2 The nukaribbu (gardener) 


There are two attestations for the palace gardener in Neo-Assyrian sources. 
According to a legal document dating to the reign of Assurbanipal, the palace 
gardener Isputu sells the bought slave (simu) Samai-ilà'i to the royal ša-rēši 
Ninuaiu for one mina of silver (SAA 14 18:1—2, 4). The qualification “bought 
(slave)" supports the suggestion that the two officials associated with the king's 
household did "private" business with each other. The second attestation 
derives from a collection of decrees from various reigns, according to which 
the palace gardener has to supply five kuruppu-plants for offerings.!!?? As with 
the various other palace officials recorded here, the gardener is appointed to 


170 SAA 12 77 i 12-13”. The term kuruppu for a particular plant (determined by Ú) only 
occurs here. kuruppu otherwise denotes a basket or a reed structure (CAD K 581; cf. AHw 513). 
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supply food relating to his official responsibilities. We may suspect that the 
kuruppu-plants, apparently also in demand for the purpose of offerings, grew 
in the palace gardens under his care. Unfortunately the date of the entry is not 
preserved, but it may have been the second half of the 8!" century since the 
preceding entry concerns decrees from the reign of Shalmaneser IV and the 
following entries those from the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II. 

Though not designated "palace gardener”, the (unnamed) “gardener of 
Nineveh" and, if restored correctly, another gardener ([from? ...]?) are 
recorded as providers of fruits and Habur (wine) for the queen on the 7" day 
of the 7" month, probably on the occasion of offerings.!!”! As for the numerous 
other gardeners without any institutional qualification, many gardeners attested 
with their personal name occur as witnesses in legal documents dating to the 
reign of Assurbanipal or later.!!?? As an active party the gardener is attested as 
seller, buyer and debtor. The latter is the case with the gardener Bel-abu-usur 
who owes two emaru of corn to the Nabû Temple (ND 5453:2). Otherwise, the 
gardener Ze[...] sells his garden according to a broken legal document from 
Nineveh (SAA 6 304:1—2). Based on the preserved witnesses, the purchaser of 
the said garden was the chariot driver Remanni-Adad. As seller of a slave the 
gardener Paranu[...] occurs in a text from Nineveh (SAA 14 364:1—2). The 
gardener [...]-ASSir is recorded as buyer of a house in a broken document 
(StAT 2 259:6”); since the price was given in copper, the transaction may have 
taken place before the 7^ century.!!? Also from after the reign of Assurbanipal 
we encounter the gardener A3Sür-magqtu-Satbi as owner of a house in Assur 
(CTSHM 30:14). Together with the houses of the diviner of the crown prince, 
of a baker and of another professional (designation lost), his house adjoins one 
which is bought by a tanner. While these are the only attestations of gardeners' 
legal transactions, the gardener Isseme-ili acts as a surety (urki'u) for the girl 
Tamüzitu who is given in adoption by her brother (StAT 3 18 r. 16). This does 
not necessarily mean that Isseme-ilt acted as a surety in person, but that he 
committed himself to bring some sort of compensation in case of her loss 
(cf. Faist 2007: 46). Like several other professions, the gardener was also 
involved in joint trading enterprises (Radner 2016 1.33:17; 1.56:8). From this 
evidence it is clear that gardeners played a role in urban society and could bear 
legal responsibilities and own their own property. 


1171 SAA 7 132 i 4, 7. The Habur (wine) certainly refers to the area where the Habur river 
flows and thus must have been cultivated in this region, which was—especially further to the 
north—an important wine-growing area. Habur (wine) is also attested in SAA 7 172:1. Note also 
the region of Izalla, see section 12.5 The rab karani (wine master) and Radner 2006b: 294-6. 

1172 Assur: SAAB 9 136 r. 14-17 (Adad-&imanni, Tataia, Samai-nasir, Quddudanu); 103 r. 11 
([...D. Kalhu: ND 5452 r. 15 (Hambaru). Nineveh: SAA 6 201 r. 9 (Haldi-ila'1); SAA 14 314 
r. 4—5 (Unzarhu-Issar); 422 r. 4 ([...]). Ma'allanate: O 3705 t.e. 16 (Sarru-ali). 

1173 Cf. Ahmad and Postgate 2007: ix. This may be the earliest reference to a gardener as 
a party to a legal contract. 
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Though the references discussed so far indicate a degree of independence 
for the professional group of gardeners, they—whether employed in large 
households or subordinate to officials—were usually treated as a workforce 
bound to the land they cultivated. Most of these attestations are given above in 
the introduction. They include those gardeners attached to land in the Harran 
area, those working in gardens owned by high-ranking officials, and those 
bought and sold by other functionaries (see introduction). If the properties of 
their masters were liquidated, gardeners were liable for their yield which was 
collected and controlled at the threshing floor (SAA 16 5:18-19). According 
to one of his inscriptions, Esarhaddon took gardeners as booty from Subria and 
distributed them to the forces (emüqu) of the god Aššur and to the cohort 
(kisru) of the ancestral kings, possibly reflecting temple and palace forces 
(RINAP 4 33 r. iii 18”). Possibly as palace workforce four gardeners are 
together with inter alia brewers and carpenters listed in a fragmentary admin- 
istrative record (SAA 7 20 r. i 1). Thirty gardeners are listed in an administra- 
tive record (ND 2497:2), where they are numbered among 697 soldiers or 
workmen (ERIM), including two herders of camels. They were possibly 
recruited here for the fulfilment of their i/ku-duties. Occasionally we encounter 
gardeners in the care of individuals such as Tab-Bél who was in charge of some 
gardeners who in return were responsible for 21 individuals according to an 
early text from Guzana (TH 27:7). Note therefore also the gardener and the 
vegetable gardener who are both assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a on his appoint- 
ment (SAA 12 83 r. 13). There are a few indications that gardeners could be 
professionally active on their own behalf. When the gardener Ze[...] is recorded 
as seller of a garden (SAA 6 304), he might have cultivated his own garden 
whose harvest he sold, assuming that this reflects his "private" business. In 
doing so he may have exchanged his vegetables, as suggested by an inscription 
of Assurbanipal: after his victory over an Arabian ruler, the king states that he 
took so many camels that even a gardener could acquire one for a bunch of 
vegetables (RINAP 5/1 3 viii 13). Nevertheless, since Ze[...] is also designated 
as servant of [...], he might have been acting for his master instead. 

In Neo-Assyrian sources the gardeners are associated with particular types 
of plants (kuruppu in SAA 12 77), vegetables (urqu in Assurbanipal Prisms A 
and B), fruits (zamru in SAA 7 132) and Habur wine (SAA 7 132). A concern 
with vegetables is reflected by the occasional occurrence of specialised vegeta- 
ble gardeners (nukarib urqi), for example in the aforementioned decree about 
the appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a (SAA 12 83 r. 13). Furthermore, gar- 
dens (kiriu) are often qualified either as vegetable gardens (kiriu ša urqi, e.g. 
SAA 6 204:3), as vineyards (kiriu ša tilliti, e.g. SAA 6 188:3) or as orchards 
(kiriu Sa zamri, e.g. SAA 11 203 ii 5).!!?“ These types of gardens correspond 


17^ A "garden of an ox” is attested in SAA 14 468 r. 2. It is located in the town of Huli in 
the “domain” of the commander-in-chief. For a general discussion see CAD K 411-5 s.v. kirû, 
especially a.3’. 
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well with the foods attested in conjunction with gardeners, and thus we can 
safely assume that gardeners mainly cultivated vegetables, fruits and vines.!!? 
The latter is also indicated by the fact that some sales of gardeners (see above) 
are accompanied by the sales of vineyards (e.g. SAA 6 27 and 329), and the 
Harran Census records gardeners particularly along with stalks of vine (see e.g. 
SAA 11 201). In addition, there is even a “gardener of a vineyard" attested as 
a witness in a legal document from Nineveh (SAA 14 422 r. 4). In view of the 
kuruppu-plant, we may also think of spices and herbs which the gardener 
cultivated in his garden. AII this suggests that the gardener took care of kitchen 
gardens, while flower gardens are not represented. 6 However, in the royal 
inscriptions conifers are enumerated next to fruit trees and aromatic plants (see 
below) and thus presumably no strict distinction was maintained between use- 
ful plants and ornamental plants. Gardeners presumably have been responsible 
for every kind of plant or tree, but the primary concern of those attested in 
the documentation was to cultivate food, as is underlined by a reference to the 
gardener in an elegy about the death of Tammuz (SAA 3 16:18, 20, 21). In 
addition to the murdered shepherd, farmer and canal inspector, the gardener is 
said to have been murdered in his garden, and thus all those responsible for 
maintaining the basic food supply were gone. 

Concerning the location of gardens and vineyards, it is clear that they were 
distributed all over the empire, whereas vineyards were concentrated in the 
north-west. The geographical spread of the gardeners is occasionally reflected 
in their titles. Apart from the chief gardener said to be “of Kalhu”, we encoun- 
ter a gardener of Ekallate (StAT 3 35 ii 14), a gardener of the town [...] 
(SAA 14 364:1—2), and one of Nineveh (SAA 7 132 i 4). As to the administra- 
tive context of gardens, we encounter gardens defined as properties of temples 
(Menzel 1981 I: 261), but “palace gardens" seem not be attested. However, 
the Assyrian kings pride themselves on their efforts in the installation of water- 
courses along with the establishment of royal gardens containing all types of 
plants. Beginning with Tiglath-pileser I the creation of gardens (close to or 
surrounding the elevated royal residences) for the kings' lordly leisure (a-na 
mul-ta-a’-it EN-ti-ia, RIMA 2 A.0.87.10:71—72) is a recurring issue in the 
inscriptions of the Neo-Assyrian kings and is also reflected in the depictions on 
the Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs (North Palace, Assurbanipal, BM 124939a).!!” 
Initially these gardens are simply referred to as kiriu, Sargon and his successors 
in addition use the poetic term sippatu as well as the more elaborate designation 


15 The gardener's concern with grapes and wine is also reflected in an elegy about the death 
of Tammuz (SAA 3 16:17-23). 

1176 For a brief discussion of flower gardens versus kitchen gardens in the Neo-Assyrian 
sources cf. Menzel 1981 I: 261-2. 

1177 Oppenheim (1965: 331) has identified a royal building called bétdnu as being placed in 
the middle of such gardens, but his results are based on misreadings, see section 3.1 On the 
bétanu. 
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kirimahu.!!"8 Sennacherib, states that he “gathered every type of aromatic tree 
of the land of Hatti, fruit trees of [all lands], (and) trees that are the mainstay 
of the mountains and Chaldea" and that he “(...) planted vines, every type 
of fruit tree, and olive trees" in the kirimáhu.!!? Some of these gardens were 
populated by wild animals including herons and wild boars (RINAP 3/1 16 
viii 32) and must have been the showplaces of the royal hunt; they are referred 
to with the foreign word ambassu (RINAP 3/1 16 viii 4).! 3? Apart from being 
the personal pleasure of the king and his entourage, these luxurious parks 
(together with the royal hunt) were also part of the royal program and dis- 
played the king as cultivator and master of all lands, their vegetation and their 
creatures. !!8! 


27 ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


This section discusses professions concerned with the breeding, keeping, 
feeding (i.e. grazing) and fattening of livestock. In the Neo-Assyrian period this 
mainly involves different kinds of herders or herdsmen, including shepherds 
(ra'iu), and fatteners (musakilu) of domestic animals such as birds and oxen. 
Also the “keepers of dogs", who are only attested in the wine lists dating to 
the 8!" century, are briefly discussed here. 


27.1 Herders 


In view of the beginning of livestock farming in the Fertile Crescent about 
10,000 years ago, it is clear that the role of a shepherd belongs to a well- 
established specialisation in human societies, one that was adopted as an image 
of protection by gods and kings. Not surprisingly, the Akkadian term for shep- 
herd, ra'iu, is already known from Old Akkadian texts. Specific kinds of herds- 
men— “herdsman” (ré’i sagulli),!*? oxherds (ré'i alpi), cowherds (ré'i arhi), 


1178 kirimáhu is only known from the Standard Babylonian inscriptions as well as Neo-Baby- 
lonian texts (CAD K 406). sippatu was already used in Old Babylonian texts and seems to be the 
poetic equivalent of kiriu (CAD S 202-3 s.v. sippatu A). 

17? RINAP 3/1 16 viii 4-11. The plants and trees in such gardens are also enumerated in more 
detail, as, for instance, in ASSurnasirpal’s inscription where he lists cedars, cypresses, almonds, 
dates, figs and pomegranates and several more types of fruit trees (RIMA 2 A.101.30:36-52). 

1180 CAD AO 44 s.v. ambassu. Note in particular a letter from the priest Nergal-Sarrani in 
which it is said that Nabü will go to the ambassu and kill wild oxen (SAA 13 70 r. 3-4). Cultic 
activities in this environment are also indicated in a letter from the priest Urdu-Nabi (SAA 13 58 
r. 1-9). For the Akkadian terminology of gardens see also Glassner 1991: 10. 

1181 For the gardens of the Assyrian kings cf. Glassner 1991: 11-6 and Novak 2002: 445-52 
(especially focussing on the spatial organisation in the capital cities). 

1182 CAD S 345 s.v. sugullu “herd” of cattle, horses and others; cf. AHw 1053-4 s.v. sug/ 
kullu(m); HAD s.v. sagullu 96. 
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shepherds (re'i immeri), goatherds (ré'i enzi), donkey-herds (ré'i imari) and 
swineherds (ré'i Sahi)—are attested in these early Akkadian texts or in Old 
Babylonian and later texts. In addition, we encounter horse-herds (ré'i sissé) 
from the second half of the second millennium as well as herders of camels 
(ré'i gammali) and fowl (re'i issitri) mainly known from the first millennium 
BCE.!!? In Neo-Assyrian sources all of these specialist herders are attested 
with the exception of swineherds, horse-herds and donkey-herds (though a 
herder of donkey mares is attested), and the Akkadian terms for the camel and 
the poultry herders are comparatively well represented for the first time. As to 
the Neo-Assyrian writings, rá'iu is only written logographically as (LÜ/LÜ*). 
SIPA. The various qualifications which follow it are: AB.GUD.HI.A, sa-kul-lat 
or sa-kul-la-te (sagullu) for the herdsman; GUD.(NÍTA) (alpu) for the oxherd; 
ÁB (arhu) for the cowherd; UDU (immeru) for the shepherd; UZ (enzu) for 
the goatherd; MI. ANSE (atanu) for the herder of donkey mares; MUSEN 
(issüru) for the fowl-herd and gam-mal (gammalu) for the herder of camels. 
These qualifying terms are usually given in the plural in the Neo-Assyrian 
sources. Apart from these designations, nagidu denotes a herdsman or stock- 
breeder (CAD N/I 333-5). Already attested in Old Akkadian texts, it occurs in 
Middle Assyrian (including the rab ndqidi) as well as in Neo-Babylonian texts 
but does not seem to have been at all common in Neo-Assyrian.!!5^ From early 
Neo-Assyrian times, however, we encounter one significant reference to this 
term, in an official title inscribed on the seal of Intirta-ahta-SukSid(?). This man 
bore the title “chief of the cooks and of the herdsmen" (GAL-LÜ*.MU.MES 
LÜ*.NA.GADA.MES, Watanabe 1993: 115, no. 6.2:3-4); it is discussed in 
section 12.1.7.3 which deals with the chief cook and his association with 
domestic animals. 

In addition to specialisations involving different species, we encounter spe- 
cialists for specific occasions, these include the ra'i naptini, “herder of the 
(royal) meal", written LU/LU*.SIPA-nap-ti-ni and (LÜ/LÜ*).SIPA-BUR, !!85 
and the ra’i darí, “shepherd of the regular (sheep) offerings", written LU/LU*. 
SIPA-da-ri-i and ({LU]).SIPA—da-ri-i/u, neither of which is attested before 


1183 CAD R 303-12; cf. AHw 977-8. 

1184 There is only one individual possibly designated naqidu in a legal document from Nineveh 
([...]inu LÜ*.na-qid 'x! [...], in SAA 14 422 r. 6). Since the sign after NA clearly has three 
vertical wedges preserved (see the photograph: https://cdli-ucla.edu/dl/photo/P337168.jpg), 
QID cannot be read as SI which otherwise would suggest a reading LU*.na-si-[ku] for nasiku 
(sheikh), attested as witnesses elsewhere (SAA 14 214 r. 2-3). Otherwise, the term appears in an 
inscription probably to be assigned to Esarhaddon, “in contemporary Babylonian script" written 
on a tablet found in Uruk (RINAP 4 1010:5’). 

1185 See CAD N/I 319-23, especially 323: “In NA [Neo-Assyrian] and NB [Neo-Babylonian], 
naptanu usually refers to the meal served to the gods and (as leftovers from the god's meal) to 
kings, and thence comes to denote, as a literary term, a sumptuous meal or banquet." 
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the first millennium.!!*6 The title rd'i naptini has been interpreted as “Hirte für 
die Palastversorgung" (Radner 1999a: 92), but this is not entirely suitable. 
Although naptunu certainly denotes a royal meal, it clearly had a cultic back- 
ground. The ra'i dort, on the other hand, was concerned with the supply of 
sheep for dariu-offerings.!!*? Although the ra’i dar? was connected with the 
temple, this professional will nevertheless be discussed here, as his role is 
relevant for the study of the king's household. This is indicated by the shepherd 
of dariu-offerings “[of the bet] kimahhi* which refers to the royal tombs (see 
section 11.2 The bet kimahhi). Other shepherds who are designated as temple 
personnel are not discussed in the following section.!!5* In addition, the numer- 
ous herders listed in the tablets of the Harran Census, usually recorded as heads 
of families, are only listed in the footnotes or referred to when relevant.!!*? 


Besides the ra'iu and its specific variants, also the rab ra’? occurs in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. Known from Old Akkadian sources on (CAD R 312), the 
term for chief shepherd or “chief of the shepherds” is written LU/LU“.GAL- 
SIPA.MES in Neo-Assyrian. In addition, there is also the ra'iu rabiu (LÜ.S[IP] 
A" GAL, SAA 6 42 r. 13) which is probably synonymous with rab ra'i. Another 
official exercising a supervisory function over shepherds was the cohort com- 
mander of the shepherds, written LU.GAL-Ki-sir ša LÜ*.SIPA. MES. We also 
encounter a chief shepherd of the temple, who is not discussed here.!!?? Anal- 
ogous to the ra'i sagulli, the title rab sagullati is attested; this is not known 
from preceding and succeeding periods.!!?! In Neo-Assyrian sources, where it 
occurs once (possibly twice, if restored correctly) as a designation for men 


1186 Especially in Neo-Babylonian times we encounter other shepherds responsible for the 
supply of particular offerings, namely the ré'ii sattukki, shepherd for sattukku-offerings (CAD 
S 200 s.v. sattukku e.3^), and the ré'ii giné, shepherd of the regular offerings (CAD G 81-2 s.v. 
ginú A.2.c.1”). The titles were discussed by Bongenaar (1997: 416-22, including prosopography) 
who pointed out that both refer to the same function. 

1187 See Parpola 1983a: 317. Radner (1999a: 92-3) interprets him as “Hirte für die Tempel- 
versorgung", which again seems to me too broad. There is also a rab darf attested in a Babylonian 
letter without heading, reporting on deaf people (SAA 18 121:1). 

1188 The following attestations are not considered here in detail: TH 106 r. 10-11 (= Jas 1996: 
no. 24 and FNALD 47): Adda-rapa and Së ap. both shepherds of Adad, witness a settlement 
about 60 sheep; SAA 12 98:6: Sil-Nabü, dedicated to Nabû. The same is true for SAA 20 32 
r. 8. 

1189 Evidence: rá'iu: Abda (SAA 11 203 iv 15), Hana-Se” (SAA 11 213 iv 16), Mannu-kr-ili 
(SAA 11 213 iv 10”), name unknown (SAA 11 218:12^). ra'i alpi: Han[...] (SAA 11 201 ii 
16-17), Il-aqab (SAA 11 209 r. iii 4’), Issá (SAA 11 213 iii 16^). rá'i immeri: Dannaia (SAA 11 
203 r. iv 6), Hu[...] (SAA 11 20613 —5^), Kurzá (SAA 11 209 r. iv 17°), Mar-&arri-ila' t (SAA 11 
205 ii 3-4), Stra (SAA 11 209 r. iii 9^), [...]a (SAA 11 213 iv 7’), “one shepherd is missing” 
(SAA 11 203 iii 6). rá'i imari: Il-aqab (SAA 11 200 r. iii 4^), Mannu-iadi' (SAA 11 202 iii 15-16). 
ra'i enzi: Rahimá (SAA 11 201 ii 27). Other references not discussed here are SAA 18 181 r. 9 
(Babylonian family name) and SAAB 5 44 Le. 2 (too fragmentary). 

119 Zakiru, chief shepherd of Nabi (SAA 18 56 r. 4—5). 

1191 AHw 1053 s.v. sug/kullu(m); cf. CAD S 346 s.v. rab sakullate. 
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witnessing legal transactions, it is written LU“.GAL-sa-gul-la-a-te.!!?? It is 
usually translated as “overseer of the herds”. 

The Middle Assyrian evidence for chief shepherd, shepherd and stockbreeder 
(nàqidu) was collected and examined by Jakob (2003: 357-73). For Neo- 
Assyrian times shepherds associated with the temple were studied by Menzel 
(1981 I: 265), while Radner (1999a: 92—3) briefly examined the Neo-Assyrian 
attestations of the rd'i naptini and the ra'i dar? (cf. Deller 1987a: 184). 


27.1.1 The rab ra’i, the rd'iu rabiu and the rab kisri Sa ra’? 


As to the attestations of the chief shepherd, he is once attested as a witness 
in a slave sale document from Assur, alongside the chief physician and his 
deputy (StAT 2 99 r. 8”). Otherwise, the chief shepherd Nabü-deni-epus is 
listed as a supplier of one ram and one lamb to the lady-of-the-house in an 
administrative document also recording the governors of Barhalza, Kalhu and 
Arzuhina as well as the Sa-résis of the king and the queen as providers of goods 
such as sheep, birds and wine.!!?? There is not a single “chief shepherd of 
the palace" explicitly attested, but Nabü-deni-epus seems to have been related 
to the palace. This is also suggested for the chief shepherd [...]-A8Sir who is 
mentioned in a list of court officials, including those assigned to the king's 
mother and crown prince (SAA 7 5 r. i 36). The temple had chief shepherds 
(see p. 466 fn. 1190), and this official also occurs as a subordinate of the 
commander-in-chief.!!?* The affiliation of another higher-ranking shepherd 
remains unclear: provided that the restoration is correct, the title ra'iu rabiu 
was held by Bibi who acts as a witness when the chariot driver Summa-ilani 
buys a house.!!?" As stated in the introduction, ra'iu rabiu might have consti- 
tuted a rank similar to the rab rà f. 

Another person with supervisory functions over shepherds was Ilu-pija-usur, 
the subject of two letters written by Taklak-ana-Bel, governor of Nasibina, to 
the king (Sargon). While first stating that the shepherd Ilu-pija-usur still holds 
the office of a cohort commander, he accuses this man of having stolen sheep 
designated iskaru at the shearing. In addition, he brought only half of the nec- 
essary men (ERIM) to do work in Dur-Sarrukin and did not deliver the straw 
and reeds needed for their work (SAA 1 235). Furthermore, the sender rejects 


192 SAA 6 100 r. 9; and, possibly, SAA 14 473 r. 7. 

153 SAA 7 130 r. 3'—4'. The unspecified Milki-nürt recorded here (SAA 7 130 r. 7’) is very 
likely to be identified with the homonymous sa-rési of the queen (Lipiński, PNA 2/II 752 s.v. 
Milki-nüri 1). 

1194 His name is S&'-lantüru and he is recorded in what seems to be a fragment of a sheep list 
(SAA 11 83:23). 

195 SAA 6 42 r. 13. The “land of the ra'iu(?) rabiu" is restored in a broken letter of Aššür- 
rešüwa, intelligence agent, to the king (Sargon) (SAA 5 96:7). This, however, remains quite 
doubtful (considering also by the context). 
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the reproach that he told Ilu-pija-usur to exact one talent of silver. The latter is 
also mentioned in the second letter, according to which Ilu-pija-usur told the 
king that he had to exact three talents of silver last year and was asked for 
another two talents of silver this year by Taklak-ana-Bel (SAA 1 236). Again, 
Taklak-ana-Bel refutes this reproach and points out the misdemeanours of 
Ilu-pija-usur, now designated cohort commander of the shepherds. He again 
refers to the theft of sheep and the fact that Ilu-pija-usur did not deliver any of 
the 300 bales of straw and reeds needed for the bricks (for construction works 
in Dur-Sarrukin). Finally, Taklak-ana-Bél proposes that this case be settled 
before the treasurer. As already pointed out by Postgate (1979: 212), this case 
perfectly illustrates that the iskaru-system was applied to finished products, 
such as woven textiles delivered by weavers but also to raw materials such as 
wool. Apparently, shepherds had a contingent of sheep at their disposal which 
they had to hand in, probably annually, for shearing. The person responsible 
for these iskaru-dues on a local level, here apparently paid in kind,!1% turns out 
to be the rab kisri. The final consultation of the treasurer is presumably due to 
the fact that it was he who supervised the construction works in Dur-Sarrukin 
for which the shepherds, as their i/ku-dues, had to provide building materials 
and manpower. However, the treasurer's general concern with i/ku-dues might 
also be relevant here (Mattila 2000: 26, 28). 


27.1.2 Shepherds of the king, the palace and the satellite households 


There is a single reference to a royal herdsman (Bel-usati) in a Babylonian 
letter of Nergal-nasir to the king (Esarhaddon) (SAA 18 17:14-15). The sender 
reports that Bel-usati was arrested by Sillaia, a well known political opponent 
of Assyria who was active in Babylonia. This royal shepherd was apparently 
employed far outside of the Assyrian heartland, but palace shepherds otherwise 
only appear in legal documents found in the North-West Palace of Kalhu, so 
presumably they were employed in Kalhu or its surroundings: three palace 
shepherds, said to be in the care of the chief cook, sold 100 hectares of land in 
cultivation to Tab-ahünu, shepherd of the queen, for 100 (minas) of copper 
(Edubba 10 28). As already addressed in the section dealing with the chief 
cook, this association is not accidental but underlines the chief cook's concern 
with the meat supply, as is also supported by the fact that Inirta-ahra-Suksid(?) 
bore the title “chief of the cooks and of the herdsmen”. In view of the size of 
the sold land and the affiliations of the parties involved, this transaction may 
have been conducted on behalf of the department of the queen and perhaps of 


1196 Posteate (1974a: 106-10) repeatedly stresses that iskaru-payments in silver not only 
appear first in Neo-Assyrian times, but that they seem to increase in this period to the detriment 
of payments in kind. 
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the royal palace (and was not a “private” sale). Another palace shepherd, 
namely Sinua, is witness in a fragmentary document probably recording a land 
sale (Edubba 10 48 r. 15^). Apart from the queen, also the crown prince is 
attested as having his own shepherd, according to a legal document listing such 
a professional as a witness (SAA 14 415 r. 10^). It is also worth mentioning 
in this connection that a Shepherd Town of the crown prince is mentioned as 
a location of tax-exempted land (SAA 12 50 r. 185). 


27.1.3 Shepherds of different kinds 
27.1.3.1 Economic affairs and ownership of land 


As to shepherds recorded in legal documents, we encounter oxherds,!!?” 
fowl-herds,!!?8 shepherds of dariu-offerings,!!?? and herdsmen without qualifi- 
cation"? as witnesses. As an active party, the shepherd of dariu-offerings 
seems to be recorded as a creditor of ’2 mina of silver among other creditors 
in a memorandum (StAT 1 18:4). While no herder is otherwise attested as 
a buyer, a creditor or a debtor, the oxherd Apladad-na'di sold a female slave 
for 34 shekels of silver (BATSH 6 3). Ilu-usur, herder of the royal meal, sold 
land to the treasurer Bēl-dūrī for 50 minas of copper in the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser III (Edubba 10 36). Few other indications of shepherds having land at 
their disposal can be found. The herdsman Sil-Bel is eponym of a village 
adjoining the leased village Bahaia (SAA 6 287:10) which was situated in the 
land of Lahiru, as is clear from the document of its final sale to the Sa-rési 
Milki-nari four years later (SAA 14 2). Otherwise, the side road(?), ummu,??! 
of the shepherds is mentioned twice as adjoining land purchased by Nabû- 
kabti-ahhesu, palace scribe of Sargon (SAA 6 31 b.e. 27, 28). While the village 
of Sil-Bel seems to have been personally owned by Sil-Bel, the side road(?) 
may refer to some sort of landed property held by the shepherds by right of 
office. The latter was apparently also the case with the town Harbat-niari, 
adjoining 1,000 hectares of granted land in the province of Assur, which is said 
to be “of the herder of the royal meal" of the town Sabbu (SAA 12 1:8). 


119 BATSH 6 124 r. 9-13” (Salmanu-ahu-iddina and Šamaš-ēreš); BATSH 6 13 r. 8 (name 
lost). 

1198 CTN 2 25 r. 22 (Silim-Adad); SAA 6 81 r. 7 (Sama&-ahu-usur). 

119 StAT 1 30 r. 4 (name lost): ra'i darf [Sa bet] kimahhi, see therefore section 11.2 The bet 
kimahhi. 

1200 Edubba 10 r. 26 (Bazu); StAT 2 258 Le. 1 ([...]bu-Apladad); VAT 9742 r. 12” (A&&ür- 
iddina); StAT 3 3 r. 38 (Sakip-A8sür); SAA 6 42 r. 14, 15 (Danqa-dibbi-Issar, Qalunzu); SAA 14 
472 r. 9 (Gala-Güsu) and 232 r. 2 (Hanana); O 3685 r. 17 (Kumuri). Also [...]inu in SAA 14 422 
r. 6, possibly naqidu (see above). 

1201 Cf. HAD 129 and CAD U/W 133 s.v. ummu E: “(a topographical feature)”. Fales (1990b: 
134—5) defines it as "border mark, boundary line". 
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A reference to a similar type of collective land at the disposal of shepherds is 
provided by an administrative document from Sibaniba (Billa 85:11, 13). Like 
other professionals recorded here, the herders are listed along with [x] estates 
and [x] soldiers or workmen (ERIM) and the fowl-herds along with [x] estates 
and five soldiers or workmen. These entries seem to refer to prebendary land 
at their disposal for which they had to provide a specific number of workmen 
(five, in the case of the fowl-herds). These estates were presumably assigned 
to the herders as maintenance land and rather not in order to secure pasture land 
for the animals in their care, judging by the other types of professionals listed 
here such a scribes and musicians. 


27.1.3.2 Allocations 


In a few cases we find shepherds provided with rations of different kinds. 
In a section of an administrative document dealing with personnel stationed in 
Kilizi, apparently under the responsibility of the local Xakintu, fowl-herds are 
listed along with 4(?) emaru (ND 2803 1 17). Judging by their official tasks, 
it is likely that the given amount constituted fodder, one of the three types of 
goods distributed according to the intersectional summation, the other two 
being bread and beer. Three qû of bread and five qñ of beer are distributed to 
the Babylonians and, if restored correctly, to the shepherds according to a 
fragmentary ration list from Nineveh (SAA 7 142:9). In an account of a cere- 
monial banquet the shepherds are, if restored correctly, recorded as beneficiar- 
les of leftovers of offerings (commodities unknown) (SAA 7 150 iii 187, 19”). 
Otherwise, the shepherd Ilu-eriba is provided with one qñ of wine (CTN 1 21 
r. 13”). Apart from these references, the ra'i dari is listed in what seems to be 
a record of redistributed tribute (SAA 11 36 1 8). According to the list's first 
section, the shepherd received five sūtu of flour, five sūtu of barley and one 
Sapputu-bowl of wine. The Sapputu-bowl of wine was meant for his personal 
consumption, but the provision of flour and barley is presumably owed to the 
shepherd's care for dariu-sheep. Although flour seems inappropriate as sheep 
fodder, this is supported by the other officials receiving commodities associated 
with their official tasks here and by the treasurer who is recorded as a recipient 
of [x] dariu-sheep, one sheep and one Sapputu-bowl of wine immediately 
before the said shepherd, in the same section. The allocated flour and the 
allocated barley seem to have been specifically meant for the dariu-sheep 
handed over to the treasurer. 


27.1.3.3 Palace employees and government forces 


While Ilu-eriba and the shepherd of dariu-offerings seem to have been 
higher-ranking and possibly had supervisory or administrative functions, the 
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remainder of the aforementioned herders provided with rations of grain and 
cereal products rather were shepherding workforce, with the shepherds men- 
tioned in ND 2803 being related to the palace. Collectives of herders are also 
attested in various other administrative documents. Two camel-herders are 
summed up together with other professional groups, including seven merchants 
and thirty gardeners, as 697 workmen or soldiers who in turn are added to 138 
"servants" (ND 2497). In a document of unknown provenance, probably a let- 
ter without heading, two fowl-herds are also listed among LU*ERIM.MES 
(N.A.B.U. 2002/90). The sender(?) complains on the reverse of this letter(?) 
that the fowl-herd Là-qépu, as well as four persons (ZLMES) who probably 
constituted the remainder of the family of the dead fowl-herd Qallusu, were 
sold. Otherwise, four fowl-herds together with professionals such as fowlers 
and tanners are recorded as “additional craftsmen(?)" (ND 2728+ r. 5^). From 
among these shepherds designated ERIM especially those recorded in ND 2497 
seem to have been deployed as soldiers for construction works in the context 
of the ilku-system, rather than as herders.!?”? 

As to how the Assyrian palace supplied its demand for herders, this was 
partly accomplished using human booty, as is clear from an inscription of 
Sennacherib according to which shepherds as well as farmers and gardeners 
were taken as booty from Subria (RINAP 4 33 r. iii 18^). Herders taken as 
booty are also attested in a letter of Bel-ibni, commander of the Sealand, to the 
king (Assurbanipal) (ABL 520 r. 23). After winning a fight against Elam, 
Bel-ibni sent 100 well-fed cows together with 40 captured herders to the palace. 
A broken administrative document from Nineveh may also list herdsmen orig- 
inally brought to the country as booty (SAA 11 195:5”). 


27.1.3.4 Animals in the shepherds' care 


Among the shepherds mentioned in two fragmentary administrative texts from 
Guzana (TH 31+, 42), those listed in TH 31+ had sheep and horses and those 
TH 42 had flocks in their care. According to a sealed docket from Kalhu, flocks 
were also in the care of the shepherd Bani, from the town of Samef[...].!?” 
In another administrative text from Kalhu, shepherds are listed along with fed 
sheep which they had probably given to the governor of Kurbail (ND 2638 
r. 7). Another docket from Kalhu lists 35(+x) sheep stock (sibtu) along with 
shepherds of Nab6-dür-belija (CTN 2 257). Otherwise, the herder of the royal 
meal is listed along with 36 (sheep?) which were apparently assigned to him. ??* 


120? See below and cf. SAA 1 235, 236 discussed above. 

1203 CTN 2 132:2. CTN 2 133 is a similar sealed docket referring the rams. 

1204 CTN 3 90 r. 24. The same text also mentions 100 (sheep?) assigned to 50 rams (perhaps 
for the purpose of fertilisation) and 50 sheep to be processed into salted meat. 
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In addition, the herder of the royal meal appears in charge of 1,522 grain-fed 
sheep (SAA 11 80 r. 7^). From a letter written by Nabi-usabii, governor of 
Uruk in the reign of Assurbanipal, we learn that sheep of the temple and the 
town Puqudu were grazing in the town Ru'ua and were being herded by two 
shepherds, one of whom was a temple shepherd (ABL 268:11). Apart from 
these texts explicitly referring to shepherds, there is the debt note CTN 3 17 
which may be mentioned here too. Drawn up on the 15!" day of Addaru in 7*- 
century Kalhu, one breeding ram of Abu-eriba is at the disposal of Asqudu. 
The ram together with its offspring is to be returned at the beginning of the 
new month. As suggested by Postgate and Dalley (1984: 70), this records an 
obligation in an administrative context rather than a legal transaction and it is 
possible that Asqudu was a shepherd. 

In the context of their professional tasks shepherds were repeatedly involved 
in judicial procedures. The shepherd Apladad-ila'T had to be brought to court 
to give testimony in a dispute between his master Nergal-Sarru-usur and the 
chariot owner Rahimi-il concerning sheep and eight persons (BATSH 6 110:5). 
According to another document dating to the 7^ century, the shepherd Hanünu 
was accused of having taken seventeen sheep from Hubaiati (StAT 3 54:1-2). 
A third judicial document stating that no debts of silver were left between the 
two disputing parties also involved shepherds, but nothing is said about their 
role (SAAB 5 16:6). According to a judicial document from Nineveh, a certain 
Hanni owed 300 sheep including their fine as well as the blood money of a 
shepherd, amounting to two talents of copper, to the crown prince.!205 Judging 
from these references the herding of sheep was not only a basic feature of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire and its agriculture but seems to have repeatedly been the 
subject of disputes, even ending in the murder of a shepherd. A common back- 
ground of such disputes likely was sheep rustling; such an incident is recorded 
in CTN 2 119 according to which eleven men (including seven Ruqahaeans) 
were caught red-handed after the theft of 70 sheep. 


27.1.3.5 Supervisors and superiors 


Animals (mainly sheep) as well as pasture land were provided by the state 
(via provincial authorities), while specific officials were responsible for the 
shepherds' fulfilment of the quota. In the light of the aforementioned Ilu-pija- 
usur, these may usually have held the position of cohort commander (of the 
herders). Candidates who probably also bore such a title are Aššūr-rēmanni, 
who had shepherds at his disposal according to a fragment of a letter (ND 3477 
r. 4); Lit-ili, who seems to have been responsible for shepherds and a total of 


1205 SAA 6 264. According to editors' comment (Kwasman and Parpola 1991: 212) the crime 
may have taken place when Esarhaddon was still crown prince. 
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333 sheep in their care, if interpreted correctly (TH 42 r. 4); and Nabò-dar- 
bélija, who was the superior of shepherds with 35(+x) sheep at their disposal 
(CTN 2 257). Oxherds and fowl-herds were, among other professionals, also 
assigned to Nergal-apil-kümü'a on his appointment in order to establish the 
new imperial capital Kalhu (SAA 12 83 r. 9, 10). Other men were superior to 
individual shepherds, as was the case with Nabü-3arhi-ilàni whose servant(?), 
the shepherd Mutaqqin-ilu, is recorded in an administrative document (CTN 2 
114:8—9). Another case would be Bél-Sarru-usur who was the superior of the 
shepherd Sakip-Aššur (StAT 3 35 ii 32). Also Marduk-bani-ahhé from the town 
Surduranu, whose sheep are said to have been grazing in the towns Sibrapa and 
Karbanapa, may have been a supervisory official (ND 2638:2-3). There is also 
Nergal-Sarru-usur together with his shepherd Apladad-ila'1 involved in a court 
case (BATSH 6 110:5). Shepherds forming part of private estates include the 
six shepherds who were listed as property of the rab Sa-rési Nabi-Sarru-usur 
in a schedule of a royal grant dating to the reign of Assurbanipal (SAA 12 
27:21; 28:37). 


27.1.3.6 iskaru, ilku and taxation 


With the majority of attestations it seems that we are dealing with shepherds 
engaged by the state (i.e. the royal household) rather than independent herders 
or herders of “private” households. As already addressed when discussing the 
case of Ilu-pija-usur, shepherds in the state sphere were organised via the 
iskaru-system which involved regular accounts handled via the provinces.1206 
Their commitment to the iskaru-system is also clear from the tablets of the 
Harran Census, where sheep recorded along with the shepherds (ra'i immeri) 
are qualified as iskaru.!?”” Remarkably, this term does not occur here in con- 
nection with other types of herders and their animals. !??8 Possibly the iskaru- 
system was specifically applied to shepherds who had wool sheep at their 
disposal but not to those herding animals for the meat-supply.!?”? However, in 
a letter of Balasi, probably identical with the Balasi who was concerned with 


1296 The official concern of the provincial authorities in this business seems to be also reflected 
by a legal record according to which 10 minas of silver, 75 rams and one heifer are owed to the 
chariot driver Remanni-Adad by the deputy governor of Barhalza, a scribe and two “third men 
(on chariot)” (SAA 6 323). 

1207 Cf. Postgate 1974a: 101. Attestations: SAA 11 203 r. iv 9; 205 ii 5; 206 i 10; 210 r. iii 1. 

798 Horses, being iskaru of the king, were owed by cohort-commanders according to legal 
records from Assur (StAT 2 210 // 211; 212; 213). They were also rather not meant as meat 
supply, as indicated by the military background of the debtors. Although we have little evidence 
for the consumption of horse meat (SAA 11 68, cf. brief discussion in Gaspa 2012: 98), horses 
primarily were prestigious riding animals 

1209 Another explanation is given by Postgate (1974a: 101-2) who suggests that the description 
of sheep as iskaru sheep in the Harran Census characterises them, in contrast to the remainder, 
as government property assigned to a government official. 
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the delivery of red wool in the letter SAA 16 84, the king (Esarhaddon) is asked 
to have the treasurer receive sdgdte, possibly referring to (textile-)belts, and 
“maza'u, which might denote water-skins,'7!° as i/ku(-payments) from the 
shepherds (ABL 75). The sender further states that the shepherds should not 
sell everything for silver and hand in the skins of dead animals as iškāru.!?!! 
Apart from the fact that iskaru-dues were to be made in the form of hides here, 
this letter also shows that shepherds were bound to contribute i/ku, apparently 
for the Assyrian army in the form of equipment.!?!? As to the iskaru-quota of 
the shepherds to be paid in silver, there is the well-known letter of the “enig- 
matic informer" to the king (Esarhaddon) about the crimes of the servants of 
the governor of Guzana (SAA 16 63). The scribes Kuti and Tuti are accused 
of having taken bribes (ftatu) in order to annul the fixed silver quota for the 
shepherds which was written on an Assyrian and an Aramaic document and 
sealed by the treasurer, the village manager, the scribe and with the royal stamp 
seal in the reign of Sennacherib. Those who bribed Kuti and Tuti may have 
been the shepherds themselves, on analogy with a report by the scholar 
Mar-Issar to the king (Esarhaddon) from Babylonia (SAA 10 353:19-27): 
Mar-Issar states that the Xatammu and the Sakin temi of Borsippa were bribed 
(Sulmanu) by the shepherds and that is why the accounts of bulls and sheep 
have not been made, nor have the king's sacrificial offerings been made, 
although they were ordered to do the accounts by a Sa-qurbiiti. In contrast to 
the letter SAA 16 63, however, this may refer to the making of accounts 
(nikkassii epésu) in the context of tax-collection (and not the iskaru-system) 
since this letter refers to the supply for offerings deriving from the estates of 
the citizens of Babylonia (see Parpola 1983a: 273). From two letters written 
by the official Dadi we also learn that the herders of the royal meal, Arbailaiu, 
Giritu and possibly Sama&-abu-usur, together with the shepherd serving in the 
house of the sons of the diviners(?), refused to attend the tax collection 
(pirru) (SAA 13 19, 20). In view of what was suggested above, it is probably 


1210 CAD S 27 s.v. sāgu “(a piece of clothing)", also attested in Middle Assyrian texts; 
cf. HAD 96 “sackcloth”. Gaspa (2018: 260-1) interprets it as garment made of sackcloth. The 
term is translated as belt by Deller (1987b: 11). For the water-skin see CAD M/I 438 s.v. maza'u; 
cf. HAD 63 mazza'u: squeezer, water-skin. Cf. Postgate 1974a: 68—9 (interpreting sagu as a type 
of garment for soldiers). The combination of the two terms is also found in two lists of i/ku- 
contributions: SAA 11 28:14 and ND 3467 r. 14-15 (Postgate 1974a: 399—401); for other attes- 
tations see CAD M/I 438 and Parpola 1983a: 43. The translation “sackcloth” for sagu is less 
likely and “belt” seems more plausible in view of the letter SAA 16 20, see section 1.2.5.2 
Redistributed palace income. According to the present text, both items were made of sheep, 
perhaps of wool and skin. 

1211 See Postgate 1974a: 68-9, 101—2, 248; Parpola 1983a: 43; Deller 1987b: 11—3. Also in 
the fragmentary letter SAA 13 172 the shepherds of the dariu-offerings stress that they do not 
sell sheep for silver. Note also an administrative text from Guzana where an unnamed brewer is 
mentioned along with a hide (TH 65 b.e. 11). 

1212 Note also an administrative text from Guzana where an unnamed brewer is mentioned 
along with a hide (TH 65 b.e. 11). 
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not accidental that their contributions are not designated iskaru since they 
were supplying animals for consumption. Also in a letter from the reign of 
Esarhaddon the shepherds are called for account. The recipient (lost) was told 
to let Ah-abü, presumably identical with the homonymous village manager 
of Rasappa, !?"? bring the farmers, shepherds and gardeners with him so that 
their accounts could be made (SAA 16 5). As argued by Fales (2002: 249), 
the letter seems to deal with the basic measures involved in the liquidation of 
an estate; perhaps it constituted state property which had originally been at 
the disposal of a now deceased (or otherwise removed) official. The workmen 
tied to this land had to make their final accounts before they were assigned 
to another official or another domain. 

Due to the general nature of Neo-Assyrian letters, we mainly learn of diffi- 
culties in connection with the shepherds and their obligatory contributions. 
In one of these cases (SAA 13 19), the sender Dadi states that he had to buy 
the necessary sheep at the (city) gate instead. This reminds us of the case of 
the herders of donkey mares who used to sell donkeys in front of the entrance 
(nérebu) to the palace until the governor (of Nineveh) expelled them, as 
reported to the king (Esarhaddon) by Nabü-Sarru-usur, scribe of the palace 
supervisor (SAA 16 88:7). Also the shepherd of dariu-offerings, Marduk-ibni, 
seems to have been described as “before the Tisarru Gate (of Assur)" which 
may mean that he actually also sold sheep there.!?!^ Nevertheless, there are 
indications that the selling of sheep (or other animals) was not always wel- 
comed or even allowed (see SAA 13 172, involving another shepherd of the 
dariu-offerings). The herder's occasional involvement in selling livestock 
might also be owed to the demand for contributions made in silver. 


27.1.3.7 Rank 


As to the rank of shepherds, they usually appear as groups of low-ranking 
labourers. Some individuals among them, however, seem to have enjoyed a 
somewhat higher rank, as seems to have been the case with the recipients of 
wine and redistributed tribute (including a ra'i dari). It appears that especially 
shepherds who were concerned with offerings and cultic meals (ràá'i naptini 
and ra'i darf) were regarded as more important and may have had a higher rank 
than other shepherds. This is indicated by the great number of animals assigned 
to them—as is the case with Sama&-abu-usur, rāi naptini, who was provided 
with 1,522 grain-fed sheep—and by the fact that they are attested as creditors 
(ra'i dari Marduk-ibni, StAT 1 18:4). 


1213 Fabritius, PNA 1/I 58 s.v. Ab-abü 16. 

1214 StAT 1 18:4—5. This phrase is meant as a designation for Marduk-ibni, as indicated by 
the fact that the list of creditors(?) continues after his entry. The Tisarru Gate is to be identified 
with the *Südtor" situated between the “Neustadt” and the “Binnenstadt” (Radner 1999a: 93). 
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27.1.3.8 Geographical distribution 


Shepherds, like the farmers together with whom they are occasionally men- 
tioned (SAA 16 5, 63, 79; 15 257), were scattered throughout the empire. This 
is only natural in view of their task of herding, and it is confirmed by the fact 
that issues with shepherds are often attested in the administrative letters sent to 
the palace from the various parts of the empire, and in administrative records 
such as SAA 11 80 accounting for sheep from scattered provincial areas. In 
addition, we find shepherds qualified by their origin, such the shepherd Bani 
from the town of Same[...] (CTN 2 132), and Arbailaiu and Giritu, herders of 
the royal meal, coming from Luddin-ilu (SAA 13 20:6-8). This widespread 
distribution entailed their deployment in peripheral areas, where individual 
shepherds sometimes acted as intelligence agents. This seems to be the case 
with a shepherd who has come to Kalhu according to a broken letter of Nani 
to the crown prince (Assurbanipal) and is referred to as an informer (batiqu) 
(SAA 16 124 r. 3^). Otherwise, we learn of two shepherds who were sent to 
the king since they had brought three white horses belonging to an Elamite 
scribe that they found when herding sheep in Babylonia (ABL 268). 


27.1.3.9 Concluding remarks 


Since in Assyria the shepherd was the herder par excellence, he was often 
simply referred to as herder (ra'iu), without further qualification. In various 
records, such as administrative and judicial texts, the shepherd is associated or 
concerned with sheep (either flocks, ewes or rams). As is clear from the case 
of the cohort commander Ilu-pija-usur, the interest in sheep originates from 
their wool, but also sheepskin must have been of some value. In addition, 
certainly the sheep's role as a source of meat was important, especially consid- 
ering their frequent use for offerings, as well as for divination. As for other 
animal species, the oxherds and the fowl-herds also appear quite frequently. 
The increasing appearance of fowl-herds is owed to a comparatively late devel- 
opment in the context of animal husbandry, especially clear in the first millen- 
nium BCE.'?'5 Judging by the unique designation TUR-MUSEN for nine indi- 
viduals in an administrative record from Assur, fowl-herds were probably 
trained in the exercise of their profession (which was hardly necessary for 
shepherds).'?!° Among the oxherds there are two specifically concerned with 
nas/zapi-oxen; this term seems to be a hapax legomenon (Radner 2002: 167). 
The herders of sheep, goats, cattle and birds were in charge of animals needed 


1215 See also sections 28.1 The sandii (fowler) and 27.2 The musakilu (fatteners), concerning 
the fowler and the bird-fattener respectively. 
1216 StAT 2 319; with TUR = sehru. 
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for their fur, skin, feathers, meat, milk and eggs (717 Milk production may have 
been also relevant in the case of the donkey mares but the main reason for their 
keeping was presumably breeding. Herders of camels were concerned with 
animals needed as riding or pack animals. Their comparatively rare occurrence, 
as well as the absence of herders of male donkeys in the Neo-Assyrian sources, 
seems to be owed to the fact that herding was less significant for these animals 
since they were normally in the hands of donkey and camel drivers (radi imari 
and radi gammali). 

As pointed out in the introduction, the good shepherd guarding his sheep is 
a widespread image in the Ancient Near East, one which was consciously 
adopted by the Assyrian kings who often referred to their shepherdship, ra'titu, 
in their inscriptions.'?!* This imagery is, for instance, also used in a literary text 
about the death of Tammuz, with the statement that the “shepherd has been 
killed amidst the sheep” (SAA 3 16:17). Furthermore, in an inscription Sargon 
states that Re'e, the Egyptian commander-in-chief, fled “like a shepherd whose 
flock is robbed” after his defeat.'?'? Kudurru of Bit-Iba is characterised as one 
who abandoned his people “like sheep without a shepherd” (SAA 18 156:10?). 
Hence, in order to denigrate foreign commanders their shepherdship is pre- 
sented as a failure. 


27.2 The musakilu (fatteners) 


The word musakilu, S-participle of akalu, is known as a professional title 
from Old Babylonian times on and is attested in the Middle Assyrian period. 
Only from the second half of the second millennium on do we encounter spe- 
cialised fatteners, namely the musakil issüri (bird fattener), the musakil immeri 
(sheep fattener) and the musakil alpi (ox fattener), the latter not being attested 
before the Neo-Assyrian period.'??? Judging from the Neo-Assyrian sources, 
where the title musakilu without further qualification is (almost) entirely lack- 
ing, it appears that fatteners were usually specialised in one particular species. 
For the ox fattener we encounter the writings LÜ/LÜ*.mu-Xá-kil-GUD, 
LÜ*.mu-sá'-kil-GUD.MES and LÜ*.mu-fá-kil-GUD.NÍTA.ME, while the title 
of bird fattener is written LÜ/LÜ*.mu-3á-kil-MUSEN.MES, ([LÜ*]).mu-fá-kil- 
MUSEN and once, in a lexical list, LU*.mu-sd-kil-is-sur (MSL 12 238 r. iv 1). 


1217 Also tendons and fat were an important part of these animals for further manufacture 
and use. For the use of goatskin cf. section 18.2 about the sarip duhsi. 

1218 We also find the alternative term ndgidu (see above) used to describe the king (e.g. 
RINAP 4 48:34). 

1219 Fuchs 1994: 90, Ann. 55. The Akkadian rendering of the Egyptian personal name, written 
™SIPA-’e(-e), is inspired by the Akkadian term rà "o for shepherd. In Egyptian it may be associated 
with the sun-god Re. 

1220 CAD M/I 254; cf. AHw 680. 
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An alternative writing for the fattener as such is probably attested in SAA 6 
278, namely mu-sa-kil-a-te, though this remains doubtful.!??! The Middle 
Assyrian evidence was collected and examined by Jakob (2003: 379—80) and 
the profession was briefly discussed by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 88—9) based on 
selected Neo-Assyrian attestations.!??? 

The majority of Neo-Assyrian attestations for the fattener comes from legal 
documents from Kalhu dating to the reign of Assurbanipal. Furthermore, most 
of these documents are part of the archive of the $a-rési Sama&-&arru-usur, found 
in a residential area by the city wall. As pointed out in section 28.1 discussing 
the fowlers, this man is attested as creditor of silver and corn as well as of doves 
and geese. His particular concern with birds is strengthened by the frequent 
occurrence of fowlers and bird fatteners in his dossier, either as witnesses or 
active parties. As for mušakil issüri we encounter Il-iadini,?? Nür-Šamaš 
(ND 3426 r. 22), Urdu-Issar (ND 3426 le. 1) and Mar-lihia!??“ as witnesses of 
transactions involving Sama&-&arru-usur, either as purchaser or creditor. Il-iadini 
is also listed as witness when the fowler Matr'-il-ila'1 gives his daughter in 
adoption to Samaái-&arru-usur (ND 3423 r. 32). Like the fowlers, the bird fatten- 
ers are also attested as business partners of Sama&-&arru-usur. Il-iadini owes him 
] % minas of silver (ND 3440:4), Mannu-ki-Nabi 16 shekels of silver 
(ND 3437:1-2, 5), Nabü-eriba 8 shekels of silver (ND 3441:1—2, 5) and Urdu- 
Issar 5 1/3 shekels of silver together with 3 emaru 4 sütu of barley rations 
(ND 3442:1-2, b.e. 6). Nabü-ahu-usur who is attested as owing 3 emaru 2 sütu 
of barley rations to this man (ND 3456:4), might be identical with the homony- 
mous ox fattener recorded in ND 3454. The loans of barley and silver to bird 
and ox fatteners are probably related to their official duties (cf. CTN 3 10 and 
13, discussed below). Apparently playing a central role therein, Šamaš-šarru- 
usur was likely linked to the palace, as his title and the palace officials who 
witnessed his transactions suggest.!?? The latter, however, is also due to the 
social surroundings and neighbourhood of the area of Town Wall houses, situ- 
ated between temple and palace buildings, which explains why so many people 
related to the temple were involved in Samaè-Sarru-usur's transactions. 226 

Apart from records relating to the transactions of the Sa-rési Sama&-&arru- 
usur, bird fatteners are also attested as witnesses in other legal documents from 
Kalhu (ND 2323 r. 11) and in texts from Assur (StAT 1 29 r. 4^). In addition, 


1221 Zadok 1991: 43-4; cf. von Soden 1994: 137. 

122? Kinnier Wilson (1972: 88) also refers to ND 3476 as a source for the musakil issüri, but 
the signs in question are rather to be read LU*.da-gil-MUSEN.ME (ND 3476 r. 2’). 

1233 ND 3426 r. 23; ND 3423 r. 32; ND 3450 r. 3. 

1224 ND 3440 r. 5; ND 3426 r. 21; ND 3429 Le. 3. 

125 Eg. ND 3422 r. 9: rab ekalli (palace manager); ND 3426 Le. 3: $a-pan-nérebi (entrance 
supervisor). 

126 Note, for instance, references to representatives of the Nabû Temple: ND 3463:1-2: 
farmhand of the Nabü Temple (seller) and ND 3426 r. 14: cook of the Nabü Temple (witness). 
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the aforementioned Il-iadini owed one emaru of barley to Musezib-Nabü 
(ND 2334:7). As for the ox fatteners, they too are attested as witnesses in 7!h- 
century documents from Kalhu.'!??” Otherwise, the aforementioned Nabi-ahu- 
usur owed 5 4 shekels of silver to Güria (ND 3454:3-4), and, assuming that 
it is the same man, he is also attested as owing 3 emaru of barley (ND 2302:5). 
Fatteners usually appear as debtors, but there are two fatteners (either of birds 
or oxen) attested as creditors of corn and harvesters, assuming that the title is 
restored correctly (ND 5469:1—4). In addition, we encounter Ahu-lamur, ox 
fattener of the palace, as joint seller of a vacant plot of land in the year 640* 
(SAA 14 27:23). Another indication for fatteners having land at their dis- 
posal is perhaps to be found in a land sale document according to which (prop- 
erty of) the mu-sa-KIL-a-te adjoins 35 hectares of land under cultivation 
located in the city of Sairi which is sold (SAA 6 278:8). Though its reading 
remains doubtful, it could reflect some sort of prebendary land at the disposal 
of fatteners, to guarantee the fodder supply for animals in their care (if not 
provided for their own supply). 

Apart from the fatteners' engagement in legal transactions, presumably 
partly arising from their professional tasks, representatives of this profession 
are said to have been taken as booty from Gambulu by Assurbanipal (RINAP 5/1 
7 vi 39^. He enumerates them together with Sa-resis, courtiers (mazzaz pani) 
and skilled workers (Kitkitti). Except for this late reference, bird-fatteners are 
recorded as recipients of rations of grain or a cereal product in an administra- 
tive document dating to the second half of the 8!" century (ND 2803 i 6, 16, 
26). They are subsequently listed in the first three sections, each of which deals 
with personnel employed in another city in the Assyrian heartland. The bird 
fatteners of Arbail and probably those of Kilizi receive three emaru, while their 
colleagues in Adian are provided with two emaru of grain or cereal products. 
It remains open whether these rations were meant for the bird fatteners” own 
consumption or were provided for the feeding of the birds. The mention of 
fodder in the section dealing with Kilizi (ŠE.ki-su-tú, in 1. i 18) and the profes- 
sional task of the bird fatteners suggest the latter, as might also have been 
the case with the fowl-herds listed in the section concerned with Kilizi.!??? 
Fodder (kissutu) mainly appears in connection with horses, but there is also 
some evidence for fodder for birds in Neo-Assyrian sources. Apart from an 


1227 ND 2326 r. 28; ND 5475/7 t.e. 4-5 and probably ND 2320 Le. 1. 

1228 The title is written LU*.mu-(sd')-kil-GUD.MES sa É.GAL. Since the SA is missing, one 
would tend to interpret it as LU*.mu-kil-PA!.MES (as e.g. in SAA 6 50 r. 13) for chariot driver 
(mukil appati). For both readings an emendation is necessary. Though I stick to the reading given 
in the edition, this solution is by no means certain. 

1229 Given the references to bird fatteners and fowl-herds in the very same document, the sug- 
gestion that bird fatteners may have superseded fowl-herds (Dalley and Postgate 1984: 62) is 
obsolete. 
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administrative record listing two sūtu of “fodder of the issüru rabiu (duck)” 
(VAT 8605 r. 22), two debt notes from the Review Palace of Kalhu dating to 
the reign of Assurbanipal show that the Review Palace had reserves of fodder 
for the birds at its disposal. First, silver for bird feed, qualified as iskaru- 
material of the Review Palace, is owed to the palace manager (rab ekalli) of 
the Review Palace (CTN 3 10). Second, wheat for bird feed is owed to the 
Review Palace (CTN 3 13) itself, though the debts must have been repaid in 
amounts of barley.1230 Also one emáru of barley rations owed to Šamaš-šarru- 
usur is qualified as given in the sūtu of kissutu of the “house? of the crown 
prince" (ND 3446:1—2), and three emdru of barley rations owed are said to be 
in the sütu of iskaru (is-GAR, ND 3447:2-3, according to the transliteration of 
Postgate 2000: 11, no. 3). The debt note of silver might be compared with the 
amounts of silver owed by various (bird) fatteners to the Sa-rési Samaé-Sarru- 
usur, also active in 7“-century Kalhu. 

Although we lack information concerning the debtors' professions, their 
tasks were clearly related to the feeding of birds while the Review Palace pro- 
vides the institutional context. Moreover, the fodder for the birds, and thus their 
fattening, seems to have been organised via the iskaru-system. The aforemen- 
tioned bird fatteners from Arbail, Kilizi and Adian support the impression that 
palatial establishments were central for the organisation of poultry farming. 
They not only received rations on an institutional basis, but also they are listed 
in sections each headed by the local Sakintu, that is, the central administrative 
official of the household of the queen. In addition, Ahu-lamur, ox fattener of 
the palace, and the sa-resi Samai-&arru-usur indicate that the feeding and fat- 
tening of birds and oxen was a palatial concern, with the specialists being 
involved via the iskaru-system. While there is no clear evidence that the fat- 
tening of animals was handled in the private sphere, it was the temple which 
must have had a great interest in this business too (in connection with the 
supply of offerings), as indicated by the interrelations of Sama&-&arru-usur. 
It remains uncertain to which extent the temple was engaged in the organisation 
of this business, thanks to the lack of relevant sources. Assuming that the main 
responsible institution was the palace, it is plausible that only certain palaces 
such as the Review Palace were directly involved in this business. The profes- 
sions ox- and bird-fattener, fattening stationary oxen and birds with fodder, are 
to be distinguished from the ox- and fowl-herds who herded grazing animals. 
Both indicate a palace connection (both are listed in ND 2803), whereas the 
documents of Samai-Sarru-usur especially refer to bird fatteners and fowlers 


1230 According to Dalley and Postgate (1984: 65-6) the use of SE BAR in CTN 3 13 suggests 
that it served as a general term for corn such as wheat or barley. I rather assume that the debtors 
could pay back their debts in barley since wheat was less common and perhaps mainly in the 
hands of the palace. 
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but do not mention fowl-herds; this is possibly because they reflect an urban 
business. 

Thanks to the business transactions of the fatteners in 7'"-century Kalhu, 
numerous impressions of their seals are preserved. Whereas SAA 14 27, ND 2334 
(Herbordt 1992: 179, Nimrud 30), ND 3456, ND 3441 (Parker 1955: 120; 
cf. Herbordt 1992: 186, Nimrud 57) and ND 3442 depict different stamp seal 
impressions, ND 3437 and ND 3440 show distinct impressions of cylinder 
seals.!??! Their frequent use of seals, instead of confirming their transactions 
with fingernail impressions, indicates that these men were of some importance, 
probably also connected with their close professional relationship to the 
palace.!??? Apart from a palace connection they also seem to have maintained 
a strong social fabric among themselves, also arising from their family ties. 
As was usually the case with professional groups in Assyria, their continued 
existence seems to have been ensured by passing on the profession from father 
to son, as in the case of the bird fattener Urdu-Issar whose son Nabá-eriba is 
also attested as a bird fattener.'??? 


27.3 The Sa-kalbani (“keeper of dogs") 


Literally meaning “(he) of the dogs", the sa-kalbani is only attested in the 
Neo-Assyrian wine lists dating to the 8" century. It is written fa—UR.KU.(MES) 
and has been interpreted as “keeper of (hunting) dogs” .??^ As to his occurrence 
in the wine lists, there is one entry referring to the single “keeper of dogs" 
Masi-ilu (CTN 3 120:14^). Otherwise, the profession is referred to in these 
texts as an anonymous group.!235 Judging by the personal suffix -šunu once 
attached, this collective is here probably assigned to particular individuals, who 
seem to be mentioned in the preceding broken line (CTN 3 124 r. 3). Unfortu- 
nately we cannot tell from a single entry how much wine they received since 
all relevant entries are broken. 

The fact that the fodder master (rab kissiti) is usually listed after the Sa-kalbani 
supports the idea that the main concern of the Sa-kalbani was to keep dogs and 


123! For ND 3437 see Parker (1955: 117); cf. Herbordt (1992: 181-2, Nimrud 41-42). In 
SAA 14 27 and ND 2334 joint sellers or debtors are recorded and thus we cannot assign their 
sealings to the fatteners in particular. Note also CTN 3 10 and 13: both depict distinct stamp seal 
impressions. 

1232 Though note that the usage of fingernail impressions does not per se indicate a low- 
ranking social status, see Radner 1997a: 38. 

1233 Since both occur as debtors of silver (ND 3441, 3442), it would have been interesting to 
compare the two seal impressions. Unfortunately I was not able to find a depiction or at least a 
description of the one visible on ND 3442. 

1234 Kinnier Wilson 1972: 87; cf. CAD K 371 s.v. Sa-kalbe. According to syllabic writings 
of kalbu in the plural in Neo-Babylonian letters (e.g. SAA 18 157 r. 1), we read sa-kalbani 
instead. 

1235 CTN 1 17:6; 19 r. 6; 27:3; CTN 3 129:4. 
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thus to feed them. As to the place where the dogs were kept and where the 
sa-kalbani was active, the Review Palace of Kalhu, the actual find-spot of the 
wine lists, seems appropriate judging by its function as an armoury that also 
included stables. Forming part of the royal household, the Sa-kalbani were 
provided with wine on specific occasions (cf. Fales 1994: 370). The dogs may 
have been kept for hunting purposes. Such a purpose is depicted in the lion 
hunt scene on reliefs of Assurbanipal (cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 87, PI. 4), but 
the written sources are less informative in this respect. In an elegy about Tam- 
muzu’s death it is indicated that dogs were used as sheep dogs (SAA 3 16:3). 
Otherwise, dogs do not seem to have played an important role in the Assyrian 
empire. While the domestic dogs were certainly regarded with some value, 
stray dogs, which must have been numerous, served as an image to express 
someone's unfortunate situation in Assyrian letters.!23° In addition, we learn 
from a passage of Esarhaddon's inscriptions that dogs are to be found together 
with bears and pigs in front of the city gate of Nineveh, where the captured 
Asuhili, king of Arzá (at the border of Egypt), is said to have been placed. ??? 


28 HUNTING AND FISHING 


In Neo-Assyrian sources we encounter two types of professionals who were 
concerned with hunting, namely the comparatively well attested fowler 
(usandii) and the fisherman (bà 'iru). As to the usandii, it constitutes a Sumerian 
loanword (MUSEN.DU) and is already known from Old Babylonian and 
Middle Assyrian sources (AHw 1437; CAD U/W 274). In Neo-Assyrian times 
its logographic rendering is read sandii, as recorded in a lexical list from 
Huzirina.??* Otherwise, the fowler is written logographically (LÜ/LÜ*). 
MUSEN.DU and LU/[LU*].DU.MUSEN in Neo-Assyrian sources. This pro- 
fession was briefly discussed by Kinnier Wilson (1972: 87-8) with regard to 
its occurrence in the wine lists. Fowlers in the Neo-Assyrian temple sphere 
were examined by Menzel (1981 I: 266). Evidence from other periods was, 
for instance, analysed by Jakob (2003: 380—2) for Middle Assyrian, and 
Jankovié (2004: 92-101) for first millennium Sippar. In both the Middle 
Assyrian texts as well as the documents of the Neo-Babylonian period we also 
encounter the rab usandi (CAD U/W 275; Jakob 2003: 381), but this title is 
not attested in Neo-Assyrian sources. 

The ba'iru, participle of the verb ba'aru (“to catch fish”, “to hunt"), already 
appears in Old Babylonian sources and is usually translated as fisherman, but 


1236 Eg. SAA 16 31 r. 3; 34 r. 17. 
1237 RINAP 4 1 iii 42 (cf. 2 i 62, 3 ii 13^). 
1238 MSL 12 233 ii(A) 2; cf. Menzel 1981 I: 266. 
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it occasionally also more generally denotes the “hunter”.!??? In Neo-Assyrian 
sources the title is written LÜ/LÜ*.SU.HA (ba'iru) or, more precisely, 
(LU*).SU.HA.KU,.MES (ba'ir-niini), and once (in a lexical list) ba-'i-ru. ^? 
Besides the ordinary fisherman, there is a single reference to the “commander- 
of-ten of the fishermen" (rab eserti bà'iri), written LU.GAL-10-te SU HAMES 
(BaM 16 2 r. 10). 


28.1 The sandi (fowler) 


The majority of attestations of fowlers derives from legal documents where 
they usually appear as witnesses. As such we find them in legal documents 
from Nineveh,” Kalhu,?? Assur,!?" Dur-Katlimmu, ?^ and Ma’allanate,!?* 
all dating to the 7" century. Other occurrences in legal documents involve 
fowlers as sellers of slaves, debtors of silver, and perhaps also creditors of 
silver. The fowler Mušēzib-Aššūr owes LG minas five shekels of silver, of the 
ginti-offering of Aššur, and places his female servant as a pledge (StAT 3 113). 
Urdu-Nanaia is a joint creditor of silver in a fragment of a legal document 
(ND 3478:3); he is probably to be identified with the homonymous fowler who 
witnesses ND 3420. Bel-ahu-usur, fowler of the queen, is recorded as selling an 
old woman for 17 shekels of silver to the Sa-rési Sama&-&arru-usur (ND 3420). 
Also Matr'-il-ila't, fowler from the city of Rapa, does business with Šamaš- 
Sarru-usur by giving his daughter Gallussu in adoption for 16 shekels of silver 
(ND 3423). Another cross-link is observable for the fowler Adad-tarradi-Sallim 
who acts a guarantor for the release of a field of black cumin for five minas of 
silver (BATSH 6 108): the transaction is witnessed by the fowler Garrusu. 
Apart from that fowlers appear in connection with joint trading enterprises from 
Assur. Among the trading ventures recorded in the archive of Dūrī-Aššūr at 
least three were organised by the fowler Habil-kenu (Radner 2016 1.33:1; 
I.34:1) in the course of which he received 19 qû and 2 qû of wine (Radner 2016 
1.33 r. 4; 1.34 r. 8 ).1246 Also in two other records concerning trading enterprises 


1239 This is also due to the fact that there is no other Akkadian term for "hunter". 


1220 MSL 12 233 ii(A) 4. CAD B 31-3 and CAD B 2-4 s.v. ba'aru; cf. AHw 96 s.v. ba’e/ 
iru(m). 

BA SAA 6 52 r. 14-15 and 257 r. 6, 7. 

1242 ND 3426 Le. 1. In addition, Urdu and Urdu-Nanaia, both fowlers of the queen, repeatedly 
occur as witnesses in legal documents from Kalhu in the reign of Assurbanipal. 

743 StAT 1 129 r. 7; VAT 9742 r. 97-11” (fowler(s) of the Assur Temple); probably KAN 4 
24 r. 15; SAAB 9 75 r. 31 (palace fowler). 

24 BATSH 6 89 r. 15 and 108 r. 7. 

745 O 3706 r. 13 and O 3708 r. 14. 

1246 The trading enterprises are qualified by ordinal numbers, namely “second enterprise” 
(1.33) and “third enterprise” (1.34). According to Radner it is possible that the first of Habil-kénu’s 
trading enterprises was recorded in I.37 (though this is tentatively ascribed by her to Mugallil- 
kabti). 
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(organised by other men) he is listed along with two qñ and three qui (of wine) 
respectively (Radner 2016 1.41:6; I.37:11”), which he received after the suc- 
cessful mission. Other fowlers were rather recorded along with their investment 
shares in silver, as was presumably the case with the fowlers [...]-ASSur (share 
lost, Radner 2016 1.37 r. 5”) and Kisir-Nabii (share lost, Radner 2016 1.36 r. 6). 
The badly broken document StAT 1 46, listing the fowler Aššūr-lē’i, might 
have a similar background. 

As to rations of wine handed over to fowlers according to the wine lists 
unearthed in the Review Palace of Kalhu, they were provided with 3 gi and 
2 qi of wine respectively (CTN 1 1 r. Hi 25; 2 ii 8; 4 r. 5). In addition, a 
separate entry in CTN 1 1 refers to the fowler Ahu-damqu receiving 2 qui of 
wine (the amount issued for the collective of fowlers here is 3 qui). Kinnier 
Wilson (1972: 88), attempting to explain the separate entry for Ahu-damqu, 
suggested that he represented an external or extramural group of fowlers, 
which is possible. Above all, however, I would suppose that Ahu-damqu was 
a higher-ranking man, perhaps with supervisory functions among the fowlers. 
Another fowler who apparently had a palace connection is Bél-diri, designated 
specifically as “fowler [of] the palace". He acts as a witness when the palace 
manager Bél-ana-marruqi sells a house (SAAB 9 75 r. 31). The fowler enu- 
merated among others in the decree concerning the appointment of Nergal- 
apil-kümü'a was apparently assigned to this official (SAA 12 83 r. 11). The 
type and context of employment of the seven fowlers listed together with other 
professionals and summed up as “additional craftsmen(?)” in an administra- 
tive document from Kalhu (ND 2728+ r. 4^) remains unclear. Otherwise, we 
encounter fowlers who were sold (BATSH 6 180, Nabü-dürt; and possibly in 
the letter SAA 15 181, Iqisa and Rehanu). Engaged by the royal household (or 
the state), fowlers could have formed part of the low-ranking work-force but 
could also reach higher ranks, as indicated by the aforementioned Ahu-damqu 
or the palace fowler. This is supported by their involvement in legal trans- 
actions and trading enterprises as well as the two seal impressions deriving 
seal depicting two worshippers flanking a tree (Parker 1955: 115, PI. XXIII, 
ND 3423), the fowler of the queen, Bel-ahu-usur, impressed a stamp seal 
showing a quadruped and fish. '?^? 

While there are fowlers of the temple attested in texts from Assur, we 
encounter fowlers qualified as “of the queen" in 7"-century documents belong- 
ing to the dossier of the $a-rési Sama&-&arru-usur, found in an area of private 


1247 See BM 131983: https://www.britishmuseum.org/research/collection online/collection . 
object details.aspx?objectId-792349&partId-1. Though note that seals made of frit were quite 
cheap and could have been easily afforded by people with limited means (Radner 19972: 38, with 
reference to Herbordt 1992: 43—4). Unfortunately we do not know the material of the seals under 
discussion. 
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housing in Kalhu by the city wall. They either acted as witnesses to the trans- 
actions involving Samai-&arru-usur or they did business with him themselves 
(see above). The association of Šamaš-šarru-usur, who mainly appears as a 
creditor of silver and barley, with fowlers is strengthened by his occasional 
occurrence as creditor for birds owed.!24& We may conclude that these birds 
were issued to Samaá&-&arru-usur by fowlers. Samaá-&arru-usur seems to have 
been particularly involved in the business with birds, as suggested by his 
connections with fowlers and bird fatteners (see section 27.2 The musakilu 
(fatteners)). As to the purpose of these birds owed (and of the birds in general, 
whether caught or farmed), it is likely that they were needed for offerings (and 
divination), the main reasons for the interest in birds (and in bird-catching) in 
Assyria.!?” This is evident from numerous lists of offerings for the Aššur 
Temple or their leftovers, among other things, usually recording one goose and 
ten turtledoves (SAA 7 190, 201, 206 etc.). These amounts reflect a ratio 
similar to that found in the aforementioned legal documents (see fn. 1248). 
They demonstrate the relative value of the two types of birds and support the 
birds' suggested destination for offerings, and ultimately for consumption, as 
is best illustrated by the banquet scene on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the new imperial capital Kalhu in the reign of ASSurnasirpal II.'??? As to birds 
for offerings, there is also a descriptive passage preserved in an astrological 
text concerning a hemerology for the first day of Nisannu. One of the cultic 
measures to be undertaken on that day was to go to the house of the fowler 
and offer a male and a female dove (SAA 8 38:6). Apart from birds intended 
for divination, offerings and consumption, we can assume that there also 
existed an interest in exotic birds to be housed in (royal) gardens (cf. Menzel 
1981 I: 266). The employment of fowlers in gardens is indicated by a private 
letter of Nabii-ahhe-eriba to his master Didia from Assur (VAT 9770). Refer- 
ring to a trading enterprise (via water) of silver and wine in a water-skin on 
the way to the letter's recipient, Nabü-ahhe-eriba tells his master that he shall 
give the empty water-skin to the house of the fowler Summa-A&Xür who is 
responsible(?) (ina rési) for the garden of the god Assur. This also indicates 
that fowlers were not only active in the countryside, as the fowler from the 
city of Rapa might suggest. However, to conclude, it is clear from the literal 
meaning of the title that the main task of the sandí was to catch birds, while 
the bird fattener (musakil issüri) and the fowl-herd (ra’i issüri) kept birds. 
As with the fisherman (next to whom the fowler is twice listed in lexical lists: 


74$ ND 3436: 230 turtledoves; ND 3448: 36 turtledoves; ND 3439: 2 geese and ND 3465: 
1 goose; cf. Radner 1997a: 313-4. 

24 Cf. for first millennium Babylonia, Janković 2004: 23. 

1250 RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:102-115, especially Il. 111—114 listing 1,000 ducks (issüru rabiu), 
500 ducks (usa), 500 geese, 1,000 mesukku-birds, 1,000 garibu-birds, 10,000 pigeons, 10,000 
turtledoves and 10,000 small birds. 
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MSL 12 233 ii(A) 2-3; 238 r. iv 17), the main task of fowlers is expressed 
with the verb ba'aru, as is clear from a ritual text where the caught bird 
(AfO 12 40+ r. 19”: i-ba-a[r-ka]) is set free. 


28.2 The rab eserti sa bà'iri, the ba'iru and the ba'ir-niini 


We encounter 14 ordinary fishermen in a broken administrative document 
from 8"-century Kalhu which might be a remnant of a schedule of workforce 
(ND 2497 r. 6). While they are mentioned after the cooks, the text also records 
professionals such as smiths and gardeners. Apart from that, there are only the 
lexical entries in the two lists from Huzirina and Nineveh respectively. These 
lists record both logographic (MSL 12 233 ii(A) 4—5; 238 r. iv 18) and syllabic 
(MSL 12 233 ii(A) 4) variants of writing for the fisherman (or hunter, see 
above). In both lists the title immediately follows the fowler, which underlines 
their professional closeness to each other. In addition, in the lexical list from 
Huzirina (MSL 12 233), the fisherman and the fowler—listed together in a 
separate section—are accompanied by the archer (mafisu). This indicates that 
the latter was not necessarily a military functionary but is also to be identified 
as a hunter, though I am not aware of any other Neo-Assyrian reference to the 
máhisu as hunter of animals rather than military fighter. Otherwise we only 
encounter the title ba'iru in connection with Babylonian family names. ??! 
There is a single reference to a “commander-of-ten of the fishermen" in a legal 
document from Assur (BaM 16 2 r. 11). This title indicates that the fishermen 
were, like other professionals, organised in groups (of ten), and thus the exer- 
cise of their profession was at least partly state-controlled. This corresponds 
to the impression one gains from other periods such as the Neo-Babylonian era 
where we also encounter chief fishermen (rab ba'iri).!?? 


1251 SAA 11 155:1 (Bél-ahu-iddina); cf. SAA 3 29:3 (Samat-ibni): both sons of the Fisher 
(family). 

125? Bongenaar 1997: 209; cf. CAD B 32 s.v. ba'iru 1.b “chief of the fishermen" in Old 
Babylonian texts. 


PART III 


SYNTHESIS 


1 THE NEO-ASSYRIAN PALACE 


This chapter aims to provide a comprehensive picture of the royal household 
in the Neo-Assyrian period. Therefore the different types and locations as well 
as the basic functions and requirements of Neo-Assyrian palaces are discussed 
and defined. We will then have a closer look at the composition of the palace 
household and discuss the immediate environment and staff of the principal 
residents of the palace. The main part of this chapter concentrates on the organ- 
isation and structure of the royal household and tries to create a more precise 
and condensed picture, especially pertaining to its economic processes, on the 
basis of the prosopographical analysis undertaken in Part II. This also involves 
the palace's relationship with the provincial and temple spheres. 


1.1 Types and locations! 


Discussing the textual evidence of Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian pal- 
aces, Postgate (2003—5b: 217-9) distinguished between the “royal palace", 
"secondary palaces" and "provincial palaces". There was only one royal 
palace par excellence at a time, understood as the main residence of the king 
and the administrative centre of the empire. Established in the heart of the 
imperial capital (on the acropolis), its location shifted from Assur, to Kalhu, to 
Dur-Sarrukin and, finally, to Nineveh.? In the reign of AX&urnasirpal II the 
traditional capital Assur with its main royal residence was replaced by Kalhu, 
situated c. 80 kilometres further to the north, and the so-called North-West 
Palace was created as the “royal palace" on its citadel. ASSurnasirpal’s imme- 
diate successors retained Kalhu as imperial capital but nevertheless conducted 
their own building projects in this city and beyond. Among these Tiglath- 
pileser III built his own principal palace, as reported in his inscriptions and 


! This section is intended as a survey; not all of the available philological and archaeological 
data is cited. 

? Due to longer construction phases, these transitions were actually less seamless. This is, 
for instance, indicated by political captives who were brought to Kalhu (family of Mutallu of 
Kummuhu) and Assur (Tarhun-azi from Kammanu and Hanünu of Hazzat) in the reign of Sargon, 
who moved into his palace in Dur Sarrukin only in the year 706. Similar observations were made 
for the reign of ASSurnasirpal II by Kertai (2013: 20). 
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recovered through excavation: the so-called Central Palace at Kalhu.? About 
150 years after ASSurnasirpal, Sargon not only moved house but established an 
entire new city called Dur-Sarrukin, c. 50 kilometres north of Kalhu, housing 
his royal residence which he called “Palace without an Equal”’.* His efforts were 
hardly worth it since his son Sennacherib chose the already well-established city 
Nineveh, only about twenty kilometres away from Dur-Sarrukin, as the imperial 
centre where he built his “Palace without a Rival"? the so-called South-West 
Palace, in the southern corner of the citadel mound Kuyunjik, as his principal 
palace. The bet rédiiti (Succession House), commonly identified with the North 
Palace on the other side of the mound, was according to Assurbanipal used by 
Sennacherib when he was crown prince as well as during his kingship (after 
renovation). Describing it as téné ekalli, which possibly means “alternative 
palace" (CAD T 345 s.v. tení 2), Assurbanipal states that Esarhaddon grew up 
and ruled in this *house" and that he himself spent his time as a child and as a 
crown prince there before he renewed the building in order to establish it as his 
royal palace. Hence, the North Palace seems to have first served as an extension 
of the main palace, housing the king's offspring," and only became the principal 
royal palace in the reign of Assurbanipal.® 

The category “secondary palace" applies to the Review Palaces (ekal masarti) 
which were built by the Neo-Assyrian kings as military centres in their imperial 
capitals. Forerunners of this concept of separating the royal seat and administra- 
tive centre from the military headquarters can be traced back to the Middle 
Assyrian period and it seems that Nineveh played a central role for the Assyrian 


? See Oates and Oates 2001: 71-4, Fig. 41; for a description through the king's lens see 
RINAP 1 47 r. 177-34’. Note, however, Kertai (2013: 17-8, with reference to Tadmor 1994) who 
argues that the Central Palace was never finished and that therefore the North-West Palace 
remained the principal palace up to the reign of Sargon. 

4 é-gal-gaba-ri-nu-tuku-a (Fuchs 1994: 237, Prunk. 159), cf. Postgate 2003-5b: 215. 

5 é-gal-za-di-nu-tuku-a (Frahm 1997: 217, cf. Postgate 2003—5b: 215) and the Akkadian 
variant É.GAL sá-ni-na la i-Xu-u (RINAP 3/1 17 vii 51). 

5 RINAP 5/1 11 i 23-34, x 51-108; cf. Groß 2015c: 254, fn. 13. For Esarhaddon’s residence 
in the bet rédiiti as king see the reference in a collection of oracles (SAA 9 1 i 304^). That the 
bet rédiiti was used and regarded as a palace is also clear from the courtier (mar ekalli, SAA 14 
426:4—5 [630*]) and, if restored correctly, palace supervisor ([*a-]pan-ekalli, SAA 18 109 r. 3”) 
assigned to it (cf. Postgate 2003—5b: 218). For a reference to the ber rédiiti when Assurbanipal 
was crown prince see SAA 16 95 r. 16”. Note, however, that Esarhaddon used the bet kutalli as 
a residence when crown prince, according to the letter SAA 16 143 r. 4'—8' see p. 489 fn. 12. 

7 In the letter SAA 16 28 to Libbali-Sarrat, main wife of Assurbanipal, Seru'a-ètirat describes 
herself as eldest daughter of the bert rédiiti of Esarhaddon. 

š Note, however, that this is rejected by Kertai (2013: 18-9) who assumes that the South-West 
Palace remained the principal palace also in Assurbanipal's reign, mainly because of the smaller 
size of the North Palace. Kertai (2013: 22) further argues that there is no archaeological proof 
that the North Palace existed before the reign of Assurbanipal. This, however, does not exclude 
the possibility of earlier building activities at this place. In Assurbanipal's words, he entirely 
pulled down the former palace (RINAP 5/1 11 x 75). 
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army from this time on.? For Neo-Assyrian times archaeological evidence for 
a Review Palace is first available with the so-called Fort Shalmaneser, built by 
Shalmaneser III in the south-eastern corner of Kalhu. The designation ekal 
masarti,'° however, dates from after the reign of Shalmaneser III. In a wine list 
found in Fort Shalmaneser dating to the reign of Adad-nerari III (784), palace 
women (sekretu) of the Review Palace (of Kalhu) are listed immediately after 
the women of the Central City (of Nineveh).!! The designation ekal masarti 
was retained for Fort Shalmaneser and is especially attested in late 7-century 
texts unearthed in this palace (e.g. CTN 3 12:2-3). When succeeding kings 
transferred the imperial capital, the establishment of a new royal palace was 
accompanied by the installation or re-installation of a Review Palace in the same 
city, as was the case in Dur-Sarrukin and in Nineveh. The Review Palace of 
Dur-Sarrukin is possibly referred to in letters (for instance, SAA 1 39 r. 7^) and 
is presumably to be identified with Palace F adjoining the south-western city 
wall (Postgate 2003—5b: 218). As with the other capitals, it was thus located at 
a distance from the citadel housing the royal palace. Sennacherib designates the 
predecessor of the building he enlarged and renovated in Nineveh (mound Nebi 
Yunus), in order to serve him as his military centre (ekal masarti), the “Rear 
Palace" (ekal kutalli) whose literal meaning may according to Frahm (1997: 
275) reflect its function as accommodation for military reserve troops." It was 


? Whereas the royal palace was situated in Assur, the military centre seems to have been in 
Nineveh since several campaigns are said to have started from this city (Russell 1999: 221—3). 
The bet kutalli restored by Aššūr-rēši-išši I according to his inscription on a clay cone found in 
Nineveh (RIMA A.0.86.4:4) may have been a forerunner of the Review Palaces of the first mil- 
lennium BCE, on analogy with the ekal kutalli built as ekal masarti in Nineveh by Sennacherib, 
though the bet kutalli, in contrast to the ekal kutalli attested in Neo-Assyrian texts, is not associ- 
ated with military affairs, see fn. 12. 

10 asaru means “to muster”, “to organise" (CAD A/H 420-2); cf. masartu, translated as 
“place or occasion for issuing arms” (CAD M/I 358). 

11 CTN 131 10-1; note also CTN 3 141 r. 15. The identification of the Central Palace with 
a palace in Nineveh is supported by Bani-Aia-Sarru, palace manager “of the Central City of 
Nineveh", active at the same time (Edubba 10 5:1—2, 788) and also in later texts this designation 
refers to a palace in Nineveh (see below). Remarkably, the women from the Central City Palace 
received 2 sūtu 2 qi and the women from the Review Palace only 8 qui of wine; no other palace 
women are mentioned here. 

12 Sennacherib uses both designations for the same building, see e.g. RINAP 3/1 34:55 (ekal 
kutalli in the centre of Nineveh) and 85 (ekal masarti). The term bet kutalli attested in SAA 7 
148 ii 19° (Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) and repeatedly in letters of the chief exorcist Adad-Sumu- 
usur to Esarhaddon (SAA 10 214, 217—219) does not refer to the same building (contra Kertai 
2013: 22) since SAA 7 148 also refers to the ekal masarti (of Nineveh) and the ekal masarti of 
the "New Cohort" (of Nineveh); moreover, the letters deal with the health of royal family mem- 
bers (Luppert-Barnard, PNA 1/I 39 s.v. Adad-$umu-usur 5.c; the translation “Rear Palace” is here 
incorrectly equated with bet rédiiti which is also mentioned in SAA 7 148 ii 17). Parpola (1983a: 
110, fn. 234) assumed that the bet kutalli mentioned in Adad-Sumu-usur’s letters refers to Assur- 
banipal's palace in Tarbisu. Although an association with the crown prince is indicated by the 
phrase bet mar Sarri Sa kutalli (especially if the sa refers to betu) in a letter of Adad-Sumu-usur 
(SAA 10 213:10), there is no definite proof of this assumption. Also, the establishment in Tarbisu 
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constructed for this purpose already before the 7'" century and it thus underlines 
Nineveh's traditional relevance for military affairs as well as the existence and 
use of at least two Review Palaces in the Assyrian heartland at a time. Thanks 
to Sennacherib's inscriptions we also get an idea of the purpose of these build- 
ings when he states with regard to the Rear Palace in Nineveh that its outer 
courtyard (kisallu babanii) became too small for the horses to show their mettle 
and he thus enlarged it for the inspection of horses, mules and donkeys as well 
as of military equipment such as chariots, bows and arrows. Also the review 
of enemy booty was undertaken there.? When reporting on restoration works 
on the ekal maxsarti “of the centre of Nineveh” (RINAP 4 2 iv 32), Esarhaddon 
may be referring to the very same building only recently renovated and enlarged 
by Sennacherib, but it is possible that this refers to the construction of another 
ekal masarti in Nineveh in Esarhaddon's reign. In administrative documents 
from Nineveh dating to the reign of Esarhaddon (or later), the Review Palace 
of the “New Cohort" (kisru eššu) is listed each time in the same sequence: 
Central City (MURUB,-URU), Review Palace (E.GAL-ma-sar-te), Review 
Palace of the “New Cohort" (E.GAL-ma-sar-te ki-sir GIBIL).'4 In the case 
of SAA 7 23 this is made more explicit since the palaces of the Central City 
and the Review Palace are qualified by their location in Nineveh. Though the 
location is not given for the Review Palace of the *New Cohort", it is likely 
that Nineveh actually accommodated this palace since in SAA 7 23 this sequence 
is followed by provincial centres such as Nasibina and Sibaniba and since in 
SAA 7 115 this sequence is followed by the “House of the Queen" (understood 
as her main establishment in Nineveh in the reign of Esarhaddon) and only 
afterwards come the palaces of Kalhu and some provincial centres; on the 
reverse the “New House” is mentioned (SAA 7 115 r. ii 16). Similarly, the 
sequence is followed by the “New House”, the Succession House, the “New 
House of the Central City” and the “Rear House" in SAA 7 148 (II. ii 16-195), 
which were presumably all establishments within Nineveh since the administra- 
tive document in question is an account from a ceremonial banquet which must 
have taken place in the capital city Nineveh. Apparently, a second military 
headquarters was established in Nineveh in the reign of Esarhaddon, whereas 
the cities Kalhu and Dur-Sarrukin each housed one of these “secondary palaces” 


is clearly defined as a palace while Adad-Sumu-usur refers exclusively to the “Rear House". The 
bet kutalli is mentioned in a letter dealing with the foundation stone for the palace in Tarbisu, but 
the sender refers here to the bet kutalli as residence of the crown prince during Sennacherib's 
reign (SAA 16 143 r. 6°). 

28 RINAP 3/1 22 vi 39-71 (especially vi 65-71) and 34:55-90. 

14 SAA 7 23:2-4; 115 i 2-4 and 148 ii 13-15”. SAA 7 115 was thought to date to the reign 
of Sargon because of a possible identification of Epa (SAA 7 115 ii 11) with a homonymous man 
attested in a letter to Sargon (SAA 1 193 r. 3); see Radner, PNA UU 397 s.v. Epa. However, 
I prefer a later date in view of the striking parallels with respect to the buildings listed. 
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and at least the Review Palace in Kalhu was still in use perhaps also for military 
preparations. 

Also other palaces in the Assyrian heartland were built for special purposes. 
A palace in Tarbisu (referred to as the “Small Palace", E.GAL.TUR.RA, 
RINAP 4 93:22), situated close to Nineveh, was renovated and enlarged by 
Esarhaddon in order to serve the crown prince Assurbanipal as his residence. 
It has already been noted by other scholars that it is only this establishment 
built for a late Neo-Assyrian crown prince that is designated É.GAL. This is 
not the case with other residences assigned to princes or other royal family 
members Ip The residences Sennacherib established for his sons in Assur are 
only called “house”,'? and also the queen’s establishment in Ekallate (situated 
close to Assur), which was under construction according to the letter SAA 1 
99, is only designated “house” (bet ségalli), as is the case with the queen's 
establishment in Kilizi (SAA 16 111:7) and in Nineveh (SAA 7 115 i 5).!5 
Judging by the 8"-century North-West Palace in Kalhu, the queen’s establish- 
ment usually formed part of an entire palace complex, and thus the ber segalli 
mentioned in SAA 7 115 was possibly housed by one of the palaces at Nineveh 
referred to in the preceding entries. Also the queen's establishment in Ekallate 
may have formed part of the palace of this city which is mentioned on the 
reverse of the same letter (SAA 1 99 r. 9”. ). This is less clear for other local 
centres where departments headed by Sakintus, the female administrators of the 
queen’s domain, apparently existed,'? but their incorporation into larger palace 
complexes seems likely. Another building intended for members of the royal 
family was apparently the aforementioned Succession House (bet redíti), pre- 
sumably to be identified with the North Palace in Nineveh. Judging by its literal 
meaning it accommodated the royal offspring and especially the designated heir 
to the Assyrian throne (before it became the royal palace under Assurbanipal). 

Compared with the Middle Assyrian period, when kings already developed 
the policy of constructing and maintaining more than one palace and initiating 
large building projects (Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta under Tukulti-Inurta D, an even 
greater effort was expended on the construction and restoration of palaces in 


15 For a recent description of the excavated architectural remains, including a palace whose 
origins reach back to the reign of Sargon, and the Nergal Temple, see Miglus 2003. 

16 See Postgate 2003-5b: 218. In a letter to the king (Esarhaddon) there is also the palace of 
the crown prince (Assurbanipal) mentioned (SAA 16 63:32). 

U Frahm 1997: 142. This also includes Sennacherib's eldest son Aššür-nadin-šumi who was 
installed as ruler over Babylonia. Also “Palace L” in Dur-Sarrukin, which was identified as 
residence of Sargon’s brother and sukkalmahhu Sin-ahu-usur, is referred to as É in the inscriptions 
of its thresholds (Fuchs 1994: 285, L.3). 

'8 Note, however, Kertai (2013: 20, with reference to Melville 1999) who suggested that 
the palace which Naqr'a built for Esarhaddon according to her inscription (RINAP 4 2003), was 
possibly inhabited by her. 

19 Note the places listed with a Sakintu in SAA 7 23:1-14; for a collection and discussion of 
all the places known to have had Sakintus see Teppo 2007: 258-63. 
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the first millennium BCE. With the increasing expansion of the empire, palaces 
not only became more numerous but were also distributed over a greater area, 
not least in order to have supply bases for the army and to help resettle the 
conquered countryside. Although the majority of the provincial capitals of more 
than fifty provinces (Radner 2006a) are not explicitly known to have housed 
palaces referred to as É.GAL, it is likely that they did. It is suspected that these 
palaces served as residences and administrative headquarters for the provincial 
governors,” serving as the king's substitutes,”! and that they were used only 
as temporary or secondary domiciles by the king and his entourage. There are 
a few explicit references to palaces built by Assyrian kings in cities which were 
set up as provincial centres of Assyria.” For example, in royal inscriptions of 
A&&urnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III the palaces established in the conquered 
cities Tushan and Til-Barsip (renamed Kar-Salmanu-aSaréd) are defined as 
“royal residences". Archaeological excavations at both Tushan (Ziyaret Tepe) 
and Til-Barsip (Tell Ahmar) have brought to light representative buildings, and 
in both cases the architectural remains are likely to be identified as Assyrian 
palaces.” Also the other cities mentioned here together with Til-Barsip, i.e. 
Nappigu (renamed Lita-Aššur), Alligu (renamed Asbat-la-kunu) and Rugulitu 
(renamed Qibīt-[Aššūr]), are said to house “royal residences". Other places that 
never functioned as provincial centres but which nevertheless housed palaces 
are Ekallate (SAA 1 99 r. 9”) and Imgur-Illil (Balawat)—as we learn from an 
inscription of Aššurnasirpal (RIMA 2 A.0.101.51:28—30)—which is otherwise 
known for its Mamu Temple (RIMA 2 A.0.101.51:22-5). 

In the major cities of the Assyrian heartland royal palaces and Review 
Palaces were maintained even though they were replaced by other palaces and, 
as a consequence, lost their former primary functions. Apart from archival 
remnants from such “degraded palaces” (such as the Review Palace and the 
North-West Palace at Kalhu in the 7 century), this is clear from the need to 
use specific terms for palaces such as “Old Palace" (ekallu labiru), “New 
Palace" (ekallu eššu), “Central City" (qabsi ali) and “Inner City" (Libbali), 
which occasionally serve as affiliations for palace officials (mainly rab ekalli, 
Sakintu) and other members of the palace household (mainly sekretu, mar 


2 Cf. Postgate 2003—5b: 218-9; note, for instance, also the zarriqus (i.e. court personnel) 
of the governors (SAA 12 83 r. 20-1, see Part II, section 8.4 The zarriqu). 

?! This is reflected by the designation pahutu for “governor” (see Radner 2007a: 213-4). 

22 Apart from constructing entire new palaces, they also adopted already existing building 
complexes of the defeated rulers (Postgate 2003—5b: 222, with reference to Musasir). 

2 For a recent discussion about the preserved structures of the so-called “Bronze Palace" in 
Ziyaret Tepe, including an analysis of the faunal remains therein, see Wicke and Greenfield 2013. 
For a brief description of the palatial building remains in Til-Barsip see Miglus 2003-5: 252-3. 
Here, Miglus (2003—5: 253—4) also shortly introduces other sites with partly excavated provincial 
palaces including Arslan Taš (Hadattu), Tell Ta'yinat (Kunulua), Ayyaleth ha-Sahar and Tell 
Halaf (Guzana), with especially the latter featuring a different, western-influenced layout. 
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ekalli). The “Inner City” is an ambiguous term and often simply refers to the 
city of Assur,” but in relation to the people discussed here, it clearly refers 
to a palace in Assur, presumably its so-called “Old Palace”, situated between 
the ziqqurrat and the Anu-Adad Temple, where the tombs of Middle Assyrian 
and Neo-Assyrian kings are located. The “Central City" refers to a palace in 
Nineveh, as is made explicit, for instance, by the designation "palace manager 
of the Central City of Nineveh” borne by Bani-Aia-Sarru in a legal record from 
the reign of Adad-nerari III (Edubba 10 5:1—2). The contemporary references 
to the “Central City" in a wine list (CTN 1 3 1 10, palace women) and in 
another legal record (Edubba 10 18:1—2, “palace servant") presumably refer 
to the very same palace building in Nineveh (Kuyunjik), as is the case with the 
aforementioned references to the "Central City" in SAA 7 23, 115 and 148. 
The designations “Old Palace" and “New Palace" are more ambiguous and 
seem to reflect “snapshots” of the construction activities of the Neo-Assyrian 
kings. Newly established and equipped palaces are contrasted with palace 
buildings that were established earlier and had been in use for a long time, as 
is clear from texts where both terms occur." At least in the case of the “Old 
Palace" it is possible that it usually refers to the North-West Palace of Kalhu; 
first, because the designation occurs only after the reign of Aššurnasirpal II, 
and second, because there is no clear indication of a palace called “Old Palace" 
in Nineveh, and third, because the North-West Palace was in use also in the 
7" century, judging by the tablet finds (legal records) from the ZT area as well 
as the archaeological evidence.” As for the term “New Palace", it is applied 
to more than one palace in the course of the c. 300 years of Neo-Assyrian 
construction works. First, it occurs in the reign of Shalmaneser IV, as a place 
of affiliation for a treasurer if restored correctly (Edubba 10 27 r. 1-2”) and for 
a palace manager (CTN 2 68 r. 11/-12”). Second, it serves as a designation for 
a gatekeeper (SAA 14 169:8), a courtier (SAA 14 426:2-3 and 431:3-4), a son 
of a female palace servant (SAA 11 221 r. 18 19^), a Sakintu (ND 2307:1—2) 
and a female servant of the king (ND 2316:1—4) in the reign of Assurbanipal 


24 This is, for instance, certainly the case with municipal authorities such as the hazannu “of 
Libbali" (e.g. SAA 13 27:3). In accordance with the types of officials and personnel assigned to 
other distinct palaces (see Table 15), craftsmen “of Libbali" such as the architect (VAT 19510:3- 
4) and tanners (CTN 1 1 iii 22 and CTN 3 145 iii 8) are rather not meant as personnel of the 
palace of the Inner City, but simply originate from the city of Assur or were related to the 
municipal or temple institution. The same may be true for the two scribes (StAT 3 32 r. 8^, 167) 
and a third-man (SAA 14 169:6) “of Libbali”. Note in particular the urasu Sa Libbali mentioned 
together with the mar-amat-ekallis (SAA 1 77:16, r. 2), therefore implying a palace connection. 
Also, a rab urasi of Libbali is attested, see Part II, section 19.3 The rab urasi, the rab urasani 
and the urasu (chief mason and mason). However, these cases remain unclear. 

?5 However, other Neo-Assyrian palace structures were also identified in Assur (for a recent 
overview see Hauser 2012: 68-73). 

?6 CTN 1 18 and CTN 2 68, see Table 15. 

?7 See Oates and Oates 2001: 201-2. 
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and later. In the case of the Sakintu and the female servant of the king, the 
“New Palace” is qualified as “of Kalhu”. The references dating to the 
8" century may refer to a new establishment of Shalmaneser IV in Kalhu, but 
those from the 7" century which lack further details may perhaps reflect build- 
ing activities in the capital city Nineveh.** The correct assignment of the affil- 
iation “New Palace" is even more complicated since functionaries are occa- 
sionally qualified as “of the New House” instead, which is usually but perhaps 
wrongly interpreted as “New Palace". Judging by its occurrence in the afore- 
mentioned administrative record SAA 7 148, it was located in Nineveh. The 
“New Palace" may occasionally (but not necessarily, in view of the 7'"-century 
references to the New Palace in Kalhu) refer to the recently built principal 
palace of the king, but it is not clear from the sources that they were built and 
maintained for special purposes (as is clear for the Review Palace). Otherwise, 
the simple designation ša ekalli for officials, charioteers and guards, domestic 
employees, professionals and labourers may have applied particularly to per- 
sonnel of the royal palace household. But it certainly also served as a general 
qualification for personnel of the royal household (independent of their assign- 
ment to specific palaces), to be distinguished from the personnel of the temple, 
of satellite households and the domains of the provincial governors. 


Palace Reference 

Review Palace of Kalhu scribe (SAA 6 31:26 [709]) 
sakintu [of the household] of the queen (CTN 3 
34:5-7 [638*]) 
palace manager (CTN 3 12:2-3 [623*]) 

Review Palace (of Kalhu) sekretu (CTN 1 31 11 [784]) 
sakintu (CTN 3 30:1-2 [631*]) 

Review Palace of Nineveh Sakintu (SAA 7 23:1, 3, 14 [Esar/Asb]) 

Review Palace (of Nineveh) palace manager (SAA 7 115 i 17 [probably 7" cen- 
tury]) 

Review Palace of the “New Cohort” | Sakintu (SAA 7 23:1, 4, 14 [Esar/Asb]) 

Old Palace of Kalhu deputy (SAA 6 26 r. 3 [711]) 

Old Palace (of Kalhu) palace manager (CTN 2 68 r. 9-10" [779]) 
Sakintu (ND 2309:6—7 [7" century]) 

New Palace of Kalhu female servant of the king (ND 2316:1-4 [641*]) 
Sakintu (ND 2307:1—2 [622*]) 

New Palace palace manager (CTN 2 68 r. 117-12’ [779]) 
treasurer (Edubba 10 27 r. 1-2” [777]) 


28 A palace in Kalhu cannot be ruled here out neither: Esarhaddon is known to have built a 
palace in Kalhu, the so-called South-West Palace, see Oates and Oates 2001: 74-7. 
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Palace Reference 


courtier (SAA 14 426:2-3 [630*] and 431:3-4 
[621*]) 


gate-guard (SAA 14 169:8 [619*]) 


son of a female palace servant (SAA 11 221 r. 
18-19” [after Asb]) 


New House prefect of the horses (SAA 6 301:2-3 [670]) 


scribe (SAA 16 107:2-3 [Esar]) 
wine master (SAA 14 60:7 [658]) 


Inner City = Assur (Libbali) palace manager (SAAB 9 75:1-2 [683]) 
Sakintu (SAA 13 18 r. 12 [Esar]) 
Central City of Nineveh palace manager (Edubba 10 5:1-2 [788]) 
Sakintu (SAA 7 23:1, 2, 14 [Esar/Asb]) 
Central City (of Nineveh) palace women [sekretu] (CTN 1 3 i 10 [784] 


[together with the s. of the Review Palace] 

palace servant (Edubba 10 18:1-2 [779]) 

sakintu (SAA 6 85:7 [692]; 86:7 [dl]; 87:1" [al] 
and 94 r. 4 [dl]) 

palace manager (SAA 7 115 i 16 [probably 7" cen- 
tury]) 

sakintu (SAA 14 159:7-8 [625*] and 175:3.—4^ 
[dl]) 

Succession House overseer (StAT 2 132:3-4 [645*]) 

courtier (SAA 14 426:4—5 [630*], 166 r. 3-4 
[621*]) 

palace supervisor (SAA 18 109 r. 3^ [7^ century]) 


Table 15: Palace personnel attached to specific palaces 


1.2 Functions 


Regardless of the different categories of palaces discussed above, a Neo- 
Assyrian palace had two basic functions. On the one hand, it served as a resi- 
dence, on the other hand, it was used for administrative purposes. Especially 
with the royal palace in the imperial centre, the twofold character of these 
households becomes clear since it served as the main seat of the king and his 
family and was the administrative and political centre of state. In theory also 
the provincial palaces were meant as royal residences, but they were presumably 
inhabited by the provincial governors, acting as the king's representatives in the 
provinces. Apart from their residential purpose, they were the administrative 
centres of provinces and were in regular contact with the imperial centre (via 
the provincial governors). The twofold character of palaces is also indicated by 
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the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings. When reporting on the construction of 
new royal palaces, they repeatedly use phrases such as “for my royal residence 
(and) for my lordly leisure," as was the case with ASSurnasirpal II concerning 
the North-West Palace.” Similarly, Sennacherib refers to his “Palace without 
a Rival" as being “for the seat of my kingship" and states that the ber hilani 
he built there was for his lordly pleasure.” As for its predecessor building, 
Sennacherib refers to the “seat of lordly dwelling" (RINAP 3/1 1:68: ri-mit 
be-lu-tu). The kings themselves understood these buildings as places of work, 
where they performed their kingship, and also as places to spend free time and 
relax (cf. Postgate 2003—5b: 217). Although Sennacherib built the “Palace 
without a Rival" as his royal palace, the bet redíti is also said to have been 
built by him for the seat of his kingship (a-na mu-Sab LUGAL-ú-ti-šú) in the 
inscription of Assurbanipal (RINAP 5/1 9 vi 24—25). Concerning the same 
building, Assurbanipal states that it “became old with rejoicing and joy” 
(RINAP 5/1 9 vi 26: ina HÜL.MES u ri-3á-a-ti la-ba-ris il-lik). Also the 
palace “for the residence" (RINAP 4 95:7: a-na mu-Sab) of the crown prince 
Assurbanipal in Tarbisu, built by king Esarhaddon, was meant “for the pleas- 
ure” (RINAP 4 93:25: a-na mul-ta-'u-ti-ti) of Assurbanipal. One detects here 
a tendency to emphasise the joyful side of life within buildings accommodat- 
ing members of the royal family, to underline their privileged status. As with 
the aforementioned palaces, the Review Palace in Nineveh, which was enlarged 
and renovated by Esarhaddon, comprised palace areas for the seat of his king- 
ship and his lordly leisure (RINAP 4 1 vi 11). However, in contrast to the 
palace buildings meant for the king's family, its meaningful name "Palace that 
administers everything" emphasises this palace's role as a centre of adminis- 
tration?! 

The twofold nature of Neo-Assyrian palaces, their use as both residences and 
as administrative centres, is also reflected in their layout. They comprised an 
inner area (bétanu) and an outer area (babanu), with the throne room (bet Sarri, 
betu dannu) and adjacent chambers forming the transitional area between the 
two sectors.?? Generally speaking, palaces offered space for living and domestic 


2? RIMA 2 A.0.101.2 iii 58: a-na Xu-bat MAN-ti-ia ana mul-ta-’i-it EN-ti-a. 

30 RINAP 3/1 1: 79: a-na mu-Sab LUGAL-ti-ia; RINAP 3/1 1: 82: a-na mul-ta-’u-u-ti be- 
lu-ti-ia. The bet hilàni is a special type of palace imported from the west (Neo-Hittite palaces), 
known already from the second millennium BCE. Characteristic features are the terrace-like sub- 
structure and the portico with columns. Tiglath-pileser III was possibly the first who integrated 
this structure into an Assyrian palace (Postgate 2003—5b: 217). 

3! RINAP 4 1 vi 42-3: É.GAL pa-qi-da-at ka-la-mu az-ku-ra ni-bit-sa (EXgalsiddudua). For 
a brief discussion of palace names in general see George 2004. 

32 Two letters to the king (Sargon) deal with bull colossi to be installed in front of the bèt 
Sarri, which may refer to the throne room (SAA 1 150:13, 16; 15 283:8°-9°). The bétu dannu 
(É dan-ni) of the rebuilt palace of Esarhaddon is said to measure 95 large cubits by 31 large cubits 
(RINAP 4 2 v 18), which approximately corresponds to the dimensions of excavated throne-rooms 
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facilities in the inner area, for banquets and other ceremonies as well as ritual 
performances and audiences in the throne room area,” and for administrative 
bureaux and orderly offices as well as storage in the outer area.*+ However, the 
inner area was presumably also equipped with storage facilities (for instance, 
possibly the bet gaté of the cupbearer, SAA 5 206:9), while the outer area 
might have offered some space for living for the palace personnel, and thus the 
functional arrangements presumably overlapped to some extent.? The dimen- 
sions of the different functional areas, as well as their precise division and 
placement in the palace building, certainly differed from palace to palace and 
depended on the specific purpose of the palace in question. Review Palaces, 
for instance, required space for the storage of military equipment and booty in 
particular, ° whereas in the royal palace storage facilities were needed for food- 
stuffs, clothes and other essential goods for internal use as well as for archiving 
tablets. The treasury or the treasuries containing precious items must have been 
located in more private or secured areas of palace buildings (including the royal 
palace and the Review Palace) and it might not be by accident that the bétu 
Saniu (of the royal palace), possibly denoting the banquet hall, together with 
its employees is occasionally associated with precious metals (see Part II, 
section 4.1 The betu Saniu (“Second House")). Apart from palace buildings we 
have to reckon with temple buildings containing depositories for precious mate- 
rials, organised by the royal household, on account of their needs and for the 
manufacture of divine statues and other cultic objects (for instance, SAA 13 61, 
see Part II, section 22 Smiths). Aššurnasirpal II states in his inscription that the 
North-West Palace should neither be misused as a "treasury" or “storehouse” 
(bet nakkamti) nor as a “prison” (bet kili) (RIMA 2 A.0.101.17 v 35-6), which 
is possibly to be understood as referring to the misappropriation of palaces in 
their entirety for one of the two purposes. On the other hand, this passage may 
be stressing that the royal palace should primarily serve as the king's residence 


(e.g. the throne room of the North-West Palace in Kalhu measures about 45 by 10 metres), assum- 
ing that one large cubit is about 0.50 metres. 

33 Analysing the ground-plan of the North-West Palace in Kalhu, Oates and Oates (2001: 37, 
Fig. 15) defined the throne room area as "state apartments". Especially in view of the palace 
reliefs found here, Russell (2008) identified a banquet suite (presumably betu saniu, see Part II, 
section 4.1 The bétu Saniu (“Second House")), a ceremonial suite and a royal residential suite 
adjacent to court Y. 

34 Cf. Barjamovic (2011: 31-8). The dichotomy between an inner and outer area has also been 
observed for other court cultures (Duindam 2011: 18-9). 

35 Also domestic activities might not have been limited to the inner area, as concluded by 
Barjamovic (2011: 31) based on finds of carbonised corn and linseed as well as utensils such as 
grindstones (and also spindle whorls and loom weights) found in the outer area of the North-West 
Palace (rooms 11-17, Oates and Oates 2001: 46). This, however, may be a peculiarity of a late 
phase of use of this area where also about sixty 7"-century legal records were found. 

36 Fort Shalmaneser also contained a number of residence suites surrounding the south-eastern 
courtyard which adjoins the throne-room suite in the south (Kertai 2011: 74, Fig. 2). 
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and official seat, and indeed the evidence for people being kept in custody in 
the palace refers not to the royal palace but to the Review Palaces.’ Another 
essential part of Review Palaces were the stables which presumably mainly 
housed horses but also donkeys and mules for military purposes including 
transport and communication. As to the palace as a place of production in 
terms of craftsmanship and industries, it is particularly indicated for provincial 
palaces and Review Palaces—by contrast to the royal palace—that they were 
directly engaged in the organisation and upkeep of certain crafts (see below). 
Apart from the textual sources this is also indicated by the plan of Fort 
Shalmaneser, with workshops in its northern outer area which was partly still 
in use in the 7" century (Oates and Oates 2001: 155-62). 

The recurring description of palaces as “residences of kingship” and 
" (places) of lordly leisure" points to the basic functions of palaces and reflects 
their powerful and splendid character. Palaces were not only of practical use 
but were central symbols of the supremacy (Postgate 2003—5b: 217) of the 
Assyrian king and represented the Assyrian sovereign and the Assyrian state, 
not only in the centre but also (or even in particular) in the provinces where 
the king together with his entourage was usually absent. I cite here Irene Winter 
(1993: 38) in her article about the palace as a construct in the Ancient Near 
East: 


"The palace is (...) set up as a mirror of the king. It is a physical manifestation 
of the ruler's power and ability to build; and at the same time, by having built so 
impressively, the ruler has further demonstrated his power and ability to command 
resources, induce astonishment—in short, to rule." 


The furnishing of Assyrian palaces, which the kings described in their 
inscriptions in some detail, not only ensured comfort but illustrated their wealth 
and their exercise of Assyrian power over vast areas. Beginning with Tiglath- 
pileser L, Assyrian kings used to name distinct palace areas (either referred to 
as É or É.GAL) after distinct types of wood, such as cedars and cypresses, 
obtained from abroad, which were used for their panelling (Postgate 2003—5b: 
216-7). Other architectural features which are frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions include knobbed nails made of bronze and wooden doors (fastened 
with bronze bands), again features made of raw materials not available in 
Assyria. While the outer facade and the extent of Assyrian palaces was not 
without effect for its beholder, their integral fittings were no less impressive. 


37 [n a letter of Sama&-&umu-ukin to his father, king Esarhaddon, the Babylonian Suraia is said 
to be kept in the Review Palace of Nineveh (SAA 16 21 r. 9-16). Note also palace managers 
(some of them employed by the Review Palace) in 7“-century Kalhu who were concerned with 
people detained in the palace (see Part II, section 1.1.8.4 Releasing people). The vaulted chambers 
beneath rooms 74 and 75 of the North-West Palace were interpreted as a “palace prison” but may 
have been treasuries instead, according to Oates and Oates (2001: 66-7). 

38 E.g. RIMA 2 A.0.101.30 23-32 (A&&urnasirpal II). The importance and desirability of these 
features is taken into account in the curse formula, where ASSurnasirpal’s successors are warned 
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1.3 Composition and organisation 


The palace household can be divided into its residents, so to say its non- 
productive members, and its personnel. In the case of the royal palace, the 
residents comprised the king, his immediate family and confidants, presumably 
an extended circle of more distant relatives of his as well as his guests, includ- 
ing political hostages and short-stay visitors from near or afar. Furthermore, we 
have to reckon with a great number of palace women at court as well as male 
and female musicians (with separate musicians employed in the bétanu area). 
Though not necessarily residing at court but to be counted among the non- 
productive court members are the scholars with whom the king had regular 
face-to-face meetings. All this is complemented by palace administrators, 
domestic managers and personnel as well as guards and courtiers, while the 
associated Review Palace accommodated the king's own army and stables 
under the supervision of the chief eunuch. From among these groups a consid- 
erable proportion did not stay in or in the immediate vicinity of the palace 
buildings throughout the year, but went on campaign and travelled with the 
king. Apart from the army, this group could include members of the king's 
family, foreign guests, palace women and musicians and the king's personal 
servants and confidants.” Though the itinerant court also exercised its role as 
central state institution and household of the king, palace officials and station- 
ary palace personnel must have kept the royal palace running for exactly these 
purposes as well as for its own sake as an economic entity. Essential areas 
for the upkeep of the royal palace were its chancery, its guard as well as the 
administration of its possessions. Apart from provincial governors occupying 
provincial palaces with their own staff, the maintenance of subsidiary palaces, 
including the Review Palace, was accomplished primarily by the departments 
of the palace manager and the Sakintu; also security personnel were essential. 

It would be desirable not only to know who formed part of the royal house- 
hold but also how many individuals belonged to the Assyrian court as a whole 
and to individual palaces. Unfortunately we have hardly any written evidence 
on the basis of which useful estimates could be made. An attempt to reconstruct 
the size of the staff of the Review Palace on the basis of the lists of wine and 
bread (or beer) found in Fort Shalmaneser was made by Gentili. Admitting that 
some of the people listed in these records were only temporarily present in the 
palace, he concludes with a total of 2,230 individuals, assuming a standard 
amount of 1/5 qû of wine for a single person (Gentili 2002-5: 92, 109-10). But 
his calculation of such a standard amount is not convincing and one wonders 


not to take them away from the North-West Palace in order to install them in another palace 
(RIMA 2 A.0.101.17 v 29-31). 

39 Note the Middle Assyrian letter BATSH 4/1 10 according to which palace women and 
hostages relocated along with the king. 
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whether the assumption of a standard amount of wine given out to various differ- 
ent types and ranks of palace household members is expedient since we have to 
reckon with variation in the individual amounts handed over to, for instance, a 
fodder master (with or without his department) compared to a musician (cf. van 
Driel 1981: 263). Furthermore, it is clear from subsequent entries such as "palace 
women” from the Central City and “palace women” from the Review Palace 
(CTN 13 i 10-11) that the people listed here are not limited to the household of 
the Review Palace itself. Hence, apart from the fact that I would, for instance, at 
least expect an amount of 2 qü of wine to be for a single musician (see Part II, 
section 7.3.2 Wine rations and other allocations), and because the wine lists 
include extramural people, the Review Palace ought to have held fewer than 
2,230 people in the 8" century. This is also supported by the moderate number of 
1,500 personnel (zarriqu) of A&$urnasirpal's palaces who participated in the 
festivities on the occasion of the inauguration of the new imperial capital Kalhu 
(RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:148), though palace households were presumably smaller in 
size at that time and zarriqu may not include the entire palace staff. In any case, 
the Review Palace was primarily occupied by the king's army and the stables, and 
thus neither the total number of its household members nor its composition 
(according to Gentili 2002—5: 110, about 50 96 percent were military or military- 
related personnel) is representative of the royal palace or indeed of other palaces.*° 
The only other sources which may give us a hint in this respect are two almost 
identical administrative records from 7“(?) century Nineveh listing military, 
administrative and domestic staff along with three-digit numbers.^' Fales and 
Postgate (1992: XIX) assumed that these reflect the actual numbers of personnel 
active in Nineveh at that time (rather than referring to a particular commodity). 
Assuming that they are right (which is questionable), these numbers involve more 
than one palace household and we cannot establish the number of people active 
in a single palace household. Nevertheless, these records together with the wine 
lists indicate that the overall number of staff of one palace household easily passed 
the thousand mark and that the overall numbers of palace personnel in the capital 
cities (housing more than one palace) must have counted several thousand people, 
especially in view of the fact that 7-century Nineveh housed several palaces 
and palatial establishments. Also, it seems that palace households grew bigger in 
the course of time and reached their peak in the 7" century.? 


“ However, some of Gentili's figures may be useful, such as the number of 205 musicians. 
This is comparable to up to about 200 female musicians at the court of Zimrilim in Mari (Ziegler 
2011: 289—90). 

^! SAA 7 21, 22. For instance, it lists 400 cooks and 200 scribes (SAA 7 21: 10’, r. 2 and 22 
12,3). 

? According to Svärd (2015: 109-10, fns. 532-4), the number of women at court ranged from 
50-150 women (8" century Kalhu, wine lists) up to c. 250 women (7" century Nineveh, SAA 7 
23-26). 
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In accordance with this overview of the composition and size of the royal 
household, the following sections deal with the king together with his personal 
servants and other important people residing in the palace or palace-related 
establishments, especially the crown prince, the queen and the king's mother. 
Thereafter, the organisation of the palace household is examined in more detail. 
The fields discussed here include the overall administration, the chancery, the 
management of access as well as the supply of foodstuffs, of textiles and cloth- 
ing as well as other goods. Among these especially the overall administration 
and the chancery were important contact points with the outside world since 
they were central aspects of the royal palace in its role as the seat of imperial 
government. The supply of foodstuffs involves their production via cultivation 
and animal husbandry, their management, and their final preparation and serv- 
ing. In discussing the supply of textiles, clothing and other goods I attempt to 
reconstruct their circulation, taking into account the organisation of the produc- 
tion of the commodities and their subsequent management and final treatment 
and use. This examination tries to take into account the fact that different types 
of palaces with different functions existed, but the lack of appropriate sources 
makes it impossible to go into too much detail here. The same is true for the 
question of chronological development, bearing in mind the duration of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire (over 300 years). Some changes are reflected in the 
sources, but there might have been many more which, however, cannot be 
identified since for many aspects of the palace household we are only provided 
with snapshots. 

At the end of the chapter Figure 1 presents the composition of the royal 
palace household and its connections to the provincial and other palaces, the 
satellite households and the temple. It demonstrates the basic production 
sources for the supply of the royal household with food, clothing and other 
goods. In order to gain a better understanding of the distribution of the basic 
sectors, the different areas are assigned (by colour) to one of the five categories 
“household management”, “central administration and control", “military”, 
"manufacture and craft production”, “food production" and “non-productive 
sector". 


1.3.1 The itinerant king 


Considering the high density of active palace households, one wonders to 
which extent and how frequently the king changed place and switched from 
one palace to the other in the Assyrian heartland, and visited the provincial 
palaces. With the available sources it is hardly possible to get a concrete idea 
of his whereabouts throughout the year. The king usually spent part of the year 
(the summer) on campaigns and especially around the turn of the year (from 
Sabatu to Nisannu), when the most important festivities took place in Assyria, 
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the king was present in its heartland.” From among the palaces the king had 
at his disposal, he mainly resided in his main palace in the imperial capital but 
also spent some time in the associated Review Palace when inspections and 
preparation of the Assyrian army (especially the royal cohort lead by the rab 
Sa-rési) took place. Furthermore, the king must have spent some time in the 
palace of the Inner City (= Assur) when cultic performances took place in the 
religious centre of the empire around the turn of the year. Although we lack 
details, it seems that the king's way of life was quite mobile, on account of his 
campaigning activities and the associated long-distance journeys and because 
of his religious duties which required his presence in Assur and other religious 
centres such as Arbail and Harran. Furthermore, the high mobility of the king 
ensured the regular visibility of the king or at least his entourage around the 
empire, thus demonstrating pomp and power to the people. Similar strategies 
were employed by the “nomadic” Persian kings who not only migrated season- 
ally but took their entire court and high-ranking officials with them when lead- 
ing the army on campaign (Brian 2002: 186—91). This "custom led to the 
extension and relativization of the very notion of a capital in the Achaemenid 
Empire”, as Briant put it, stressing that “power was where the king was, 
whether he was residing in a palace or his tent, at Persepolis or in a paradise, 
at the heart of the Empire or at Sardis or even Memphis or Bactria" (Briant 
2002: 189). It seems that the Seleucid kings expanded on this system of “an 
itinerant state" (Briant 2002: 187), lacking a fixed capital and a central court 
and regularly moving from palace to palace (Strootman 2011: 71). The Neo- 
Assyrian court certainly did not reach such a high degree of mobility but main- 
tained a clearly defined political as well as religious centre of the empire. 
Nevertheless, the Neo-Assyrian king moved around on a regular basis and in 
doing so must have been accompanied by at least part of his court. 


1.3.2 The king's servants 


Since the numerous palaces stood primarily at the king’s disposal, their per- 
sonnel in principle mainly served the king. In addition to these employees tied 
to specific palaces, the king had his own, personal servants. The staff of the 
royal palace in particular must have maintained a closer connection to the king, 
including above all the palace supervisor, the chamberlain, and the palace 
scribe, and it is to be questioned who from among his household actually 
accompanied the king on his campaigns and journeys and whether this is in one 
way or the other indicated in the sources. Apart from relatives and confidants, 
palace women and musicians as well as scholars and court officials, he must 


17 For the chronological sequence of the cultic festivities around the turn of the year see Maul 
2000a. 
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have been accompanied by his bodyguard and personal assistants to protect him 
and supply his basic needs. Since we do not have direct evidence for the itiner- 
ant king and his court, possibly professionals and other servants qualified as 
Sa šarri formed part of this permanent royal entourage. Hence, those who 
attended the king while he was travelling may have included royal cooks 
(SAA 19 147:14-15, though only mentioned in a metaphor), the royal confec- 
tioner [...]nu[...] (Edubba 10 51 r. 7), the royal palace tailor Adda-pisia 
(StAT 2 169:1-2, 641*), the royal musician Sunu-qardü (CTN 2 17 r. 47, 783), 
the royal scribe Balassu (SAA 15 37:23 —4^) and Babu-gamilat, the female 
servant of the king (SAA 16 26:8—9). However, the qualification Sa sarri (and 
sometimes sa RN) does not necessarily indicate members of the permanent 
entourage of the king; alternatively, it serves as an apposition for honorary 
titles,“ especially in combination with ša-rēši (here often with Sa RN instead 
of Sa Sarri, see Part II, section 8.1 The sa-rési), or simply reflects the assign- 
ment to the royal household. Hence, the female servant of the king who formed 
part of the staff of the New Palace in Kalhu (ND 2316:3-4), and Nabi-kabti- 
ahhesu, palace scribe of Sargon (SAA 6 31 r. 4), possibly bore an honorific 
title. On the other hand, the female weavers “of the king", for whom the emis- 
saries from Commagene called in order to select wool according to a letter of 
(the crown prince) Sennacherib to the king (Sargon) (SAA 1 33:24-r. 1), may 
have simply been female weavers of the palace (working under the aegis of the 
queen, see below). Furthermore, the qualification sa Sarri, analogous to sa 
ekalli, may have gained importance as a demarcation from the satellite house- 
holds whose structure and complexity had developed in line with the king's 
palace in the 7" century. Possibly for the same reason we read of a royal mer- 
chant (CT 54 502 r. 6) in a letter to the king (Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal), 
since also the crown prince, the queen and governors began to employ them in 
the 7 century (see Part II, section 6.1.3 Addendum: the kisir Sarri). There are 
also military functionaries “of the king" (cohort commanders, grooms, “third 
men” and chariot drivers, see Part II, section 6.3 Royal military functionaries) 
and a mule-stable attendant “of the king" (SAA 19 60 r. 16) attested, and it is 
especially likely for the charioteers that they actually accompanied the king on 
his travels and campaigns, rather than bearing merely an honorary title, as is 
also clear for the Sa-Sépé-guards and sa-qurbütis. Other personnel qualified 
with ša Sarri likely were active for—but at a distance from—the king. These 
include the royal farmer Ah-immé, attested as object of sale (SAA 6 37:8, 694), 
and the royal herdsman Bel-usati who was arrested in Babylonia (SAA 18 


“ Honorary titles, however, also express a certain closeness to the king (but not necessarily 
spatial proximity). 

45 Note here also the charioteers "of the palace" in Part II, section 6.2 Military functionaries 
“of the palace" which may have the same function. 
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17:14—5). Both may have taken care of land (and crops) and livestock respec- 
tively for the benefit of the king, but especially with the herdsman it is likely 
that he was employed for cultic reasons on behalf of the king. This is also the 
case with the goldsmith and royal servant Sep-A&&ür-asbat who took care 
of the offering pipes of Aššur and the king in the Assur Temple (SAA 13 27 
r. 9-10). He was a royal servant who represented the king's interests as regards 
his cultic obligations in the Assur Temple (assuming that the title “servant of 
the king" is a formal title and not just a casual expression of the writer). In fact, 
people who took care of the personal concerns of the king (which were also 
relevant for the perpetuation of the Assyrian state) in the sphere of the Assur 
Temple are well attested in association with the royal tombs located in the so- 
called “Old Palace" of Assur (= Libbali). In order to sustain the necessary 
cultic performances for royal ancestors and to take measures for the afterlife of 
living kings (in the case of Assurbanipal), a distinct department comprising 
Sa-rési-functionaries, farmers and shepherds, presumably taking care of the 
foodstuffs to be offered, was set up in Assur. 

The fact that the Assyrian king was travelling quite extensively throughout 
the year made the availability of a mobile staff indispensable. However, as we 
have seen, direct evidence for this is comparatively rare and remains unclear. 
The only other indication of travelling palace personnel is the term Sa KASKAL 
(i.e. Sa hüli) attached to zarriqu-personnel (not attested after the reign of 
ASSurnasirpal ID (SAA 12 83:7’, r. 16 and 84:11”) and to an unnamed brewer 
in the second half of the 8!" century (CTN 3 87:14). Otherwise, the designation 
sa hüli refers either to horses, as in the horse lists (CTN 3 107-10), or to 
amounts of grapes and juniper (CTN 3 87), or amounts of wine (CTN 3 141). 
In the horse lists and CTN 3 87 this qualification contrasts with sa KUR, either 
to be understood as ša ekalli or Sa māti.“ Based on the horse lists, Dalley and 
Postgate (1984: 204) assumed that both designations refer to the origin of the 
horses, with “from the campaign" contrasting with “from the land". Radner 
(2004: 156-7), also interpreting the two terms as references to the horses’ 
origin, proposed that these refer to horses obtained either via tribute (Sa mati) 
or via overland trade (Sa hüli), with the latter denoting an alternative to (Sa) 
kari (“of the port”) which may indicate commodities obtained via sea-trade (as 
seems to have been the case with wool, cf. p. 394 fn. 937). Though Radner's 
proposal seems likely with regard to the horses and the other commodities, this 
does not work with the aforementioned palace personnel. Independently of its 
meaning in association with horses and foodstuffs, I suggest that fa KASKAL 
refers to palace personnel en route, possibly accompanying the king on his 


46 As a third, though less plausible, transcription Dalley and Postgate (1984: 204) propose 
sa kisitti (“of booty"), an expression which occurs mainly in the Standard Babylonian royal 
inscriptions but not in everyday documents. 
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journeys and campaigns or operating in the provinces on behalf of the king (but 
not in his company).^' References to this type of personnel are rare and they 
are not attested at all in the 7^ century, which is either owed to a lack of 
sources or to the introduction of another terminology and system. The latter is 
suggested by the establishment of a well-defined bodyguard of the king com- 
prising Xa-qurbütis, acting in the provinces on behalf of the crown, and Sa-sépé- 
guards, taking care of the king en route, while personal servants of the king, 
whether qualified as Sa Sarri or not, took care of his basic needs. 


1.3.3 Satellite households and associated departments 


In the following two sections the households of the crown prince and the 
queen (and the king’s mother), together with the women’s quarters, and their 
personnel are briefly outlined. This is done especially on the basis of the 
sources dating from the 7“ century when these households developed into com- 
plex institutions, even including their own military branches and using their 
own bureau seals similar to the royal seal (Radner 2008: 510-1). The enhance- 
ment of these departments was not only a matter of enlarging households for 
individual benefit but of being increasingly involved in state affairs, side-by- 
side with the king, to a much greater extent than was usually the case in earlier 
times. On the other hand, the queen’s particular involvement in the textile 
industry was a constant during the Neo-Assyrian period, building on forerun- 
ners of the second millennium BCE (Mari).*® 


1.3.3.1 The queen, the king’s mother and palace women 


In her detailed discussion of the terms ségallu (MÍ.É.GAL) and the ummi 
Sarri (AMA-LUGAL) and their implications, Svárd demonstrated that the 
queen (ségallu), the main wife of the king, could be the mother of the desig- 
nated heir to the throne (as is clear for queens Sammu-ramat and Naqi’a) but 
that this was not necessarily the case. On the other hand, the mother of the 
reigning king (ummi Sarri) did not necessarily bear the title ségallu. Since the 
title ségallu was borne for life, more than one woman was occasionally called 
ségallu at a time. This is especially observable from the reign of Sennacherib 
on when Naqi’a, queen of Sennacherib and mother of Esarhaddon, was a dom- 
inant woman at court down to the reign of Assurbanipal (for a detailed discus- 
sion see Svärd 2015: 42-4). The household of the ummi Zort as well as her 


47 Note especially the discussion about the zarriqu in Part II, section 8.4 The zarriqu. 

^5 See Teppo 2007: 264 (with reference to Barber 1994). Also in connection with the queens 
Sulgi-simti and Abi-simti of the Ur III period was it questioned whether they let produce textiles 
for their personal need only or whether they controlled the textile production on a larger scale 
(Weiersháuser 2008: 103-5, 148-50). 
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staff is especially attested during the reign of Esarhaddon and possibly later, 
when Naqr'a fulfilled this role, and it seems that the concept of a household of 
the ummi Sarri was a temporary phenomenon associated particularly with 
Naqra. This contrasts with the household of the queen, which Svärd (2015: 
62) defined as a “permanent fixture in Neo-Assyrian society”, with the segallu 
as an "institution of the realm rather than a title referring to the personal rela- 
tionship with the king" (Svärd 2015: 46). Her establishment formed part not 
only of the royal palace in the capital city but of palaces located at various 
different cities throughout the empire. Assuming that the queen was mainly 
present in the royal palace, she functioned as a nominal head of these palace 
institutions while local Sakintus managed the daily business.” This included 
concluding legal transactions such as purchases of slaves (on behalf of the 
queen's establishment) as well as the management of “large-scale textile pro- 
duction” involving a staff of weavers, which may have not just covered inter- 
nal needs but produced surpluses in order to "generate further resources for the 
household" (Svärd 2015: 102). The household of the queen was not just the 
personal sphere of the queen but an essential part of the Neo-Assyrian palace 
domain, comprising a comprehensive economic network (Svärd 2015: 74, 
100). Staff who were assigned to the queen and her household, for the most 
part also discussed in Part II, included craftsmen and labourers (weaver, tanner, 
goldsmith, fowler, shepherd), domestic personnel (cupbearer, cook, confec- 
tioner, tailor), administrative personnel (Sakintu, scribe [e.g. SAA 14 29 r. 7], 
palace supervisor [attribution based on context: SAA 11 36 iii 2], household 
overseer [Edubba 10 20 r. 13-4], chief cook, chief baker, rab gaqqulati, treas- 
urer), village managers (e.g. Edubba 10 30 r. 23-4) and military functionaries. 
These people seem to have included the queen’s personal servants such as the 
cook and the goldsmiths as well as staff employed in the queen’s household as 
an administrative entity (such as the treasurer). For some professional groups 
such as cupbearers, confectioners and scribes, female representatives are also 
known and, as is sometimes indicated by their affiliations, they worked for the 


4 For the association of the queen with the Jakintu see Svärd 2015: 69-71, 91-105 (92, 
Fig. 4: distribution of Sakintus all over the empire); cf. her article about the Sakintu in SAAB 16 
(= Teppo 2007). Usually Sakintus are (if at all) qualified according to the palace they were 
appointed to, but there is a title that reflects the Sakintu's engagement in the queen's household 
(CTN 3 34:5-7: [M]Í.šá-kín-tú [Sa É M]Í-KUR [Sa E.GAL-ma]-sar-ti a URU.kal-hi). 

50 See Part II, section 6.4 Satellite households (also merchants were active for the queen). 
For a more detailed discussion (taking into account the chronology of attested personnel and 
assignment to specific queens) see Svärd 2015: 61-74. Except for labourers, the ummi Sarri 
(Naqra) is attested with similar staff including domestic personnel (cupbearer [his deputy]), com- 
mon servants (female servant: SAA 13 76 r. 7) and Sa-résis, as well as administrators and officials 
(scribe, palace supervisor, chief confectioner, chief fuller, chief of trade [his deputy: SAA 7 9 r. i 
27-28], treasurer) and military functionaries (see Part II, section 6.4 Satellite households). Note 
also the village manager of the town of Lahiru of the household of the queen mother (SAA 6 
255:1-2). 
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queen.?! Apart from military functionaries, whose presence indicates the exist- 
ence of the queen’s own army in the 7" century, Svárd also emphasised the fact 
that Sa-régis served the queen (and the king’s mother). Although the service of 
Sa-réSis is not restricted to royal women but was a central aspect of the royal 
household in general (as is clear from the simple fact that numerous Sa-rés- 
Sarri are attested in the sources), they were an integral part of the queen’s 
establishment, either serving the queen directly or serving other subordinates 
of the queen, such as the Sakintu and her treasurer (Svärd 2015: 72-3). 

In spite of the desire to avoid stereotypes such as that of the oriental despot 
and his court housing secluded women in his harim, guarded by castrated men, 
it cannot be denied that the Assyrian palaces housed not only the queen and 
her staff but also a large number of palace women. In the Middle Assyrian 
Palace Decrees we learn of women of the palace (MI Sa É.GAL) who appar- 
ently lived in palatial areas with limited access and were not expected to work 
(Svard 2015: 108; Roth 1995: 195-209). Although we lack comparable texts 
for the first millennium BCE, the same seems to have been true for the Neo- 
Assyrian court. The women in question were designated sekretu, though this 
term according to Svärd has a wider connotation and denotes “general female 
residents and personnel of the palace" (Svärd 2015: 106). Sekretus could attain 
considerable rank and influence and are even attested as having gained the 
position of sakintu.? A great many of these palace women seem to have come 
to Assyria as booty taken from conquered areas, as was also the case with male 
and female musicians. Thanks to references to the bet isati (“house of the 
women”), to the rab isati (“master of women") as well as to a lock master (rab 
sikkati) of the “house of the female palace servant" it is clear that separate 
quarters for women existed. The latter seems to refer to women working at 
court.?? Svärd (2015: 119, 127) assumes that the “house of the women" is 
applied to provincial establishments comprising labouring women headed by 
the Sakintu and that the “master of women”, like the aforementioned lock 
master, looked after female palace servants. According to her, these terms are 
not related to the palace women (sekretu), though this is possible, given that 
the meagre evidence does not allow definite conclusions. In any case, it is clear 
from the sources that we have to distinguish between the queen's (and the 
king's mother's) personal circles comprising their attendants, the queen's wide- 
spread departments with labourers employed in the textile industry, and the 


5! Es Attar-palti, female scribe of the household of the queen (CTN 3 39:3-4; 40:2-3), and 
an unnamed female confectioner of the queen (CTN 3 87 r. 21); cf. Svard 2015: 124-7, Table 4. 
In the Gartenlaubenszene of Assurbanipal with his wife Libbali-Sarrat it seems that while women 
are attending the queen, men (Sa-résis) serve the king. 

5 Bord, PNA 1/1 67-8 s.v. Ahi-talli 1; cf. Svärd 2015: 105-9. 

53 See Part II, section 8.7 The mar-amat-ekalli; for the references to bet isáti and rab isáti see 
Svard 2015: 118—9, 127, fn. 623. 
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palace women without a specific function, grouped together in the women's 
quarters, from where Sakintus and presumably also royal women usually orig- 
inated. Whereas royal women and their attendants as well as palace women are 
to be counted among the palace residents, this is less clear for the labourers 
headed by the Sakintu. They might have lived in the palace precincts or close 
to the palace area but not in the palace itself. These labourers as well as the 
"unemployed" palace women were usually appointed to specific palaces on a 
more or less permanent basis, though selected palace women may have accom- 
panied the itinerant king (judging by the aforementioned Middle Assyrian letter 
BATSH 4/1 10). The queen and her personal staff presumably changed place 
on a regular basis and from time to time visited the various palaces (which 
included her departments led by Sakintus) spread over Assyrian territory. Nev- 
ertheless, the queen and the king's mother are to be associated primarily with 
the main palace and, provided that they did not have their own separate build- 
ings in the capital city, that is where they mainly lived. By contrast, the textile 
industry was specifically established in the provincial palaces and it may have 
played (if at all) a minor role in the royal palace which in general does not seem 
to have housed large facilities for craftsmanship. 


1.3.3.2 'The crown prince 


As noted above, the bet rédiiti (and the bet kutalli) which was established 
by Sennacherib in Nineveh seems to have served as a residence for the royal 
family and especially for the crown prince in the 7^ century. Furthermore, we 
have seen that crown prince Assurbanipal even had his own palace, located in 
Tarbisu (near Nineveh), at his disposal. These establishments required person- 
nel, but even apart from these buildings it is clear that the crown prince's 
household developed into an extensive and more complex department in the 7 
century. Judging by the officials and professionals provided with an affiliation, 
the crown prince (mar Sarri)** had skilled craftsmen and labourers (master- 
builder, carpenter, shepherd, farmer, farmhand), domestic personnel (brewer, 
cook), courtiers (Sa-rési, mar ekalli), scholars (exorcist, diviner, physician), 
administrative officials and personnel (scribe, treasurer, palace supervisor, lock 
master, household overseer [i.e. Sa-muhhi-béti, SAA 12 92 r. 7], chief cook, 
chief confectioner, chief of equipment, chief of repairs, chief of accounts), 


5* For mar Sarri, usually denoting the crown prince and not a prince, see Kwasman and 
Parpola 1991: XXVII-XXIX. 

55 Le. rab tilli, SAA 7 4 r. ii’ 2”. This official seems to be only attested in Neo-Assyrian texts: 
Se'-naqami, “of the commander-in-chief”, SAA 14 146 r. 5—6 ; La-teggi-ana-A88ür, StAT 2 73 
r. 8; MSL 12 238 iii 28. A similar official was possibly the Middle Assyrian Sa-muhhi-bit-tillé 
(CAD T 411 s.v. tillu B). 
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provincial and municipal authorities (mayor, city overseer, governor) as well 
as military staff including merchants in his service.” By comparison with the 
staff in the service of the queen (and the king's mother), discrepancies are 
mainly observed with regard to the scholars and the military functionaries as 
well as the provincial and municipal authorities. Although also the queen's 
household approached a similar degree of complexity, the military branch of 
the crown prince was more complex and was led by his rab sa-rési, only the 
crown prince oversaw his own province (cf. Radner 2006a: 49), and only 
the crown prince shared the king's privilege of counting scholars including 
exorcists and diviners among his personal assistants. As argued elsewhere 
(Groß 2015c), this may be related to the general enhancement of the crown- 
princehood beginning at the latest in the second half of the 8! century, as is 
clear from the involvement in state affairs of the crown princes Shalmaneser V, 
Sennacherib and Assurbanipal as well as from the appointment of Assyrian 
princes as rulers over Babylonia. First, this is true for Aššūr-nādin-šumi, eldest 
son of Sennacherib, who ruled over Babylon from 699 to 694 and, second, this 
also pertains to Samai-Zumu-ukin, son of Esarhaddon, who ruled over Babylo- 
nia after his father died and his brother Assurbanipal succeeded to the Assyrian 
throne (though he was active in Babylonia already as crown prince of Babylo- 
nia). Thanks to their role as rulers over Babylonia, these princes not only had 
their own palace in Babylon but also the associated palace officials, including 
palace supervisor and palace scribe, at their disposal, as is clear from a few 
contemporary Babylonian legal documents. Along with these developments, 
also the position of the heir to the Assyrian throne and his household approached 
that of the king and the royal household. This seems to have had an impact on 
the status of the main wife of the crown prince, to whom the designation bélat- 
béti is usually applied (Svärd and Luukko 2009): like the queen, she had a 
Sakintu administering her household, as well as charioteers at her disposal." 


1.3.4. Overall administration 


The various palaces situated in the heartland and beyond were managed and 
maintained by palace managers (rab ekalli). While these officials seem to have 
been mainly engaged in the traffic of goods related to the palace (see below), 


56 For the military functionaries see Part II, section 6.4 Satellite households; this also includes 
the major-domo, rab béti (attested in SAA 7 148 ii 2°; ND 3412:1), an official who is in general 
often concerned with military matters (cf. Postgate 2007: 27), which was not necessarily the case 
with the Sa-muhhi-béti. For a detailed discussion of the household of the crown prince and its 
personnel (including detailed data about references to the scholars, provincial and municipal 
authorities) see GroB 2015c; cf. Mattila 2002: XVI-XX. 

5 Sakintu: SAA 7 23:1, 13-14. Chariot fighters: SAA 6 200 r. 7” and SAA 14 169 r. 1. 
Chariot driver: SAA 6 339 r. 9. 
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their overall responsibility for a palace also caused them to be responsible for 
palace access and to preside over the various officials and personnel concerned 
with gateways and other palace staff. Their duties partly overlap with those of 
the palace supervisor (Sa-pan-ekalli) whose main focus was the king (and other 
royal family members). The main representative of the latter was presumably 
especially active in the royal palace, primarily in order to serve the king. We 
lack any evidence for the interaction between the two officials. It seems that they 
were not active within the same sphere, and thus we may basically distinguish 
between two similar offices, one engaged in the royal palace and the other in the 
other palaces. The employment of the palace supervisor in connection with the 
main palace is also reflected by the fact that he was not concerned with the sup- 
ply of the palace with foods and other commodities since this was managed by 
specialised managers and the treasurer (see below). It is possible that the king 
was accompanied by this official on his journeys and campaigns; otherwise, one 
would expect him to have overseen the royal palace establishment also when the 
king was away. While both offices had comprehensive responsibilities, the 
chamberlain (Sa-muhhi-bétani) administered the inner sphere of the palace. He 
was of lower rank than the palace supervisor and presumably took orders from 
him. The sources do not indicate any connection with the palace manager, per- 
haps either because of the meagre evidence for the office of Sa-munhhi-bétani or 
because the palace manager operated especially in palaces subsidiary to the royal 
palace, where a Sa-muhnhi-bétani was not necessarily employed (owing to the 
palace's smaller size and more simple household structure). 


1.3.5 Correspondence and documentation 


An essential part of Neo-Assyrian palaces were their chanceries, as well as 
their facilities for archiving everyday documents. Judging by the number of 
about 3,000 letters unearthed in Kalhu and Nineveh, which represent the meagre 
remnants of the correspondence of Neo-Assyrian kings from Tiglath-pileser III 
on, the daily volume reaching and leaving the royal palace by messengers (mar 
Sipri) and other delegates must have been considerable. The handling of this 
correspondence as well as other everyday documents, such as administrative 
records dealing with distributed rations or debts owed to the palace, took place 
under the supervision of the palace scribe (tupSar ekalli) who was active in the 
main palace and aptly called “head of chancery” by Luukko (2007). Apart from 
handling the palace correspondence, his department was also concerned with 
bookkeeping as well as with filing the tablets and thus keeping the records up 
to date. From the so-called “filing boxes" found in room 4 of the ZT area of the 
North-West Palace in Kalhu,>* one gets a vivid insight into the daily business of 


55 For the "filing boxes" see Oates and Oates 2001: 45, 197, Fig. 120. Also the surrounding 
chambers (especially room 5) are considered to have formed part of the same department. 
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the palace scribe and the numerous scribes who were presumably subordinate to 
him, perhaps organised into groups of ten (headed by a commander-of-ten, rab 
eSerti). Another office that seems to have been related to the palace scribe’s 
department was the chief of accounts (rab nikkassi) of the palace. Engaged in 
accounting for commodities and livestock, such as domestic animals and wooden 
beams, it is likely that he interacted with the palace scribe for bookkeeping 
purposes; it is not clear whether he belonged to the palace scribe's department. 
For similar reasons we can also detect collaboration between the palace scribe 
and the treasurer, for example in the weighing of gold. As for the required 
documentation from the different sectors of the palace, all threads came together 
at the office of the palace scribe. Since this also included state matters (espe- 
cially the royal correspondence with provincial governors and other high-ranking 
officials), the palace scribe can also be characterised as a "secretary of state", 
as Luukko (2007: 231) put it. Primarily this was true for the palace scribe in the 
royal palace, but also the Review Palace and other palaces or palatial establish- 
ments had a scribe for the supervision of their chancery and their archival facil- 
ities. One would assume that especially the palace scribe (of the main palace) 
enjoyed a close connection to the king and that he delivered the messages meant 
for the king personally. This may have been generally the case and it is also clear 
that the palace scribe of the main palace formed an integral part of the king's 
court, but we have to reckon with the palace supervisor as the primary contact 
person of the king, since he may have accompanied the king whereas the palace 
scribe remained active in the palace throughout the year, independent of the 
king's actual whereabouts. It is striking that the palace supervisor took on the 
role of a reporter (femu turru, according to the text about the royal meal) to the 
king,” and that it was also the palace supervisor and his subordinates who were 
engaged with concluding loyalty treaties and the transport and storage of the 
associated treaty tablets. From the list of recipients of tribute and audience gifts 
in a letter of (the crown prince) Sennacherib to his father (Sargon), it is clear 
that the palace supervisor was regarded as higher-ranking than the palace scribe, 
thus the distribution of duties did not simply depend on their nature but also on 
proximity to the king. Matters highly important to the king, either as a private 
person or as a ruler, were handled by the palace supervisor. Similarly, the chief 
scribe, together with the other scholars, functioned as an advisor of the king in 
state matters and personal issues. Furthermore, the compilation of royal inscrip- 
tions was not in the hands of the palace scribe but was rather a concern of the 
chief scribe (Luukko 2007: 228, 251) and the chief scholar (ummdnu) (Tadmor 
1997: 328), an office which was at least occasionally held by men also known 
as chief scribes (Luukko 2007: 232). These scholars were presumably also 
responsible for the upkeep of the royal library. 


5 Note therefore also the broken letter of the king (Esarhaddon), where he explains that his 
"reporter" (bel te[mi]) is reading out the messages to him (SAA 16 6:6”). 
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1.3.6 Guards and gateways 


In the curse formula of the inscription of ASSurnasirpal II concerning the 
establishment of his palace in Kalhu (North-West Palace), he states that his 
successor shall not *rend the lock, (for) there must not be open access" 
(RIMA 2 A.0.101.17 v 41-42: nap-tar-tit la i-ra-si-pi ina SA la e-ra-ba). 
Access to Assyrian palaces was restricted, and accessibility diminished as one 
approached the quarters situated in the inner areas. As for the management of 
access to the various different palaces, the main responsibility, especially 
regarding bureaucratic procedures, seems to have been upon the palace man- 
ager (rab ekalli) and the palace supervisor (Sa-pan-ekalli), but especially in 
the 7" century specialist officials (rab sikkati, Sa-pan-nérebi and possibly the 
sukkallu Sa nérebi) concerned with doorways and entrances were employed, in 
some cases for distinct areas such as the “house of the female palace servant,” 
and it is possible that the palace administration was particularly concerned with 
the limited accessibility of palace areas inhabited by women. The main gate of 
the palace was perhaps under the supervision of the “overseer of the gate” 
(Sa-pan-babi) since a specific concern with the main gate does not feature 
among the duties of the aforementioned officials. Alternatively this was a cen- 
tral task of the chief gatekeeper (rab atè), but we lack any definite proof in this 
respect. The guarding of the entrances to the palace and its various sectors and 
the gateways within the palace was performed by the gatekeepers (atíi)—pos- 
sibly helped by watchmen (Sa-massarti)—who were divided into those working 
in the inner and the outer area of the palace. They do not occur in direct con- 
nection with the chief gatekeeper (rab até), but the existence of this official 
suggests that the gatekeepers were hierarchically organised per institution, pro- 
vided that the institution was complex enough (which was certainly true for the 
royal palace). Though the chief gatekeeper was their formal superior, their 
direct supervision was at least partly taken over by the aforementioned special- 
ist officials. As observed in the preceding section, access to the king, which 
was highly restricted and precisely managed,” was treated as a particular issue 
and was organised and controlled by the palace supervisor. As a central mem- 
ber of the king's entourage he organised audiences with the king and introduced 
guests and visitors to the king (also in ceremonial contexts). 


1.3.7 'The supply of foodstuffs 


In order to supply the palaces with food and drink, foodstuffs passed through 
three basic stages. First, agricultural land, gardens and orchards were cultivated 
and harvested, and domestic animals were bred and fattened in order to produce 


60 This subject was inter alia addressed by Liverani (2009: 89-90) and Radner (2011: 370-4). 
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foodstuffs such as grain, vegetables, fruit and meat. Second, these products 
were collected, transferred and distributed to the central or departmental facil- 
ities of the royal household. Third, they were prepared in the domestic quarters 
and served for dinner. Looking at this basic model in more detail, these proce- 
dures turn out to be far more complex and involve not only the palace but also 
the provincial domain, especially relevant in the first step, and the temple, 
particularly in connection with the third stage. 


1.3.7.1 Agriculture, gardening and animal husbandry 


The cultivation of grain (usually barley) mainly involved farmers (ikkaru) 
who were bound to the estates they had to cultivate and who were helped by 
ploughmen (Sa-epinni), *farmhands" (gatinnu) and, in spring, harvesters 
(ésidu) who were either hired or had to fulfil i/ku-duty (the draft animals for 
ploughing may have been organised by the chief cook, SAA 15 187). The 
gardeners (nukaribbu), also bound to their gardens and vineyards, cultivated 
vegetables, herbs and spices, fruits and grapes. While this is clear especially 
from the tablets of the Harran Census, we know almost nothing about the status 
of the lands from where the palace obtained the necessary crops. There are two 
basic possibilities. First, the royal household benefitted from the revenues 
earned by the provincial administration, including the yields of state lands 
administered by the provincial governors and the tax income from individual 
land owners. Second, the palace sector had its own agricultural lands in order 
to secure the food supply for its residents and personnel. There are at least some 
indications for the latter possibility, but we must distinguish here between the 
provisioning of the principal residents, that is the king, his family and his 
entourage, and the palace staff. The latter seem to have been provided with land 
in order to cover their basic needs, as indicated by a few references in legal 
documents where fields of palace servants (urad ekalli, SAA 6 27:5”), of palace 
personnel (nisé ekalli, SAA 14 126:9^) and possibly of fatteners (musakilu) 
(SAA 6 278:8) are said to adjoin the sold estates.?'! Furthermore, a text from 
Sibaniba, dating to the reign of Shalmaneser III, lists estates assigned to various 
different professional groups and court groups, including scribes, fowl-herds, 
carpenters, women and musicians, together with what seems to be the obliga- 
tory share of compensation for these lands in terms of soldiers or workmen to 
be provided.9?? On the other hand, there are a few documents which record 
rations of foods for consumption, probably handed out regularly. For instance, 


6l Note, however, that only with the palace personnel is this qualified with eglu; the others 
lack any specification. 

9 Billa 85. The ratio is about 1:2, that is for one estate (É) two workmen or soldiers (ERIM) 
are required. 
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we learn of members of palace households in Kilizi, Arbail and Adian, includ- 
ing women, palace servants, bird-fatteners and weavers, who were provided 
with grain or cereal products for consumption. The distributed grain may have 
been obtained from a central storage facility (supervised by the chief of grana- 
ries), but it is unclear whether these storage facilities were filled with grain 
resulting from tax yields or harvested from separate palace land. 

The few references to palace farmers and palace gardeners support the 
impression that the palace had its own land, cultivated by its own personnel. We 
also learn of a plough manager of the palace(?), if restored correctly, and of the 
threshing floor of the palace situated in Kalhu, as mentioned in a letter of the 
mayor of the Nabû Temple in the reign of Esarhaddon (SAA 13 78:15). Fur- 
thermore, there is a royal farmer (sold by the chief of granaries) attested, and 
the crown prince had his own farmer and “farmhand” in his service. Officials 
such as village managers of the queen and the king's mother, the scribe of the 
king's mother and the $a-rési of the queen bought and sold farmers, possibly on 
behalf of the households of royal women, and it is clear from the fact that they 
had village managers (as well as treasurers) in their service that they also had 
land at their disposal, as was also the case with the crown prince's domain. 
Since large-scale textile production was under the aegis of the queen's depart- 
ment, the comparatively well attested employment of village managers and 
treasurers by the queen from the 9" or 8" century onwards might be down to 
the maintenance of the textile labourers spread all over the empire.9? Also for 
the royal tombs (kimahhu) separate farmers were active apparently for the main- 
tenance of offerings in the context of the ancestor cult. If restored correctly, the 
royal tombs (here referred to as bet Sarr[ani]) had ma 'uttu(-land) available that 
is otherwise also qualified as “of the king" (and “of the palace") and hence 
meant primarily for the benefit of the king and his household. The estates cul- 
tivated by or under the supervision of palace gardeners and palace farmers as 
well as the threshing floor and the maintenance land of the palace were not 
necessarily only associated with the food supply for the principal palace resi- 
dents. They could have been also meant for the food supply of palace employ- 
ees, for catering for guests, for the running of palace production (such as iskaru- 
production) or for the fulfilment of obligations (especially in the case of 
provincial and local palaces). It is possible that the individual palace households 
had their own resources and labourers to cover their food requirements, but it 
remains unclear to which extent palaces benefitted from the income of other 
institutions. The latter is indicated by ilkakate payments of vegetables and fruits 
made by the treasurer of Arbail to the Review Palace in Kalhu. It is not only 


9 The rations of grain and cereal products consumed by bird-fatteners, weavers and the like 
according to the aforementioned administrative record ND 2803 possibly originated from such a 
background since these labourers were working under the aegis of local Sakintus. 
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indicated by these payments from Arbail that palaces situated in the Assyrian 
heartland obtained their foodstuffs from the immediate surrounding areas: this 
is also observable for the master of granaries who was active in this area. 

Apart from crops, also animal products were part of the menu of the Assyr- 
ians, especially for the elite level of society. In his description of the banquet 
on the occasion of the inauguration of Kalhu, Aššurnasirpal II enumerates 
different types of meat including cattle, sheep, deer and birds as well as fish, 
eggs and milk (RIMA 2 A.0.101.30:102—-140). As for the animals that were 
caught in the wild, fishermen (ba iru) are rarely mentioned in the sources, but 
their profession was organised by the state, judging by the existence of a 
commander-of-ten of the fishermen. While deer may have been hunted by 
archers (mahisu), most of the information about hunted animals applies to 
birds. Comparatively many fowlers are attested in the sources, occasionally 
qualified as fowlers “of the palace" or “of the queen". While fowlers were 
also employed by the temple, the palace fowlers seem to have been significant 
since they are frequently mentioned in the wine lists (in contrast to several 
other professional groups which are rarely or not at all mentioned here). 
Though the palace may have engaged fowlers to catch birds for the royal 
gardens or for augury purposes, consumption was clearly another reason. Also 
fatteners occur in association with the palace; we are dealing especially with 
bird fatteners but also with ox fatteners. The bird fatteners are attested for the 
local palaces of Arbail, Kilizi and Adian in the second half of the 8" century 
where they seem to have been active under the aegis of local Sakintus. Other- 
wise, the business with the fattening of birds (and other animals) is known 
from documents from 7'"-century Kalhu, namely from the Review Palace and 
the private archive of the ša-rēši SamaS-Sarru-usur. We do not know whether 
the royal palace was similarly involved in the fattening business; it is likely 
that this palace household covered its needs via the other palaces. The fatten- 
ing business was organised via the iskaru-system which, at least in the case of 
the Review Palace in 7"-century Kalhu, was handled via the bureau of the 
palace manager. The palace's involvement here may arise from its special 
interest in the meat supply, also in connection with the temple and its offerings 
which were an important issue for the king as representative of the god Aššur 
on earth and which therefore partly also ended up in leftovers destined for the 
king and his household. 

By contrast to the fattening business, which presumably took place in sta- 
bles close to or in the cities, the herding of cattle, sheep and birds took place 
in the countryside. The pasturing of wool sheep was carried out under the 
jurisdiction of provincial governors but was organised via the palatial iskaru- 
system with the help of local cohort commanders. Similar dynamics seem to 
have applied to the herding of animals meant for the meat supply, with the 
same basic aim as the fatteners, namely fattening for consumption. Apart from 
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cohort commanders also the chief cook was in charge of shepherds who may 
have taken care of animals after their delivery to the central cities, thus shortly 
before their slaughter. Also animals supplying milk and eggs may have been 
in the charge of herders, though they were rather accommodated in stables 
with which the milk-man, who was presumably responsible for the procure- 
ment of milk, is also associated. Like the farmers, shepherds are also occasion- 
ally qualified as “of the palace", “of the king”, “of the queen” and “of the 
crown prince”, suggesting that animals meant for consumption by members 
of the royal family and their households were looked after separately.^ In 
addition, there are also two distinct types of shepherds who took care of sheep 
for the regular (dariu) offerings and of domestic animals for the (divine and/ 
or royal) meal (naptunu) respectively. 


1.3.7.2 The management of foodstuffs 


The royal household administration comprised various different administra- 
tive officials who were concerned with the procurement, storage and supply 
of selected foodstuffs. These included the chief cook (rab nuhatimmi), who was 
concerned with meat, and the chief confectioner (rab karkadinni), who was 
associated with fruits and spices. Furthermore, a fruit master (rab zamri), 
a spice master (rab raqqüti), a wine master (rab karani), an oil master (rab 
Samni), a master of granaries (rab karmani) as well as a chief victualler (rab 
danibáti) concerned with grain and a rab qaqquláti, also associated with cereal 
products, are attested. Similarly, the chief baker (rab apie) and the chief brewer 
(rab sirasé) were concerned with the preparation and supply of bread and beer 
respectively, but they only rarely occur in connection with the palace; rather, 
they were associated with the temple. 

The chief of granaries was active in the Assyrian heartland and beyond in 
order to manage grain (barley) reserves for the imperial centre. Apart from 
supervising storage facilities, he was concerned with the distribution of barley 
to departments of the palace. His concern with corn meant for the royal house- 
hold is underlined by the fact that he took care of its yield. Apart from this 
official taking care of a basic food item, the fruit master, the spice master, the 
oil master and the wine master dealt with specific foodstuffs (or at least com- 
modities intended for consumption)9 which, in the case of the oil master and 
the wine master, resulted from an elaborate process. Judging by the existence 
of a separate “chief of the oil-pressers”, the oil master was rather not involved 
in the production of oil but only concerned with its management, as seems to 
have been the case with the wine master who obtained wine from the Izalla 


% Note, for instance, also the the 300 sheep which Hanni owed to the crown prince (SAA 6 264). 
Š Oil was also needed for other products such as perfumes. 
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region, the Habur region and other wine-growing areas in the west. Also the 
fruit master and spice master were apparently not involved in cultivation and 
harvest but in procurement and distribution on behalf of the royal household. 
Like the fruit master (associated with pomegranates and figs) and the spice 
master (associated with raqqütu-plants, possibly some sort of herbs or spices), 
the chief confectioner was concerned with the procurement of fruit trees 
(terebinth, almond, medlar, apple, pomegranate, quince, plum) and associated 
with their fruits (terebinths, almonds) as well as with spices (cardamon). Since 
all three officials occur in the same administrative document (SAA 11 36), they 
were active contemporarily and were each concerned with distinct tasks and 
commodities. The fruit master managed fruits for immediate consumption 
whereas the chief confectioner dealt with fruits which could be eaten imme- 
diately but which, judging by his title, were perhaps usually further processed 
in the domestic area (by confectioners and others). Although he supplied the 
domestics, the chief confectioner himself was rather not active in this sphere. 
This parallels the activities of the chief cook, who was responsible for the 
procurement (via taxation and tribute) and supply of domestic animals (for 
meat consumption) but, apart from his representative role during the royal 
meal (naptunu), was not involved in the actual preparation of meat. Because 
of his concern with meat, he dealt with shepherds and from the 9" century 
we even know of a royal Sa-rési who bore the title “chief of the cooks and 
herdsmen" (according to his cylinder seal), implying that in the early stages 
of the Neo-Assyrian empire one man was responsible for the two sectors. The 
lack of this elaborate title in later times, however, might be due to the prefer- 
ence for concise titles in the factual administrative language of the everyday 
documents which contain the majority of references to the chief cook. 

The chief cook's concern with meat arises especially in connection with the 
temple and the scholarly sphere. Stocks of domestic animals in his care, of 
which possibly a chief of accounts kept tally, were meant for offerings and 
ritual performances. It is possible that this phenomenon was also related to the 
fact that the consumption of meat was not only restricted to the gods and the 
king and his entourage, but also meat seems to have been consumed by the 
latter group also in the form of leftovers of offerings to the gods; thus, we are 
often dealing with consecrated meat (as was presumably also the case in the 
text concerning the royal meal). It is not necessarily by accident that facilities 
for slaughtering (as well as butchers) and facilities for the conservation of meat, 
namely the salt-meat house, are known for the Aššur Temple but not for the 
palace. The temple emerges as the central place for the production and process- 
ing of meat, whereas the palace (including the satellite households) took care 
of its procurement via the chief cook and was its consumer. Though chief cooks 
were also appointed to temples and cities, they can be classified as palace 
officials who controlled the movement of domestic animals on behalf of and 
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in cooperation with the central administration since the king, in addition to his 
culinary needs, was concerned to maintain cultic practices. Also, representa- 
tives of the office of wine master took care of the supply of wine for regular 
offerings to Aššur. Again, the personnel in question were palace officials and 
the supply was arranged by the central administration, as is clear also from the 
decrees concerning expenditures for temple offerings according to which food 
managers were obliged to regularly deliver the foodstuffs that they specialised 
in. Although these obligations are distinguished here from their official duties, 
such a distinction was not necessarily implemented in antiquity, especially with 
offices such as the chief cook employed by the royal household, which was 
itself concerned with supplies for the Assur Temple. It is perhaps due to the 
exclusive foodstuffs, namely meat and wine, that the close relationship between 
palace and temple in the context of food management especially emerges from 
the activities of the chief cook and the wine master. There is, however, another 
administrative official attested, namely the rab gaqqulati, whose few attesta- 
tions suggest an engagement with the supply of temples with foodstuffs such 
as bread, soup and beer and an involvement in the temple-related circulation of 
goods known as ilkakate, as was the case with the local treasurers (see below). 
Similarly, the chief victualler (rab danibáti) seems to have been introduced to 
control and manage grain (or cereal products) which was collected and stored 
(in temples or their vicinity) for religious purposes. Both the rab qaqqulati and 
the chief victualler were palace officials but were concerned with supplying the 
temples with grain and cereal products. As also indicated by their association 
with ilkakate dues and the “barley rations of the king" (kurummat Sarri), these 
officials managed the exchange of foods between palace and temple (not sim- 
ply the supply of the temple arranged by the palace). Assuming that the rab 
gaqqulati employed in the household of the queen in the 7" century had the 
same basic functions, this would imply that not only was the king's household 
engaged as provider of foodstuffs for offerings, but that also other royal family 
members took on cultic responsibilities, especially in the 7" century when the 
departments of the queen and the crown prince gained more significance. 
Possibly for the same reason, separate chief cooks were active for the crown 
prince and the queen, and chief confectioners were in the service of the crown 
prince and the king's mother (though a temple connection is not necessarily 
clear in these cases). On the other hand, this could have been simply owed to 
the increased demand for meat (whether consecrated or not) for consumption 
by the satellite households. 


66 Note therefore also the supply of offerings goods for the As&ur Temple and the consumption 
of their leftovers by key members of the royal family, as indicated by the administrative records 
SAA 158-181. 
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Although we are provided with an incomplete picture of the affiliation of 
these food managers, there was usually more than one representative of the 
individual offices active at a time. First, there were those active for the royal 
palace, who in many cases were therefore also engaged in supplying the temple 
(though occasionally separate food managers were appointed to individual 
temples). Apart from a wine master of the “New House”, it is not clear from 
the sources whether the entire range of food managers was appointed to all the 
individual palaces or palace-related households. Palace households whose 
scale and cultic responsibilities were less extensive compared to the royal 
palace, however, have usually rather not employed these specialist officials. 
Here, the palace manager was a central person taking care of the movement 
of goods on behalf of his palace. The same can be observed to some extent for 
palaces in provincial capitals; however, these were usually represented by the 
provincial governors in this respect. Though the range of responsibilities of 
individual food managers and the extent of their cross-institutional operations 
are unclear, they may have occasionally arranged deliveries to the provincial 
and local palaces. 

Another type of official who is known to have been concerned with 
the movement of foodstuffs was active in the New Palace (in Kalhu), namely 
the treasurer (masennu). Such local treasurers are known to have been appointed 
to the Assur Temple, to the cities Harran, Arbail and Dur-Sarrukin, and to the 
departments of the queen, king's mother and crown prince, but their appoint- 
ment to individual palaces is otherwise unknown. Judging by the official 
responsibilities of local treasurers, such as the supply of foodstuffs for the 
palace (in case of the treasurer of Arbail delivering foodstuffs to the Review 
Palace) and for temple offerings as well as the management of land (and its 
crops) of royal family members, these local treasurers are also to be counted 
among the food managers. As for the single reference to a treasurer of the New 
Palace, it is possible that he was employed in addition to—rather than instead 
of—a palace manager, since only the latter seems to have had overall respon- 
sibilities over palaces. As for the co-existence of food managers and local 
treasurers, they presumably worked side-by-side in cities such as Harran where 
both a treasurer and a chief cook were employed.% The office of chief cook, 
with its concern with meat, seems (like the office of wine master) to have had 
quite clearly defined responsibilities and it is possibly no coincidence that wine 
and meat only rarely occur among the products dealt with by local treasurers. 
The management and organisation of such distinct products was presumably 
reserved for specialist food managers. Another possible scenario is that the food 
managers functioned as suppliers of distinct foodstuffs to the institutions and 


% The chief cook appointed to Harran is only known from the reign of Sargon, while the 
treasurer of Harran is only attested for the 7" century. 
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administrative spheres, while the local treasurers acted as internal distributors. 
Furthermore, we know that the chief cook obtained livestock via taxation 
and allocations of redistributed state income (such as tribute), whereas a basic 
feature of the office of the treasurer was the concern with land at the disposal 
of his own institution. However, it is possible that the appointment of these 
different types of officials concerned with foodstuffs was influenced by ad hoc 
decisions. So we have to be aware of a certain fluctuation in the distribution of 
responsibilities among these officials. 

Assuming that the food managers primarily formed part of the royal palace 
and were responsible for its food supply (occasionally via the Aššur Temple 
and other temples), there need not necessarily have been another food admin- 
istrator (such as a treasurer or palace manager) active here. Also the mobile 
character of these officials corresponds to the mobile life of the king and the 
fact that daily business, especially that of the royal palace, was subject to fluc- 
tuation according to the presence or absence of the ruler and his court. The food 
managers did not only function as suppliers, with palace managers, treasurers 
and other local authorities taking care of storage and further distribution, but 
they were themselves also responsible for these steps. Judging by the main 
palace's (and other palaces’) individual food managers, they presumably had 
their own bureaux, accompanied by a deputy and a secretary, in the outer area 
of the palace building incorporating (or close to) storage facilities for the prod- 
ucts in question. This seems particularly applicable for officials such as the 
wine master and the oil master, whereas the chief of granaries supervised 
storage facilities located beyond the imperial cities and thus was rather not 
provided with a bureau in the royal palace. Since we do not have information 
about appropriate storage facilities for meat (and other perishable foods), these 
were presumably for the most part consumed immediately after their delivery 
to the royal palace, if not preserved by salting, drying and so on. Regarding 
the intra-palatial distribution, I suggest that foodstuffs were delivered to the 
domestic quarters either via the chamberlain or directly. 


1.3.7.3 Preparation of foodstuffs 


Before discussing the personnel of the palace kitchen and the final prepara- 
tion and serving of dishes, I shall say a few words about professional groups 
who were concerned with the production of foodstuffs involving longer pro- 
cessing. Judging by the written sources, this mainly involved the iskaru-based 
crafts of the brewers (sirāšů) and the oil-pressers (sahitu). The craft of the 
brewer was traditionally accommodated by the temple, in Neo-Assyrian times 
as in other periods. Although the household of the crown prince employed a 
brewer (active in Assur), the royal palace in the capital was not directly 
involved in this business. The traditional beverage for palace residents and their 
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visitors seems to have been wine; their demand for beer may have been espe- 
cially related to the leftovers of offerings, which would correspond to the 
assumption that the demand for beer in the royal palace and its associated 
Review Palace was met by the (Aššur) temple. These palaces may have only 
housed personnel for the refinement of beer after it had been brewed, as sug- 
gested for the barráqu who is frequently mentioned in the wine lists from Fort 
Shalmaneser, and the beer man (Sa-midlésu). By contrast, governors living in 
the provincial palaces had chief brewers and what might have been a chief 
maltster (rab Simani) in their service, suggesting that their domains produced 
beer in considerable amounts. This may be an indication that the households 
of provincial governors drank beer rather than wine, but it could be also due to 
the governors' obligation to produce beer for the supply of their employees 
and the army. This would complement the possible engagement of brewers on 
journeys or on campaigns, as indicated by the specification ša hūli of a brewer, 
perhaps because beer is a nutritious beverage. Also the craft of oil-pressing is 
known from the provinces as well as from Assur. Again, the royal palace was 
not directly involved in the production of the foodstuffs it consumed, but 
obtained it via the iskaru-system (which it ultimately controlled). Although we 
are challenged by the uneven distribution of sources, it is presumably not coin- 
cidence that with both the oil-pressers and the brewers the traces lead to Assur. 
I suggest that this is related to Assur and its role as capital city in Old Assyrian 
and Middle Assyrian times and therefore to its well-established structures. 
Furthermore, it kept its role as the religious centre and thus remained a central 
point of interest for the Assyrian ruler who, as the representative of the god 
A&&ur, also had to live and behave according to cultic rules (which also applied 
to his consumption of food). Though these considerations focus on the Aššur 
Temple (thanks to the available sources), other temple households may have 
participated in this sort of exchange system (as indicated by the ilkakate pay- 
ments mentioned in the previous section). 

The final preparation and serving of foodstuffs were handled by the person- 
nel employed in the domestic quarters located in the inner palace area (which 
was administered by the chamberlain). Basically one can distinguish between 
the cooks (nuhatimmu), confectioners (karkadinnu) and bakers (apiu) who 
prepared foodstuffs, and the cupbearers (Sdaqii), the personnel of the “Second 
House” (Sa-béti-Sanie), and representatives of the “tailor’s house" (sa-bét- 
kasiri) who served food and drink and attended at the meals. We can distin- 
guish between the following domestic sub-sections employing these person- 
nel: the “House of the Cook", the “House of the Confectioner”, the “House 
of the Baker”, the “House of the Cupbearer” and the “House of the Tailor”. 
The “Second House”, on the other hand, seems to refer to the dining hall of 
the palace where banquets took place and where the Sa-béti-Sanie cleaned the 
tables. As for the basic professionals preparing foodstuffs, the main ingredient 
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processed by the cook and his department was meat, the confectioner and his 
department seem to have been concerned with spicy starters and side dishes 
as well as with sweets, and the baker was concerned with different types of 
bread. It is clear from the text about the royal meal that they were not visible 
in the dining room but active in a separate area. Judging by the professionals 
assigned to the houses of the cook and the confectioner, these departments are 
characterised by a high degree of specialisation. The bèt nuhatimmi also 
employed a “cutter” (nakisu) and a salt-meat man (Sa-midlésu) and the bet 
karkadinni a soup man (Sa-akussésu), a beer man (sa-billesu), an aromatics 
man (Sa-endésu) and a ziqqurrat-cake man (Sa-seqqurratésu). These ša-x-šu 
professions, however, were not necessarily involved in the preparation of the 
goods they were associated with but rather with their procurement (from the 
temple, see above) and refinement. As emerges from the text concerning the 
royal meal for the other functionaries, the cupbearers (perhaps supported by 
the “sons of the cupbearer") supplied drinks (presumably wine), the Sa-béti- 
Sanie took care of the fire place, lighting and cleaning, and the representatives 
of the “tailor”s house" handed out towels for cleaning the hands (the actual 
tailor was concerned with clothes). The palace supervisor gave orders to the 
cupbearers and the chief cook bore responsibility for the food offered (mainly 
meat) and represented the professional group of the cooks and their creations. 
The situation described here reflects a very specific event which took place in 
the royal palace, but the domestic personnel were certainly also occupied with 
the daily routine of the royal palace and other palaces such as the Review 
Palace (from where the information about the 3a-x-Xu professions occupied in 
the domestic houses derives). With all the domestic personnel working for the 
royal palace and other palaces, including the provincial domains, as well as 
for royal family members, the sources indicate that they belonged to the classes 
of urad-ekalli or Sa-rési. Both classes had similar connotations and are con- 
trasted with the Sa-ziqni; they seem to have been eunuchs, which in view of 
their place of employment in the private sphere of the palace is not so surpris- 
ing. We also know that some of the kitchen personnel were of foreign origin; 
for instance, Aramean bakers and Chaldean cooks were employed by the pal- 
ace. The bakers, furthermore, especially occur in association with the queen 
and her household (note also the “chief of the bakers" assigned to her); oth- 
erwise, their traditional sphere of activity seems to have been the temple. This 
observation corresponds to the fact that bakers are usually associated with the 
brewers, whose specific connection with the temple is without doubt. The 
baker may have been less important for the royal palace kitchen compared to 
the cook and the confectioner, though he undoubtedly was part of it; there was 
even a baker specifically assigned to the "Second House". 
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1.3.8 The supply of textiles and clothing 


Besides the food supply for the palace, the second most important category 
of commodity needed by the palace and its household members comprised 
textiles and clothing. An attempt to reconstruct similar procedures of produc- 
tion, management and preparation is more difficult since, although we have 
some information about the production and final preparation, we lack clear 
information about the personnel involved in the management of textiles, leather 
and clothing. 


1.3.8.1 Production, processing and cleaning of textiles, leather and clothing 


The manufacture of woollen items was the main task of Neo-Assyrian 
textile production and the weavers (including specialist weavers concerned 
with multicoloured cloth and scarfs) were the main craftsmen producing tex- 
tiles in Assyria. Organised via the iskaru-system, the weavers received their 
working material (wool obtained via shepherds bound to the iskaru-system, 
as well as imported wool) from the palace and were supervised by cohort 
commanders and possibly chief weavers who seem to have also taken care 
of the procurement of the working materials. Contingents of weavers were 
distributed to several distinct provincial centres of the empire where they 
worked under the aegis of local Sakintus, as is evident for some of these cit- 
les such as Arbail. According to these and other indications, such as the fact 
that comparatively many women (including deportees) are attested as weav- 
ers, the weaving industry was primarily associated with the queen's domain. 
Svürd (2015: 102) refers to large-scale production and it seems that this 
extensive network of weaving factories did not exist only to serve the queen's 
and the palace's own needs but may have been developed as a profit-oriented 
industry, likely also meant for export. Also the temple seems to have been 
involved at places such as Arbail, where weavers occur in association with 
the Sakintu and with the temple; it remains unclear how this business was 
organised between the two institutions. I suggest that the local palace main- 
tained overall control, while the actual work was partly done in the local 
temple facilities (by temple weavers). Apart from woollen cloth and clothing, 
weavers may have also produced textiles made of flax and goat hair. The 
latter was, for instance, under the control of the palace manager of the Review 
Palace in 7"-century Kalhu. Otherwise, it seems that textiles (especially linen) 
were to a considerable extent obtained from abroad, as indicated by the textile 
labels and lists of textiles found at Nineveh (SAA 7 93-109). Here the textiles 
are repeatedly qualified as “of the land” and as “of the port", specifications 
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which, according to Radner (2004: 156-7), refer to tribute payments and the 
trade market. 

As to the further treatment of textiles such as linen, there is an account of 
the consumption of linen fibre and madder by individual palaces and palatial 
sub-units. It records 20 talents of madder provided for the dyeing of 600 gowns 
and 600 urnutu-garments (SAA 7 115 ii 9-10), possibly made of linen (see 
ND 2307:18). The House of the Tailor is provided with linen (like the House 
of the Cupbearer and the Second House) and madder, showing that tailors were 
involved in the further treatment of textiles. Some professions of the type 
Sa-x-Su seem to refer to craftsmen producing and/or procuring specific types 
of clothing, such as caps (sa-kubsesu), (textile-)belts (Sa-sagatesu) and lower 
garments (Sa-halluptésu); the latter also received madder according to the 
aforementioned document. Textiles and clothes were washed (after their pro- 
duction) and cleaned (when contaminated) by the fullers (aslaku) who, how- 
ever, rarely occur in connection with the palace; the same is true for the 
bleacher (piisdiu). This contrasts with the fact that chief fullers (rab aslaki), 
once even designated “of the palace", are repeatedly mentioned among the 
court officials (in contrast to the majority of rab-x officials of other profes- 
sional spheres, for instance, the chief tanner and the chief architect). There was 
also one in the service of the king's mother and another one assigned to the 
lady-of-the-house. It seems that the chief fuller obtained and provided com- 
modities needed for the fuller's work but was otherwise not involved in the 
actual process of fulling. Similar phenomena can be observed for other rab-x 
officials, such as the chief cook, and it is even possible that the chief fuller had 
military functions. The tailor belonged to the domestic sphere of the royal 
palace, but this was not the case with the fuller, a craft that seems to have been 
outsourced, either to the palace precincts or to local palaces (and temples) in 
the immediate environment, likely in association with the weaving industries 
(of the queen). 

Among the professionals concerned with textiles and clothing, only the tai- 
lors formed part of the domestic sector of the royal palace. An employee of 
their department, the “House of the Tailor", exchanged dirty hand towels for 
clean ones during the royal meal (naptunu). Tailors were presumably concerned 
with the sewing and fitting of clothes, primarily for the palace residents—a 
royal palace tailor as well as a tailor of the queen is attested—but also for the 
higher-ranking palace personnel (for instance, the palace supervisor had his 
own tailor). Furthermore, they might also have been responsible for the pro- 
cessing and preparation of any other kind of textiles needed in the palace 


$5 Note also the garments made of linen which were (illegally?) purchased in the city of Har- 
ran, according to an administrative document (SAA 11 26 r. 5-10). Also the redistributed audience 
gifts and tribute payments included togas and tunics (SAA 1 34). 
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household (such as the hand towels). Like the other domestic personnel of the 
palace who were primarily concerned with food and drink, the tailor could 
belong to the class of ša-reši. On the other hand, there also existed tailors who 
were bearded courtiers (Sa-ziqni). It is possible that particularly the Sa-rési 
tailors served in the inner area of the royal palace and in the vicinity of the 
king. Remarkably, tailors do not belong to the professional groups who are 
frequently mentioned in the wine lists, although this is the case with those of 
the Second House, the confectioners and the cupbearers from among the 
domestic personnel. The reason for this remains unclear. 

The manufacture, treatment and processing of leather was in the hands of 
tanners (askapu) who, like the weavers, were organised in smaller groups 
headed by commanders-of-ten. The animals needed for the leather production 
originated from different sources, including tribute and revenue of dead animals 
handed in by iskaru-bound herders. It seems that the chief cook, who also 
otherwise dealt with livestock, was central to the administration of this income. 
Unspecified collectives of tanners are frequently listed in the wine lists from 
the Review Palace of Kalhu, including an Aramean tanner and tanners from the 
Inner City. Apart from individual tanners working for the royal family—we 
know of tanners working for the queen (perhaps for the manufacture of com- 
modities such as shoes)—these professionals formed part of the personnel of 
the Review Palace but not of the royal palace. They certainly were an important 
craft for the manufacture of military clothing and equipment. Another impor- 
tant profession involved in treating leather is the “tanner of coloured leather” 
(sarip duhsi) who dyed goat(?) leather and might have represented a small but 
exclusive craft (working for the palace); the musappiu or sapiu, another type 
of dyer of textiles or leather, is only rarely attested. In association with leather 
there are also two ša-x-šu professions attested, namely the Sa-sallésu (“leather 
man”) and the sa-kurrésu (“tanning fluid man”), who may have produced and/ 
or procured leather and the commodities needed for the treatment of hides 
respectively. 


1.3.8.2 Management of textiles and clothing 


In addition to officials supervising the production and processing of wool, 
textiles and leather, an official who took care of the collection, storage and final 
distribution of these commodities (as well as the deliveries to the imperial 
centre, in the case of provincial palaces) was the palace manager. The royal 
palace seems to have had more specialist officials and departments for this 
purpose, but there is hardly any suitable official known except for a linen 
master (rab kité) and a leather master (rab maski), though the latter is only 
attested in a provincial context (Kurbail) and the linen master occurs only once, 
as a witness. In view of SAA 7 115, an account of the consumption of linen 
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fibre and madder, one would assume that such a document was drawn up on 
the orders of the linen master and stored in his bureau, but the distributed mad- 
der recorded in the same tablet is not entirely conclusive in this respect. Assum- 
ing that the lack of specialist officials is not due to a lack of sources but reflects 
reality, the movement of goods may have been managed by those who also 
oversaw the production. This is, however, rarely proven for officials such as 
the chief weaver and the chief tailor. Although the chief tailor mainly features 
as a state official who was involved in military actions in the south, the depart- 
ment of the chief tailor of the royal palace may have originally been (and 
perhaps still was) responsible for the palace stocks of garments and armour 
(like the “Intendant” listed as a traditional court official by Weber ?1972: 594). 
Otherwise, there was perhaps no need for a separate bureau concerned with 
wool and textiles, and it is likely that these commodities were stored either 
directly in the House of the Tailor or in other palatial storage facilities housing 
different types of commodities.9? While the movement of textiles and clothing 
to and from the palace, as well as its storage in the palace, was documented by 
the palace chancery, the final responsibility over these palace goods was borne 
by the chief treasurer who, as in the Middle Assyrian period, bore the ultimate 
responsibility for the movement of goods (also in connection with the iskaru- 
system). Noble garments made of linen and the like, which were mainly 
obtained from abroad, may have even been stored in the palace treasury. 


1.3.9 The supply of other goods 


Apart from foodstuffs, textiles, leather and clothing, the goods needed by the 
palace household included various different craft products such as pots and 
dishes of clay and metal as well as boxes and caskets of metal, stone or ivory. 
Furthermore, the palaces were equipped with furniture and also the construction 
of the palaces themselves involved the creation of stone bases and brick walls, 
pavings, (double-winged) doors, beamed ceilings as well as reliefs and statues. 
In contrast to the foodstuffs and clothing, these did not require the constant 
presence of appropriate professionals, and it is striking that from among these 
particular professions we do not encounter any representatives qualified as 
“of the palace". Beginning with the construction of the palace buildings them- 
selves, the king relied here on the technical and creative skills of “master 
builders" (etinnu) and “architects” (Selappaiu). They were the masterminds of 
the huge building projects initiated by the Assyrian king, under whose general 
supervision hundreds of construction workers were deployed and commanded 
by intermediate overseers. Both the master builders and the architects seem to 


© Note e.g. the inventory CTN 2 155 which enumerates items made of metal (including 
vessels), wooden objects, textiles and even edible goods. 
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have comprised guild-like structures built on kinship ties which secured the 
continuity of their profession. Instead of being an integral part of the royal 
household, they were employed on a temporary basis, depending on demand, 
in the various different Assyrian cities. Some master builders were recruited 
from abroad (being requested sometimes from submissive kingdoms), but pre- 
sumably there was also a permanent contingent living in the Assyrian heart- 
land, as indicated by a master builder of the household of the crown prince. 
Architects, on the other hand, seem to have maintained their traditional con- 
nection with Assur (from Middle Assyrian times on) and were mostly obtained 
from there, as can be observed also for other crafts. Common construction 
workers comprised deportees and subjects bound to the i/ku-system. These also 
included brick masons (urdsu) who were engaged in the glazing of bricks 
and the transport and supply of construction materials. We know of contingents 
of brick masons who were recruited from the Inner City and who comprised 
skilled specialists (namely weavers) who fulfilled their i/ku-duty by doing 
masonry work. Skilled workers were apparently redeployed in order to com- 
pensate for the lack of available workforce. 

For these construction works also carpenters (naggaru) for doors, roofs 
and pipes were engaged, as well as smiths (nappahu) for the creation of door 
fittings, stone-carvers (parkullu) for the creation of the stone guardians (and 
possibly the reliefs), engravers (kapsarru) for inscribing the reliefs, “potters” 
(pahharu) for plastering the floors and the manufacture of pipes as well as 
reed-workers (atkuppu). All these professionals were also needed for other 
purposes such as the manufacture of wagons and chariots (carpenters, smiths), 
boats and baskets (reed-workers), statues (carpenters, smiths, stone-carvers, 
engravers), pots and dishes (potters, smiths, stone-carvers), tools and weapons 
(carpenters, smiths), cylinder seals (stone-borer, stone-carver) and jewellery 
(goldsmiths, stone-carver). Also the bow- and arrow-makers (sasinnu) are to 
be added to these types of craftsmen. Being in need of these crafts, either in 
the course of construction works or in connection with their other products, 
the palace seems to have recruited these craftsmen in ways similar to the 
recruitment of master builders and architects; for instance, potters and carpen- 
ters were also demanded from sheikhs. These craftsmen did not form part of 
the royal household, nor were they organised by the royal household through- 
out the year. The majority of them was presumably organised in guild-like 
structures—as suggested for the architects and master-builders and as demon- 
strated for the goldsmiths by Radner—a form of organisation that secured the 
continuity of the craft and facilitated the passing on of specialist know-how. 
For the carpenters, the goldsmiths, the stone-workers and the makers of bows 
and arrows, a particular association with Assur is indicated by the documents 
(as with the architects). This might just be owed to the uneven distribution 
of sources, but it is possible that their close connection with Assur is owed to 
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the role of this place as capital city in Middle Assyrian times and therefore the 
traditional anchoring of crafts there which was, to a certain degree, maintained 
in the Neo-Assyrian period. With the movement of the capital city from Assur 
to Kalhu, representatives of all the various different functionaries and craftsmen 
active in Assur were employed in Kalhu under the supervision of Nergal-apil- 
kumü'a, as is clear from his decree of appointment (SAA 12 83). Despite this 
movement, however, Assur remained a significant place of origin since several 
craftsmen (architects, tanners, goldsmiths and ironsmiths) bear the qualification 
“of Libbali"."" Since this phenomenon cannot be observed in connection with 
other cities, it is likely that Assur remained the traditional seat of several crafts 
in the Neo-Assyrian period. This is related to Assur's past as capital city but 
seems to be also due to the fact that Assur was a religious centre where the 
goldsmiths in particular were closely connected to the Assur Temple. A pos- 
sible explanation for this phenomenon is either that goldsmiths produced many 
items for the temple, such as divine statues, or that their products had to be 
consecrated before being set up in the palace, or both. Also, we know of the 
bèt mumme, designating the workshop area in temples, where the skilled crafts- 
men manufactured statues and the like; such a facility is not known for the 
palace. Despite this clear association with the temple sphere in Assur, however, 
some of the crafts had a closer connection with the palace. This is especially 
the case with the blacksmiths who, in the second half of the 8!" century, seem 
to have formed part of the queen's department in Kilizi (headed by the local 
Sakintu) and were temporarily committed to repair works (batqu kasaru) in the 
Review Palace. In view of the raw material they dealt with and the products 
they manufactured, it is not so surprising that they occur in connection with 
the palace and with the military sphere, and did not maintain such a close con- 
nection with the temple as the goldsmiths did. The blacksmiths also belong to 
those craftsmen who are recorded in the wine lists, which only mention some 
of the craftsmen discussed in this section. These, apart from the blacksmiths, 
include carpenters, architects, bow-makers (including an Elamite bow-maker) 
and goldsmiths. All the references to craftsmen in the wine lists, however, only 
occur sporadically; they are not mentioned regularly, unlike others (such as the 
cupbearers), a fact which supports the impression that all these crafts for the 
most part were not integral to the palace infrastructure. Apart from the black- 
smiths, the goldsmiths were of particular interest to the palace since the king 
and also the queen had individual goldsmiths in their service, presumably not 
least for the manufacture of all the precious accessories they wore. For similar 
reasons I suggest that the industry of the perfume makers (muraqqiu) was 
organised in close connection with the palace since luxury products such as 


70 This is not to be confused with Libbali as a designation for the palace in Assur, see section 
1.1 Types and locations. 
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scented oils were mainly used by the upper echelons of society (though also 
needed in the context of cultic performances). 

Except for the perfume makers, the reed-workers and the stone-workers, 
masters of all the professions discussed in this section are attested. Exhibiting 
a hierarchical organisation, they functioned as representatives of their profes- 
sional groups and were presumably responsible for the fulfilment of work 
quotas imposed by the palace. These men, like their associated professions, did 
not form part of the palace household proper (especially not of the royal house- 
hold), but there are a few administrative officials attested who may have admin- 
istered the products or services of these craftsmen in the palace or on behalf 
of it. Apart from the chief treasurer who bore the ultimate responsibility for 
the management of raw materials obtained from abroad and their manufacture, 
this includes the “chief of repairs” who, according to SAA 11 36, had his own 
bureau with his own deputy and scribe. He seems to have been responsible for 
the stock of materials such as the metal and wood needed for repair works, and 
there was also a separate “chief of repairs” appointed to the crown prince. 
Though he does not occur in direct association with the aforementioned crafts- 
men, it is very likely that he actually interacted with these crafts (and their 
masters). Despite this, there is a single reference to a vessel master (rab kutate, 
also in SAA 11 36) who might have managed the distribution and storage of 
vessels and perhaps also their manufacture. In addition, the “overseer of reeds” 
presumably oversaw the procurement and distribution of reed. The coffer master 
(rab Saddani), like the vessel master, is only listed in the administrative record 
SAA 11 36 and it is uncertain whether he organised and managed the manu- 
facture and distribution of coffers or whether he was a sort of treasurer keeping 
an eye on sealed coffers and their precious contents (cf. the Sa-muhhi-quppi in 
Neo-Babylonian times, Bongenaar 1997: 104—5). There is also another official 
attested in the sources who looked after storage facilities, namely the Sa-pan- 
bét-qaté. As we have seen in Part II, section 2.2 The Sa-pdn-bét-qaté concern- 
ing the bet gaté, this facility was mainly used for storage purposes (of metal, 
furniture, wine, etc.) and individual bet gatés stood at the disposal of, or were 
used by, people such as the king, the cupbearer, the palace supervisor and the 
chief victualler. These facilities were not restricted to the palace buildings but 
are also mentioned in connection with temples and private houses. Assuming 
that the Sa-pan-bét-gaté was active in the palace, however, he oversaw the 
various storage facilities of the palace, though not the treasury (nakkamtu, bet 
nakkamti), with which the great treasurer was concerned. 
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1.4 The palace as an enterprise 


In view of the organisation of the supply of foodstuffs, textiles and other 
products for the palace, the palace household was by no means run as a self- 
sufficient oikos. On the one hand, it delivered some of its own surplus TO 
the “outside”, considering the likelihood of the existence of a profit-oriented 
textile industry under the aegis of the queen. On the other, it obtained part of 
its required commodities FROM "outside". Apart from obtaining raw materials 
and manufactured goods from abroad via booty, tribute, gifts and trade, the 
palace organised the production of goods via sectors that were not integral to 
it by applying the iskaru-system, a system that was also widely operated in the 
Middle Assyrian period and earlier.’' For the Neo-Assyrian period weavers, 
oil-pressers, shepherds (especially those herding wool sheep), (bird-)fatteners 
and smiths (goldsmiths, blacksmiths) are known to have produced commodities 
for the palace according to iskaru-quotas imposed by it. On comparison with 
the Middle Assyrian period this was presumably also the case with the perfume 
makers and the brewers, as well as perhaps with professional groups such as 
the tanners and the makers of bows and arrows (though we lack concrete evi- 
dence). Basically this system worked by handing out raw materials to the spe- 
cialists, who handed in the (semi-)final products according to their assigned 
quota. In discussing this system for the Neo-Assyrian period in detail, Postgate 
(1974a: 108—9) noted for specialists such as the oil-pressers and the shepherds 
that silver payments partly substituted for the processed commodities, implying 
that the specialists had to sell the items they produced in order to procure the 
silver. It seems that while the iskaru-system was still used to cover the needs 
of the palace," surplus production was desired in order to obtain silver for the 
palace (for investment in trade, for instance). This “misappropriation” of the 
original system in order to obtain silver seems unnecessarily complicated and 
led the original idea of iskaru to a certain extent ad absurdum, if one identifies 
it as the central means by which the palace fulfilled its needs for food, clothing, 
etc. However, Postgate (1974a: 109) may have been right when he assumed 
that the system was maintained because of its long tradition and in order to 
keep control over these craftsmen. This alteration in the system and emphasis 
on direct out-sourcing implies that the professional groups which were engaged 
in order to gain money also had other customers for their products (and not 
only the palace), and underlines the existence and relevance of an open market 
(which otherwise is hardly indicated by the sources), where commodities 


7! Jakob 2003: 26-8 for the Middle Assyrian period; cf. CAD I 244-9 s.v. iskaru A. 

? For instance, the blacksmiths who had to produce weapons for the palace (presumably as 
iskaru-work-assignment) handed in the weapons (and did not make payments in silver) (SAA 16 40). 

75 Though note the trading enterprises (harranu or filu), as recorded in several documents 
from the private archives in Assur (inter alia in the archive of the Dürr-AsSür, see Radner 2016). 
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could be bought and exchanged, and implies a degree of monetisation of 
the economy. Such an open market, however, was restricted, especially the sale 
of valuable, rare goods such as iron (SAA 11 26), whereas the sale of agri- 
cultural produce may have been less problematic. Surplus production was pos- 
sibly an aim of the bird-fatteners, as indicated by the few legal documents 
recording administrative activities of the palace manager of the Review Palace 
in 7“-century Kalhu. Furthermore, it has been assumed that the large-scale 
production of the weavers under the direct control of the queen's domain 
exceeded the palace's own requirements. 


1.5 The royal palace as seat of government 


All the Assyrian palaces were not only residences but also administrative 
centres, though it was especially the royal palace which functioned as the polit- 
ical centre of state. Regarding the palace personnel, this aspect is reflected by 
two administrative officials, the palace scribe and the palace supervisor. Archiv- 
ing administrative documentation from all over the empire and dealing with the 
royal correspondence involving the state officials, the chancery of the royal 
palace was a central link between the outside world, the empire, and the palace 
household proper. The second palace official whose activities especially reflect 
the royal palace's function as governmental centre as well as the king's role as 
the empire's ruler is the palace supervisor. Apart from being engaged in polit- 
ical affairs (the contracting of loyalty treaties), he was the link between the king 
and the world outside of the palace and also, to some extent, with the rest of 
the palace. Whereas the chancery of the royal palace interacted daily with the 
outside world and represented the government (i.e. the king) throughout the 
year, the palace supervisor was an integral part of the king's entourage. He 
presumably formed part of the mobile court of the king and accompanied the 
monarch on his journeys which were usually undertaken for political (internal 
and external) and military reasons. In order to maintain control and secure 
peace in the vast imperial territory administered by the governors, and to 
enforce the king's (the central palace's) interests in areas distant from the impe- 
rial centre, mobile delegates of the palace were sent out and constituted an 
omnipresent sign of the central household in the provinces. Apart from Sa-résis 
occasionally sent out on missions, this task was mainly fulfilled by the 
Sa-qurbuti-agents whom Postgate (2007: 11—3) accurately defined as “the oil 
between the different cogs of the administrative machinery". 


1.6 The palace in provincial capitals 


The fact that many palaces were located in the provincial capitals led to 
direct contact between the palace sphere and the provincial sphere, giving rise 
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to interaction between palace managers and provincial governors as indicated, 
for instance, by the governor of Arrapha who refers to the palace manager of 
Arrapha (SAA 15 9). As demonstrated by the governor of Assur complaining 
about the palace manager of the Inner City who refused to provide labour 
forces for construction works, this co-existence of two officials presiding over 
distinct administrative domains in the same environment also caused conflicts 
over the divisions of responsibilities.’ Whereas in central cities such as Assur 
the palace manager of Libbali and the governor of Assur presumably resided 
in two separate buildings, this was not necessarily the case in cities such as 
Arrapha; provincial governors presumably dwelled in the provincial palaces, 
side-by-side with their managers. It remains unclear, however, whether each 
provincial palace had a rab ekalli because, apart from the rab ekalli in Arrapha 
and another one in the otherwise unknown city MaSkala, we only know about 
these officials' activities in the major cities of the imperial heartland. While 
one assumes that palace managers formed an integral part of most palaces,’ 
it can happen that palace managers bore responsibilities similar to provincial 
governors. This is clear from an account of livestock, oil and textiles, where 
the palace manager of Arrapha is listed as a contributor (or, less likely, recipi- 
ent) of these commodities along with provincial governors (ND 2640). It is also 
clear in view of the letter where the palace manager was to have provided 
labour force (instead of the governor of Assur). Hence, provincial palaces were 
not only residences and local administrative centres, but their domains had tax 
obligations towards the state (the royal palace) similar to the provincial 
domains, which also led their officials to take up roles similar to the provincial 
governors. 


2 NEO-ASSYRIAN OFFICIALDOM 


In his pioneering work about Neo-Assyrian officials first published in 1910, 
Klauber (?1968: 37—45) already discussed the basic characteristics of official- 
dom and the ways and means of appointment and remuneration in the Neo- 
Assyrian empire. In his introduction, with reference to the persistent despotism 
of the Assyrian state, he denied the formation of a well-organised and regulated 
bureaucracy in Assyria (Klauber ?1968: 37). In stressing the despotism of 


7^ Also in a letter of the scribe of the palace supervisor to the king (Esarhaddon) about the 
governor (of Nineveh), who sent away the herders selling donkeys in front of the (royal) palace 
entrance, a clash between the two spheres is clear. 

75 However, to a large extent we lack provincial archives where one might detect these 
people. 

76 Since provincial centres such as Arbail and Harran (and their palaces) were equipped with 
local treasurers, these may have occasionally taken over the role of palace managers. 
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Ancient Near Eastern society, Klauber was a “child of his time” who picked 
up a stereotypical picture circulating in his day (but which persisted later in the 
20" century) and it is clear that we cannot follow him in this respect; neverthe- 
less the degree of organisation and conscious definition of officialdom in the 
Neo-Assyrian empire has to be questioned. Speaking in Weberian terms, the 
Neo-Assyrian empire is basically to be categorised as a “patrimonial empire”, 
according to Weber's original definition a “traditionale Herrschaft" (Weber 
51972: 130), which, however, included also more rational or bureaucratic 
aspects. In analysing basic aspects of Neo-Assyrian officialdom, we are able to 
determine traditional and rational elements in order to evaluate the general 
degree of rationalisation in that period. According to Weber (71972: 131), the 
patrimonial empire lacks fixed responsibilities (assigned on objective grounds), 
a fixed hierarchy, fixed conditions of employment, fixed training requirements 
and fixed remuneration (in the form of money). Instead, it was principally 
incumbent upon the ruler to define official tasks, to delegate and to appoint 
according to his will in the patrimonial system. Empirical training to a certain 
degree replaced fixed training, and remuneration was by the provision of meals 
and redistributed revenues (Weber 51972: 131-2). According to the prosopo- 
graphical analysis presented in Part II, the impression is ambiguous as to 
whether distinct offices had fixed responsibilities. Although the sources are not 
entirely suitable for such an attempt since they (especially the letters) reflect 
exceptions rather than the routine, palace offices had fixed core areas of respon- 
sibility but ad hoc missions and extraneous tasks were not excluded. This espe- 
cially applies to palace officials who seem to have taken over military tasks 
in Assyria (chief cook, palace manager) and Babylonia (palace supervisor, 
chamberlain), a circumstance which reminds us of the fact that high-ranking 
state officials (magnates, provincial governors) combined administrative and 
military responsibilities, corresponding to Klauber's description of Assyria as 
a “Militirmonarchie” (Klauber 21968: 37). The numerous distinct official titles 
attested in the Neo-Assyrian sources suggest, on the one hand, a high degree 
of specialisation and thus refined structures at the administrative level (in com- 
parison with preceding periods). On the other hand, however, this makes the 
overlapping of responsibilities and therefore an arbitrary introduction of offices 
more likely and indeed it is questionable whether the concerns of offices such 
as the fruit master and the chief confectioner, who was also concerned with 
fruits, were strictly kept separate or not. However, I assume that the sheer size 
of the empire forced the king not only to define offices in a more consistent 
way, and also to do so in a more factual manner rather than just acting accord- 
ing to personal reasons. 

The following sections discuss the themes of access to office (social back- 
ground and education), appointment, tenure and career steps, and remuneration. 
They also deal with the concept of service, hierarchies and delegation of 
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responsibilities as well as the rendering of titles in more detail. Especially in 
connection with access to office and the question of education, as well as with 
the established hierarchies (together with the wide range of titles) and delega- 
tion of responsibilities, a more rational approach is indicated. On the other 
hand, remuneration seems to have basically followed traditional patterns, sim- 
ilar to what is described by Weber, though also in this respect some regular 
features seem to have been introduced. Generally speaking, attempts to ration- 
alise Neo-Assyrian officialdom were made at different points, but the pervading 
power of these endeavours seems to have been limited, also because, as a 
monarchy, the Assyrian empire, and thus its officialdom was principally defined 
by the person of the king who was perceived as being—and to a considerable 
extent, was—omnipresent in Assyria. The following examination focusses 
on officials, scholars and other employees at court but also takes into account 
the highest-ranking state officials, military functionaries and craftsmen. 


2.1 Access to office and training 


A priori one has to take into account social background and family ties as 
well as education and training as basic factors influencing access to office. 
Their effects are fundamental for determining whether and to what extent Neo- 
Assyrian officialdom was organised by rational rather than patrimonial princi- 
ples. The more personal relationships and family background defined the like- 
lihood of an appointment to an office instead of training, the more the system 
was based on non-rational decisions and cronyism. 

Despite the meagre evidence, one assumes that social background was a 
decisive factor in whether one was appointed to an office and therefore also 
whether one was admitted for training. For the magnates Mattila (2000: 129) 
has stated that affiliations are entirely absent from the sources, and only for a 
few individuals do we have any information about their family background, 
including the sukkalmahhu Sin-ahu-usur who was the brother of Sargon. One 
would generally expect that especially high offices were held by members of 
the royal family or other influential families forming part of the urban elites, 
as might be true for Bel-dan, otherwise identified as governor of Kalhu, whose 
son MiSaru-nasir refers to their old(?) family lineage from Kalhu." Family 
feuds and competing aspirations to power would then have caused fluctuations 
in the degree of contact individual families had with the king and his family 
and thus would have affected their access to offices. This holds true especially 
for the scholars, but, as Radner (2011: 359) has argued about the influence of 


77 CTN 2 201 (ll. 6-7: i-na Sar-re-e URU.ka-lah É-ni šú-ú). This could refer to the “old” 
(with Sar-re-e for Babylonian šurrů) family lineage from Kalhu, or, alternatively, to the “royal” 
lineage originating from Kalhu (Mattila 2000: 129-30, fn. 4). 
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magnates and scholars on the process of royal decision-making, high-ranking 
administrative offices in first-millennium Assyria, in contrast to the Middle 
Assyrian period, were “preferably drafted from a class of professional admin- 
istrators rather than the members of ancient noble families” and were no longer 
hereditary.’* She considers this to be a “key strategy for stabilizing the expand- 
ing state" and stresses (with reference to Deller 1999) that many (though not 
all) of these administrators were eunuchs (Sa-rési). Radner established her idea 
also on the basis of the way the magnates communicated with the king in their 
letters using a factual and impersonal tone in contrast to the scholars. We are 
left in the dark as to the detailed dynamics, but it is plausible that strategies 
changed in the early first millennium BCE and that the system in this respect 
became more rational. This might also explain why we gain so little informa- 
tion about the family background of these officials, a matter which possibly 
was less important compared to class membership and training for administra- 
tive posts. Admittedly, however, most of the information on high-ranking offi- 
cials derives from letters and other contexts which require no further details 
about the office-holders involved. Although the family origin of the magnates 
is unknown, we at least know a few magnates whose sons and brothers held 
lower-ranking offices: Asalluhi-Sumu-iddina, cohort commander of the Sa-sépé, 
was the son of the chief bailiff Asalluhi-ahhe-iddina, and Apladad-sr'a, presum- 
ably also holding a military post, was brother of the great vizier Silim-As3ür 
(Mattila 2000: 130). As to the military sphere in general, involving well-known 
charioteers such as the royal chariot driver Remanni-Adad, information about 
social background is rather meagre. A letter (SAA 1 205) of Zeru-ibni, gover- 
nor of Rasappa, to the king (Sargon) deals with two brothers belonging to the 
army (one is a chariot fighter of the palace), and the deceased father of the 
recruitment officer Summa-ilu was a military commander (SAA 16 105:14—16). 
As to palace officials, we learn of a son(?) of a palace manager who was pos- 
sibly regarded as a future candidate for his father's office. Generally speaking, 
however, we almost know nothing about the family backgrounds of court offi- 
cials such as the palace supervisor, the chamberlain and chief cook. This is 
likely due to the sources and the fact that there was usually no need to add an 
affiliation when a person was qualified by office. It is worth noting, however, 
that palace officials such as the "chief of the cooks and the herdsmen" as well 
as household overseers of royal family members and high-ranking officials 


75 Cf. Parpola 2007b: 258-9. This corresponds well with an observation made by Lauinger 
(2012: 113) regarding the loyalty treaties (adé) of Esarhaddon. Whereas the contract parties in 
the east comprised city lords (known by name), their families and their tribes (SAA 2 6), Esarhad- 
don concluded the same type of treaty with the anonymous governor of Kunulua and his officials 
according to a fragmented large-size tablet found in Tell Ta'yinat (ancient Kunulua, capital of the 
homonymic province, formerly the country Unqi or Patina). Hence, governorship was an imper- 
sonal and non-hereditary state office at that time. 
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were qualified as Sa-rési (like the aforementioned magnates). Sa-résis, qualified 
by having "successors" in office rather than being followed by sons, were first 
of all devoted to the palace, and their family ties (except for brothers) may have 
diminished after entering the service of the palace (cf. van Driel 1981: 264). 
The sources keep silent as to the families Sa-resis originated from and it is 
possible—though by no means proven—that also foreigners played a role 
here,” and that the demand for Sa-résis also constituted a chance for outsiders 
to become part of the court society. Otherwise, it is likely that palace officials 
were often chosen from among the palace community, as seems to have been 
the case with Tartimanni who bore the titles mar ekalli and rab ekalli. For 
representatives of the office tupsar ekalli (and also the royal scribe), by con- 
trast, the ancestral lineage is comparably well known,” and it is clear that they 
stemmed from the scholarly sphere whose self-conception is also based on 
long-lasting family traditions, with scholarly sons following scholarly fathers 
in positions at court or in the temple or both (judging by the title “scribe of the 
temple and the palace" in a colophon, Hunger 1968: 79-80, no. 235:7-9)."! 
The same principles were applied to the filling of priestly offices,? but also 
non-clerical positions in the temple apparently circulated among selected fam- 
ilies. Hence, as we can read in a letter from the reign of Sargon (SAA 1 75), 
suitable candidates for the administrative office of the household overseer 
(Sa-muhhi-beti) of the Aššur Temple included the former office-holder's son 
and nephew as well as a second cousin of the deputy priest.” 

In contrast to high-ranking and middle-ranking officials, family affiliations 
are more often given with low-ranking people associated with the royal house- 
hold, including gatekeepers, a son of a female palace servant, a palace servant 
as well as an employee of the royal mausoleum. Especially in the cases of the 
palace servant and the man of the royal mausoleum, this is remarkable since 
these types of employees usually seem to have been Sa-résis. The supply of and 


7? [n later periods, for which the existence of eunuchs is not debated, this seems to have been 
a common issue (see, for instance, Metin Kunt 2011: 295-6 on the Ottoman empire). Personal 
names—Sa-résis mainly bore Akkadian names—are misleading since they may have obtained 
an Assyrian name after appointment. However, note, for instance, the Sa-rési Uaianiara who 
received land and who might have been recently appointed (SAA 19 195 r. 2). 

80 This is particularly the case for the palace scribe Issar-Sumu-ére8 whose paternal ancestors 
as well as other relatives were scholars (see Luukko 2007: 229). 

3! Note therefore also the letter of the haruspex Tabni to the crown prince (Assurbanipal), 
according to which being educated by his own father (and thus stemming from a scribal family) 
was regarded as better than being a "foreigner" and having learnt from non-canonical(?) 
(ahitam?) texts (SAA 10 182 r. 11-28). 

9? Note, for instance, Belaiu, priest of Aššur, whose ancestors were also priests or scholars 
(Radner, PNA 1/II 285 s.v. Belaiu 5), and Bel-aplu-iddina, priest of Adad of Kurbail, who was 
son of Bel-ruba-ilani, likewise priest of Kurbail (Fuchs, PNA 1/II 286 s.v. Bel-aplu-iddina 2). 

83 This is even more remarkable since a similar official, namely a $a-pan-bét-ili, was a Xa-resi 
(SAA 14 62 r. 5”) which, to the contrary, does not imply a deeply-rooted family background. 
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demand for palace personnel, especially the domestic personnel, must generally 
have been determined by its division into Xa-resi and Xa-ziqni classes. Perhaps 
it is not coincidence that we mostly lack affiliations for those who prepared 
and served foods and drinks since they were recruited from among the class 
of Sa-rési. Another possible explanation is that their geographical or cultural 
origin was decisive for their employment, judging by the fact that especially 
those who prepared foodstuffs in the palace kitchen were occasionally qualified 
according to their ethnic background and thus presumably their style of cook- 
ing. Otherwise, affiliations are comparatively often given with craftsmen (e.g. 
carpenters, smiths and bow-makers) and labourers (e.g. farmers and fowlers). 
We often do not know whether the fathers had the same function or profession 
as their sons, but it was most likely common for sons to be engaged in the same 
business and the same environment as their fathers.** Especially in the case of 
craftsmen, who were organised in guild-like structures, family ties seem to have 
been a central, though not a sole, characteristic (Radner 1999a: 31—3). While 
family trees of the goldsmiths could be reconstructed by Radner (1999a: 14—9), 
we also know of a bird-fattener (Nabü-eriba) whose father (Urdu-Issar) was 
also a bird-fattener. It is to be assumed that the craftsmen and labourers basi- 
cally reproduced themselves but their numbers were from time to time boosted 
by the incorporation and settlement of deportees and captives. 

The scholars and scribes in particular had to undergo intensive education 
and training. Their expertise counted for the king, and thus their exact skills 
were emphasised to the king, either by themselves (SAA 10 182 r. 29-31) or 
by others (SAA 10 160). In the house of the exorcist excavated at Assur, which 
contained a large library, also tablets with writing exercises were found (Maul 
2010: 199), and it seems that the next generation of the exorcist's family was 
taught by the father’s generation (Maul 2010: 206-7). But we do not have 
detailed knowledge about how the education of apprentice scholars was organ- 
ised. The Old Babylonian period is known for its well-established education 
system and its tablet houses (é-dub-ba-a, bét tuppi), but the Neo-Assyrian era 
does not provide such an in-depth insight. However, the bet tuppi is mentioned 
as a place central to the god Nabi in hymns and prayers (SAA 3 6:10; 12:8; 
14:16) and from a letter lacking a heading we learn that the boys (qallu) in 
Kalhu cannot go to “school” (to the “tablet house”) without funerary offerings 
(SAA 16 52). The bet tuppi is also mentioned in a private letter of Nabü-Sulmu- 
ere$ to his mother Baia (KAV 215). There is also Etel-pi-Marduk, scribe of 
the bet tuppati, mentioned in the colophon of a ritual description from Kalhu 
(SAA 20 55 r. 21^), and the scribes from Kilizi inform the king (Esarhaddon) 


84 For the transmission of offices and professions within Neo-Assyrian families see also Baker 
2014b. 

85 Also, the Neo-Babylonian education system is comparatively well understood (Gesche 
2001). 
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that because they are committed to i/ku-duty and corvée work they cannot 
teach the pupils (didabii) the scribal craft (tupsarrütu). From the terminology 
involving expressions for apprentices (Samallii sehru [junior apprentice”], 
samallii agasgu [novice apprentice”]) and for experts (ummánu) it is clear 
that the education of scholars and scribes was a well-defined undertaking in 
Neo-Assyrian times.96 Also among craftsmen one distinguished between skilled 
craftsmen (ummánu) and those still in training (talmidu), as we learn from a 
letter about master builders and their apprentices (SAA 5 56) as well as in a 
tablet of the Harran Census listing ironsmiths (SAA 11 220 r. ii 3). For schol- 
ars and craftsmen education was indispensable, whereas the requirements in 
this respect are less clear for the officials engaged in state and palace adminis- 
tration. We do not learn from the sources whether they underwent a similar 
process of education and training before their appointment. Advanced training 
was, however, assumed for the magnates by Radner (2011: 359), who defined 
them as "professional administrators" who not only received basic instructions 
as a guide to carrying out their official duties (contra Grayson 1991e: 202). 
Although administrative officials were equipped with their own scribes, they 
seem to have been capable of basic reading and writing (Parpola 1997b on 
SAA 15 17), which might have been also advisable in order to have some 
control over the scribes' activities. The processes of training and education for 
palace officials presumably were similar to those of the magnates, especially 
in considering the possibility that palace officials were promoted to state offi- 
cials (see below). Judging by such men as the rab ekalli Tartimanni, however, 
potential candidates for palace offices may have become familiar with the 
requirements of palace offices through their engagement in the palace prior to 
their appointment. In general, I assume that such a scenario was the most com- 
mon one in order to introduce a future office-holder into his professional envi- 
ronment. There is no definite answer as to their literacy, but in general also 
palace officials might have had basic skills in reading and writing; advanced 
knowledge is at least certain for the palace scribe and the other scribes working 
in the palace. Literacy was not a central issue for the common palace personnel, 
especially the domestic staff. Since they prepared meals for the royal family 
and their guests, they likely had special skills and were acquainted with foreign 
techniques in cooking, baking and so on, so that the consumers obtained the 
most delicious and digestible food. Again, we do not know how training took 
place, but it is likely that this happened on the job or that trained domestic 
personnel were taken as booty from conquered areas. 


86 See Robson 2011: 564-5; for illustrative examples see the career steps of the palace scribe 
Issar-Sumu-ére3 (Luukko 2007: 254 [Appendix AJ) and the careers of the members of the 
exorcist's family in Assur (Maul 2010: 208-10). Cf. Lóhnert 2007: 278-9 (focussing on priests 
but also taking into account scholars in general). 
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2.2 Process of appointment 


In his brief examination of the terminology of appointments according to the 
Neo-Assyrian sources, Postgate (2007: 4-5) refers to the verb pagadu (“to 
entrust, appoint”), its derivative piqittu (“appointment”) as well as the com- 
pound bel piqitti, for an unspecified appointee, which is usually used in ad hoc 
situations (and is therefore found almost exclusively in letters). The abstracts 
piqittütu and bèl piqittitu denote the “office” (cf. HAD 83). This terminology 
(together with the verb sakanu) is also used in the standard forms of the 
appointment queries to the sun-god from the reigns of Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal (672—657) which are the most illustrative documents we have regarding 
appointment policy in Neo-Assyrian times. Judging by these queries, final 
decisions as to whether a candidate for the crown-princehood (SAA 4 149), 
the king's and the king's mother's (Naqra) entourage (ina pani Sazuzzu) 
(SAA 4 151, 152, 154), the office of rab sa-resi (SAA 4 299), temple offices 
(SAA 4 150: Satammu, 306—8: priests, 310: gépu of bet [...]), and provincial 
offices in Babylonia (SAA 4 300—302) was suitable were made in accordance 
with the judgement of Samai, as figured out by diviners (bàríá).*" Basically two 
questions emerge from these queries: first, was this strategy only introduced in 
the reign of Esarhaddon, at a time for which we generally observe a close 
relationship between the king and his scholars? Second, does the range of 
offices attested in these queries give a representative impression of what kind 
of offices were staffed according to Samas’s decisions, or was this policy also 
applied to other types of officials and functions (including all the state and 
palace officials)? First, although the standard form as such was probably only 
created in the reign of Esarhaddon, the custom of querying the gods is known 
from the Old Babylonian period on,?" and it is therefore to be assumed that the 
appointment of officials depended on divine will already before the 7^ century 
in Assyria. Second, since a central purpose of these appointment queries was 
to assure the loyalty of future office-holders,” state and palace officials may 
have commonly been only appointed if Šamaš gave a positive answer. How- 
ever, the types of offices treated in the preserved queries required extremely 
trustworthy and loyal officials or clerics; thus, this selection might be repre- 
sentative of the actual situation. Esarhaddon states in his inscription that he had 
an extispicy performed as to in which workshop (bet mumme) and by which 


87 Note also the Babylonian oracle questions (tamitu) about the appointment of a priest and 
the appointment of a Sa-rési in the service of a private person in Lambert 2007: 52-3 and 106-9, 
nos. 3a and 18. 

88 Starr 1990: XIV. See Lambert's book on Babylonian oracle questions; note especially text 
no. 1 dealing with the question of whether Hammurabi should go on campaign towards Kasalluhhu 
and with other matters of later kings of the Old Babylonian dynasty (Lambert 2007: 21—41). 

8° E.g. note the passage SAA 4 154:5-10. 
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group of specialist craftsmen (ummdnu) the restoration of divine statues of 
Esagil was to be carried out (RINAP 4 48 r. 73—74). Clearly, this was a special 
case and in general we do not have to suspect that craftsmen were only 
appointed after such procedures. Loyalty to the royal house was not only prom- 
inently referred to in the appointment queries but was also the central issue of 
the treaties (adé) of Esarhaddon that were concluded with city lords and their 
tribes from the east (to guard the crown prince) (SAA 2 6) and provinces in the 
west (Kunulua, Tell Ta'yinat).? Considering a few statements of officials 
according to which they concluded the treaty (SAA 18 162: Babylonian official 
Kabtia, cf. SAA 10 6 and 7: scribes and scholars) or kept the treaty (SAA 13 
45:6-8”), it is likely that a loyalty oath was an integral part of each royal 
appointment to a permanent office (particularly in the 7 century when the 
kings seem to have put more effort in securing the royal house). 

There is a short note, drawn up on the reverse of an administrative document 
(RA 17 194), about the appointments of [...]eme as palace supervisor ([ana] 
Sa-pan-ekalliiti) and Ahi-milki as chief cook (ana rab nuhatimmüti). In this 
document abstract terms are used to describe the actual office to be filled or 
just recently filled. Also in other instances we come across abstract terms 
marked with the ending -ūtu which describe distinct offices including military 
posts such as cohort commander and third-man, municipal posts like the mayor 
and others such as scribe and farmhand.?! Some of these references occur in 
association with appointments expressed with the phrase ana OFFICE-iitu 
paqàdu, as is the case, for instance, with Issar-na'di who should not be 
appointed as mayor, according to authorities of Assur in a letter to the king.” 
Another letter, dealing with an appointment to the office of tupsar béti, uses the 
expression OFFICE-iitu nadànu, thus “to give office” (SAA 10 116 r. 8-9), 
and the appointment of a mayor in Assur is phrased ana OFFICE-ütu usabu, 
“to appoint to office” (SAA 16 95:6-7). Apart from the divine judgement, it 
was the king who actually determined and executed appointments (despite the 
claim of Assurbanipal to have participated in Esarhaddon's decisions as crown 
prince, see RINAP 5/2 73 i 26-29”). This was not only the case with posts 
from which the king benefitted directly (e.g. SAA 1 205 r. 3-8: palace chari- 
oteers), but the king, for instance, also appointed a scribe to the house of the 
palace supervisor (SAA 16 97 r. 11-13) and removed kitchen personnel from 


°° See the edition of Lauinger 2012. Note also the central concern with the loyalty of the king's 
subjects in the queries to Šamaš about whether there will be rebellions against the king Esarhaddon 
and the crown prince Assurbanipal (SAA 4 139, 142). 

?! For a collection of these abstract terms for professions and offices see Baker and Groß 
2015: 74—6 (Table 1). 

2 SAA 16 97 r. 11-13: Sum-ma a-na LU.ha-za-na-ti i-pa-gi-du-ni-Si LU.ARAD.MES-ka 
US (the edition translates: “If he is appointed to the mayorship, your servants will die.”). 

?3 RINAP 5/2 is not yet published, but see http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/rinap/corpus/. 
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the household of the commander-in-chief (CTN 2 199).?^ The unauthorised 
appointment (and unauthorised dismissal) of individuals with any kind of 
impact on royal interests and state concerns by officials and scholars was 
inadmissible.” But it was possible, and might have been even common, to 
suggest suitable candidates to the king Hp Appointments upon the order of the 
king and ad hoc appointments for specific missions, which were also expressed 
with the term pagadu, were permitted (e.g. SAA 10 222 r. 8-9; 19 22:10-4). 
Otherwise, the system would not have worked properly and would have lacked 
the basic dynamics of delegation, a policy which played a central role in the 
Neo-Assyrian system.”' 

The royal act of appointment included the equipping of the chosen individu- 
als with insignia, of specific or general type, and possibly also with a new 
name, appropriate to their office and henceforth to their particular loyalty 
towards the king. The Middle Assyrian description of a coronation ceremony 
may give us an idea about such acts when high-ranking state officials laid down 
their insignia before the new king and waited for royal confirmation of the 
position (and thereby the return of their insignia) they apparently held during 
the reign of the predecessor (SAA 20 7 r. iii 1-14). The handing over and 
subsequent regaining of their insignia resembles an initiation rite. Especially at 
the succession to the throne of a new king, this must have been an important 
symbolic act, but the receipt of distinctive insignia was presumably central to 
every appointment to office. According to the coronation text the great vizier 
and the deputy vizier were equipped with sceptres (hattu), the commander-in- 
chief with a purse(?) (kisu) and the chief musician with a harp (sammii), and 
thus these items were aligned with the type of office. There is only little infor- 
mation about such distinct insignia bestowed on officials in Neo-Assyrian 
times, but according to the broken decree about Nergal-apil-kümü'a's appoint- 
ment he obtained a dagger (patru) and a golden ring (semérii) as his insignia 
(SAA 12 83:22”). The stylus “of vine (wood)”, along with which the palace 
scribe (Nabü-tuklatü'a) is mentioned in an administrative record (ND 5421:5), 
might have had a similar background. Also, inscribed mace heads, such as that 
of Tab-sil-ESarra, treasurer of Assur (Caubet 2001: 88, Fig. 8), marked their 
bearer as a high-ranking official. Specific clothing and accessories served as 


?* Note therefore also the phrasing ina pani PN paqádu, i.e. “to appoint into the service of 
PN" (according to SAA 10 175:8-9). 

?5 E.g. SAA 13 134: among other misdeeds the priest Pülu had appointed officials (bel piqitti) 
of his own choosing in the temple (ll. 16-177). For a possible unauthorised dismissal see SAA 1 
235:4-11. 

% Note therefore the “bearded men” listed as possible replacements for Rémitu, scholar of 
the crown prince, in a letter of the scholar Marduk-Sakin-$umi (SAA 10 257 r. 2-16) and the 
charioteers proposed to Sargon by the governor of Rasappa (SAA 1 205). 

% See also Postgate 2007: 6-9 (including a brief discussion about the concept of authority 
expressed with the verb Saldtu). 
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visible signs of status and rank; thus, when Milki-nürt, presumably identical 
with the homonymous Sa-rési of the queen, is told by the crown prince Assur- 
banipal to remove the belt (sagu) from his waist (SAA 16 20), this seems to be 
an act of degradation and perhaps even dismissal from office. While the kubsu- 
headgear was a well-known item of insignia for shaved clerics (Lóhnert 2007: 
281—3), the haruspex Tabni complains in a letter to the crown prince Assurba- 
nipal that the crown prince has dressed another [haruspex] in purple and thus 
favours another haruspex as his consultant (SAA 10 182 r. 4—6). As to clothing 
as a mark of status", Postgate (1994: 237) referred to the “robed” (labbasiite) 
officials, as are attested in the wine lists (musicians, chariots drivers) as well 
as in two administrative lists from Nineveh where it is also applied to military 
functionaries (SAA 11 29 r. 5, cohort commander; 122:1, 5, r. 3). Precious 
items such as jewellery and fine clothes are not only to be regarded as insignia 
but accounted also for a considerable part of the remuneration of officials, not 
just handed over at the time of their appointment but bestowed to them during 
their tenure (see section 2.4 Remuneration). Also, principal equipment needed 
in order to fulfil official tasks, including bureaux and assistants, mules and 
vehicles for transport, and seals, were presumably handed over or assigned to 
the new office-holder on his appointment. 

The custom of renaming men in the context of their appointment is observed 
already for the third millennium.?? For the Neo-Assyrian period such a phe- 
nomenon is specifically proven by the throne names of kings, occasionally 
differing from the personal names they bore during their princehood and crown- 
princehood.?? The identification of officials bearing names, they only received 
on their appointment is comparatively difficult since we cannot trace their 
former names we only encounter one name (and its abbreviated variants), a 
circumstance that is due to the fact that we can hardly follow up entire life 
stories and that the individuals in question only appear on the scene after their 
appointment. The attempt to address this matter, traversing all periods, via 
analysis of the literal meanings of the names, is only partly successful since 
elements such as /Sarru/ are too common to identify them as “official names”.100 
On the other hand, the high share of programmatic names in the Neo-Assyrian 
sources, however, is owed to the fact that we mainly deal with the remnants 
of palace archives and therefore in most cases with individuals in one way or 


°8 Radner (2005a: 31) mentions a particularly illustrative example: The cupbearer La-mahar 
(“Ohnegleichen”) is attested from the third regnal year of Sü-Suen on as Sü-Suen-là-mahàr 
(*Sü-Suen ist ohnegleichen”). 

°° Shalmaneser V was known as Ulülaiu before his succession to the Assyrian throne (Radner 
2003—4), whereas the throne name of Esarhaddon (Aššūr-ahu-iddina) actually is Aššūr-etel-ilāni- 
mukīn-apli (Radner, PNA 1/I 184). 

100 Note the examination of Baker (2002a: 4-6) regarding personal names of ša-rēšis which 
are by no means necessarily characterised by the element /Sarru/. 
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the other associated with the upper level of society and the royal sphere. 
Assumptions have been made as to specific names that may have been con- 
ferred on the occasion of appointment. Deller and Millard (1993: 227), for 
instance, assumed that Nergal-apil-kümü'a, palace manager and city overseer 
of Kalhu, only got his name (meaning “Nergal stands up for me") on his 
appointment since the name is unique. This might have been the case, but a 
definite answer can be given neither in the case of Nergal-apil-kümü'a nor in 
the case of other officials.!°! However, since the custom is known for other 
periods, and since it is clear that it was applied to the royal family, the award- 
ing of official names in Neo-Assyrian times seems likely, but it was not an 
indispensable component of appointments.!?? Given that officials, and specifi- 
cally Sa-résis, from outside were appointed to offices, the awarding of a new 
name might have been a common issue, whereas the offspring of scribal fami- 
lies were given personal names appropriate to the scholarly sphere.!?? 


2.3 Tenure and career steps 


In the Neo-Assyrian empire the tenure of office was not subject to a fixed 
schedule but depended on royal decisions. For the state officials in the Neo- 
Assyrian empire Mattila (2000: 135—6) could reconstruct tenures of up to almost 
50 years and an average tenure of c. 25 years, noting that the actual average 
tenure might have been lower than that. This seems to be particularly true for 
the 7* century for which she could generally observe shorter tenures compared 
with the 8! century (which, however, might be due to the uneven distribution 
of sources). Judging by selected palace officials, their tenures might have been 
comparable to those of the high-ranking officials, though evidence is rare. One 
of the most illuminating examples is Nabü-tuklatü'a who is attested as palace 
scribe of the North-West Palace in Kalhu for 36 years (800—765) and thus was 
active as palace scribe in the reigns of Adad-nerari III, Shalmaneser IV and 
A&&ür-dan III. As for comparison, the palace manager Ubru-Nabü was active 
for 23 years (656—634*) according to Parpola's reconstructed schedule of post- 
canonical eponyms. However, also in the 7!h century individuals held the same 
office in three different reigns: the royal Sa-rési Nabü-Sezibanni was overseer 
of the royal tombs in Assur for at least 26 years in the reigns of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal (683—658). Otherwise, we can especially trace 


101 The case of Nergal-apil-kümü'a is not particularly useful to shed light on this issue, since 
personal names from the early Neo-Assyrian period are underrepresented in general. 

102 Cf. Radner (2005a: 31) on name-giving practices in general; she concluded that since also 
wives, priests and slaves were renamed, such a custom is also plausible for palace officials. This 
also indicates that the renaming of individuals was not necessarily regarded as an extraordinary 
procedure. 

103 Cf. Stamm (1939: 315) suggesting this for families of officials. 
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individual gatekeepers over some years thanks to their frequent occurrence 
as witnesses in legal records; for example, the palace gatekeeper A3Sür-le'ani 
(698—683) and the gatekeeper NuhSaia (684—679/4). Higher-ranking officials, 
as suggested for the chief gatekeepers (Radner 2010b: 273), might have lost 
their offices (or even their lives) after Sennacherib's murder and Esarhaddon's 
troubled succession to the throne. Such decisive points in the history of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire certainly influenced the tenure and career patterns (and 
possibly even the lifespan) of individual officeholders, but it is clearly indicated 
by the sources that successions to the throne as such did not routinely entail 
dismissal from offices (which also corresponds to what we can read in the 
Middle Assyrian coronation ritual). Especially when the accession to the throne 
was not affected by traumatic events (as in the case of Sennacherib) or internal 
riots or usurpation, it was presumably regarded as an advantage to take over 
office-holders from the predecessor since they ensured that the daily business 
continued as usual and was not interrupted. Such continuities maintained inter- 
nal stability and thus prevented the empire from being regarded as vulnerable 
from outside. The habit of keeping the traditional officeholders is also observ- 
able for scholars and military functionaries active in the court in Nineveh in the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. Among the scholars for whom Parpola 
(1983a: 467—71) could establish detailed career patterns, there is, for instance, 
Nabò-ahhe-iddina who was active as astrologer in the reigns of Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal (674—666); an early career stage as a common scribe may, if the 
identification is correct, even be traced in a legal record dating to the year 
698.1% Similarly, Rémanni-Adad is attested as royal chariot driver in the late 
reign of Esarhaddon and the reign of Assurbanipal (Fales, PNA 3/I 1038-41 s.v. 
Remanni-Adad 4), and there are several other military officials who can be 
traced in both reigns. However, even with smooth accessions to the throne, the 
new king is to be suspected of having effected at least some changes in accord- 
ance with his personal interests and opinions. 

The career of an official is determined by promotions as well as by transfers 
into and dismissals from office. Promotions in office are expressed with the 
verb elit in the S-stem (sali), while sackings are referred to with peti in the 
D-stem (puttii) and are mainly attested in the royal correspondence. Perhaps 
the best known case of a promotion derives from a letter of Bél-iqiSa to the 
king (Esarhaddon), who denigrates three military functionaries whom the king 
has promoted, namely Tabalaiu (promoted to cohort commander), Nabü-sagibi 
(promoted to permanent [kayyamanu] “third man (on chariot)”), and Atamar- 


104 See Parpola 1983a: 469, though note Radner (PNA 2/II 794-6 s.v. Nabi-ahhé-eriba 4 
and 6) who keeps the two men separate. 
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Marduk (promoted to royal agent, Sa-qurbiiti).!" In view of the designation 
Sa-qurbiti and the qualification kayyamanu, this promotion seems to primarily 
involve a bestowal of honorary titles and promotion in status, as is commonly 
attested among military functionaries (Mattila 2002: XIII-XV). Professional 
advancement (along with status enhancement) is attested for scholars (e.g. 
Issar-Sumu-eres, Luukko 2007: 254, party reconstructed), also some magnates 
are known to have held lower-ranking offices (including the office of rab miigi) 
prior to their appointment to highest state office (Mattila 2000: 134—5). Regard- 
ing palace officials and their opportunities for advancement, it is possible that 
the palace scribe was promoted to chief scribe later in his career (Luukko 2007: 
229), and that officials such as the palace supervisor and the palace manager 
had opportunities to become provincial governors (see Part II, sections 1.1.2 
Appointment and career and 1.2.2 Appointment and career). The rab-x officials 
presiding over professional groups may have usually been recruited from 
among the collectives they represented. This seems especially true for rab-x as 
well as rab kisri Sa x (supervising x effectively).!° It is less clear but seems 
likely for those rab-x who only seem to have been the formal heads of x (e.g. 
chief cook, rab Sa-rési). Similarly, one suspects that deputies (Saniu) were 
chosen as successors of their masters (Grayson 1991e: 202). Though no clearly 
defined career path was scheduled for officials, the concept of a career ladder 
apparently basically existed. This also involved the appointment as eponym 
which was originally reserved for state officials, but also palace officials 
enjoyed that honour in the 7"-century (Mattila 2009). This appointment 
involved cultic obligations (Millard 1994: 9), but it was also meant as a great 
honour. As to transfers of officials, there is a sequence of events described in 
a broken royal(?) letter concerning Bel-nüri (SAA 1 12): this untrustworthy 
man, initially appointed as major-domo and dismissed from this post, was 
transferred to the provincial capitals Arrapha and Lubda (about 40 km south of 
Arrapha) subsequently but continued to put people to the sword. The transfers 
were meant as punitive measures and had the purpose of moving an unpleasant 
official further and further away to less important places. Also, Sép-A&ür 
was transferred from the post of governor of Dur-Sarrukin to provincial gov- 
ernor of Simirra, according to a letter of his successor in Dur-Sarrukin to the 
king IP Possibly, this transfer reflects a conscious demotion by the king since 


105 For further references to kayyamanu as a qualification for “third men” see Postgate (2007: 
21). So far, no other post is qualified with this term. 

106 The weaver Nabüti (SAA 6 90 r. 11, 683), for instance, is qualified as cohort commander 
of the weavers (SAA 6 91 r. 3^, 681) two years later. 

107 Apparently Bēl-nūrī was not regarded as dangerous for the state apparatus; otherwise, one 
would expect him to have been settled closer to the centre, so that the central administration could 
keep an eye on him. 

108 SAA 1 124. Note also Sil-Issar, attested as palace manager of the New Palace in 779, 
who possibly was governor of Arbail and eponym for the year 787 (see Part II, section 1.1.2 
Appointment and career). Likewise it was suggested that Il-iada', governor of Der, later became 
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the governorship of Dur-Sarrukin was presumably regarded more highly. On 
the other hand, such transfers of high-ranking officials might have taken place 
preventatively, as a means of control and against misappropriation of power, 
a tactic which was employed in the Mughal empire where changes in office 
were scheduled after three or at the most four years (Blake 1979: 90). Though 
occasional removals from office and transfers to other, lower-ranking offices 
may have happened in order to preserve the given balance of power in the 
Neo-Assyrian empire, such measures were not exercised on a regular basis. 
Apart from tactical considerations, also ill health and age were reasons for 
dismissal or transfer in post, and thus a demotion did not necessarily mean that 
one had fallen into disgrace.'”? Natural death, as we can read in a letter dealing 
with the possible candidates to succeed the deceased household overseer of the 
Aššur Temple (SAA 1 75), was possibly one of the most frequent occasions 
for the appointment of a new man. According to the Babylonian chronicles 
Esarhaddon put his magnates (rabiitu) to the sword in his eleventh year (670), 
which apparently was an answer to a conspiracy instigated by a certain Sasi 
from Harran (Radner 2003c). Since we otherwise do not find evidence for the 
killing of office-holders by order of the king, such measures were presumably 
taken only in very extreme situations. Also the case of Bel-nürt suggests that 
the killing of individuals was not the usual way of handling unpleasant officials 
in times of internal peace. The simple dismissal from post along with the con- 
fiscation of the accompanying properties and assets might have been punish- 
ment enough for former office-holders who had fallen into disgrace. 
Nergal-apil-kümü'a, who was active in the reign of Aššurnasirpal IL, is 
designated “palace manager, city overseer of Kalhu and governor of /rmeriti" 
on his stele. Also other high-ranking officials active in the 9 and 8" centuries 
cultivated an increased self-expression and held wide-ranging responsibilities 
contemporaneously. For instance, the commander-in-chief Belu-lü-balat 
describes himself also as great herald, Satammu of the temples, commander of 
the vast troops and governor of the cities Harran, Huzirina, the lands Qipanu 
and Azalla and other places in the region surrounding Harran.!!? It seems that 
they had gained strength to such an extent that the balance of power threatened 
to tip over.!!! The fact that such men are not common in the reigns of the 
Sargonids may be owed to an altered policy towards high-ranking officials 


governor of Dur-Sarrukku in the reign of Sargon (Jursa, PNA 2/I 515-6 s.v. Il-iada’ 1). This is, 
however, not confirmed by Postgate and Mattila (2004) in their detailed study on the political 
circumstances in this area under Sargon, which examined the life of Il-iada' (Postgate and Mattila 
2004: 237-9, 247-8, 253-4). 

109 Note the case of the rab ša-rēši Sa-Nabü-xà (Mattila 2000: 136). 

110 RIMA 3 A.0.102.2002. The toponyms listed, however, pretend a large territory but actually 
cover an area later known as the province of Harran, which resulted from its separation from 
the province of the commander-in-chief (Radner 2006a: 54—5, 59, Karte 3). 

111 Cf. inter alia Grayson 1993; Fuchs 2009a. For a different interpretation of this phenom- 
enon see Blocher 2001 (in particular his discussion on pp. 305-10). 
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intended to restrict their power, perhaps also supported by the introduction of 
additional control mechanisms employing agents (Xa-qurbüti). On the other 
hand, a development towards greater specialisation seems to have taken place 
in the course of c. 300 years. Perhaps because of these processes we hardly 
find good evidence for people holding two or more offices at the same time. A 
possible exception includes the treasurer and chief fuller(?) Assür-gimillu-tere, 
though his case is strongly debated (see Part II, section 17.2 Fulling, bleaching 
and dyeing). Although there might have existed others holding more than one 
functional post, this was not a common habit (presumably also for practical 
reasons) and was also not desired. 


2.4 Remuneration 


The remuneration of officials in the Neo-Assyrian empire was carried out 
in two ways: the provision of land and other properties, and the allocation of 
precious goods such as precious metal and clothing. Furthermore, the participa- 
tion in royal banquets and the consumption of leftovers of the king's table are 
to be identified as a reward for office-holders. 

The granting of tax-exempt land to high-ranking officials is attested in royal 
grants and decrees dating to the reign of Adad-nérari III at least down to 
Tiglath-pileser III. The beneficiaries are usually referred to as Sa-rés-Sarri and 
include provincial govemors.!!? Royal grants to officials from after the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser III mainly come from the time of Assurbanipal and his suc- 
cessor Aššur-etel-ilani. But in contrast to the earlier examples, Assurbanipal’s 
decrees guarantee the tax exemption of land already owned by his beneficiaries 
(including the rab sa-rési, the fodder master and the chamberlain, SAA 12 
25-27, 30) and are thus not land grants as such. The same is presumably true 
for the decrees of A&&ür-etel-ilani who endowed cohort commanders (SAA 12 
35, 36). The formulaic decrees of Assurbanipal on tax exemption contain a 
passage according to which the beneficiary additionally enjoyed the privilege 
of permanent access to ma 'uttu(-land) which seems to primarily denote royal 
sustenance land, on occasion bestowed to chosen subjects of the king (see 
Part II, section 13.2 The rab ma'utti (“manager of the sustenance (fields) ")). 
In contrast to the other granted land, this was not necessarily tax-exempt but 
may nevertheless have been regarded as a special reward provided by the 
crown. The royal custom of dedicating land is also reflected in some letters, as, 
for instance, in a letter of Mannu-k1-ASSir-lé’i, governor(?) of Guzana, to the 
king (Sargon) in which the author confirms that he has given 80 hectares of 


112 Kataja and Whiting 1995: XXII-XXIV, Table I, note especially SAA 12 6-8 and 14. 
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land to Bèl-nuri, governor of Damascus, according to the king's order? 
Mannu-ki-As&ür-le'i goes on to state the total amount of land Bel-nüri is now 
holding in his province, namely 580 hectares, and it seems that he is somewhat 
annoyed about the fact that more and more land of his province is being pro- 
vided for others (referred to as Sa-rési) and nothing is left for him (according 
to the broken section r. 10-19).!!“ This is fairly understandable considering the 
fact that he still had to meet the tax quota imposed by the central administra- 
tion, notwithstanding the reduced amount of taxable land within his jurisdic- 
tion. The distribution of provincial (i.e. state-owned) land to various different 
officials goes along with the practise of officials holding land scattered all over 
the empire and was also a strategy that aimed to restrict the power of provincial 
authorities and counteract territorial ambitions.!? These measures were not 
unfounded, in view of the ways in which provincial governors expanded their 
territories in the 9!" and 8!" centuries (see above) and defended them at a later 
time, as is clear from letters according to which estates standing at the disposal 
of scholars were misappropriated by the authorities of the provinces in which 
their lands were situated (SAA 10 173: chief diviner Marduk-Sumu-usur, 
SAA 10 58: astrologer Balasi). In the case of Marduk-Sumu-usur, the property 
comprised ten emaru of cultivated land that he has received from Esarhaddon 
fourteen years ago. The fact that the land is qualified as "cultivated" indicates 
that land was provided but also agricultural labourers for the actual cultivation, 
which corresponds to the complaint of the exorcist Urdu-Gula that he has 
“no farmer, no farm equipment, no farm” (SAA 10 294 r. 25-26). Granted 
land seems to have usually been tax-exempt, as indicated by the decrees as 
well as by a letter of Sarru-émuranni, deputy governor of Isana, to the king 
(Tiglath-pileser III) who distinguishes between tax-exempt fields dedicated 
by the king and taxable fields which were bought (SAA 19 39). While all 
these lands presumably reverted to the state after the death of the beneficiary 
and were in principle not hereditary, this had a different outcome in practice. 
A Babylonian letter may give us an insight into the actual procedure in the 
case of death of the beneficiary and may lead to a better understanding of the 
entire dynamics: the Babylonian Amél-Nabi, reporting on his harvest (barley, 
straw, garlic) which had been burnt by a certain Mannu-ki-Arbail, describes 


!5 SAA 1 233. Similarly, land of Bél-tarsi-ilumma, governor of Kalhu, was dedicated to the 


royal Sa-rési [Nabü-d]ür-belija by Adad-nerari III (SAA 12 6). 

114 Royal dedications of land were not welcomed in other cases too (see e.g. SAA 19 47). 

!5 Mattila 2000: 141; cf. Radner 2000a: 243; note also the article about the appropriation of 
land by officials of Galil 2009. Also military functionaries bought large estates scattered all over 
the empire in the 7" century (see inter alia Fales 1987c: 106, about chariot driver Rèmanni-Adad; 
Postgate 1989: 150 and Mattila 2002: XVI-XIX). This indicates that the purchase of land scat- 
tered over vast territories also had advantages for the beneficiary or owner himself (for instance, 
different weather conditions eliminate the risk of losing the entire harvest), and, on the other hand, 
that certain areas of land were not available for purchase. 
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the previously cultivated field as paternal land which the king had given back 
to him with the guarantee of tax exemption (SAA 17 48). The land originally 
reverted to the state and was subsequently bestowed on the son of the deceased 
man. Likewise, I assume that the successor in office was bestowed with the 
land of his predecessor. The successor in office might have been the actual 
son of the former office-holder, but especially in view of the widespread 
existence of sa-rési-officials (also in high offices) we should perhaps in many 
cases expect “neutral” successors, as expressed in a prophecy for the crown 
prince Assurbanipal (SAA 9 7:4, see Part II, secion 8.1.10 Sa-rési as a des- 
ignation for eunuchs). 

Not only was land taken over by the successor in office, but also dwellings: 
Kisir-A&Xür, governor of Dur-Sarrukin, took up residence in the house of his 
predecessor Sép-A&&ür who, for his part, became governor of Simirra (SAA 1 
124 r. 6-9). Since Kisir-ASSir had to argue this act before the king, though, 
this course of action was not unchallenged. When Bél-ana-marruqi, palace 
manager of the Inner City, sold his inherited house to a tailor of the Assur 
Temple, it was noted in the penalty clause that neither the palace manager nor 
a future palace manager should claim the house (SAAB 9 75 r. 1—5). This 
implies that it was generally accepted that the successor in office was given the 
properties of his predecessor (but it also shows that this could be circumvented 
and that a distinction was made between private property and property held ex 
officio). In a 7-century schedule of properties assigned to officials and palace 
personnel (SAA 11 221), it is indicated that land and houses were bestowed to 
successors in office and to others. Apart from the assignment of an estate of 
the chariot-driver Zabdanu to his son Sa'ila (SAA 11 221 r. 11-12”), we also 
gather from this document that the house of the rab Sa-rési Issaran-musallim 
was assigned to the gatekeeper Summa-ta8ézib (SAA 11 221:8—9). Also, the 
inspection of the house of the chief scribe by order of the king (SAA 16 89) 
indicates that this dwelling was provided by the central administration. Simi- 
larly, the diviner Nasiru had been promised a house by the king, but had not 
yet received it (SAA 10 180). It seems that houses were provided by the central 
administration, and so were domestic personnel (like the agricultural labourers 
handed over together with the land). According to a letter to the governor of 
Kalhu a cook, a confectioner and a baker, all skilled workers (kitkittii) of the 
commander-in-chief, were to be re-assigned to another official (CTN 2 199), 
and from another letter to the king (Sargon) we learn that the sa-résis of the 
household of ASSir-ila’1, comprising a cupbearer, a cook and a confectioner, 
were sent to the king (SAA 1 184). In this respect it is also worth mentioning 
the statement in an inscription of Esarhaddon according to which human booty 
including farmers, shepherds and gardeners from Subria was inter alia distrib- 
uted to the Aššur Temple and to his palaces as well as to his magnates (rabiitu) 
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and his palace entourage (libit ekalli).!! Whether properties (either fields or 
houses) provided by the central administration were regularly equipped with 
personnel remains unclear, but it seems plausible. 

From among all these examples of allocated land and houses, which in 
almost every case stood at the disposal of specific individuals, few indicate 
the transfer of properties from an office-holder to his immediate successor 
(SAA 1 134, SAAB 9 75) and therefore are evocative of prebendary lands in 
the classical sense. On the basis of a number of references to land qualified 
only by an official title (not by a personal name), Postgate (1989: 147) has 
stressed the existence of “houses” (estates) within provinces that were assigned 
to high offices and not to the actual office-holder and therefore denote “preb- 
endary land".! As noted above in view of similar types of land assigned to 
individual officials, this was presumably aimed at counteracting the accumula- 
tion of land in one spot and thus of power by the provincial governors. These 
measures were not appreciated by the latter because this also meant that the 
area from which agricultural taxes could be extracted diminished, assuming that 
the levy of taxes from the “houses” was administered by the holders of these 
“houses”. In contrast to (some of the) dedicated estates discussed above, these 
"houses" were not necessarily tax-exempt and thus (apart from the mainte- 
nance of the agricultural labourers) were not exclusively meant for the land- 
holder's benefit (Postgate 1989: 147). Apart from a balanced distribution of 
power, the intention behind the establishment of such lands was twofold: it 
provided subsistence land for the office-holder and guaranteed the cultivation 
of taxable land, which might otherwise have laid dormant (cf. Radner 2000a: 
243). This is partly comparable with the “prebendary land" that stood at the 
disposal of undefined collectives of palace personnel, of craftsmen and other 
professionals and for the benefit of which i/ku-service (usually in the form of 
military service and construction works) had to be performed.!!? Also, the phe- 
nomenon of towns of craftsmen and professionals like Town of the Bow-makers 
(ND 2476 1 4^) and Town of the Brewers (ND 2476 1 3^) suggests that sub- 
sistence land was given to distinct collectives for which they had to provide 
natural produce (as is the case in the given examples) and perhaps also regular 


116 RINAP 4 33 r. iii 14/222". Note the sale of a female slave and her daughter, designated as 
“booty from Elam which the king gave to the Inner City", by nine individuals including bakers 
and goldsmiths (KAN 4 20, edited in Faist 2009). 

117 For a collection and brief discussion of such ex officio lands see Mattila 2000: 140-1. 

118 See section 1.3.7.1 Agriculture, gardening and animal husbandry. Note the *bow-land" of 
the Itu'ean which was exempted from barley (kurummatu) and straw (tibnu) taxes according to 
the letter SAA 5 16 (cf. Postgate 1989: 148). Itu'eans also held an entire district (nagiu) in the 
province of Kurbail (SAA 19 176 r. 4-7”). There is also “(land) of the Philistines” said to adjoin 
a sold estate (SAA 14 126:95). 
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ilku-service.!? Although lower-ranking palace personnel are attested as 
receiving rations of grain or cereal products (ND 2803, SAA 19 167), it is 
possible that the maintenance of such groups was mainly arranged via the 
assignment of land for cultivation.? This would correspond to the general 
endeavour of the Neo-Assyrian administration to free itself from administra- 
tive procedures. The main exception certainly was the military sphere and the 
thousands of soldiers on campaign where a sophisticated system for the daily 
supply of food and drink as well as military equipment (clothes, weapons) 
must have been employed (see Fales 19902); the same is true for the main- 
tenance of the deportees and captives. 

Officials were also remunerated with goods and commodities, such as vehi- 
cles for transport, fine clothes and precious metals. The exorcist Urdu-Gula 
states in his petition to the king (Esarhaddon) that the great scholars together 
with their deputies receive mules and that he, likewise, should obtain a don- 
key.!?! Similarly, court officials obtained equipped chariots, judging by the 
charioteers at their disposal (see Part II, section 6.5 Military functionaries of 
palace officials). In another letter of Urdu-Gula we learn that scholars were 
regularly provided with garments as well as wages (igré) in silver.!?? Likewise, 
the astrologer Akkullanu demands garments and sandals in a letter to the king 
(SAA 10 87 r. 2-4”). Aššūr-etel-ilāni dressed the battle troops of his rab 
Sa-rési Sin-Sumu-lésir with coloured clothes and golden wrist-rings according 
to his grants (SAA 12 35:26-r. 1; 36:17-8). Such commodities, which were 
also received by submissive kings and foreign emissaries, can be classified as 
insignia (see section 2.2 Process of appointment) and served as “honorific 
marks of status" (Postgate 1994: 236—7, 245). An administrative record from 
Nineveh (SAA 7 73), dating to the reign of Esarhaddon, lists gold jewellery 
(hand-rings, arm-rings and necklaces[?]) and amounts of gold along with men 
including cohort commanders (Arzézu, Summa-ilu) who were possibly the 
recipients of these precious items. Here, the distributed commodities are not 
specified as to their origin, but such commodities were usually acquired via 
audience gifts, tribute payments and booty from conquered areas and it seems 
to have been a common habit of the king and his family to redistribute such 


!? Also villages and towns of high-ranking offices existed (e.g. Village of the Vizier), see 
Mattila 2000: 143. For a discussion of these towns assigned to professional groups see Baker 
2016b. 

120 Note also the 17 blacksmiths complaining that they lack a field and seed corn (SAA 16 40 
r. 5-7). 

121 SAA 10 294:31-2. Later on, he enumerates people passing his house with different types 
of vehicles according to their rank: “People pass my house, the mighty (dannütu) on palanquins 
(kussii), the assistants (Sanütu) in carts (saparru), (even) the juniors (sehrütu) on mules, and I have 
to walk!" (SAA 10 294 r. 18-20). 

122 SAA 10 289 r. 9—15 (also in SAA 10 294 r. 28-9 Urdu-Gula complains about the lack 
of garments and silver); igré are, otherwise, mainly given to temporary hired workers (e.g. StAT 2 
21-6 and possibly SAA 10 294 r. 27-8: engagement of a tailor). 
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income to a certain extent. In a letter to the king (Assurbanipal) Dadi, priest 
of the Bit-Kidmuri in Nineveh, reports that the chief victualler has taken away 
the audience gifts of the king and of the king's mother, namely one talent of 
refined silver and 20 minas of silver in the form of household utensils (SAA 13 
154). The misappropriation of a royal gift (here: tidintu) by the governor of 
Arrapha is reported by the major-domo and the scribe of an unknown household- 
owner to the king (Esarhaddon) (SAA 16 42). The aforementioned Urdu-Gula 
complains that he used to receive audience gifts from the king (Esarhaddon) 
in a letter to the king Assurbanipal (SAA 10 294:16). Similarly, state income 
redistributed to key members of the royal family, palace officials and palace 
charioteers, is qualified as tribute and audience gifts in a letter (SAA 1 34) 
of (the crown prince) Sennacherib to the king (Sargon). According to this the 
palace, the queen, the crown prince, the great vizier, the commander-in-chief, 
the chief bailiff, the second vizier, the rab Sa-rési, the palace supervisor, the 
chamberlain, the palace scribe, the chariot driver and the “third man (on char- 
lot)" are recipients of silver, togas and linen-garments that were brought as 
tribute or audience gifts.!?? An administrative record (SAA 11 36) of unknown 
date lists tribute redistributed to various different palace officials and involves 
various different commodities, partly corresponding to the official responsibili- 
ties of the officials, as is the case with the 100 tribute sheep handed over to the 
chief cook (1 9-11) and the garments and accessories obtained by the palace 
supervisor (ii 13-17). Thus, the goods received by these officials were not exclu- 
sively meant for their personal use but at least partly for the fulfilment of their 
official responsibilities, as is also the case with properties discussed above. 
According to the same document also sheep (1-2) and wine (1-2 Sapputu- 
bowls) were obtained by officials for consumption, in the context of the distri- 
bution of the tribute income itself. Since in the first section the treasurer is 
recorded as recipient of “regular-offering (dariu)”-sheep and is listed together 
with a “shepherd of regular-offerings”, also offerings took place on that occa- 
sion. Similarly, wine rations (CTN 1 1-33, CTN 3 119-149) were given out to 
the queen's department, the rab Sa-rési’s department, palace officials, palace 
personnel, military officials and others regularly (once or twice a year) at the 
Review Palace, possibly on the occasion of a military-related event involving 
regular offerings (gind).!?# Both the distribution of tribute and the distribution 
of wine may have been associated with banquets and we also know from the 
description of the royal meal (naptunu) that high-ranking officials joined such 
dinners. Though the consumption of culte leftovers (réhdtu) from the king's 


123 The palace, i.e. the king's household, the queen, the crown prince and the great vizier also 
receive fish (partly iced) and the palace additionally receives mural crowns of gold, silver bowls 
and Hasean tents. 

7^ An entry for wine intended for giná-offerings often occurs immediately after the heading 
(e.g. CTN 1212). 
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and the crown prince's table is never addressed in these texts, this was a well- 
established means by which officials and scholars were rewarded in Neo-Assyr- 
ian times, one which is also well known for the Persian period (see Parpola 
2004). The diviner Tabni, who seems to have fallen under disgrace, reminds 
the crown prince that he was once entitled (by an agreement, riksu) to consume 
leftovers of the crown prince.? Similarly, the royal exorcist Urdu-Gula writes 
to the king Assurbanipal that he used to enjoy generous leftovers (réhdtu 
ma'adatu) when Assurbanipal was crown prince." From these occurrences it 
is clear that scholars at court used to receive leftovers from the king(?) and the 
crown prince and that with foodstuffs the same principle of redistribution was 
employed as with the precious commodities discussed above. Though we lack 
explicit references to consumption of leftovers by high- and middle-ranking 
officials (including palace officials), they too must have been provided with 
leftovers from the royal table at least at festivities and banquets where conse- 
crated food and drink was served. 

Office-holders also benefitted from intangible perks. This is particularly clear 
from the grants of Assurbanipal for palace-officials. Most prominent is the pas- 
sage about the assurance of an eternal, undisturbed rest in death at a place (in 
the palace) of the beneficiary's choice.!?” From these grants we also learn that 
holding a court office constituted the ideal means of gaining a good reputation 
(SAA 12 26:19) and remaining in a safe environment (SAA 12 26:18). Also, it 
offered the possibility to be close to the king and his family and thus to the 
centre of power. This closeness in turn improved the possibilities of getting an 
even more important position for oneself, and also one's offspring and to 
increase influence and wealth. In a petition of the haruspex Tabni to the crown 
prince (Assurbanipal) it is said that Esarhaddon did two favours (fabtu) to his 
father who was chief haruspex: first, Tabni’s father was assigned the leadership 
of the scholars and second, he was granted closeness to the king as long as he 
(the chief haruspex) was in Assyria (SAA 10 182:22-7). Clearly, these favours 
cannot be overestimated and, especially in the latter case, they also reflect the 
patronage relationship between the king and his scholars. Judging by the grants 
of Assurbanipal, the relationship between (chosen) officials at court and the 
king might have been similar. Court personnel also benefitted from medical 
care by skilled physicians, as in the case of the female servant of the king, 
Babu-gamilat,!?" a service that was not available to ordinary people. 


125 SAA 10 182:33-34. Also the wine lists are denominated as “expenditure (akiltu) schedules 
(riksu)”, see Part I, section 6.1.2 Administrative texts and Parpola 2004: 293, fns. 30-1. 

126 SAA 10 294:17, 19. Both texts were discussed in connection with the consumption of 
leftovers by Parpola 2004: 285-8. 

77 E.g. SAA 12 26 r. 19-31. This is confirmed by burials found in Neo-Assyrian palaces 
together with rich burial goods (Hauser 2012: 343—5). 

128 SAA 16 26; cf. SAA 19 38 where a servant of the rab Sa-rési asks for a physician for the 
chief of trade. 
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2.5 The concept of service 


In order to understand and determine the nature of Neo-Assyrian official- 
dom, one has to look for general ideals according to which officials behaved 
and fulfilled their duties. Central aspects of this issue are addressed in a recent 
article (Baker and Groß 2015), thus for references and discussion I refer to 
that work. 

Despite the fact that education and training was to a varying degree required 
of office-holders of different kinds, the most important quality of an official 
was his unconditional loyalty towards the king. The main concern of the 
appointment queries to Sama& is whether the chosen candidate is and will 
remain loyal to the king instead of supporting potential insurrections and 
rebellions against the crown. The candidate's skills for the fulfilment of the 
office in question are of no interest here, presumably because Šamaš was not 
being called upon to judge them. In any case, the existence of such queries 
is significant and the loyalty of the king's officials played a central role in 
their appointment and their tenure in office. This central concept of loyalty 
further entailed that the office-holder acted on behalf of the king and repre- 
sented the royal interests, as is also indicated by a broken letter of the king 
(Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II) to the commander-in-chief where it says: 
“(Day and] night during my reign, you shall be my magnate (and) my deputy. 
You shall stand in my place; guarding you is for guarding me." (SAA 19 2: 
4-6: [UD-mu] mu-fá' a-na UD.MES-ia LÜ*.GAL-ia [u] LU*.2-ia at-ta 
ku-mu-u-a [EN].'NUN'-&a a-na EN.NUN-ia). Furthermore, the office-holder 
should keep the king informed about his actions and the events in his sphere 
of action. Means of keeping the king informed included regular correspond- 
ence as well as personal meetings and mandatory audiences, presumably 
organised at intervals. Holding an office meant bearing responsibility (patuhu 
naşû).!” It is applied in a text recording the tasks of the personnel of the Assur 
Temple, for instance, the chief baker of Aššur bears responsibility for the sup- 
ply of bread, and it is referred to in some letters.'*° In the administrative letters 
of the Sargonids, it is to be observed in general that the correspondents used 
a coded language in order to communicate the fulfilment of duties and orders. 
Assigned duties or services were generally expressed with the key terms dullu 
epésu (“doing the work”) and massartu (“watch”). The latter was also used 
to refer to the more specific guard duty and to the observance of the stars, 
but, for instance, in the text about the royal meal it designates professional 


129 This phrase also occurs in legal transactions, with a slightly different meaning. For instance, 
in a document of sale of a female slave the seller is said to bear liability when the woman in 
question flees (CTN 2 4: 8-10). 

130 SAA 20 50 r. i 2-4”. Letters: e.g. SAA 15 199:4 (responsibility for a city); 1 56 r. 11-3 
(responsibility for stone colossi). 
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“service”.!?! Also, in the decree of appointment of Nergal-apil-kümü'a the 
appointee is obliged to “keep watch of the king, his lord” (SAA 12 83:22’, 
massartu nasaru).!?? In the letters it is occasionally reported that someone was 
not doing his work (dullu là epésu) and even that someone was a “do-nothing” 
(là épisu). Another expression often used in this context is Xiatu (“to be 
neglectful”) which, in the more common negative variant “to not be neglect- 
ful", is used as a reminder not to be disobedient and lazy.'?? In case someone 
did not fulfil his duties he was “called to account” (ina qati bu'ii). Hence, in 
a letter of Dadi the king (Esarhaddon) is asked to call his servants, namely a 
herder of the royal meal and the shepherd serving in the house of the divin- 
ers(?), to account since they refused to come to the tax collection (SAA 13 
19). Good service not only comprised engagement and diligence but also 
correct performance; in this connection it was expressed in the letters that one 
should give clear instructions (birit eni muddudu).?^ With middle- and higher- 
ranking officials general obligations accompanied the fulfilment of official 
tasks. Apart from paying such taxes as were imposed on each owner of taxable 
land, these involved expenditures for temple offerings in kind. Similarly, 
lower-ranking professionals had to fulfil i/ku-duty in addition to their profes- 
sional work assignments. Furthermore, when meeting the king in person, the 
court etiquette required the visitor to bring an audience gift, thus meeting the 
basic rules of reciprocity by exchanging gifts. 

There seems to have been a clearly defined procedure for evaluating the 
official's budgeting of the economic resources at this disposal and the employ- 
ee's work performance, expressed with the phrases “to make the account” 
(nikkassu epéSu) or “to settle accounts" (nikkassu sakanu). For instance, 
according to a letter (SAA 16 5) which seems to deal with the liquidation of 
an estate of a deceased or removed official, the farmers, shepherds and garden- 
ers are to be gathered so that their accounts can be made. In a letter of the 
exorcist Sumaia to the king (Esarhaddon), he asks for his accounts to be settled 
so that he can take up the work of his deceased father in Kalhu on behalf 
of the crown prince (SAA 16 34:15-19). Also a certain Marduk-Sarru-usur, 
who wants his accounts be made with the scribes, seems to raise this issue in 
connection with an appointment to another position (SAA 16 82:9-10). The 
procedure of “making accounts” was applied when terms of offices ran out and 
before a new appointment was made in order to draw up the balance with 


131 E.g. an employee of the “House of the Tailor" is said to be ready for service (SAA 20 33 
ii 16—7, ana massarte uzuzzu). 

13? Note also the discussion about the central aspect of vigilance in the Neo-Assyrian state 
correspondence in Fales 2001: 117-22. 

133 The king (Tiglath-pileser III or Sargon II) even tells his commander-in-chief not to be 
negligent and keep watch (SAA 19 2:7); cf. e.g. SAA 19 6 r. 7’. 

134 E.g. SAA 16 48 r. 7-8. These various expressions are discussed in Baker and Groß 2015. 
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respect to the former office. In SAA 16 5 and apparently also in the other two 
cases mentioned here, this involved accounting for assets and resources (rather 
than the balancing of good and bad behaviour). This accounting may have 
concerned both the fulfilment of the office and the management of individual 
assets. In the case of the shepherds, farmers and gardeners, their work assign- 
ment might have been quantified. The accounting in the case of the scholar 
Sumaia, however, possibly involved his properties and other possessions with 
which he was provided by the central administration for the time of his fulfil- 
ment of the post. Presumably such final accountings were scheduled in each 
case of cancellation and transmission of post and service. It is possible that the 
results of these accounting procedures had some influence on the evaluation 
and reputation of the official. 

In any case, the way in which an office was held and tasks were fulfilled, 
facilitated or complicated the achievement of a good reputation before the king. 
The king (Assurbanipal) stresses that Sin-tabni-usur, governor of Ur, kept the 
watch of the king and made a good name for himself before the king (SAA 21 
38 r. 3-6). This not only reduced the risk of being dismissed but held out the 
prospect of royal favour in the form of the enhancement of status, promotion 
in office and the receipt of properties and precious commodities, occasionally 
also bringing benefits for the office-holder's relatives. Officials were aware 
of these possibilities, as is clear from a letter to the king (Sargon) where 
the unknown sender expresses his fear that the king might think that he is a 


*do-nothing". ^ 


2.6 Hierarchies and the exertion of influence 


The hierarchical rank of an individual person in the Neo-Assyrian empire 
reflected the person's official function within the administrative and military 
organisation. The person's status, on the other hand, depended on the person's 
hierarchical rank but was also influenced by aspects such as the quantity and 
quality of contact with the royal household and the king, together with the 
material support of the king (7 The relative ranking of functionaries to one 
another is indicated in the sources by the address formulae of letters, the for- 
mula of official titles and the various enumerations of officials and profession- 
als found in letters, administrative documents and the witness lists of legal 
documents (for the latter see Ponchia 2009). However, the sequences are usu- 
ally not self-explanatory and their interpretation, for instance, in the case of the 
witness lists, is complicated by the joint listing of representatives of different 


B85 SAA 5 122 r. 11-12: LUGAL EN lu-u la i-qab-bi ma-a ap-ti-qi-su la e-pu-us. 
136 Note also Postgate (2007: 13—5) on the ways in which activity, origin, rank and status 
intersected in the military sphere. 
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households as well as the participation of relatives and neighbours whose place 
in the witness list is due to their relationship to an active party and not to their 
place within the administrative hierarchy. The following survey does not inves- 
tigate such details but tries to draw a more general picture of what influenced 
rank and status; the rendering of titles is discussed in section 2.8 Rendering of 
titles. 

Each subject of the Assyrian empire formed part of the royal household 
insofar as the latter represented the state. In addition to this, officials, profes- 
sionals and labourers formed part of or were connected with distinct “houses”. 
Basically denoting a building (or building complexes), betu is primarily under- 
stood here as an abstract term with the connotation “household” which, how- 
ever, usually also involved an actual building." Households were maintained 
in the private sphere, in terms of families, extended families and family busi- 
nesses, and in the public sphere, in terms of institutional households and 
administrative entities. As designations like "family business" and "institu- 
tional household" indicate, a clear-cut distinction between private and public 
"households" was usually not made in Assyria (and other ancient societies) 
and overlaps existed. The other important issue of “houses” and "households" 
applies to bétus that formed part of other bétus. Households did not only exist 
next to one another but also one below the other and, hence, especially more 
complex households comprised smaller households. Households operating in 
the Neo-Assyrian period were predominantly either of secular or of religious 
nature. The latter comprised temple households, while the principal household 
or domain of secular nature was the palace, which can be divided into separate 
palace households and which was reinforced by the enhanced domains of the 
crown prince and the queen in the 7" century. The secular sphere also included 
the domains of the provincial governors and the magnates who administered 
their own provinces as well as apparently other "houses" of smaller size. The 
latter is indicated by the term bet beli, “master’s household" which, usually 
written in the plural (E-EN.MES), occurs in several letters of the state cor- 
respondence. There has been quite a debate about the actual connotations of 
this term, but Postgate's (2007: 23-8) recent approach seems to be the most 
convincing. In contrast to Luukko and Van Buylaere (2002: XL-XLIID, 
who interpret it as an “ideological abstraction" of the royal household intro- 
duced in the reign of Sargon, he identifies it as an administrative department 
within the government system (already attested in Middle Assyrian sources).?* 


137 Note also the brief discussion of bétu in connection with the Assyrian administration 
in Fales 2001: 68. 

138 The first attempt to clarify the meaning of bèt béli was made by Fales (2000a) who offers 
a very detailed and sophisticated analysis, concluding that this expression was mainly used as 
a metaphor to indicate the “overall domain of the king” with the contextual nuances (a) territorial- 
political, (b) institutional-dynastic and (c) palatial-administrative (Fales 2000a: 245). He rejected 
the interpretation of Luukko and Van Buylaere in another article (Fales 2009b: 28—9). 
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The masters (bélu) of these households are usually not specified and remain 
unknown, but, as argued by Postgate (2007: 27), it is likely that some of them 
denote "provincial governorates" while others refer to “government depart- 
ments which did not fall under the provincial governors”.!?? Although 
the actual masters of these households cannot be identified, there might be a 
connection to the “houses”, in the sense of properties, which officials such as 
the chief bailiff held in the provinces.!^ In any case, all these households 
or domains of different size that were designated bétu were understood as 
administrative units but must have usually also involved physical areas and 
buildings. They employed their own personnel, working either in the physical 
building of their master's household or outside. The main households of the 
secular sphere usually also included a military branch which is to be separated 
from the administrative sphere.!“! Along with the different functional spheres 
of these households, distinct administrative departments or bureaux were 
established therein, as is mainly observable for the royal household, thanks to 
the uneven distribution of sources, but also because it involved the most com- 
plex administrative structure. Such institutional bureaux were headed by a 
bureau manager, that is, the principal office-holder, and included at least a 
deputy (of the bureau manager) as well as a scribe or secretary, for instance, 
the wine master operated together with his deputy and his scribe.!^? Judging 
by the attached personnel, bureaucrats had their own bureaux but also high- 
ranking military functionaries such as team-commanders,'? and the rab 
mügi;'^ also scholars and priests were accompanied by deputies.!? Similarly, 
the magnates and the provincial governors were assisted by deputies and 
scribes, but their large households had a twofold nature. On the one hand, they 
were administrative entities forming part of the state administration and, on 
the other hand, they also constituted the private sphere of the office-holder and 
household master (like the royal household). To a certain extent we have to 
reckon with a mixture of official and private concerns in every sphere and on 
every level of Neo-Assyrian administration. 


139 Postgate refers here to the letter SAA 16 42 where the major-domo Sallaia and the scribe 
Asalluhi-eres report that their “master’s household" was squandered by the governors. 

14 See section 2.4 Remuneration; cf. Postgate 1989: 147. 

141 For a discussion of the military sphere versus the administrative sphere see Postgate 2007: 
3-4. 

142 SAA 10 98 r. 11. For this tripartite system cf. Kinnier Wilson 1972: 96-8. 

143 Scribe of the team-commander: e.g. SAA 11 36 iii 5-10; deputy of the team-commander: 
Nabi-eriba (e.g. SAA 6 309 r. 10). 

14 Scribe of the rab miigi: an Aramean scribe is at his disposal according to SAA 16 123:8'; 
deputy of the rab miigi: SAA 1 205:15. 

145 E.g. deputy of the chief scribe (SAA 7 5 i 50); deputy of the chief physician (e.g. SAA 6 
325 r. 18). Significantly, scholars are usually not attested with a scribe in their company, presum- 
ably because they had excellent skills in reading and writing themselves. 
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The position of distinct households within this network of households 
depended on their vertical, i.e. hierarchical, and their horizontal placement with 
respect to the main palace household which was fixed at the top centre. Though 
the provincial domains, representing the outer court, came closer to the royal 
household in terms of their size and complexity, smaller households such as 
that of the queen were close to the nucleus of power because they were integral 
(by administrative means and by their physical location) to the royal household. 
Though the queen's establishment, like that of the crown prince, developed 
towards a more complex and administratively more independent institution, 
the close connection to the royal household remained thanks to family ties and 
the unchanged locations of its departments within the palace buildings. The 
overall rank and status of officials and functionaries depended on the (vertical 
and horizontal) position of the households they were appointed to as well as 
on the position they had within their respective households. In the words of 
Radner (2003b: 892), the household member's status was determined by “their 
position in relation to the head of the household and the position of that head 
of household within the bureaucracy.” 

The royal household was at the top of the hierarchy and it basically depended 
on one's function and institutional affiliation as to how close one could get to 
the king and thus to the centre of power, while the degree of closeness to the 
king, in return, had implications for position and rank. Basic groups forming 
part of the Neo-Assyrian court as a whole included those who headed their 
own big households, namely the state officials (i.e. provincial governors and 
magnates), the king's family, especially including the heads of satellite house- 
holds, and those forming a more or less integral part of the royal household 
including palace officials, scholars and palace personnel (such as guards and 
domestics). As Radner (2011, with reference to Westbrook 2005) has argued, 
the relationships of the magnates and the scholars to the king differed greatly. 
The magnates (including the provincial governors) interacted with the king on 
a professional basis whereas the scholars took on the role as clients before the 
king, their patron. As to the ranking of the two groups, the magnates were the 
highest ranks of state since they actively participated in state affairs and 
assumed central responsibilities on his behalf. They had large properties 
at their disposal and enjoyed great wealth. In many cases they were active at 
a greater distance from the imperial centre and therefore maintained their 
regular contact with the king via letters. The scholars, on the other hand, were 
of lower rank and were only provided with limited property. Nevertheless, 
they maintained regular contact with the monarch via personal meetings and 
had (especially according to the sources from the 7" century) a great impact 
on the king's decisions. Regular personal contact as well as a presumably 
strong influence on the king's decisions also characterises the relationship 
between the palace supervisor and the king, and we can assume that he was 
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one of the most powerful officials at the royal court, not only with close 
contact to the king (like the scholars) but also being directly engaged in state 
affairs (like the magnates). All the food managers of the king's court, like the 
chief cook and the chief of granaries, had less wide-ranging responsibilities 
and took care of the concerns (particularly the supply of foodstuffs) of the 
royal palace and the temple. Despite the increasing participation in state affairs 
by court officials during the 7^ century, food managers were of moderate rank 
only and had no influence on state affairs. Nevertheless, many of them were 
working at the imperial centre, in close connection and even within the royal 
palace, which must have had a positive impact on their status. Similarly, 
domestic personnel were of low rank and had no impact on state affairs, but 
royal cooks, for instance, and palace cooks enjoyed a higher status and rank 
than their colleagues thanks to their closeness to the king, and the same must 
have been true for the royal guards and security. One could continue with 
various other cases to show that not only hierarchies established according to 
post and function determined rank and status, but also the type and intensity 
of the relationship to the king.!*° 

Except for personal servants and confidants, the king usually interacted and 
communicated only with the masters of the households and departments or with 
the officials responsible for a distinct functional area. Except for the possibility 
of applying directly to the king in the case of injustice within their master's 
households,!^ household members usually had no possibility for that sort of 
contact. Apart from the possibility of bribing a member of the palace 
household,'^? it was desirable to have a well-disposed contact within the palace, 
as is also expressed in the letter of Sumu-iddina, probably prelate of Esagil, to 
the king Esarhaddon: “Whoever has a brother or someone inside the palace 
can rely on him. I, however, have no one in the palace of the king, my lord, 
except the king, my lord.".!^ Overall, it was desirable to descend from or have 
connections to a mazzaz pani (“courtier” or “entourage” ; alternatively: mazzaz 
ekalli) or one who "stands before (the king)" (ina pani uzuzzu; ina pütüya 
uzuzzu) by virtue of royal appointment (SAA 10 39:7-8). From among the 
mazzaz pani we know, these involved scholars (and their families), ^? but the 


46 This phenomenon can be observed for court societies in general, see e.g. Duindam 
(2011: 20). 

147 This is expressed with the phrase “speaking the word of the king" (abat arri zakaru / 
gabii), by means of which one could appeal to the king “over the heads of those immediately 
concerned with one's case" (Postgate 1974c: 424—5). 

148 Note e.g. SAA 16 112 according to which bribes were distributed within an unknown 
household in order to kill the letter's author. 

14 SAA 13 178 r. 21-24. The sheep-tax master Abni apparently had such an intercessor in 
the palace, namely Tabni who wrote a letter (SAA 16 48) to the palace scribe concerning Abni’s 
troubles. 

150 See especially the letters of the chief exorcist Adad-Sumu-usur SAA 10 226-8. 
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case of the mazzaz pani Bel-ibni, Babylonian and military commander of the 
Sealand (SAA 21 43:10), shows that being a member of this exclusive entou- 
rage of the king required neither a scholarly background nor physical proxim- 
ity to the royal palace.'°! However, since most of the known mazzaz pani can 
be identified as scholars and also because mazzaz pani seem to have had a very 
personal relationship with the king, scholars, presumably formed a significant 
part of this sort of entourage. So, at least with the mazzaz pani the social hier- 
archy prevailed over the administrative hierarchy. 


2.7 Delegation and authority 


Discussing the subject “delegation of authority" in Neo-Assyrian, Postgate 
(2007: 6) noted that “although (...) the king was recognized as the ultimate 
source of authority, (...) most of the time his authority was delegated so that 
officials could take action and make decisions without constantly referring back 
up the chain of command.” The impression gained from the administrative 
letters dating to second half of the 8" century and later, that actions were only 
taken after the king had given detailed instructions, is rather misleading. These 
letters do not represent the daily routine but the consultation and intervention 
of the king in exceptional cases. From these letters we nevertheless learn 
that the chain of command basically ran along hierarchical lines (from king to 
magnate and provincial governor to lower-ranking functionary) as outlined 
in the previous section, and although the king was not always the originator, 
delegation followed these lines. In this respect it is worth noting that “the pal- 
ace" is occasionally referred to as the commanding authority; being synony- 
mous with the king, it functioned as an abstract notion of the state. Also in 
these cases we get a glimpse of the chain of command when we read that the 
chief cook was told by the palace to order a certain Kina to line up.!?? From 
the opposite direction we learn that lower-ranking men demanded that high- 
ranking officials forward information to the palace.!5 Though we do not learn 
from the letters whether similar dynamics of delegation were applied within 
the royal household, this must have actually been the case. At least in the 
description of the royal meal (naptunu), it is the palace supervisor who gives 
order to the cupbearers to fill the beakers (SAA 20 33 r. i 46’). In general, we 
only get a rough idea about the chains of commands since we lack details about 
the hierarchical structures. Apart from the internal structures of households 


151 Tt has been assumed that he spent some time at the Assyrian court before he was appointed 
as a military leader in the Sealand (de Vaan 1995: 31). See for a recent discussion of Bel-ibni 
being a mazzaz pani Groß and Pirngruber 2014. 

1? SAA 16 120:11-r. 8; cf. SAA 10 270:5-7; cf. Luukko 2007: 235. 

153 E.g. SAA 15 186 r. 7-10 (letter to the governor): “Report it to the Palace! I have sent you 
in[fo]rmation!"; SAA 1 244 r. 13-14 (letter to the vizier) “Why are you silent? Make this case 
known in the Palace! ". 
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and bureaux, this involves the interactions between the households and depart- 
ments. For instance, we have hardly any evidence for the provincial households 
interacting with each other; similarly, the food managers and their bureaux 
seem to have operated in parallel rather than with each other. This, however, 
is also due to the fact that we mostly lack archives of these households and 
departments, and it is nevertheless indicated in the sources that, for instance, 
the commander-in-chief, as one of the principal magnates, was higher-ranking 
than the governor of Kalhu but that the latter was higher in rank than the palace 
supervisor (CTN 2 191), or that the chief cook was more important than the 
fruit master, which in the case of interaction should have been clear. What we 
can reconstruct are chains of commands (and thus hierarchical structures) such 
as "king — governor — cohort commander — shepherds” (according to the 
letters SAA 1 235, 236). The king usually was in contact and commanded his 
direct subordinates, but he was free to interfere at lower levels, as, for instance, 
is the case with the letter of the king (Sargon) to 100 brick-workers. $4 
According to Postgate (2007: 7), it is thanks to the primarily orally transmis- 
sion of administrative commands and decisions that the chain of commands 
along with the hierarchical structures was strictly maintained, causing a rather 
inflexible system. 77 There was, however, one tool which presumably made life 
less complicated in this respect: bureau seals which so far have been identified 
for the king, the queen, the crown prince and the governor of Kalhu.!°° These 
were stamp seals and one bureau had several exemplars of identical bureau 
seals that were in use simultaneously. Each bearer of a bureau seal, using this 
tool for confirmation and authorisation,'?? was recognisable as an authorised 
representative of his bureau who bore responsibility for his actions towards his 
bureau and especially towards the master of his bureau. With the help of such 
tools it became easier for employees of bureaux to take action themselves 
and to be regarded as legitimate authorities. Since bureau seals were primarily 
used for economic issues (such as confirmation of the receipt and outgoing of 
commodities), they had a limited effect on the tradition of oral delegation as 
such, but they released the department's master from the burden of having to 
authorise every single operation taking place in his department. Although so 
far, except for the aforementioned seals, no further bureau seals could be 
assigned to a distinct bureau, one would expect that several more officials, 
especially the magnates and provincial governors, took advantage of such a tool 
in their departments or households. Though also middle-ranking officials such 
as the chief cook could use such a tool, it is questionable whether they and their 


154 SAA 1 25. For further examples see Postgate 2007: 9-10. 

155 While the administrative hierarchy was roughly constant, status varied since it was depend- 
ent on the personal relationship with the king. 

156 For a detailed study see Radner 2008: 486-508; see partly already Herbordt 1992: 136-145. 

157 Herbordt (1992: 35) refers to seals as a) “Beglaubigungsmittel” and b) * Verschlufmittel". 
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deputies had royal seals at hand, since their establishments formed part of the 
royal household. Apart from using bureau seals, officials authorised trans- 
actions and operations also with their individual seals,!?" but these seals had 
by no means the same rationalising effect. 


2.8 Rendering of titles 


The Neo-Assyrian period is characterised by a considerably higher number 
of different professional and official titles compared with earlier periods in the 
Ancient Near East. This proliferation of titles—mostly listed in the lexical lists 
of professional and officials titles found in Huzirina and Nineveh (MSL 12 233, 
238)—must have been caused by the vast expansion Assyria experienced in the 
first millennium when it developed into the first real empire. It is not surprising 
therefore that the increased number of titles particularly involves official titles 
that imply supervisory functions; the majority of ordinary professional titles 
attested in the Neo-Assyrian text corpus were already established in earlier 
periods. 

Most of the professional titles had a long tradition and many of them consti- 
tute Sumerian loanwords, such as nuhatimmu and naggaru. In the case of an 
Akkadian root, professional titles are often participles of the basic or a deriva- 
tive stem and describe the actual activity (for instance, sahitu [< sahatu], Saqiu 
[< Saqti] and musakilu [< akalu]). Also, the nominal forms parras (e.g. zammaru 
[« zamaru], GAG $ 55 o) and tapras (tamkarum [« makaru], GAG $ 56 k) are 
occasionally used for professional designations. A few professional titles may 
have originated from another language, for instance, Hurrian, such as qatinnu. 
Furthermore, a few professional designations are actually gentilics which orig- 
inally referred to geographical origin (e.g. hundurdiu, one of the few profes- 
sional designations not known before the Neo-Assyrian period) and family 
origin (e.g. Selappaiu). Compounds were used to indicate specialisation within 
a professional group, for instance, the fatteners are sub-divided into bird- 
fatteners (musakil issüri) and ox-fatteners (musakil alpi), and we know various 
different types of smiths (nappah erè, nappah parzilli, ...), of shepherds (ra'i 
immeri, ra’i gammali, ...) and of drivers (radi gammali, radi imari, ...). Profes- 
sions which were also practised by women include a feminine variant of the 
professional title (for instance, usparu and uspartu).'” 

Terms of the type bél x can among others denote legal roles (for instance, 
bèl deni = “adversary”, bel ilki = "labour duty superior"), specify people 


158 For instance, the treasurer, the village manager and the scribe sealed the set iskaru quota 


with their seals (SAA 16 63:12-20). Note also the municipal authorities who sealed property sales 
in Assur (Klengel-Brandt and Radner 1997). Furthermore, personalised seals of (royal) Sa-resi 
officials are especially known from the reign of Adad-nerari III; see Niederreiter 2015. 

15? See for the discussion of titles for craftsmen Groß 2018. 
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presiding over objects (for instance, bel narkabti = “chariot owner") or desig- 
nate high-ranking officials (bel pahiti). The comparatively large number of 
official titles attested for the Neo-Assyrian period, however, is usually built 
according to the following patterns: rab-x (e.g. rab ekalli),‘© Sa-muhhi-x (e.g. 
Sa-muhhi-qanati) together with Sa-muhhi-bét-x (e.g. Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani) and 
Sa-pan-x (e.g. Sa-pan-ekalli) together with Sa-pdn-bét-x (e.g. Sa-pdn-bét-qdteé). 
From among these, the types Sa-pdn-x and the Sa-pan-bét-x were uncommon 
prior to the Neo-Assyrian period.!6! All of these types were used for offices 
which involved supervisory functions, but one cannot discern a hierarchical 
ranking among them. The majority of official titles is rendered with rab-x, with 
the x denoting buildings and places (rab ekalli, rab kari, ...), commodities (rab 
karani, rab zamri, ...), numbers (rab hansé = “commander-of-fifty”, rab eserti 
= “commander-of-ten”, ...) and professions (rab nuhatimmi, rab naggári, ...). 
In the case of personnel bearing a title of the type rab-x profession, who would 
normally have been chosen from among their professional group, it is not 
always clear whether they were officials and only formal heads of the x-pro- 
fession, or whether they represented their professional group (organised in a 
guild-like structure) and still practised their profession. For instance, the chief 
cook (rab nuhatimmi) had administrative functions and was not active in the 
kitchen; the chief architect or the chief carpenter, on the contrary, were not 
necessarily involved in administrative procedures (at least we do not have evi- 
dence to that effect). In connection with the latter possibility, it is also worth 
mentioning the rab kisri (cohort commander) of professional groups, as attested, 
for instance, for the weavers and the shepherds. As argued in Part II (see 
section 17.1.1 The rab uspari (chief weaver)), it is possible that the titles “rab 
kisri of x-profession” and “rab-x-profession” were used synonymously 
(cf. Postgate 1989: 211). The title rab kisri originates from the military sphere, 
as is the case with titles of the type rab-x-number. Not only was the rab kisri 
adopted for the civil or administrative sphere but also the rab eiert (com- 
mander-of-ten), qualified as “of the scribes", “of the fishermen" and “of the 
tanners”. During of the Middle Assyrian period some ša-muhhi-x titles were 
either replaced by rab-x titles (Sa-muhhi-gind’e — rab gind'e, Jakob 2003: 
176) or used synonymously for rab-x titles (Sa-muhhi-ekalle is attested next to 
rab ekalle and ukil ekalle, Jakob 2003: 74—5). Similar phenomena can still be 
observed for the Neo-Assyrian period where Sa-muhhi-bét-Sarrani (SAAB 9 75 
r. 28) and rab bét-Sarrani (StAT 1 19 r. 9^) presumably refer to the very same 
office. The same is possibly true for Sa-muhhi-béti and rab béti. Though it was 


160 Note also the construction rab danibati which derives from a Hurrian word (k/galteniwa) 
and strictly speaking is to be read galdanibate, see Part II, section 13.3 The rab danibati (chief 
victualler). 

1691! CAD P 90 s.v. panu A.4 (there is one Middle Assyrian text, KAV 125, given with LÜ pa-ni 
lib-bi ali). 
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assumed that the rab béti was more concerned with the military matters of 
his employing household (Postgate 1973: 15, fn. 37), the equation of other 
Sa-muhhi-x and rab-x titles (also in Neo-Babylonian)!'? makes an equation in 
the Neo-Assyrian period likely. The titles Sa-muhhi-ekalli and ukil ekalli are 
no longer attested in Neo-Assyrian; instead, the title Sa-pan-ekalli is introduced 
which, however, does not refer to the same office as rab ekalli, as argued in 
Part II, section 1.3 The rab ekalli versus the Sa-pan-ekalli. 

Apart from formulae for official titles, there are also titles of the type ša-x, 
Sa-bét-x and Sa-x-su, with x and the bet x referring to the item or establishment 
with which the person was concerned. For instance, the sa-kalbani took care 
of dogs, the soup man Sa-akusséSu was concerned with soup (either its prepara- 
tion, procurement and/or distribution) and the Sa-béti-Sanie was active in the 
“Second House”. All these titles do not indicate any supervisory function and 
their bearers were rather appointees or employees. Also the prominent Neo- 
Assyrian court classes are designated with titles of the type sa-x, namely 
ša-rēši, Sa-ziqni, Sa-qurbiiti and Sa-Sepe. Here, the x does not refer to the field 
of activity but to the title-bearer's appearance (Sa-ziqni = “of the beard", 
Sa-rési = “of the head") or indicates a close relationship to the title-bearer's 
master (Xa-qurbüti = “of the closeness”, ša-šēpē = “of the (master's) feet"). 
The title Sa-rési too may principally refer to the close relationship of the title- 
bearer to his master since the original connotation possibly is that of the title- 
bearer standing at the head of his master's bed (see p. 239 fn. 458). The titles 
Xa-resi and Sa-qurbiti are, in most cases written without the ša; the same is 
less frequently the case with other titles such as Sa-hutari (staff-bearer).'© Also 
compounds with the element ekallu refer to court classes such as urad ekalli 
and possibly also amat ekalli. Basically, however, qualifications like (Sa) ekalli, 
(Sa) Sarri and (Sa) mar Sarri refer to the establishment or to the individual one 
was appointed to. No clear-cut distinction seems to have been made between 
“(Sa) ekalli” and " (sa) šarri”. Likewise, no strict rules seem to have affected 
the use of, for instance, Sa bet mar sarri (“of the household of the crown 
prince”) instead of Sa mar Sarri (“of the crown prince”), though the qualifica- 
tion Sa bet mar Sarri for, for instance, the treasurer of the crown prince 
corresponds with the assumption that this official took care of the crown 
prince's estate. On the other hand, military functionaries (like “third men” and 


162 Jursa 1995: 86 (regarding Sa-munhnhi-siiti and rab siti). Also Radner (1997a: 201-2, 
fn. 1061) argues for a synonymous use of rab-x and Sa-muhhi-x in the Neo-Assyrian period. 

16 SAA 7 30 r. iii 30”. See Parpola 1983a: 168; but note also Sa-massarti versus massa/uru 
in Part II, section 5.7 The rab massiri (commander-of-the-guards). Especially Sa-qurbüti 
is repeatedly written without ša and with nominative ending (e.g. LÜ*.qur-'bu'-tíí in ND 2803 
r. i 1). According to lexical entries the function of the sa in these titles corresponds to that of the 
LÜ(-determinative) (CAD SA 1 s.v. ša a.2’). Hence, basically, it is only a secondary matter 
whether one reads amél qurbüti or Sa-qurbiiti, it is the same title. 
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chariot drivers) are usually qualified with ša mar Sarri, possibly because they 
were personal attendants of the crown prince. As is the case with mar Sarri, 
social classes are partly built with mar x (mar ekalli, mar-amat-ekalli, mar 
damqi) in order to refer to the origin or the background of the title-bearer. 
Alternatively, they denote apprentices or assistants, as is the case with mar 
sangi and possibly mar šāqie and mar masenni. 

Apart from additions to titles in order to inform about affiliation, others were 
used to indicate hierarchical order and status. These include rabiu (sukkallu 
rabiu, masennu rabiu, sangü rabiu, turtanu rabiu, Saqiu rabiu), dannu (sukkallu 
dannu, mukil appati dannu, taslisu dannu) and Saniu (sukkallu saniu, masennu 
Saniu, sangü Saniu, turtanu Saniu, tupsar ekalli Saniu, tupsarru Saniu, hazannu 
Saniu, rab kisri Saniu, ra’i issüri Saniu).!"" rabiu is usually applied to offices 
that also include a Saniu, in order to differentiate between a higher-ranking and 
a lower-ranking official. The Sanius of an office, on the contrary, are far more 
numerous and do not necessarily require a rabiu in the same office. There is 
not only the type “x-profession Saniu”, corresponding to “x-profession rabiu” 
but also “Saniu Sa x-profession”, similar to “rab-x-profession”, attested for 
offices such as the chief physician (rab asé), the team-commander (rab urati), 
the cohort commander (rab kisri) and the cupbearer (Saqiu). The Saniu was the 
second-in-command (cf. CAD S/I 397-8 s.v. Santi) of an office, that is the 
deputy of the principal office-holder. It is clear with the offices that had a 
"second-in-office" that there was in fact also a principal office-holder and thus 
the addition rabiu was not necessary. Hence, the rabiu was perhaps in particu- 
lar added to high-ranking and prestigious offices in order to stress their 
enhanced position. This is supported by the office of the vizier which is known 
with the additions rabiu, Saniu and dannu, with dannu apparently used as a 
synonym for rabiu.!9 The addition dannu is otherwise attached to “third men 
(on chariot)" and chariot drivers, as attested in a wine list from 8'-century 
Kalhu (CTN 1 10:3’, 5’) and in legal records from 7'"-century Nineveh accord- 
ing to which charioteers of the court, like the royal chariot driver Remanni- 
Adad, enjoyed an enhanced status among their colleagues. CTN 1 10 otherwise 
lists groups of mukil appáti Saniu and taslisu Saniu as well as of mukil appáti 
labbasu (CTN 1 10:4’, 6-7”), with the latter presumably referring to some 
specially clothed or uniformed chariot drivers (see p. 233 fn. 437). Neverthe- 
less, apart from the fact that dannu here also contrasts with Saniu, dannu and 
rabiu do not seem to have been used arbitrarily and I assume that dannu 
(“strong”) was regarded as more fitting for military officials than rabiu 


‘64 Note also the Sanitu Sa Sakinti in CTN 3 30:1-2. sehru in asipu sehru seems to primarily 
refer to the level of education (which also implies a ranking). 

165 Mattila 2000: 91; note, however, the sukkallu Banbá who is usually designated Saniu but 
once mistakenly(?) occurs with dannu (Mattila 2000: 93, 135). 
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(“great”) which suits well with high-ranking officials. Remarkably, these addi- 
tions are rarely known from before the Neo-Assyrian period. While already in 
the Middle Assyrian period we find the same official titles qualified with rabiu 
(sukkallu, masennu, turtdnu, sangñ), °° the addition Saniu is applied to the 
vizier in the Middle Assyrian period (Jakob 2003: 55) but found widespread 
use only in the Neo-Assyrian period. As with the increasing number of offices 
at this time, this reflects the increasing size and complexity of the Assyrian 
empire in the first millennium BCE when offices were divided up because of 
growing responsibilities and as a means of control. The policy of employing 
second-in-commands of offices continued in the Neo-Babylonian empire 
whose officialdom was generally influenced by its predecessor in the north.'°7 


16 According to the register given in Jakob 2003: 572-4. 
167 For a collection of titles not used in Babylonia before the Assyrian domination see Jursa 
(2010: 97-8). 
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This monograph is the first detailed study devoted to the royal household in 
the Neo-Assyrian empire. Based on a detailed analysis of a comprehensive 
collection of textual data, the overall organisation and structural scheme of the 
royal household has been thoroughly discussed and reconstructed (insofar as 
the sources allow) and the conditions under which officials and professionals 
operated have been examined. Due to the royal household's double function 
as private domicile of the king on the one hand, and as administrative and 
political centre of the Assyrian empire on the other hand, this study has also 
considered its role within the Assyrian state system. 

The Neo-Assyrian royal household, understood as the domain of the king, 
theoretically encompassed the entire imperial territory. The palaces set up in 
the imperial capital, the provincial centres and other places were manifesta- 
tions of this overarching domain of the king and his absolute claims. Charac- 
terising Weber's ideal type of a patrimonial rulership, Schloen expressed the 
fact that “the entire social order is viewed as an extension of the ruler's house- 
hold" as one of its key principles which, furthermore, resulted in a hierarchi- 
cal system of patrimonial sub-households (Schloen 1995: 3). Though he con- 
centrated on the Bronze Age setting of Ugarit, Schloen argued that this pattern 
applies to Ancient Near Eastern societies in general. Examining the role and 
nature of the provincial households in the Neo-Assyrian empire, it is clear that 
while they accommodated the provincial governors they were considered as 
representations of the royal household proper, which constitutes the immediate 
environment of the king, manifesting itself through the central palace building 
and its staff. Though this is a more complex issue, these circumstances can be 
basically circumscribed as the division of the king's court into an inner court 
and an outer court, similar to what Brosius (2007: 35) observed for the Persian 
empire with respect to its satrapies governed by the king's relatives. The pro- 
vincial households in Assyria were administrative as well as military head- 
quarters of the state on the basis of which Assyrian territory was kept under 
control. But the royal household proper benefitted from their facilities also 
directly and obtained skilled and unskilled workforce and goods, especially 
from agriculture and livestock breeding, levied in the provinces. The governors 
must have operated autonomously to a certain extent since the vast territory 
and the great number of provinces made it impossible for the king alone to 
give order and to confirm every single act. Due to their authority over land 
and people, which the king was compelled to delegate, they had resources at 
their disposal which enabled them to operate more freely and to take into 
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account their own interests, especially considering the geographical distance 
of their spheres of activity from the imperial centre. Their households were 
composed similar to the royal household and comprised domestic personnel 
and gatekeepers as well as musicians and goldsmiths, which indicate their 
ambition of maintaining their own courts and a way of life similar to the king. 
Their attitude before the king, however, was professional rather than personal, 
as Radner (2011: 365-6) has argued, and they were not necessarily members 
of the royal family (as in the Persian empire) but were typically eunuchs. 
Furthermore, the king had his strategies to stem their power and influence, 
including regular personal contact with his state officials. In addition, officials 
including palace managers, local treasurers and accounting officers seem to 
have been employed in the provinces as controlling bodies. Moreover, the king 
was aided by his numerous mobile agents who assured and maintained control 
by their personal investigations throughout the land. The king was well advised 
to be cautious about his state officials and their possible misuse of power, 
especially when we consider the possibility that they also used to communicate 
with each other. In spite of internal fluctuations throughout the centuries, the 
king apparently was successful in his measures: his state officials exercised 
their duties under the eyes of the king and in the realm of the king. 
Considering the royal household proper together with the provincial domains 
as an extended household system, it is questionable how the satellite house- 
holds of the queen (likewise, of the king's mother) and the crown prince fit in. 
Like the provincial households they originated from the royal household, but 
the reason for their existence as well as their type and degree of influence on 
state affairs was different. Whereas the governors were employed as royal sub- 
stitutes in order to control state territory and keep the land productive, the 
satellite households developed around key positions within the royal family 
along with the growing responsibilities of their heads. The household of the 
queen emerges as a business entity aiming for economic profit via textile pro- 
duction, a sector which had been in the hands of women of the palace also in 
preceding court societies in the Ancient Near East. In Assyria, key royal women 
even took up a political role, as is especially clear for Naqr'a, mother of 
Esarhaddon, whose staff correspondingly seem to have become more numerous 
and more complex. The crown prince, on his part, began to engage in state 
affairs at the latest in the second half of the 8!" century and in time even took 
up the position of co-regent. In the 7" century both the households of royal 
women and of the crown prince had administrative officials such as the palace 
supervisor and the chief cook at their disposal who were also active in the royal 
household but are not known to have been in the service of the provincial 
governors and other state officials. Some of these administrators indicate that 
these close relatives of the king also had to fulfil cultic obligations similar to 
those of their family head. The invention of their own bureaux seals, as shown 
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by Radner in 2007, affirms the impression that these key figures of the royal 
family headed highly developed establishments with a considerable degree of 
autonomy in economic and administrative terms. Especially in view of the com- 
position of the household of the crown prince, who also had his own scholars, 
his own agents, his own army and his own province, we may define this estab- 
lishment as a minor version of the royal household, basically incorporating all 
aspects of the king's own household. As noted by other scholars, this develop- 
ment is presumably due to the increased need of the crown to accumulate 
power in its immediate environment in order to be better prepared for internal 
attacks. This may have been one of the main reasons why the king tolerated 
and presumably even initiated and supported the growing independence and 
responsibilities of the households of his closest and most important relatives 
in the 7" century. Whereas their establishments enjoyed a certain degree of 
economic independence and partly even encompassed economic relevance for 
the royal household and the empire before the 7" century, this late development 
particularly applies to the adoption of administrative structures and the increase 
in political and thus military responsibilities as well as cultic obligations to 
support and consolidate the royal household. In return, this enhancement 
ensured an increase in their economic impact and their influence on state 
affairs, and thus also changed the framework conditions of the royal household 
in that it had to cooperate with, rather than command, its satellite households. 
Though cooperation was to a certain extent also in demand in connection with 
state officials who did not necessarily originate from the royal family, the 
power and status of these key figures of the royal family at court was signifi- 
cantly higher since they formed part of the king's immediate entourage and 
represented the Assyrian dynasty. At the same time the king, under normal 
circumstances, did not need to fear their disloyalty since they, as the principal 
representatives of the same dynasty and his close family members, shared the 
king's overall interest in sustaining the status quo of sovereignty. 

Another striking feature of the royal household in Assyria is its interaction 
with the temple, in particular the Assur Temple. The importance of the temple 
for the palace was the result of the king's role as earthly representative of 
the god Aššur and his continuing concern with the maintenance of the cult 
and the realisation of cultic performances and events which also required his 
personal participation. Furthermore, the temple was central for the palace 
because of its economic power. Since the royal household proper was primarily 
equipped with domestics and servants but hardly included large-scale produc- 
tion facilities, skilled manpower and a stable infrastructure led the temple 
to play a central role in the production of specific foodstuffs and other goods. 
A basic procedure in this respect is the provision of imported raw materials such 
as metal by the palace in order to be manufactured by skilled men working in 
the environment of the temple. Another important aspect is the preparation of 
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foodstuffs, in particular meat, by the temple on behalf of the king and his staff, 
arising from cultic requirements. The importance of this matter seems to be 
directly related to the phenomenon of the numerous food managers and local 
treasurers attested in the sources who were responsible for the channelling of 
foodstuffs towards both spheres. Also the manufacture of wool, which is 
otherwise known to have been a central issue of the queen's establishment, was 
handled via temple households. Both branches, the queen's sector and the tem- 
ples’, worked side-by-side in the provincial centres and had a great impact on 
the Assyrian economy. Though the domain of the queen operated indepen- 
dently of the royal household, this strengthens the impression that in Assyria 
palace and temple were closely interlinked with each other, for cultic as well 
as for economic reasons. Moreover, the king, who held the position of high 
priest of Aššur, was present in the temple at regular intervals, was kept informed 
about ongoings in the temple, and made decisions about its staffing. Unlike in 
Babylonia, where the satammu, that is the temple administrator, originated 
from the local elite and dealt with royal officials placed in the temple,! such 
a dichotomy did not exist in Assyria. Although people from local families 
could gain positions in (or in the environment of) the temple and in the munic- 
ipal administration, there was no local representative who had as much influ- 
ence as the Satammu in Babylonia; instead, royal officials kept the temple 
administration under direct control.? Also the fact that Assyrian temples pro- 
duced goods on behalf of the palace through the iskaru-system indicates that 
Assyrian temples were closely tied to the palace and enjoyed less autonomy 
than the Babylonian temples. Apart from the palace we hardly learn of other 
customers for the manufactured goods, whereas Babylonian temples used their 
economic power to generate income in silver (Kleber 2008: 335). Admittedly, 
this lack of information may be due to the distribution of the sources, and also 
the iskaru-system in Assyria offered the possibility to earn silver (especially in 
later times). Nevertheless, the differences between the north and the south are 
obvious in that the temple in Assyria was primarily an instrument of the king 
and not an institution with a considerable degree of self-determination. 
Having addressed the main establishments of the Assyrian empire, it is worth 
classifying its nature in terms of the ideal types of rulership set up by Max 
Weber. As pointed out elsewhere in this study, the Neo-Assyrian empire is 
characterised by aspects of both the patrimonial and the bureaucratic types of 
rulership. In view of the role of the sovereign who claimed absolute power and 
still tried to meet this claim when the Assyrian territory expanded, Assyria had 


! For instance, for the role of the Satammu of Eanna in Uruk see Kleber 2008: 5-6. 

? However, also in Babylonia the royal administration used to keep a close eye on the temple, 
as Kleber stresses. Moreover, the position of the šatammu of Eanna was in time eliminated 
(Kleber 2008: 333). 
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its roots in the patrimonial system. Regarding in general the officials with 
whose help the Assyrian king tried to control and maintain his expanding 
household, they exhibit a personal relationship to the ruler, with loyalty being 
their paramount condition. By contrast, objective suitability was at first less 
relevant for the kings administrators operating in his immediate environment 
or abroad. Assyria's administration was organised by means of a division of 
functions and an allocation of responsibilities emanating from the traditional 
offices of the patrimonial household of the king, especially including the heads 
of its economic or administrative branches such as the “Kellermeister” (= chief 
cupbearer), the “Marschall” (2 commander-in-chief) and the “Kimmerer” 
(7 chief treasurer) (cf. Weber ?1972: 594). While the division of responsibilities 
basically indicates a rational approach, the decisive difference from a bureau- 
cratic system is that this is driven by personal economic interests instead of the 
factual interests of the individuals involved. Neither the king nor his officials 
properly distinguished in their thoughts and actions between a "private" and an 
"official" sphere, as is typical for patrimonial systems (Weber ?1972: 596). 
Characterised by interpersonal relations, the Neo-Assyrian administration could 
not—and was not out to—develop an officialdom with entirely fixed responsi- 
bilities and hierarchies. Neither were the official's tenure in office, career and 
salary subject to fixed regulations, as Weber (?1972: 131—2) claimed for a 
bureaucratic system. The Neo-Assyrian state was built on a patrimonial system 
and basically maintained the characteristics of such a system, but its unprece- 
dented dimensions inevitably gave rise to modifications. On the basis of 
Weber's theories, Blake (1979) has argued that the Mughal empire developed 
beyond a patrimonial kingdom and can be characterised as a “patrimonial- 
bureaucratic empire". It is remarkable to which extent his observations on this 
empire in pre-modern India correspond to what we can notice for Assyria in 
the first millennium BCE. In both empires the authority exercised by the ruler 
was not limited to his own household anymore and thus it developed from a 
patrimonial authority to a political authority maintained with the help of “extra- 
household officials" (Blake 1979: 79), that is, the provincial governors and the 
magnates, some of whom also commanded their own armies. Hence, unlike in 
a patrimonial kingdom, state officials could be differentiated from household 
officials. As argued above, the domains of the state officials oscillated between 
their role as part of the all-embracing royal household and autonomy, especially 
on account of their size and their relatively distant location from the centre, 
though checked by measures such as the employment of professional eunuchs, 
the maintenance of direct contact, and the employment of controlling bodies. 
These circumstances are accompanied by several more household officials, 
such as the palace supervisor and the chief tailor, who extended their reach and 
gained responsibilities over state matters, usually in combination with military 
activities. The late empire is characterised by a large number of administrators 
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in different stages of a constant development as to their involvement in state 
matters rather than simply in household affairs, which underlines Assyria's 
efforts to cope with its territorial growth. Another measure was the reinforce- 
ment of already existing offices with deputies—as first observed for the high- 
est-ranking state officials but then also applied to numerous other officials— 
through which hierarchies became more complex and more solid. Although 
especially the employment conditions and the types of remuneration (dining 
at the king's table, receiving precious items from the treasury and having 
prebendary lands at one's disposal) remained the same, the growing interest 
in silver revenues—not only through tribute payments and booty but also 
through iskaru-proceeds—may be counted as a harbinger of a money economy 
(a characteristic of bureaucratic systems, see Weber ?1972: 586) associated 
with the handing out of regular salaries in silver. Although the Neo-Assyrian 
officialdom was by no means solely subject to fixed and objective regulations, 
a certain degree of development towards a more impersonal and more rational 
organisation can be observed. Hence, Weber's statement that Assyrian offi- 
cialdom is characterised by a flood of official titles with an almost completely 
arbitrarily changing sense (Weber ?1972: 597), has to be rejected. 

Assuming unprecedented proportions, one was compelled to adapt the sys- 
tem employed in the Middle Assyrian period and to make further modifica- 
tions during the Neo-Assyrian period, especially in the later phase, when 
Assyrian territory increased further. This did not lead to a fundamental change 
in the patrimonial type of system, but rather to supplementing it and adding 
superstructures. These, on the one hand, pertained to the provincial system 
and the state and, on the other hand, to the royal court proper. As stated above, 
the development towards the employment of extra-household officials began 
in the Middle Assyrian period, being consolidated and further developed in 
the first millennium BCE, accompanied by the formation of deeper hierarchies 
via the introduction of deputies. The territorial expansion, however, also led 
to the upgrading of the centre of power, the royal household, possibly because 
its requirements increased and because the prestige value of the king and his 
sphere had grown (on account of his military successes). Concrete indicators 
therefore are the formation of the satellite households of the crown prince and 
the queen, and the increased number and types of officials, giving rise either 
to a more complex hierarchy or a higher degree of specialisation (in view of 
the food managers) or both (as is the case with the officials concerned with 
door-keeping). Whereas also in the Middle Assyrian period more than one 
palace existed at a time, the permanent maintenance of a greater number of 
palatial establishments located in different cities with the help of rab ekallis 
and Sakintus, perhaps also for the purpose of generating profit, only developed 
in the first millennium BCE. The majority of these novelties was not yet 
established or was still in their infancy in early Neo-Assyrian times when 
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A&&urnasirpal II reigned and made Kalhu the imperial capital, as indicated by 
the traditional and old-fashioned terminology attested in contemporary texts. 
On the other hand, we are possibly well advised to assume that the reign of 
Assurnasirpal was a starting point for all the succeeding developments and 
changes observable in the Neo-Assyrian period. His radical action of changing 
the location of the imperial capital and the spatial separation of the religious 
and the political centre of the empire and, as a consequence, the (conscious) 
alteration of the traditional power structures and infrastructures is exemplary 
for the new era that had begun. 

Although the Neo-Assyrian empire lacked a direct successor, many of its 
innovations and advance were taken over or survived in a transformed way in 
following periods, including the Babylonian and the Persian empires. Apart 
from far-reaching innovations such as the royal road system, this also pertains 
to the officialdom and the nature and overall structure of the court. The com- 
position of the Neo-Babylonian court is heavily based on the Neo-Assyrian 
royal household and numerous officials first occur in Babylonia during the 
period of Assyrian dominion (at the latest with the installation of ASSür-nadin- 
Sumi by Sennacherib) or afterwards, as is clear from Nebuchadnezzar's 
“Hofkalender” (Jursa 2010: 97-9). Although this is not only a formal correla- 
tion, the officials’ functions do not seem to correspond entirely to one another, 
as is, interestingly, already observable for the officials active in Babylonia 
during Assyrian sovereignty. While this was probably owed to the specific 
situation in Babylonia, it also underlines a certain degree of instability and 
flexibility of the offices (and therefore their traditional background). Partly 
transmitted via Babylonia, Assyria's aftermath is also tangible in the Persian 
empire. Apart from offices which seem to have their roots in Assyria (such 
as the rab kasiri, i.e. ganzabarru), the dimensions and the pomp of the Persian 
court, comprising bearded and non-bearded personnel, may remind us in 
particular of the Assyrian royal household. Also, the well-established concept 
of an itinerant king in Persia is already observable for the Assyrian king, 
though on a considerably smaller scale. Though the reasons for such a devel- 
opment in Persia presumably also lie in the nomadic background of the ruling 
elite,? the Persians may also have been influenced by Assyria in this respect. 
The legacy of Assyria is manifold and the few aspects briefly introduced here 
are limited, given the total of observable parallels and similarities which 
were—consciously or not—taken over. This is certainly not limited to the 
Babylonian and the Persian empire but also concerns other empires including 
the Diadochi and Ottoman empires. Also the Seleucid kings maintained an 
itinerant lifestyle which has developed to such an extent that they did not even 


3 For the nomadic background of the Achaemenids see Brosius 2007: 19, 47 (with reference 
to R. Boucharlat). 
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had an imperial capital but several royal cities which they visited on a regular 
basis (Strootman 2011: 71). The Ottoman court is well-known for its harem 
guarded by eunuchs and—at the risk of evoking clichés—it is clear that the 
women's quarters were a well-protected, integral part of the Assyrian court 
(beginning with the Middle Assyrian period). We have no definite proof that its 
guards were eunuchs, but some indications to that effect exist. In any case, 
women's quarters were, for instance, also an essential aspect of 
the Achaemenid court and the court of the Han Dynasty in China (c. 200 BCE- 
200 AD).^ Furthermore, the presence of foreigners at the Assyrian court includ- 
ing foreign palace women and entertaining personnel as well as scholars from 
abroad is a wide-spread phenomenon of court societies.? Other aspects of court 
life which can be detected not only in Assyria but also elsewhere include the 
royal banquet which was a central event at court and displayed those who were 
entitled to be near the king and to dine at his expense.? Court cultures are 
inevitably connected to the figure of a preeminent ruler and it is not only in 
Assyria that the king surrounded himself with comfort and luxury and showed 
off his privileged position and power by pompous palaces, exotic gardens and 
animal parks.’ Such parallels between the Assyrian court and other courts are 
not necessarily to be regarded as adoptions of the Assyrian court (or other 
courts) but arose from the similar conditions and requirements entailed by such 
systems. 


4 For instance, for the harem guarded by eunuchs at the court of the Han Dynasty see van Ess 
2007: 259-62. 

5 Note, for instance, the employment of Greek and Egyptian physicians at the Achaemenid 
court, see Brosius 2007: 34—5. 

5 See, for instance, Brosius (2007: 41—5) for the Achaemenid court. 

7 Animal parks and exotic gardens were, for instance, established by the kings of the Han 
Dynasty (van Ess 2007: 251). 
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CT 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ABBREVIATIONS 


siglum of texts in the Assur collection of the Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzeleri 
Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, see Harper 1892-1914 

Assyrian Deeds and Documents, see Johns 1898-1923 and 1926 

An Assyrian Doomsday Book, see Johns 1901 

Archiv für Orientforschung 

AfO 12 40+, see Meier 1937-9 

AfO 32 42, see Deller and Millard 1985 

AfO 42 Al, A3, A9, see Jursa and Radner 1995-6 

W. von Soden 1958-81: Akkadisches Handwörterbuch. Wiesbaden. 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Analecta Orientalia 

Anatolian Studies 

siglum of texts in the Département des Antiquités Orientales, Musée du 
Louvre 

Alter Orient und Altes Testament 

Altorientalische Forschungen 

Archiv Orientálni 

siglum of texts excavated in the German excavations of Assur 

siglum of texts in the Babylonian collection of Istanbul Arkeoloji 
Miizeleri, see Donbaz 1998 

Baghdader Forschungen 

Baghdader Mitteilungen 

BaM 16 1, 2, see Deller 1985 

Berichte der Ausgrabung Tell Seh-Hamad / Dur-Katlimmu BATSH 4/1, 
see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996 

BATSH 6, see Radner 2002 

Beiheft 

Bibliotheca Orientalis 

siglum of texts from Tell Billa, see Finkelstein 1953 nos. 82, 85, 86 
siglum of objects in the Department of the Middle East of the British 
Museum 

siglum of texts excavated in the British excavations at Balawat (Imgur- 
Illi), see Parker 1963 

W.G. Lambert 1959: Babylonian Wisdom Literature. Oxford. 

The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago 

The Cambridge Ancient History 

siglum of tablets in the Catalogue of the Babylonian Section, University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 

Culture and History of the Ancient Near East 

Cuneiform Monographs 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum 

CT 53, see Parpola 1979a 

CT 54, see Dietrich 1979 
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CTDS 
CTMMA 


CTN 


CTSHM 
CUSAS 
Edubba 10 
EPHE 
FNALD 
GAG 


GMTR 
HAD 
HANE/M 
HANE/S 
HEO 
HSAO 
IM 

JAH 
JANES 
JCS 
JESHO 
JNES 
JSS 


LKA 
MAOG 
Marqasi 
MARV 
MC 
MDOG 
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siglum of texts excavated in the Chicago excavations at Khorsabad 
(Dur-Sarrukin) 

Cuneiform Texts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

CTMMA 3, see Postgate 2000b 

Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud 

CTN 1, see Kinnier Wilson 1972 

CTN 2, see Postgate 1973 

CTN 3, see Dalley and Postgate 1984 

CTN 5, see Saggs 2001 

Cuneiform Texts in the Sadberk Hanim Museum, see Donbaz 1999 
Cornell University Studies in Assyriology and Sumerology 

Ahmad and Postgate 2007 

École pratique des Hautes Études, see Durand 1982 

Fifty Neo-Assyrian Legal Documents, see Postgate 1976 

W. von Soden 1967: Grundrif der Akkadischen Grammatik. AnOr 
33/47. Rome. 

Guides to the Mesopotamian Textual Record 
Assyrian-English-Assyrian Dictionary, see Parpola 2007a 

History of the Ancient Near East / Monographs 

History of the Ancient Near East / Studies 

Hautes études orientales 

Heidelberger Studien zum Alten Orient 

siglum of objects in the Irag Museum, Baghdad 

Journal of Ancient History 

Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

Journal of Semitic Studies 

siglum of the texts in the Kuyunjik Collection of the British Museum 
K 8669, see Müller 1937 

Keilschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts, see Ebeling 1927 
Keilschrifttexte aus neuassyrischer Zeit 

KAN 1, see Jakob-Rost and Fales 1996 

KAN 2, see Jakob-Rost et al. 2000 

KAN 3, see Faist 2005 

KAN 4, see Faist 2010 

Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiösen Inhalts, see Ebeling 1919 and 1923 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, see Schróder 1920 
King: siglum for tablets in the Kuyunjik Collection of the British Museum 
Letters from Assyrian Scholars to the Kings Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal 

LAS I, see Parpola 1970 

LAS II, see Parpola 1983a 

E. Ebeling 1953: Literarische Keilschrifttexte aus Assur. Berlin. 
Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft 

Jiménez, Adali and Radner 2015 

Mittelassyrische Rechtsurkunden und Verwaltungstexte 
Mesopotamian Civilizations 

Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 


MOS Studies 
MSL 


MVAeG 
N.A.B.U. 


Najafehabad 
NALDK 
NATAPA 


RA 


Rfdn 17 
RGTC 
RIMA 
RIMB 


RINAP 


RIA 
SAA 
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Proceedings of the MOS Symposium 

Materials for the Sumerian Lexicon 

MSL 12, see Civil 1969 

Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 
Nouvelles Assyriologiques Bréves et Utilitaires 

N.A.B.U. 1991/86, see Lambert 1991 

N.A.B.U. 2002/90, see Donbaz 2002 

see Levine 1972 

see Kwasman 1988 

Neo-Assyrian Texts from Assur. Private Archives in the Vorderasiati- 
sches Museum of Berlin 1 and 2, see SAAB 5 and 9 

siglum of texts excavated in the British excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu) 
Parker 1954, 1957, 1961 

Wiseman 1952, and Wiseman and Kinnier Wilson 1951 

siglum of texts in the Royal Museum of Art and History, Brussels 
Orientis Antiqui Collectio 

Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 

OLA 65, see Tadmor 1995 

Orientalische Literaturzeitung 

Orientalia (Nova Series) 

OrNS 37 8, see Klengel-Brandt 1968 

Publications de l'institut historique et archéologique néerlandais de 
Stamboul = Uitgaven von het Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije 
Oosten te Leiden 

The Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire 

PNA 1/I-IL, see Radner 1998 and 1999b 

PNA 2/I-II, 3/I-II, see Baker 2000, 2001, 2002b and 2011 

Revue d'assyriologie et d'archéologie orientale 

RA 17 194, see Meek 1920 

RA 24 6, see Scheil 1927 

Ahmad 1996 

Répertoire Géographique des Textes Cunéiformes 

Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Assyrian Periods 

RIMA 2, see Grayson 1991a 

RIMA 3, see Grayson 1996 

The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Babylonian Periods 

RIMB 2, Grayson 1995 

Royal Inscriptions of the Neo-Assyrian Period 

RINAP 1, see Tadmor and Yamada 2011 

RINAP 3/1, see Grayson and Novotny 2012 

RINAP 3/2, see Grayson and Novotny 2014 

RINAP 4, see Leichty 2011 

RINAP 5/1, see Novotny and Jeffers 2018 

Reallexikon der Assyriologie und der Vorderasiatischen Archäologie 
State Archives of Assyria 

SAA 1, see Parpola 1987 

SAA 2, see Parpola and Watanabe 1988 

SAA 3, see Livingstone 1989 

SAA 4, see Starr 1990 

SAA 5, see Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990 
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SAAB 


SAAo 
SAAS 
SANER 


SEL 
StAT 


STT 
TB 
TH 


TCAE 
TCL 


TdH 
TH 


TIM 


TSF 


VA 
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SAA 6, see Kwasman and Parpola 1991 

SAA 7, see Fales and Postgate 1992 

SAA 8, see Hunger 1992 

SAA 9, see, see Parpola 1997 

SAA 10, see Parpola 1993 

SAA 11, see Fales and Postgate 1995 

SAA 12, see Kataja and Whiting 1995 

SAA 13, see Cole and Machinist 1998 

SAA 14, see Mattila 2002 

SAA 15, see Fuchs and Parpola 2001 

SAA 16, see Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002 

SAA 17, see Dietrich 2003 

SAA 18, see Reynolds 2003 

SAA 19, see Luukko 2012 

SAA 20, see Parpola 2017 

SAA 21, see Parpola 2018 

State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 

SAAB 1 20 and 24, see Fales 1987b 

SAAB 1 68, see Kataja 1987 

SAAB 3 67, see Finkel 1989 

SAAB 5 (= NATAPA 1), see Fales and Jakob-Rost 1991 

SAAB 9 (2 NATAPA 2), see Deller et al. 1995 

SAAB 11 1, see Radner 1997b 

State Archives of Assyria Studies Online: http://oracc.museum.upenn. 
edu/saao/corpus 

State Archives of Assyria Studies 

Studies in Ancient Near Eastern Records 

Studi Epigrafici e Linguistici sul Vicino Oriente Antico 

Studien zu den Assur-Texten 

StAT 1, see Radner 1999a 

StAT 2, see Donbaz and Parpola 2001 

StAT 3, see Faist 2007 

siglum of texts excavated in Sultantepe (Huzirina) 

STT 48, see Gurney 1953 

siglum of texts excavated in the Australian excavations at Til-Barsip, 
see Dalley 1996-7 

siglum of texts from Tell Halaf (Guzana), see Weidner 1940, Ungnad 
1940, Fales 1979 and Dornauer 2014 

Taxation and Conscription in the Assyrian Empire, see Postgate 1974a 
Textes cunéiformes du Louvre 

TCL 3, Thureau-Dangin 1912 

Texte der Hethiter 

siglum of texts from Tell Halaf (Guzana), see Weidner 1940, Ungnad 
1940 and Fales 1979, Dornauer 2014 

Texts in the Iraq Museum 

TIM 11, see Postgate and Ismail n.d. 

siglum for texts excavated at Tell Siuh-Fawqani (Burmarina) 

TSF 1-44, see Fales and Radner 2005 

TSF 45-63, see Fales and Attardo 2005 

siglum of objects in the Vorderasiatisches Museum, Berlin 


VAT 
vs 


VTS 

WO 
WVDOG 
ZA 


ZABR 
ZTT 
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siglum of texts in the Vorderasiatisches Museum, Berlin 
Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiler 

VS 1 99, see Messerschmidt and Ungnad 1907 

Vetus Testamentum Supplements 

Die Welt des Orients 

Wissenschaftliche Veróffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und Vorderasiatische Archäologie 
ZA 73 8, 9, see Fales 198 

Zeitschrift für Altorientalische und Biblische Rechtsgeschichte 
siglum of texts from Ziyaret Tepe (Tushan), see Parpola 2008 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


A addressee 

Adn Adad-nérari 

Asb Assurbanipal 

b.e. bottom edge 

CC; chief cook 

CN. chief victualler 

di date lost 

DN divine name 

Esar Esarhaddon 

1. / 1. line / lines 

Le. left edge 

nd not dated 

nyd no year date 

PC post-canonical eponym date 
PI. / Pls. plate / plates 

PN personal name 

p.m. palace manager 

p.s. palace supervisor 
p.se. palace scribe 

Ti reverse 

r.e. right edge 

r.q. rab qaqqulati 

RN royal name 

S sender 

Senn Sennacherib 

Sg Sargon 

t.e. top edge 

Tp Tiglath-pileser 

TW Town Wall (in Kalhu) 
w.m. wine master 

ydl year date lost 

ZT Ziqqurrat Terrace (in Kalhu) 
(1), (2),... number of individual according to PNA 


(-) individual not in PNA 
; collation or emendation 
uncertain reading 


: graphic variants (according to Parpola 1970: XX) 
nd cuneiform “ditto”-signs 

X broken or undeciphered sign 

O supplied word or sign 

(...) break in text citation 

"x" broken sign 

[x x x] minor break (three signs missing) 


[k] major break (more than three signs missing) 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


possibly missing signs 
uninscribed space or non-existent sign 
joined to 


AHMAD, A.Y. 
1987-8 
1996 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Mamu Temple, 101, 346, 492 
Nabû, 137 
Nabû Temple, 32-33, 37, 72, 82, 109-113, 
116, 162, 167, 171, 173, 175, 180, 187, 
191, 238, 251, 344, 346, 359, 366, 371, 
375, 400, 461, 478, 514 
Nergal Temple, 491 
Ninurta, 137 
Ninurta Temple, 162, 183 
Res Temple, 107, 111 
Sin Temple, 32, 121, 238 
temple of Sin, 113, 196 
Šamaš Temple, 238 
temple of Samai, 113 
Sarrat-nipha Temple 
temple of Sarrat-nipha, 165 


bet nakkamti — nakkamtu 
bel piqitti — piqittu 
bèt tuppáti — bèt tuppi 
bet tuppi, 538 
bet tuppati, 538 
bitqu — batqu 
dullu 
dullu epesu, 57, 555, 556 
dullu tadanu, 420 
egirtu, 156, 168, 177, 325, 456 
egirtu labirtu, 230 
egirtu ša taslimati, 102 
gulenu, 78, 260 
halluptu, 216, 381 
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hasalu, 142, 157 radiu, 413 
hinhinu, 154, 285 riksu, 15, 554 


hunduráiu, 29, 160—161, 271, 273, 277, 
371, 382-383, 564 

ilkakate, 16, 136, 139, 141, 146, 150, 155, 
157, 173, 297, 328-329, 343, 365, 375, 
425, 439, 514, 518, 521 

ilku, 53, 56-57, 63, 66-67, 101, 173, 198, 
334—335, 347, 365, 371—372, 375, 394— 
395, 401, 403, 420, 438—439, 448, 462, 
468, 471, 473-474, 513, 527, 539, 551- 
552, 556 

iskaru, 35, 61, 353, 366, 368, 371-372, 
377, 380, 389, 394-395, 436, 438, 467— 
468, 473-475, 480, 514—515, 520-521, 
523, 525-526, 531, 564, 572, 574 

kissutu, 60—61, 339, 348, 479, 480 

kitkittü, 126, 141, 155, 162, 279, 288, 479, 
550 

kubsu, 139, 324, 381, 543 

kurummatu, 167, 168, 551 
kurummat Sarri, 152, 343, 518 

lahmu, 343-344 
lihmu, 343 

lihmu — lahmu 

maddattu, 16, 77, 313—314, 319 

maqatu, 117 

mar arri, 95, 353, 508, 566-567 

masennutu, 258, 292—293, 296 
abarakkutu, 295 

murabbanu, 114 

nakkamtu, 346, 529 
bet nakkamti, 108, 174, 313, 338, 344— 

346, 368, 497, 529 

namurtu, 16, 77, 426 

naptunu, 10, 80, 138, 174, 182, 311—312, 
466, 516-517, 524, 553, 562 

nikkassu, 80, 313, 354 
nikkassü, 64, 80 
nikkassu epasu, 356 
nikkassu epésu, 14, 556 
nikkassü epésu, 103, 474 
nikkassu šakanu, 556 

piqittu, 244, 540 
bèl piqitti, 220, 253, 540, 542 

rabiitu, 42, 44, 288, 413, 451, 547, 550 


sagate — sagu 

sagu, 78, 381, 474, 543 
sagdte, 78, 474 

segallu, 43, 505—506 

sekretu, 178, 187, 238, 279, 286—287, 385, 
489, 492, 494—495, 507 

sabit danniti — sabit tuppi 

sabit tuppi, 13 
sabit danniti, 100 

sabu 
sab ekalli, 279 
sab sarri, 57, 66, 126, 155, 182, 198, 

213 

sabi Sarri, 280 
sabi, 278, 420 
sabi perriite, 413 
sabü urase, 413 

sibtu, 64, 312-313, 319, 366, 471 

ša hüli, 263-264, 375, 504, 521 

Sa-bét-kiidini, 128, 131, 134 

Sa-bét-kutalli, 131 

Sa-bét-Qiq?, 131, 134 

Sakintu, 3, 30-31, 35-36, 49, 54, 59, 71-73, 
148, 161—162, 184, 187, 190, 192, 238, 
243, 257, 259, 272, 290, 325, 327, 339, 
384-385, 387-391, 395, 401, 435, 437, 
470, 480, 491—495, 499, 506-509, 514— 
515, 523, 528, 574 

Saknu, 81, 160, 209, 438 

Samallii 
Samallii agasgu, 539 
Samallii sehru, 539 

Sar pühi, 53, 77, 156, 380 

šašallu, 407 

Séliitu, 193, 391 

tuppi adé — adé 

umminu, 45, 69, 114, 220, 258, 279, 281, 
288, 301, 416, 424—425, 445, 511, 539, 
541 
ummáni enqüte, 413 
ummáni le'üti, 302 

ummi Sarri, 505—506 

za'uzzu, 14, 312, 320, 335, 397 

zakkii, 57, 145, 267, 400 
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SELECTED INDIVIDUALS 
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(FOR AN EXHAUSTIVE COLLECTION OF INDIVIDUALS SEE THE PROSOPOGRAPHY) 


A&8ür-gimillu-tere, chief fuller, 396, 399, 
548 

Dadi, temple official, 81, 148, 314, 363, 
475, 556 

Inürta-sSarru-usur, courtier, 11, 270—274 

Milki-ramu, chief tailor, 218—220, 224, 
226, 316 

Nergal-apil-kümü'a, palace manager, 10, 
27, 48-49, 75, 98, 143, 149, 151, 162, 


SELECTED TEXTS 


CTN 3 87-88, 16, 136-137, 139, 141- 
143, 146, 150-153, 155, 157-159, 166, 
173, 297, 328, 341, 343, 365, 375, 416, 
418, 426, 439-440, 504, 507 

MSL 12 233, 10, 25-27, 144-145, 148, 
181, 194, 197, 225, 265, 269, 296, 319, 
370, 373, 376, 380, 392-393, 402, 
404—405, 408-410, 425, 428-430, 
440—443, 450, 482—483, 486, 564 

MSL 12 258, 26, 137, 145, 147, 160, 196, 
215, 272, 319, 321, 357, 381, 392-393, 
403, 409, 411, 416, 428, 446—447, 477, 
508 

SAA I 34, 37, 77-78, 92, 98-100, 104, 
119, 121, 205, 295, 345, 350, 524, 553 

SAA 4 159, 10, 115, 118, 125-126, 140, 
155, 161, 189, 206, 254, 267, 290, 541 

SAA 4 142, 90, 94—95, 118, 126, 179, 181, 
189, 196, 239, 252—254, 267, 260, 290 

SAA 4 144, 126, 189, 216, 267 


TOPONYMS AND ETHNONYMS 


‘Akko — Akkti 

Achaemenid — Persia 

Adian, 64, 259, 387—388, 435, 479—480, 
514—515 

Akká, 270 
* Akko, 270 
Tell al-Fuhhar, 270 

Al ša-kubšātēšu — Town of the Capmen 

Al sa-pülésu — Town of the Limestone 
men 

Alalah, 153 


175, 248, 263, 277, 303, 375-376, 391— 
392, 402, 416, 423, 428, 430, 436, 443, 
446, 449, 462, 473, 542, 544, 547, 556 

Sin-na' di, chief goldsmith, 432, 434, 436, 
438, 439 

Samaè-Sarru-usur, Sa-rési, 32, 61, 142, 163, 
187, 190, 245-247, 256, 364, 386, 478, 
480, 483-485, 515 


SAA 7 5, 18, 95, 106, 140, 146, 185-186, 
188, 201, 207, 209-210, 250, 255, 297, 
299, 333, 346, 360, 367, 559 

SAA 7 115, 14, 64, 70, 83, 128-129, 169— 
170, 173, 176-177, 191, 194, 350, 368, 
382, 387-388, 394, 405, 490-491, 
494-495, 524-525 

SAA 11 36, 16, 76, 78, 88, 95, 172-174, 
200, 202-203, 205, 228, 234, 297, 309, 
314, 316, 319, 321, 330, 333-336, 349, 
353-354, 356, 369, 397-399, 405, 409, 
470, 506, 517, 529, 553, 559 

SAA 12 83-84, 48, 137, 143, 148, 151, 
162, 248, 263, 303, 376, 382, 391-393, 
402, 409, 416, 418, 423, 428, 431, 436, 
441, 443, 446, 449, 453, 462, 473, 484, 
492, 504, 528, 542, 556 

SAA 20 33, 10, 80, 121, 130, 171, 174, 
182, 311, 556, 562 


Allabria, 286 

Alli, 460 

Alligu — Asbat-la-kunu 

Anatolia, 40-41, 82, 289, 291, 300, 329 

Aramean, 38-39, 99, 162, 165, 168-169, 
220, 232-234, 285, 287, 289—290, 375, 
407—408, 522, 525, 559 

Arasi, 82, 219 

Arbail, 40, 49, 62, 75, 101, 136, 150-151, 
155, 157, 171, 214, 238, 259, 288, 315, 
331, 338, 342-344, 346, 365, 367—368, 
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375, 387-390, 392, 426, 435, 439, 451, 
479-480, 502, 514-515, 519, 523, 533, 
546 
Arbela, 389 

Arbela — Arbail 

Arpad, 103, 213, 232-234, 355-356, 453 

Arrapha, 56, 62, 69—70, 84—85, 95, 134, 
172, 251—252, 322, 388, 425, 533, 546, 
553 

Arslan Taš — Hadattu 

Arwad, 293 

Arzá, 292, 482 

Arzuhina, 75, 134, 202, 314, 322, 388, 467 

Asbat-là-kunu, 492 
Alligu, 492 

Ashdod, 53, 200, 291 

Ashkelon, 292 

Assur, 4, 9, 11, 13, 21-23, 26, 28-30, 
37-38, 40, 42, 48, 54, 56, 65, 69-71, 
75, 82, 89, 97, 105-106, 108, 110, 123- 
124, 128, 144, 146-147, 153-154, 156, 
161—164, 169, 172, 177-178, 180, 183- 
188, 192-193, 231, 237-238, 240, 243- 
246, 249, 251, 256, 259, 264, 270-271, 
273-274, 277-278, 285, 291—293, 303- 
307, 310-311, 318, 320, 322, 324-325, 
327, 341, 354, 357, 361, 363—365, 368, 
371—374, 377, 382—383, 399-401, 406 
411, 413, 415—425, 427, 431—434, 436— 
437, 439, 441, 443-446, 450, 457, 461, 
467, 469, 473, 475-476, 478, 483-487, 
489, 491, 493, 495, 502, 504, 520-521, 
527-528, 533, 538-539, 541, 544, 564 
Qal'at Sarqat, 28 

ASSiir-nirka-ahu, 452 

Assyrian, 165, 168-169, 220, 231-232, 
234, 285, 289 

Ayyaleth ha-Sahar, 492 

Azalla, 547 

Babiti, 322 

Babylon, 40-42, 68, 82, 86-87, 92, 94, 
97, 106, 120-121, 146, 194, 222, 225, 
235, 246, 258, 286, 288, 293, 363, 413, 
419, 424, 436, 441, 443-444, 509 

Babylonia, 2, 16, 19, 40-42, 44, 59-60, 
68, 73-74, 80-82, 84-87, 93-96, 121 
124, 144, 146-147, 171, 174, 177, 194, 
202, 211, 213, 218-226, 234-235, 243 
244, 260, 282, 286, 289, 293, 295, 300, 
314-315, 343, 360, 377, 380, 386, 411, 
413, 416, 423-434, 443, 4477, 466, 468, 


INDICES 


470, 474, 476, 485-486, 491, 498, 503, 
509, 534, 540-541, 549, 562, 568, 572, 
575 
Chaldea, 41, 85, 142, 165, 168-169, 
233, 260, 288, 464, 522 

Bahaia, 218, 246, 333, 360, 469 

Balawat, 27, 132, 346, 381, 492 

Balikh, 286 

Barhalza, 128, 363, 384, 453, 467, 473 

Birtu, 338—340, 346, 406, 426 

Bit-Adini, 294, 308 

Bit-Agusi, 40 

Bit-Burnakki, 219 

Bit-Dakkuri, 293 

Bit-Dalta, 84 

Bit-Deraia, 452 

Bit-Halupé, 243, 286, 291 

Bit-Hurapi, 452 

Bit-Iakin, 291 

Bit-Iba, 477 

Bit-Nergal, 286 

Bit-Purutas, 291 

Bit-Zamani, 204 

Borsippa, 109, 112, 474 

Burmarina, 11, 27, 38, 204, 422 
Tell Siuh-Fawqani, 27 

Buruqu, 100, 139 

Carchemish, 41, 123, 261, 287, 291 

Chaldea — Babylonia 

Cimmeria, 290 

Commagene, 57, 503 

Dadi-ualla, 178 

Damascus, 162, 243, 295, 423, 549 

Daria, 178, 288 

Der, 41, 412, 414, 547 

Dilmun, 114 

Donkey-Driver Town — Town of the 
Donkey-Drivers 

Dur-Illil, 242 

Dur-Katlimmu, 11, 27, 38, 201, 203-204, 
213, 229, 231, 238, 245, 285, 338, 432, 
483 
Tell Seh-Hamad, 27 

Dur-Papsukkal, 286 

Dur-Sarrukin, 17-18, 21, 27, 31-32, 41, 
75, 100-101, 106, 133, 139, 167, 241, 
274, 290, 321, 323, 337, 340, 357—358, 
363, 366—367, 382, 403, 412, 414, 419, 
423—425, 435, 443, 445, 449, 467—468, 
487—491, 519, 546—547, 550 
Khorsabad, 32 


INDICES 


Dur-Sarrukku, 547 

Edom, 53 

Egypt, 29, 41-42, 44, 108, 184, 196, 238, 
240, 258, 270-271, 287-290, 292-293, 
295-296, 299-300, 379, 387, 389, 439, 
477, 482, 576 

Ekallate, 56-58, 83, 241, 277, 463, 491-492 

Ekron, 296, 331 

Elam, 41-42, 59-60, 85, 164, 219-221, 
224—225, 235-236, 241, 243-244, 
288-290, 292, 295, 297-298, 427-428, 
471, 476, 551 

Ellipi, 219, 241, 289 

Eridu, 86 

Euphrates, 329, 423 

Gambulu, 120, 235, 244, 287-288, 292- 
293, 341, 479 

Gaza — Hazzat 

Gilzanu, 296 

Goldsmith Town — Town of the Gold- 
smiths 

Greece, 81, 127, 576 

Gurgum, 84—85, 291, 296 

Gurru, 145, 196 

Guzana, 14, 21—22, 27, 38, 95, 128, 133, 
173-174, 181, 223, 245, 248, 260, 
284—285, 290, 355, 366, 373, 382, 389, 
407, 422, 425, 449, 462, 471, 474, 492, 
548 
Tell Halaf, 28, 492 

Habur, 340, 461, 517 

Hadattu, 243, 492 
Arslan Ta&, 243, 492 

Halahhu, 100-101, 341 

Hamat, 183 

Hansuri, 403 

Hanuru, 246, 259 

Harbat-niari, 469 

Harihumba, 457 

Harran, 4, 16, 17, 27, 42, 121-122, 144, 
222, 308-309, 318, 360, 362, 365, 380, 
392, 403, 413, 431, 438, 447-449, 451, 
453, 456-459, 462-463, 466, 473, 502, 
513, 519, 524, 533, 539, 547 

Hatarikka, 162, 310, 313 

Hatti, 37, 39, 171, 232-234, 242, 257, 260, 
263-264, 287, 290, 296, 464, 496 
Hittite kingdom, 295 

Hazzat, 291, 293, 487 
Gaza, 53, 291 

Hindanu, 294, 296 
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Hittite kingdom — Ham 

Hubuèikia, 296 

Huli, 462 

Hundir, 383 

Huzirina, 27, 144, 180, 194, 197, 265-296, 
319, 370, 373, 392, 402, 405-406, 408, 
410, 425, 428, 434, 440-442, 446, 451, 
482, 486, 547, 564 

Iadburu, 74 

Ikamar, 317 

Imgur-Illil, 11, 27, 101, 105-106, 120, 186, 
216, 310, 342-343, 415, 431, 492 

Indaru, 219 

Inner City, 53-54, 56-58, 69-70, 82, 112, 
123, 148, 164, 166, 177-178, 185, 236- 
237, 242, 277, 297, 305, 354, 376, 407, 
409, 418, 420, 435-436, 438-439, 492— 
493, 495, 502, 525, 527, 533, 550—551 
Libbali, 70, 112, 419—420, 435-436, 

492—493, 495, 504, 528, 533 

Irmeriti, 48, 75, 547 

Isana, 143, 284, 309, 314—315, 360, 549 

Ispallurè, 143 

Itu'u, 145, 204, 290, 425, 551 

Izalla, 143, 330, 461, 516 

Jerusalem, 41, 235, 286 

Judah, 53, 290, 292, 295 

Kakme, 293 

Kaldu, 234 

Kalhu, 2, 11, 13-14, 19, 21-22, 25, 27, 30, 
32, 34-39, 47-51, 53-55, 60-62, 64, 
66-67, 70-73, 75-77, 79, 82-84, 92, 
94, 97-102, 104, 106, 128-129, 139, 
143, 151, 154-155, 157, 162-163, 172, 
175-176, 179-180, 186, 188, 191-193, 
198, 205, 214, 229—231, 240, 242-243, 
245-249, 254, 258-261, 263, 268, 273, 
277-278, 287-288, 291, 293-294, 296— 
297, 303, 305, 308, 326, 332-334, 338, 
340, 343-344, 346-348, 350, 353-354, 
357-359, 363-365, 367, 372, 375, 377— 
379, 386, 388, 390-391, 395, 400-401, 
406-407, 409-411, 415, 418-419, 422— 
423, 426-428, 431, 436, 438, 441, 
443—446, 449—452, 456, 460—461, 463, 
467-468, 471-473, 476, 478-494, 497- 
498, 500, 503, 510, 512, 514-515, 519, 
523, 525, 528, 532, 535, 538, 544, 547, 
549, 550, 556, 563, 567, 575 
Nimrud, 30, 260, 262 

Kammanu, 291, 293, 487 
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Kapar-Sarri, 447 

Kaprabi, 452 

Karalla, 240, 243 

Kar-A&&ur, 284, 388 

Karbanapa, 473 

Kar-Salmaneser, 436 

Kar-Salmanu-asared, 492 

Kar-Samai, 84-85, 95 

Kar-Sarrukin, 101 

Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 491 

Kassite, 232-235, 260-261, 287-289, 300, 
412, 414 

Katmuhu, 291 

Khorsabad — Dur-Sarrukin 

Kilizi, 62, 64, 168, 184, 259, 288, 297, 
387-388, 412, 435, 451, 470, 479-480, 
491, 514-515, 528, 538 

Kis, 168 

Ki&esim, 292 

Kissik, 86 

Ku[...], 418 

Kumme, 296 

Kummuhu, 232-234, 289, 291, 293, 297, 
300, 418, 487 

Kunulua, 492, 536, 541 
Tell Ta'yinat, 492, 536, 541 

Kurbail, 231, 237—338, 344, 348, 350, 
389—390, 442, 471, 525, 537, 551 

Kush, 102, 244—245, 253, 287—288, 292— 
293, 353, 359, 441 

Kutha, 168, 222, 420 

Kuyunjik — Nineveh 

Labdudu, 66 

Lahiru, 74, 86, 93—94, 331, 333, 388, 469, 
506 

Lake Van, 40 

Lalluknu, 293 

Laqé, 286 

Libbali — Inner City 

Lita-AS Sur, 492 
Nappigu, 492 

Lubda, 546 

Luriste, 421 

Ma'allanate, 38, 160-161, 163, 178, 205, 
252, 324, 327, 386, 461, 483 

Maganuba, 290, 337, 339-340, 449 

Mannea, 40-42, 243, 290, 292, 296-297, 
359, 383 

Mari, 160, 226, 229, 235, 283-284, 295, 
299, 304, 329, 407, 500, 505 
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Marqasa, 84, 205, 355 

Ma&kala, 54, 70, 450, 533 

Mazamua, 112, 126-127, 132, 138, 141, 

155, 162, 174, 182, 243, 280, 289, 351, 

388, 445, 457 

Media, 42, 241, 289, 290 

Melid, 232—234, 292, 296 

Memphis, 41—42, 258, 439, 502 

Mera, 450, 452 

Mezé, 246 

Mittanni, 295 

Musasir, 41, 200, 241, 291, 296, 492 

Muèki, 41 

Nairi, 116, 294 

Nampigi, 419 

Namri, 286 

Napisina, 54 

Nappigu --» Līta-Aššūr 

Nasibina, 22, 64, 84, 467, 490 

Nebi Yunus --» Nineveh 

Nemed-Istar, 241, 321 

i[...], 268 

ibu[...], 286, 291 

imrud — Kalhu 

ineveh, 11, 13-14, 16, 18-19, 26-28, 
30-38, 40-42, 48, 54, 60, 64, 67, 70-71, 
75, 79, 88, 92, 94-95, 97, 102, 105- 
106, 115, 125-126, 129, 140, 145, 155, 
157, 159-161, 163, 167, 169, 171-173, 
176, 179, 183, 185-186, 188, 192-193, 
198-199, 201-203, 205-206, 218-219, 
223-224, 228, 231-232, 236-238, 245, 
250, 255, 260, 269, 271-274, 276-278, 
281, 285, 287-288, 292-293, 296, 303, 
305, 307, 312, 319, 321, 331, 338-340, 
342-346, 348, 350-351, 353-355, 359 
360, 367, 372, 374, 376, 381, 384, 388, 
392-393, 398, 403, 406, 408, 411, 415- 
416, 418, 422, 427-428, 430-431, 433 
434, 437—438, 441, 443-445, 447, 
449-451, 454, 457, 461, 463, 465, 
470-472, 475, 482-483, 486-491, 493 
494, 498, 500, 508, 510, 523, 533, 543, 
545, 552-553, 564, 567 
Kuyunjik, 10, 25-26, 280, 488, 493 
Nebi Yunus, 33-34, 489 

Nippur, 81-82, 85, 284 

Niqqu, 286 

Nirdun, 294 

Nirgi, 426 


N 
N 
N 
N 
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Nubia, 290 Slubba, 414 
Nuzi, 56, 199, 213, 269, 342, 357, 418 Supat, 183, 423, 425, 452 
Paddira, 286 Sabbu, 469 
Papa, 293 Sabire&u, 202, 366, 382, 444 
Patina, 235, 287, 294, 296, 536 Sabuqu, 290 


Persia, 2, 81, 127, 215, 226, 242, 298, 502, 
554, 569, 570, 575 
Achaemenid, 502, 575-576 

Philistia — Pilistu 

Pilistu 
Philistia, 128, 134, 290, 551 

Pontus, 414 

Puqudu, 59, 60, 66, 102, 294, 472 

Qal'at Sarqat — Assur 

Qedar, 290 

Qibit-Assür, 75, 409, 492 
Rugulitu, 492 

Qipanu, 547 

Qué, 213, 294, 296-297 

Qunbuna, 285 

Radanu, 84 

Rapa, 483—485 

Rasappa, 62, 138, 241, 249, 253, 314, 
388, 441, 475, 536, 542 

Ra&ü, 219 

Ru'ua, 243-244, 294, 472 

Rugulitu — Qibit-Assür 

Sairi, 479 

Sal[...], 268 

Sam'al, 242 

Same[...], 471, 476 

Sapirrutu, 423 

Sarè, 62 

Sarugi, 308 

Sealand, 83, 85—86, 89, 180, 194, 241, 471, 
562 

Shepherd Town of the Crown Prince — 
Town of the Shepherds of the Crown 
Prince 

Si'immé, 84, 284, 339, 348, 422 

Sidon, 42, 279, 292, 296 

Sippar, 14, 42, 482 

Smith Town — Town of the Smiths 

Suhu, 165, 168, 184, 288, 296, 423 

Sultantepe, 10, 25-26, 27 

Surduranu, 473 

Suru, 243, 286, 291 

Susa, 42, 118, 219 

Sibtu, 425 

Simirra, 242-243, 310, 313, 546, 550 


Sa-pi-Bel, 287-288 

Sarru-iqbi, 351 

Sibaniba, 14, 27, 62, 142-143, 157, 338, 
344, 348, 395, 406-407, 422, 426, 470, 
490, 513 
Tell Billa, 27 

Sibrapa, 473 

Siddiasika, 232 

Siddi-hiriti, 337 

Sinuhtu, 279, 291 

Subria, 23, 244, 270, 283, 288-289, 297, 
450-451, 462, 471, 550 

Sumurza, 286 

Tabal, 41, 232-234, 279, 291, 293, 296 

Tahal, 84 

Talmusu, 62, 178, 248, 338, 348 

Tamnuna, 241, 362, 412 

Tanakun, 294 

Tarbisu, 208, 489, 490—491, 496, 508 

Tell Ahmar — Til-Barsip 

Tell al-Fuhhar — Akki 

Tell al Rimah, 329 

Tell Billa — Sibaniba 

Tell Halaf — Guzana 

Tell Seh-Hamad — Dur-Katlimmu 

Tell Siuh-Fawqani — Burmarina 

Tell Ta'yinat —^ Kunulua 

Thebes, 42 

Tigris, 84, 111, 218, 321, 329, 348 

Til-Abni, 294 

Til-Barsip, 28, 38, 141, 156, 172, 204, 
228, 232, 243, 366, 492 
Tell Ahmar, 28, 492 

Tillé, 284 

Til-Sa-turahi, 286 

Town of the Bakers, 166, 167 
Town of Bakers, 161 

Town of the Bow-makers, 551 

Town of the Brewers, 551 

Town of the Capmen, 382 
Al ša-kubšātēšu, 382 

Town of the Carpenters, 401 

Town of the Donkey-Drivers 
Donkey-Driver Town, 428 

Town of the Fullers, 401 
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Town of the Goldsmiths 
Goldsmith Town, 435 

Town of the Limestone men 
Al Sa-pulésu, 441 
Town of Limestone men, 441 

Town of the sa-resis, 245 
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